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BENJAMIN’  FRANKLIN. 

Tlie  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin ,  written  by  Himself.  jSTow  first  Edited  from 
Original  Manuscripts  and  from  bis  Printed  Correspondence  and  other 
Writings,  bv  John  Bigelow.  3  vols.  Philadelphia  and  London:  J.  B. 
Lippineott  &  Co.  • 

The  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Bigelow’s  “Life  of  Franklin  ” 
may  be,  we  trust,  the  means  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  reading 
public  in  England  to  a  remarkable  book,  and  of  modifying  in  somo 
respects  the  popular  judgment  of  a  more  remarkable  man.  It  has  often 
struck  us  as  strange  that  Franklin  should  never,  in  the  last  hundred 
years,  have  become  popular  in  England — should  rather,  indeed,  have 
been  regarded  with  distrust,  if  not  with  dislike,  even  up  to  the  present 
time.  There  is  much  in  his  career,  as  well  as  in  his  personal  qualities 
and  character,  which  appeals  to  popular  instincts,  and  would  have  led 
one  to  expect  a  very  different  appreciation  of  the  great  New  Englander. 
He  was  one  of  the  class  of  self-made  men,  so  indiscriminately  honoured 
by  the  British  public;  and  a  self-made  man  in  the  best  sense,  who  had 
fought  his  own  way  to  the  front,  not  only  without  any  advantages  of 
birth  or  education,  but  with  perfectly  clean  hands:  in  the  moderate 
fortune  he  left  behind  him  there  wras  not  a  dirty  shilling.  Of  the  re¬ 
markable  group  of  [Revolutionary  leaders  in  the  great  struggle  of  the 
colonies,  he  was  the  only  one  in  the  first  rank  not  gentle  born:  all  the 
rest  w^ere  of  the  gentry — Washington,  Madison,  and  Jefferson,  the  sons 
of  Virginian  planters;  Adams,  Hamilton,  and  Jay,  of  leading  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  New  York  families — and  all  of  them  brought  the  highest  cul¬ 
ture  the  colonies  could  give  to  their  great  work.  But  Franklin’s  father 
(though  of  good  yeoman  stock  in  the  old  country,  which  he  had  left 
when  quite  young)  worked  still  with  his  own  hands  at  his  trade  of  tal- 
low-chandler  in  Boston,  and  took  Benjamin,  the  youngest  of  his  ten 
children,  away  from  school  at  the  age  of  nine  to  help  him.  One  would 
have  expected  this  fact  to  tell  in  his  favour  in  England,  where,  though 
birth  and  privilege  enjoy  a  superstitious  reverence  and  immense  ad¬ 
vantages  in  the  race  of  life,  the  deepest  popular  instincts  are  after  all 
decidedly  democratic.  Then,  again,  he  had  all  the  qualities  supposed 
to  be  most  highly  valued  by  Englishmen:  he  was  an  excellent  son, 
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husband,  and  father;  moral  and  temperate  from  his  youth  up,  but  with¬ 
out  a  tinge  of  asceticism ;  scrupulously  punctual  and  exact  in  money- 
matters,  but  open-handed;  full  of  courtesy,  sagacity,  and  humour.  lie 
w,s46  probably  the  most  popular,  certainly  the  most  prolific  author  of  Lis 
day.*  His  paper  was  the  most  influential  in  America,  and  Poor  Ri ch¬ 
ard’s  sayings  were  in  every  one53  mouth  both  there  and  in  England. 
He  published  works  of  mark  in  natural  philosophy,  politics,  political 
and  social  economy,  morals  and  general  literature.  His  discoveries  and 
inventions  ranged  from  the  lightning  conductor  to  cures  for  smoky 
chimneys — his  ingenious  speculations,  from  magnetism  and  ballooning 
to  cheap  cookery;  and  he  gave  every  invention  and  speculation  freely 
to  the  world,  having  never  taken  out  a  patent  or  claimed  protection  of 
any  kind.  He  was  a  staunch  free-trader,  and  an  advocate  for  the  rights 
of  neutrals  in  war,  and  of  the  claim  that  free  ships  should  make  free 
goods.  He  was  decidedly  the  most  successful  man  of  his  day — a  qual¬ 
ity  at  least  as  devoutly  worshipped  in  the  nineteenth  as  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  His  position  at  Paris  in  the  ten  years  from  1775  to  1785 
— first  as  one  of  three  commissioners,  afterwards  as  minister  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  for  the  United  States — was  quite  unique;  and  the  figure,  full 
of  interest,  of  the  old  shopkeeper  and  journalist,  in  his  plain  suit  and 
spectacles— ingeniously  adjusted  so  that  the  upper  half  of  the  glasses 
served  him  in  society,  and  the  lower  half  for  reading — wearing  his  own 
white  hair  in  the  midst  of  all  the  befrizzed  and  bepowdered  courtiers 
of  the  anclen  regime ;  a  plain,  outspoken  Republican,  not  only  holding 
his  own,  but  the  most  popular  man  of  the  day  with  the  royal  family, 
the  aristocracy,  the  ministers  (except  Chancellor  Keeker,  who  had  to 
find  him  money  for  subsidies  and  warlike  supplies) ;  an  honoured  mem¬ 
ber  not  only  of  the  Academy  and  every  Continental  learned  society  of 
note,  but  of  the  Royal  Society  of  England,  with  whose  leading  mem¬ 
bers  he  was  in  friendly  correspondence  in  spite  of  the  war;  of  whom 
there  -were  more  medals,  medallions,  busts,  and  pictures  than  his  biog¬ 
rapher  can  count  up,  so  that  his  face  was  the  best  known  of  *my  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic— surely  it  is  strange  that  so  singularly  attrac¬ 
tive  a  figure  should  never  have  fairly  found  its  place  of  honour  in  the 
country  of  which  he  was  all  but  born  a  citizen,  where  he  spent  thir¬ 
teen  of'  his  best  years,  and  with  whose  foremost  statesmen  and  learned 
men  he  was  on  affectionate  intimacy  up  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

So,  however,  it  has  been,  and  though  complete  editions  of  Franklin’s 
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s  biographies  have  been  published,  not  only  in 


America,  but  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  within  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  one  slight  biographical  sketch  in  Chambers's  Cheap  Library ,  and  one 
article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  1808,  remain  the  only  notices  which 
have  issued  from  the  English  press  of  the  greatest  of  American  philos¬ 
ophers  and  diplomatists.  To  the  English  reading  public,  therefore,  the 
stalwart  historical  figure  which,  in  all  its  many-sided  attractiveness  and 
strength,  is  so  well  brought  out  in  these  volumes  of  Mr.  Bigelow’s,  will 
be  almost  a  stranger,  though  it  is  scarcely  possible,  we  should  think, 
that  it  will  continue  to  be  so.  The  book  is  not  only  of  deep  interest. 
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but  is  a  literary  experiment  of  a  novel  kind.  It  consists  first  of  the 
Autobiography  written  by  Franklin  for  his  son— comprising  the  first 
fifty  years  of  bis  life,  and  here  published  for  the  first  time  from  the 
original  manuscript,  of  which  Mr.  Bigelow  became  possessed  during  his 
residence  as  minister  of  the  United  States  in  France;  and  secondly,  of 
a  history  of  the  remaining  thirty-five  years,  compiled,  indeed,  and  ed¬ 
ited  by  Mr.  Bigelow,  but  really  a  continuation  of  the  Autobiography, 
as  it  consists  entirely  of  extracts  from  Franklin’s  diary,  correspondence, 
despatches,  and  speeches,  so  that  from  beginning  to  end  he  is  telling 
the  story  of  his  own  life  in  his  own  words.  In  ordinary  cases  such  an 
attempt  must  have  ended  in  failure,  but  the  extraordinary  activity  of 
Franklin  as  a  correspondent  with  private  friends,  and  the  conscientious 
regularity  and  fulness  of  his  public  correspondence,  have  enabled  Mr. 
Bigelow,  with  the  help  of  a  quite  insignificant  supplement  in  t  he  shape 
of  occasional  notes,  to  sustain  the  interest  of  the  narrative,  and  to  give 
us  a  complete  picture  of  Franklin  painted  by  himself,  in  a  book  which 
we  have  no  doubt  is  destined  to  remain  a  classic  for  all  English-speak¬ 
ing  people. 

We  propose  here  to  consider,  in  such  detail  as  our  space  will  allow, 
the  prejudices,  political  and  religious,  which  have  obscured  Franklin’s 
fame  in  England,  and  upon  which  Mr.  Bigelow’s  volumes  throw  a  flood 
of  light.  The  first  are  founded  on  the  belief  that  Franklin,  while  resi¬ 
dent  in  England  and  a  civil  servant  of  the  Crown,  was  undermining 
the  allegiance  of  the  colonies  and  fanning  their  discontent,  and  that, 
above  all,  he  was  the  one  American  commissioner  who  desired  to  hu¬ 
miliate  England  and  to  impose  unworthy  terms  on  her  at  the  close  of 
the  war;  the  second  on  the  belief  that,  while  professing  Christianity, 
he  was  in  fact  a  sceptic,  who  veiled  real  hostility  under  a  cloak  of  tol¬ 
eration  and  friendliness  to  all  Churches  and  denominations. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  conduct  of  Franklin  during  the  final  negotia¬ 
tions  for  peace  in  1782-83.  In  order  to  judge  this  fairly  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  what  had  happened  in  England  years  before  when  he 
was  agent  for  the  colonies.  He  came  to  England  in  1757  as  agent  for 
Pennsylvania,  wuth  a  European  reputation  as  a  man  of  science,  and  an 
English  reputation  as  an  able  administrator  who  had  made  the  Post- 
office  in  America  a  paying  department,  and  soon  obtained  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  leading  statesmen  and  politicians.  One  of  his  first  acts 
was  strong  opposition  to  the  contemplated  abandonment  of  Canada  to 
France  at  the  end  of  the  Seven  Years’  War.  “No  one  can  more  sin¬ 
cerely  rejoice  than  I  do  on  the  reduction  of  Canada,  and  this  not 
merely  as  a  colonist,  but  as  a  Briton.  I  have  long  been  of  opinion,”  he 
writes  in  January,  1760,  “that  the  foundations  of  the  future  grandeur 
and  stability  of  the  British  empire  lie  in  America;  and  though,  like 
other  foundations,  they  are  low  and  little  now,  they  are  nevertheless 
broad  and  strong  enough  to  support  the  greatest  political  structure 
that  human  wisdom  ever  erected.  I  am  therefore  by  no  means  for  re¬ 
storing  Canada.  If  wre  keep  it,  all  the  country  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  Mississippi  wall  in  another  century  be  filled  wuth  British  people. 
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Britain  itself  will  become  vastly  more  populous  by  the  immense  in¬ 
crease  of  its  commerce;  the  Atlantic  will  be  covered  with  your  trading 
ships;  and  your  naval  power,  thence  continually  increasing,  will  extend 
your  infiuence  round  the  whole  globe,  and  awe  the  world.”  He  adds 
playfully  that  his  correspondent  (Lord  Karnes)  will  think  these  notions 
the  ravings  of  a  mad  prophet  In  the  same  earnest  desire  for  the 
greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  empire,  he  pleads,  though  with  serious 
misgivings,  after  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  seven  years  later: 
“Upon  the  whole,  I  have  lived  so  great  a  part  of  roy  life  in  Britain, 
and  have  formed  so  many  friendships  in  it,  that  I  love  it  and  sincerely 
wish  it  prosperity,  and  therefore  wish  to  see  that  union  on  which  I 
think  it  can  alone  be  secured  and  established.  As  to  America,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  such  an  union  to  her  are  not  so  apparent;’1  and  after 
speaking  of  the  certainty  of  America’s  becoming  populous  and  mighty 
“in  a  less  time  than  is  generally  conceived,”  and  able  to  shake  off  all 
shackles  which  might  be  imposed  on  her,  and  insisting  that  the  seeds 
of  liberty  are  universally  found  there,  and  nothing  can  eradicate  them, 
he  adds:  “And  yet  there  remains  among  that  people  so  much  respect, 
veneration  and  affection  for  Britain  that,  if  cultivated  prudently,  with 
a  kind  usage  and  tenderness  for  their  privileges,  they  might  be 
easily  governed  still  for  ages,  without  force  or  anv  considerable  ex¬ 
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pense.  But  I  do  not  see  here  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  wisdom  t 
is  necessary  to  produce  such  a  conduct,  and  I  lament  the  want  of  it.” 

So  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Stamp  Acts,  in  1766,  while  declaring  in  the  plainest 
terms  that  the  colonies  would  never  submit  to  pay  the  stamp  duty  un¬ 
less  com  celled  by  force  of  arms,  he  urged  that  if  aids  to  the  Crown 
were  needed,  and  were  asked  for  in  their  own  Assemblies  according 
to  old-established  usage,  they  would  be  freely  granted,  and  that  the 
colonies  had  never  murmured  at  having  paid  more  than  their  fair 
proportion  of  the  costs  of  the  French  war,  because  they  esteemed  their 
sovereign’s  approbation  of  their  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  the  approbation 
of  this  House,  far  beyond  any  other  kind  of  compensation.  If  the 
Imperial  Parliament  desired  the  right  to  tax  the  colonies,  it  could  only 
obtain  it  by  admitting  representatives  from  the  people  to  be  taxed. 

His  evidence  on  this  occasion,  besides  causing  the  repeal  of  tho 
Stamp  Act  within  a  month,  made  him  at  once  the  most  trusted  man  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  same  spirit  he  worked  on  for  year ; 
while  the  clouds  were  gathering  more  and  more  darkly,  now  warning 
the  Assemblies  not  to  use  such  expressions  in  their  “public  pieces  as 
‘the  supreme  authority  of  Parliament,5  and  the  like,  which  in  reality- 
mean  nothing:  if  our  Assemblies  with  the  king  have  a  true  legislative 
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over  their  fellow-subjects,  when  in  truth  they  have  no  such  right;1’  now 
urging  in  them,  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  union,  that  were  the  gen¬ 
eral  sentiments  of  England  consulted,  the  terms  asked  would  bo.  at 
least  equitable,  for  that,  “except  where  the  spirit  of  Toryism  prevails, 
they  wish  us  well  and  that  we  may  preserve  our  liberties.” 
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It  was  not,  in  fact,  until  1774,  on  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  hostili¬ 
ties,  that  Franklin’s  position  changed,  and  his  hope  of  a  reconciliation 
between  England  and  the  colonies  gave  way.  No  doubt  a  personal 
insult  did  much  to  weaken  his  efforts  for  peace  during  the  last  year  of 
his  English  residence.  IIo  had  become  convinced  that  the  irritation 
between  the  two  countries  was  fanned  by  officers  in  the  provinces,  who 
reported  falseiy  to  the  Home  Government  on  the  condition  of  affairs 
and  the  temper  of  the  colonists;  and  he  was  confirmed  in  his  suspicions 
by  copies  of  letters  from  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  others 
which  came  to  his  hands.  It  is  not  known  how  these  letters  were  ob¬ 
tained,  as  Franklin  would  never  say  anything  except  that  he  came  by 
them  honourably.  He  sent  them  to  the  Assemblies,  in  the  hope  of 
lessening  the  breach  between  the  tvro  countries  by  showing  that  “the 
injuries  complained  of  by  one  of  them  did  not  proceed  from  the  other, 
but  from  traitors  amongst  themselves and  their  publication  brought 
on  him  at  once  the  bitter  enmity  of  a  host  of  powerful  men  in  England. 
This  broke  out  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the  petition  of 
Massachusetts  for  the  recall  of  Governor  Hutchinson.  After  long  delay 
it  was  at  last  heard  before  the  Privy  Council  at  the  Cockpit,  Westmin¬ 
ster,  thirty-five  lords  being  present.  When  the  case  for  the  petitioners 
had  been  opened  by  Dunning,  Wedderburn,  the  Solicitor-General,  re¬ 
plied  for  the  Crown.  After  giving  what  he  called  a  history  of  the 
province  for  the  past  ten  years,  full  of  abuse  of  the  Assembly  and 
praise  of  the  Governors,  he  turned  upon  Franklin  and  poured  out  for 
an  hour  a  flood  of  (to  use  Lord  Shelburne’s  words)  “scurrilous  invec¬ 
tive,”  encouraged  by  the  thirty-five  lords,  “the  indecency  of  whose 
behaviour  exceeded,  as  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  of  any  committee 
of  election.”  He  accused  Franklm  of  being  the-cause  of  all  the  troubles, 
and  in  concluding  compared  the  doctor  to  Zanga  in  the  play  of  “Pwe- 
venge,”  and  quoting  the  lines, 

Know  theu  ’twas  I : 

I  forged  the  letter,  I  disposed  the  picture; 

I  hated,  I  despised,  and  I  destroyed,” 

ended  his  diatribe  with,  “I  ask,  my  lords,  whether  the  revengeful 
temper  attributed  by  poetic  fiction  to  the  bloody  African  is  not  sur¬ 
passed  by  the  coolness  and  apathy  of  the  wily  American  !  ” 

In  chapter  viii.,  vol.  ii.,  will  be  found  Franklin’s  account  to  his  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  these  transactions.  That  he  felt  and  resented  very  keenly 
the  insult  to  himself,  and  from  this  time  took  up  a  very  different  atti- 
tude  to  the  English  Government,  i3  no  doubt  true.  He  was  not  the 
man  to  overlook  personal  slights,  and  no  one  could  bide  his  time  more 
patiently,  or  hit  back  harder  wrhcn  that  time  came.  But,  greatly  to 
his  credit,  he  did  not  even  then  allow  his  personal  feelings  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  his  duty  as  agent  to  the  colonies,  and  he  felt  the  rejection  of 
the  petition  more  on  their  account  than  his  own.  M  What  I  feel  on  my 
own  account,”  he  writes,  is  half  lost  in  what  I  feel  for  the  public. 
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When  I  see  that  all  petitions  and  complaints  of  grievances  are  so  odions 
to  Government  that  even  the  mere  pipe  which  conveys  them  be¬ 
comes  obnoxious,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  peace  and  union  are  to  be 
maintained  or  restored  between  the  different  parts  ox  the  empire.’’ 
And,  though  now  thoroughly  distrustful  of  the  English  Government 
and  Parliament,  he  still  continued  to  work  for  reconciliation  so  loyally 
as  to  bring  on  himself  the  suspicion  of  the  Colonial  Assemblies.  *  He 
has  to  assure  his  constituents  of  the  falseness  of  reports  that  he  is  still 
in  favour  at  Court  and  with  the  Ministers.  ‘‘I  have  seen  no  Minister 
since  January,  nor  had  the  least  communication  with.  them.  The  gon- 
erous  and  noble  friends  of  America  in  both  Houses  do  indeed  favour 
me  with  their  notice  and  regard,  but  they  are  in  disgrace  at  Court,  as 
well  as  myself.”  These  generous  and  noble  friends  did  their  best  in¬ 
deed  to  atone  for  the  insolent  folly  of  the  Government.  The  greatest 
of  them,  Lord  Chatham,  sought  out  Franklin,  before  moving  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  American  affairs,  to  set  his  judgment  by  Franklin’s, 
“as  men  set  their  watches  by  a  regulator.”  “He  stayed  with  me  near 
two  hours,  his  equipage  waiting  at  the  door”  (in  Craven  Street)  ;  “and 
being  there  while  people  were  coming  from  church,  it  was  much  taken 
notice  of  and  talked  of,  as  at  that  time  was  every  little  circumstance 
that  men  thought  might  possibly  affect  American  affairs.  Such  a  visit 
from  so  great  a  man  on  so  important  a  business  flattered  greatly  my 
vanity,  and  the  honour  of  it  gave  me  the  more  pleasure  as  it  happened 
on  the  very  day  twelve  months  that  the  ministry  had  taken  so  much 
pains  to  disgrace  me  before  the  Privy  Council.”  Lord  Stanhope,  by 
•Lord  Chatham's  request,  brought  Franklin  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords  when  he  introduced  his  plan  for  the  conciliation  of  the  colo¬ 
nies.  In  moving  its  rejection,  Lord  Sandwich  declared  he  “  could  not 
believe  it  the  production  of  an  English  peer.  It  appeared  to  him 
rather  the  work  of  some  American  ;  and,  turning  his  face  towards  me, 
who  was  leaning  on  the  bar,  said  he  fancied  he  had  in  his  eye  the  per¬ 
son  who  drew  it  up,  one  of  the  most  bitter  and  mischievous  enemies 
this  country  had  ever  known.  This  drew  the  eyes  of  many  lords  upon 
me,  but,  as  I  had  no  inducement  to  take  it  to  myself.  I  kept  my  counte¬ 
nance  as  immovable  as  if  my  features  had  been  made  of  wood.”  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Duke  of  Kichmond,  Lords  Shelburne, 
Camden,  and  others,  Chatham’s  plan  was  summarily  rejected,  leaving 
Franklin  to  moralize  on  the  absurdity  of  such  a  body  claiming  sover¬ 
eignty  over  three  millions  of  virtuous  people  in  America  when  they 
seemed  to  have  scarce  discretion  to  govern  a  herd  of  swine.  “Heredi¬ 
tary  legislators !  thought  I :  there  would  be  more  of  propriety,  be¬ 
cause  less  mischief,  in  having  (as  in  some  university  of  Germany) 
hereditary  professors  of  mathematics.”  Still,  to  the  last  he  never  al¬ 
lowed  himself  to  neglect  the  least  chance  of  accommodating  the 
difficulties  between  the  two  countries.  After  the  Boston  tea-riots  had 
for  a  moment  brought  the  English  Government  to  its  senses,  and 
induced  them  to  re-open  negotiations,  he  gave  the  most  convincing 
proof  of  his  loyalty  as  a  friend  of  peace  by  offering  (in  the  absence  of 
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rears  of  his  salary,  ample  appointments  for  himself  and  his  friends,  and 
other  subsequent  rewards  in  consideration  of  Lis  help  in  this  crisis, 
his  reply  was,  “I  shall  deem  it  a  great  honour  to  be  in  any  shape 
joined  with  your  lordship  in  so  good  a  work,  but  if  you  hope  service 
from  any  influence  I  may  be  supposed  to  have,  drop  all  thought  of 
procuring  me  any  previous  favors  from  ministers;  my  accepting  them 
would  destroy  the  very  influence  you  propose  to  make  use  of;  they 
would  be  considered  as  so  many  bribes  to  betray  the  interests  of  my 
country.” 

We  cannot  within  our  limits  do  more  than  thus  indicate  in  outline 
the  course  pursued  by  Franklin  in  those  critical  years  ending  in  March, 
1775,  when,  on  the  eve  of  war,  he  returned  to  America,  hopeless  of  any 
settlement  except-  by  arms,  and  resolved  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  his 
own  country,  and  to  devote  all  he  possessed  of  fortune,  experience, 
ability  to  her  service.  The  more  carefully  the  record  is  scrutinized 
the  more  difficult  the  situation  will  appear,  and  the  more  trustworthy 
and  able  the  man  who  filled  it. 

After  eighteen  months  at  home,  during  which  he  sat  in  the  second 
Congress  as  delegate,  assisted  in  the  compilation  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  presided  over  the  Pennsylvania  Constitutional 
Convention,  he  went  as  envoy  from  the  States  to  France,  where  he 
took  up  his  residence  at  Passy,  then  a  suburb  of  Paris,  and  remained 
till  the  end  of  the  war.  Before  starting  he  converted  all  his  available- 
property  into  money,  and  left  tho  proceeds  to  the  Revolutionary 
Government,  and  did  his  best  to  open  Lord  Howe’s  eyes  to  the  real 
position  of  affairs  in  the-  colonies.  That-  nobleman  had  taken  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  British  fleet,  with  a  commission  to  treat  with  the  insur¬ 
gents  in  hopes  of  bringing  about  a  reconciliation.  For  effecting  this 
he  relied  much  on  his  old  friendship  with  Franklin  and  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  efforts  they  had  made  together  in  England  for  a  like 
object-.  But  Franklin,  while  giving  him  full  credit  for  sincerity  in  his 
desire  for  peace  and  reunion,  warns  him  that  no  peace  except  “as  be¬ 
tween  distinct  States  now  at  war”  will  ever  be  accepted  by  the  colonies. 
Such  a  peace  might  even  yet  be  made  if  England  would  punish  the 
governors  who  had  created  and  fomented  the  discord,  but  he  knows 
that  Lord  Howe  has  no  nower  to  offer,  and  that  England  in  her  abound- 
ing  pride  and  deficient  wisdom  will  not  consent  to,  such  terms.  “Her 
fondness  for  conquest  as  a  warlike  nation,  her  lust  of  dominion  as  an 
ambitions  one,  and  her  thirst  for  a  gainful  monopoly  as  a  commercial 
one  (none  of  them  legitimate  causes  of  v/ar),  will  all  join  to  hide  from 

her  eyes  every  view  of  her  true  interests . Long  did  I  endeavour, 

with  unfeigned  and  unwearied  zeal,  to  preserve  from  breaking  that 
fine  and  noble  china  vase,  the  British  empire  ;  for  I  knew  that,  once 
broken,  the  separate  parts  could  net  even"  retain  their  share  of  the 
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strength  or  value  that  existed  in  the  whole,  and  that  a  perfect  reunion 
could  scarce  ever  be  hoped  for.  Your  lordship  may  possibly  remem¬ 
ber  the  tears  of  joy  that  wet  my  cheek  when  at  your  good  sister’s  in 
London  you  once  gave  me  hopes  that  a  reconciliation  might  soon  tako 
place.  I  had  the  misfortune  to  find  those  expectations  disappointed, 
and  to  be  treated  as  the  cause  of  the  mischief  I  was  labouring  to  pre¬ 
vent.  My  consolation  under  that  groundless  and  malevolent  treatment 
was  that  I  retained  the  friendship  of  many  wise  and  good  men  in  that 
country,  and  among  the  rest  some  share  in  the  regard  of  Lord  Ilowe.” 

From  December,  1776,  to  July,  1785,  Franklin  represented  the 
colonies  at  the  French  Court,  proving  himself  a  diplomatist  of  the  hr  t 
rank,  and  rendering  his  country,  in  her  extreme  need,  services  only 
second  to  those  of  George  Washington.  Within  a  few  months  of  his 
landing,  he  had  roused  in  France  an  enthusiasm  for  the  American 
cause  which  he  was  able  to  maintain  through  good  and  evil  fortunes 
till  the  negotiations  for  peace.  Deep  as  was  the  financial  distress  of 
France,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Controller  Keeker,  “who  is 
not  well  disposed  toward  us,  and  is  supposed  to  embarrass  every 
measure  to  relieve  us  by  grants  of  money,”  he  obtained  from  that 
government  loans  amounting  to  eighteen  millions,  besides  free  gifts 
from  the  king  of  at  least  twelve  millions,  “for  which  no  returns  but 
that  of  gratitude  and  friendship  are  expected,”  and  a  guarantee  for  the 
loan  from  Holland.  He  retained  the  confidence  of  the  French  Court 
and  ministers  in  spite  of  the  importunity  with  which  he  had  constantly 
to  press  for  military  and  financial  help,  the  efforts  of  jealous  colleagues 
to  undermine  him,  and  of  English  friends  (with  whom  he  still  corre¬ 
sponded)  to  wean  him  from  the  French  alii  an  cep  and  it  was  in  great 
measure  through  his  influence  that  Spain  and  Holland  were  brought 
into  the  alliance  against  England. 

The  delicacy  of  the  position  was  such  as  to  make  it  scarcely  possible 
that  accusations  of  unfaithfulness  and  insincerity  should  not  be  more 
or  less  plausibly  made  against  the  holder  of  it.  As  early  as  1778,  when 
the  colonies  were  hardest  pressed,  emissaries  from  England  were 
sounding  Franklin  as  to  a  separate  peace,  and  warning  him  to  take 
care  of  his  own  safety.  To  one  of  these,  Dr.  Hartley,  U.P.,  he  replies 
characteristically:  “I  thank  you  for  your  kind  caution,  but  having 
nearly  finished  a  long  life,  I  set  but  little  value  on  what  remains  of 
it.  Like  a  draper  when  one  chaffers  with  him  for  a  remnant,  I  am 
ready  to  say,  ‘As  it  is  only  the  fag-end  I  will  not  differ  with  you  about 
it :  take  it  for  what  yon  please.’  Perhaps  the  best  use  such  an  old 
fellow  can  be  put  to  is  to  make  a  martyr  of  him.”  And  again,  in  1779, 
remonstrating  with  his  old  friend  for  thinking  him  capable  of  enter¬ 
taining  so  base  a  proposal  as  the  abandonment  of  the  French  alliance : 
“  It  is  worse  than  advising  us  to  drop  the  substance  for  the  shadow. 
The  dog  after  he  found  his  mistake  might  possibly  have  recovered  his 
mutton,  but  we  could  never  hope  to  be  trusted  again  by  France,  or, 
indeed,  by  any  ether  nation  under  heaven.  .  .  .  "We  know  the  worst 
you  can  do  to  us,  if  you  have  your  wish,  is  to  confiscate  our  estates  and 
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take  our  lives,  to  rob  and  murder  us  ;  and  this,  you  have  seen,  wo  arc 
ready  to  hazard  rather  than  come  again  under  your  detested  govern¬ 
ment.  You  must  observe,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  am  a  little  warm. 
Excuse  me.  It  is  over ;  only  let  me  counsel  you  not  to  think  of  being 
sent  hither  on  so  fruitless  an  errand.”  This  attitude  of  entire  readi¬ 
ness  to  treat  as  an  independent  nation,  but  not  to  treat  separately,  and 
in  the  mean  time  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  for  strengthening  the 
allies  and  confounding  the  enemy  of  his  country,  was  held  by  Frank¬ 
lin  with  perfect  consistency  until,  after  the  change  of  ministry  and  the 
return  of  his  old  friend  Lord  Shelburne  to  the  Colonial-  Ofhco  in 
1782,  negotiations  became  for  the  first  time  serious  and  a  peace 
possible. 

It  is  in  regard  to  these  negotiations  that  the  prejudice  arose  against 
Franklin  in  England  which  has  lasted  till  this  day.  He  i3  supposed 
to  have  been  vindictive  and  determined  on  forcing  humiliating  terms 
on  England;  to  have  shown  unworthy  suspicion  himself  of  the  English 
negotiators;  to  have  instilled  the  same  feeling  into  the  minds  of 
Messrs.  Jay  and  Adams,  his  colleagues;  and,  lastly,  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  ultimate  refusal  of  all  compensation  to  the  loyalists,  after 
having  led  the  English  Government  to  expect  his  assistance  in  this  mat- 
ter,  upon  which  the  king  and  Lord  Shelburne  laid  the  greatest  stress. 

It  is  only  as  to  the  last  of  these  that  any  ground  exists  for  the  pre¬ 
judice  in  question,  and  that  of  the  flimsiest  kind.  Early  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  negotiations,  Mr.  Oswald,  Lord  Shelburne’s  agent,  asked 
Franklin  for  a  copy  of  a  paper  of  notes  prepared  by  the  doctor,  upon 
which  they  had  been  conferring  as  to  the  conditions  which  might 
possibly  be  entertained.  The  copy  was  given,  and  contained  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  so  much  of  the  Crown  lands  of  Canada  should  be  sold  as 
would  raise  “  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  for  the  houses  burnt  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  troops  and  their  Indians,  and  also  to  indemnify  the  royalists  for 
the  confiscation  of  their  estates.”  The  copy  had  scarcely  left  his  hands 
when  Franklin  repented  this  suggestion,  and,  in  reporting  the  nego¬ 
tiation  to  his  colleague,  John  Adams,  he  omitted  a  copy  of  these 
“notes,”  merely  giving  their  substance,  as  “on  reflection  I  was  not 
pleased  with  my  having  hinted  a  reparation  to  Tories  for  their  forfeited 
estates,  and  I  was  . a  little  ashamed  of  my  weakness  in  allowing  the  pa¬ 
per  to  go  out  of  my  hands.”  With  the  exception  of  this  suggestion, 
which  occurred  in  an  informal  conversation,  there  appears  to  be  no 
ground  for  the  belief  that  he  ever  did  or  said  anything  to  mislead  the 
English  Government;  but  from  that  time  he  became  undoubtedly  theJ 
sternest  of  the  American  commissioners  in  his  refusal  to  consider  the 
case  of  the  loyalists,  amongst  whom  was  his  own  son. 

The  charge  of  unworthy  suspicion  of  the  English  negotiators  stands 
upon  even  more  slender  foundations.  So  long  as  the  negotiations  were 
in  Lord  Shelburne’s  department,  and  conducted  by  Franklin’s  old 
friend  Oswald,  nothing  could  have  been  more  frank  than  his  condirct, 
if  somewhat  hard.  But  in  June,  1782,  Mr.  Grenville  appeared  at  Paris 
as  a  commissioner  sent  by  Fox,  then  Foreign  Secretary*  who  claimed 
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that  the  whole  matter  was  in  his  department,  and  who  was  in  open  an¬ 
tagonism  with  Shelburne  in  the  Cabinet  on  this  and  other  questions. 
Under  these  circumstances  greater  reserve  on  Franklin’s  part  was  only 
natural.  “  We  might  get  on  very  well  with  either  of  them,”  he  writes, 
“though  I  should  prefer  Oswald.  .  .  .  Mr.  Grenville  is  clever,  and 
seems  to  feel  reason  as  readily  as  Mr.  Oswald,  though  not  so  ready  to 
own  it.  Mr.  Oswald  appears  quite  plain  and  sincere:  I  sometimes 
doubt  Mr.  Grenville.  Mr.  Oswald,  an  old  man,  seem3  now  to  have  no 
desire  but  that  of  being  useful  in  doing  good:  Mr.  Grenville,  a  young 
man,  naturally  desirous  of  acquiring  reputation,  seems  to  aim  at  that  of 
being  an  able  negotiator,  ...  I  apprehend  difficulties  if  they  are 
both  employed.'’  And  as  he  apprehended,  so  it  happened,  and  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  made  no  progress  till  late  in  July,  when  on  Fox’s  retirement 
from  the  Cabinet.  Grenville  was  recalled,  leaving  behind  him  in  Paris  a 
Parthian  shaft,  in  the  shape  of  a  report  that  Lord  Shelburne  was  even 
yet  opposed  to  the  acknowledgment  of  independence.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  first  duty  of  a  commissioner  would  be  reserve;  and 
it  was  not  overdone  by  Franklin. 

Nor  can  he  be  fairly  accused  of  having  insisted  on  harder  terms  than 
his  colleagues  from  his  wish  to  humiliate  England.  When  one  remem¬ 
bers  that  he  had  obtained  from  Oswald,  before  any  article  had  been 
agreed  to.  tbe  indiscreet  admission,  “  Our  enemies  have  the  ball  at 
their  feet,”  the  wonder  is  that  harder  terms  were  not  insisted  on  by 
him.  But,  in  fact,  Franklin  never  changed  his  ground,  while  his  col¬ 
leagues  undoubtedly  did  so.  It  was  Jay,  not  Franklin,  who  stood  out 
for  a  preliminary  declaration  of  independence  from  England — Jay  and 
Adams,  not  Franklin,  who  were  afterwards  prepared  to  waive  such  a 
declaration,  and  even  to  negotiate  separately,  when  they  found  that 
the  French  minister,  DeYergennes,  was  not  unwilling  that  England 
should  delay  the  recognition  of  independence,  and  that  Aranda,  the 
Spaniard,  was  tracing  maps  of  the  future  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  which  his  Government-  was  prepared  to  propose.  It  is  true  that 
the  other  commissioners  had  little  or  no  communication  with  Ver¬ 
sailles,  and  (as  Mr.  Fitzherbert  informed  Lord  Shelburne)  “not  only 
distrust  but  are  strongly  distrusted  by  the  court,  while  Dr.  Franklin 
keeps  up  (though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree  than  formerly)  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  French  minister,  and  on  that  account  prevents  his  col¬ 
leagues,  with  whom  he  has  great  influence,  from  persuading  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Congress  to  abandon  their  intimate  connection  with  the  Court  of 
Versailles  and  place  a  due  degree  of  confidence  in  Great  Britain.”  All 
which  means  only  that  Franklin  and  Shelburne,  both  thoroughly  up¬ 
right  and  able  men,  were  fighting  a  keen  battle,  the  former  to  emphasize 
and  perpetuate  the  alliance  between  this  country  and  France,  the 
latter  to  separate  France  and  America,  and  to  cement  as  close  an  alli¬ 
ance  as  possible  between  the  mother-country  and  the  new-born  na¬ 
tion,  now  that  reunion  had  become  impossible.  That  their  friend¬ 
ship  of  a  quarter  of  a  century’s  standing  suffered,  is  true,  and  ^  much 
to  be  regretted;  but  there  is  nothing  more  honourable  in  either  ca* 
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reer  than  the  part  played  by  each  of  them  in  th'-  negotiations  which 
ended  in  the  treaty  of  January,  1783.  Looking  back  over  the  hundred 
years  which  have  passed  since  their  great  work  wa3  achieved,  both 
nations  may  be  proud  of  the  men  who  accomplished  it:  and  we  doubt 
if  any  Englishman  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  study  the  record  will 
rise  from  it  with  any  feeling  but  admiration  for  the  steady  sagacity 
with  which  Franklin  stood  by  the  allies  who — to  serve  their  own  pur¬ 
poses,  no  doubt,  but  still  staunchly  and  loyally — had  stood  by  the  colo¬ 
nies  in  their  long  and  arduous  struggle  for  independence.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  may  cordially  sympathize  with  Shelburne’s  estimate  of 
“the  dreadful  price”  which  was  to  be  offered  to  America  for  peace, 
and  with  his  efforts  to  use  that  price  as  a  means  of  separating  America 
from  France,  and  so  of  obtaining  “not  only  peace,  but  reconciliation, 
upon  the  noblest  terms  and  by  the  noblest  means.” 

The  prejudice  against  Franklin  on  religious  grounds  is  more  intelli¬ 
gible,  but  quite  as  unreasonable.  He  was  suspected  of  being  a  Free¬ 
thinker,  and  Was  professedly  a  philosopher  and  man  of  science  ;  ho 
was  a  friend  of  Tom  Paine  and  other  dreadful  persons  ;  he  had  actually 
published  “An  Abridgment  of  the  Church  Prayer-Book,”  dedicated 
“to  the  serious  and  discerning,”  by  the  use  of  which  he  had  the  auda¬ 
city  to  suppose  that  religion  would  be  furthered,  unanimity  increased, 
and  a  more  frequent  attendance  on  the  worship  of  God  secured.  Any 
one  of  these  charges  was  sufficient  to  ruin  a  man’s  religious  reputa¬ 
tion  in  respectable  England  of  the  last  generation,  but  it  is  high  time 
that  amends  were  made  in  these  days.  Let  us  glance  at  the  real  facts. 
As  a  boy,  Franklin  had  the  disease  which  all  thoughtful  boys  have  to 
pass  through,  and  puzzled  himself  with  speculations  as  to  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  God  and  the  existence  of  evil,  which  landed  him  in  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  nothing  could  possibly  be  wrong  in  the  world,  and  that 
vice  and  virtue  were  empty  distinctions.  These  views  he  published  at 
the  mature  age  of  nineteen,  but  became  disgusted  with  them  almost 
immediately,  and  abandoned  metaphysics  for  other  more  satisfactory 
studies.  Living  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  happiness  was  held 
to  be  “  our  being’s  end  and  aim,”  he  seems  to  have  now  conformed  to 
that  popular  belief ;  but  as  he  came  also  to  the  conclusion  that  “the 
felicity  of  life ”  was  to  be  attained  through  “truth,  sincerity,  and  in¬ 
tegrity  in  dealings  between  man  and  man,”  and  acted  up  to  this  con¬ 
clusion,  no  great  objection  from  a  moral  or  religious  standpoint  can  be 
taken  to  this  stage  of  his  development.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
composed  a  little  liturgy  for  his  own  use,  which  he  fell  back  on  when 
the  sermons  of  the  minister  of  the  only  Presbyterian  church  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  had  driven  him  from  attendance  at  chapel.  He  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  long  remain  unattached,  and  after  his  marriage  joined  the  Church 
of  England,  in  which  he  remained  till  the  end  of  his  life.  What  his 
sentiments  were  in  middle  life  may  be  gathered  from  his  advice  to  his 
daughter  on  the  eve  of  his  third  departure  for  England:  “Go  con¬ 
stantly  to  church,  whoever  preaches.  The  act  of  devotion  in  the  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer-Book  is  your  principal  business  there,  and  if  properly 
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attended  to  will  do  more  toward  amending  the  heart  than  sermons. 
...  I  do  not  mean  you  should  despise  sermons,  even  of  the  preachers 
you  dislike,  for  the  discourse  is  often  much  better  than  the  man,  as 
sweet  and  clear  waters  come  through  very  dirty  earth.  I  am  the  more 
particular  on  this  head  as  you  seemed  to  express  some  inclination  to 
leave  our  Church,  which  I  would  not  have  you  do.”  As  an  old  man  of 
eighty,  he  reminded  his  colleagues  of  the  National  Convention  (in 
moving  unsuccessfully  that  there  should  be  daily  prayers  before  busi¬ 
ness)  how  in  the  beginnings  of  the  contest  with  Britain  “  wrc  had  daily 
prayers  in  this  room . Do  we  imagine  we  no  longer  need  assist¬ 

ance?  I  have  lived  now  a  long  time,  and  the  longer  I  live  the  more 
convincing  proofs  I  see  of  this  truth,  that  God  rules  in  the  affairs  of 
men.”  Later  yet,  in  answer  to  President  Yates,  of  Yale  College,  who 
had  pressed  him  on  the  subject,  he  writes,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four, 
“Here  is  my  creed  :  I  believe  in  one  God,  the  Creator  of  the  universe  ; 
that  He  governs  it  by  His  providence  ;  that  He  ought  to  be  worship¬ 
ped  ;  that  the  most  acceptable  service  we  render  to  Him  is  doing 
good  to  His  other  children  ;  that  the  soul  of  man  is  immortal,  and  will 
be  treated  with  justice  in  another  life  respecting  its  conduct  in  this.” 
Thess  are  his  “fundamentals,”  beyond  which  he  believes  that  Christ’s 
system  of  morals  and  religion  is  the  best  the  world  is  ever  likely  to 
see,  though  it  has  been  much  corrupted.  As  to  the  question  of  Christ’s 
divinity,  he  vrili  not  dogmatize,  “having  never  studied  it,  and  think¬ 
ing  it  needless  to  busy  myself  wuth  it  now,  when  I  expect  soon  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  knowing  the  truth  with  less  trouble.”  To  another  friend 
he  speaks  with  cheerful  courage  of  death,  which  “I  shall  submit  to 
with  less  regret  as,  having  seen  during  a  long  life  a  good  deal  of  this 
wrorid,  I  feel  a  growing  curiosity  to  be  acquainted  wuth  some  other  ; 
and  can  cheerfully,  wuth  filial  confidence,  resign  my  spirit  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  that  great  and  good  Parent  of  mankind  who  has  so  graciously 
protected  and  prospered  me  from  my  birth  to  the  present  hour.”  One 
more  quotation  wre  cannot  resist ;  it  is  his  farewrell  letter  to  his  old 
friend  David  Hartley  :  “I  cannot  quit  the  coasts  of  Europe  without 
taking  leave  of  my  old  friend.  We  were  long  fellow-labourers  in  the 
best  of  all  works,  the  work  of  peace.  I  leave  you  still  in  the  field,  but, 
having  finished  my  day’s  task,  I  am  going  home  to  bed.  Wish  me  a 
good  night’s  rest,  as  I  do  you  a  pleasant  evening.  Adieu,  and  believe 
me  ever  yours  most  affectionately, — B.  Franklin.” 

As  to  liis  relations  with  Paine,  they  should  have  reassured  instead 
of  frightened  the  orthodox,  for  he  did  his  best  to  keep  the  author  of 
“The  Eights  of  Man  ”  from  publishing  his  speculations.  Franklin  ad¬ 
vises  him  that  he  wull  do  himself  mischief,  and  no  benefit  to  others. 
“  He  who  spits  against  the  w7ind,  spits  in  his  own  face.”  Paine  is  prob¬ 
ably  indebted  to  religion  e  for  the  habits  of  virtue  on- which  you  so 
justly  value  yourself.  Yrou  might  easily  display  your  excellent  talents 
of  reasoning* upon  a  less  hazardous  subject,  and  thereby  obtain  a  rank 
amongst  our  most  distinguished  authors.  For  among  us  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  as  among  the  Hottentots,  .that  a  youth,  to  be  raised  into  the  'com¬ 
pany  of  men,  should  prove  his  manhood  by  beating  hi  a  mother.  ” 
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It  s  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  add  a  word  as  to  his  revision  of 
the  Prayer-Book,  now  that  the  opinion  of  the  Church — in  England,  at 
any  rate — has  come  round  to  him.  It  is  undoubtedly,  even  in  these 
days  cf  innovation,  a  somewhat  startling  document,  and  shows  a  disre¬ 
gard  of  authority  and  a  pursuit  of  brevity  and  clearness  which  mark  it 
as  the  production  of  the  native  of  a  young  and  busy  community,  with 
no  fear  of  critics  before  his  eyes,  and  the  habit  of  making  straight  for 
his  goal. 

In  our  endeavour  to  remove  the  prejudices  which  have  in  great  mea¬ 
sure  hindered  the  English  public  from  appreciating  and  enjoying 
Franklin’s  life  and  writings,  we  have  been  unable  to  do  more  than  in¬ 
dicate  the  charm  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  these  volumes,  and 
which  should  win  them  a  very  wide  popularity.  We  allude  to  the  gen¬ 
ial,  sturdy,  humorous  common-sense  -which,  even  more  than  his  shrewd¬ 
ness,  was  the  secret  of  his  uniform  success  in  the  various  and  difficult 
tasks  of  his  long  career,  from  the  founding  of  the  first  public  library 
and  the  first  fire-brigade  in  America,  to  the  settlement  of  the  terms  of 
the  Peace  of  1782  with  the  ablest  European  diplomatists.  We  may  con¬ 
clude,  however,  with  a  specimen  or  two  of  his  characteristic  sayings,  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  lead  our  readers  to  the  book.  When  his 
daughter  writes  to  him  for  lace  and  feathers  amongst  other  articles  from 
Paris,  he  replies  by  sending  everything  else,  but  declines  to  foster  “  the 
great  pride  with  which  she  would  wear  anything  he  sent,”  showing  it 
as  her  father’s  taste,  with  ‘‘If  you  wear  your  cambric  ruffles  as  I  do, 
and  take  care  not  to  mend  the  holes,  they  will  come  in  time  to  be  lace; 
and  feathers,  my  dear  girl,  may  be  had  in  America  from  every  cock’s 
tail.”  “You  are  young,  and  have  the  world  before  you;  stoop ,  as  you 
go  through  it,  and  you  will  miss  many  hard  thumps.”  “  The  eyes  of 
other  people  are  the  eyes  that  ruin  us.  If  all  but  myself  were  blind,  I 
should  want  neither  fine  clothes,  fine  houses,  nor  fine  furniture.”  “  A 
rogue  hanged  out  of  a  family  does  it  more  honour  than  ten  who  live 
in  it.”  “  If  there  be  a  nation  that  exports  its  beef  and  linen  to  pay  for 
the  importation  of  claret  and  porter,  while  its  people  live  on  potatoes, 
wherein  does  it  differ  from  the  sot  who  lets  his  family  starve  andsell3 
his  clothes  to  buy  drink  ?  ”  His  opposition  to  the  creation  of  the  Order 
of  the  Cincinnati  in  the  States  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  his  sugges¬ 
tion  that  if  “the  Cincinnati  go  on  with  their  project  the  badges  should 
ascend  to  their  fathers  and  mothers,  instead  of  descending  to  their 
children,  in  obedience  to  the  Fourth  Commandment,”  is  a  delightful 
specimen  of  hi3  method  of  preaching  simplicity  of  life  to  his  country¬ 
men,  but  too  long  for  quotation,  as  are  the  well-known  papers  on  the 
“  Whistle,”  and  his  “Conversation  with  the  Gout,”  and  “The  Wreck¬ 
ers.” 

The  ideal  American  as  lie  has  been  painted  for  us  of  late,  is  a  man  who 
has  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  definite  creeds,  while  retaining  their  moral 
essence,  and  finds  the  highest  sanctions  needed  for  the  conduct  of  hu¬ 
man  life  in  experience  tempered  by  common  sense.  Franklin  is  gen¬ 
erally  supposed  to  have  reached  this  ideal  by  anticipation,  and  there  is 
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a  half-truth  in  the  supposition.  But  whoever  will  study  this  great  mas¬ 
ter  of  practical  life  in  the  picture  here  painted  by  himself,  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  it  is  only  superficially  true,  and  that  if  he  never  litis 
us  above  the  earth  or  beyond  the  domain  of  experience  and  common- 
sense,  he  retained  himself  a  strong  hold  on  the  invisible  which  under¬ 


lies  it,  and  would  have  been  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  this 
which  enabled  him  to  control  the  accidents  of  birth,  education,  and 
position,  and  to  earn  the  eternal  gratitude  and  reverence  of  the  great 
nation  over  whose  birth  he  watched  so  wisely  and  whose  character  ho 
did  so  much  to  form.  Thomas  Hughes. 


THE  LAST  JEWISH  REVOLT. 

I. 

After  a  sojourn  of  two  years  in  Rome,  the  great  Emperor  Hadrian 
grew  weary  of  repose  and  began  afresh  to  dream  of  travel  (a.d.  131). 
First  he  visited  Mauritania,  then  turned  his  steps  for  the  second  time 
in  the  ‘direction  of  Greece  and  the  East.  Athens  held  him  fast  for 
.  nearly  a  year.  He  consecrated  the  buildings  he  had  ordered  on  the 
occasion  of  his  first  journey.  Greece  was  in  a  festive  condition,  and 
lived  on  him  and  his  doings.  Classical  memories  everywhere  revived. 
Hadrian  rendered  them  permanent  by  monuments  and  cippi ;  founded 
temples,  chairs,  libraries.  The  old  world  previous  to  dying  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  places  whence  it  sprung,  and  seemed  to  celebrate  its 
last  festivals.  The  Emperor  presided  as  pontiff  at  these  harmless 
solemnities,  which  hardly  continued  to  amuse  any  but  the  empty- 
headed  and  the  idle. 

The  august  traveller  next  pursued  his  course  through  the  East; 
visited  Armenia,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Judea.  If  we  look  only  to 
externals,  he  was  everywhere  received  as  a  tutelary  divinity.  Coins 
struck  expressly  for  him  welcomed  him  to  every  province.  W e  still 
possess  those  of  Judea.  AlaS !  how  false  they  were  !  Beneath  the 
legend  ADVENTUI  AUG.  IVDAEAE  appears  the  Emperor  in  a  nobio 
and  dignified  attitude  graciously  receiving  Judea,  who  presents  her 
sons  to  him.  We  can  trace  in  the  Emperor  that  fine,  gentle,  philo¬ 
sophical  expression  of  countenance  that  belongs  to  the  Antonines,  and 
seems  the  very  personification  of  calm  civilization  holding  fanaticism 
in  check.  Children  bearing  palms  precede  him.  In  the  midst  a  pagan 
altar  and  a  bull  symbolize  religious  reconciliation.  Judea,  a  paiera  in 
her  hand,  seems  to  participate  in  the  sacrifice  about  to  be  offered. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  official  optimism  keeps  sovereigns  informed. 
At  bottom,  the  opposition  of  the  East  and  West  was  only  becoming 
more  sharply  defined  and  felt;  and  soon  infallible  symptoms  no  longer 
permitted  the  Emperor  to  doubt  of  it.  His  benevolent  eclecticism 
occasional!}"  received  strange  shocks. 

From  Syria  Hadrian  passed  into  Egypt  by  way  of  Petra.  His 
dissatisfaction  and  annoyance  with  the  Orientals  increased  at  every 
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stop.  Egypt  bad  hitherto  been  but  little  agitated.  The  revival  of  the 
old  faiths  going  on  on  all  sides  now  led,  however,  to  some  ferment 
t  icro.  It  was  very  long  since  an  Apis  had  been  seen;  people  began  to 
forget  those  old  chimeras,  when  £.11  at  once  a  clamour  arose:  the 
miraculous  animal  had  been  found;  every  one  claimed  it,  contended 
for  its  possession.  Christianity  itself  was  less  rigid  in  its  attitude  in 
Egypt  than  elsewhere,  and  many  pagan  superstitions  were  mixed  up 
with.  it.  Hadrian  diverted  himself  with  these  absurdities.  A  pleasant 
letter,  written  by  him  to  his  brother-in-law  Servian,  has  been  handed 
down  to  us: — 

“  This  Egypt  tlint  thou  didst  use  to  boast  of  to  me,  my  dear  Servian,  I  find 
frivolous,  suspended  to  a  thread,  fluttering  at  every  breath  of  the  prevailing  fashion. 
There  the  adorers  of  Scrapis  are  at  the  same  time  Christians,  and  those  who  call 
themselves  bishops  of  Christ  are  devotees  of  Serapis.  There  is  no  president,  of  a 
Jewish  Synagogue,  no  Samaritan,  no  Christian  priest,  who  does  not  add  to  his  func¬ 
tions  those  of  the  astrologer,  diviner,  and  charlatan.  The  patriarch  himself  when  he 
visits  Egypt  is  forced  by  some  to  adore  Scrapis,  by  others  to  adore  Christ.  Seditious, 
vain,  impertinent  generation !  Opulent,  rich,  productive  city,  where  no  one  lives 
in  idleness  !  Some  blow  glass,  others  make  paper,  others  are  dyers.  All  profess  and 
practice  a  business  of  some  sort.  The  gouty  find  something  to  do,  the  purblind  have 
employment,  the  very  blind  arc  not  without  occupation,  the-  maimed  even  do  not  re¬ 
main  inactive.  Their  only  god  is  money.  That  is  the  divinity  that  Christians,  Jews, 
people  of  every  sort,  adore.  One  regrets  to  find  so  little  morality  in  a  town  assuredly 
worthy,  both  as  to  size  and  productiveness,  to  be  the  capital  of  Egypt.  I  have  crantetl 
it  everything;  have  restored its  ancient  privileges,  have  added  new,  have  forced  them 
to  thank  uie  while  I  was  present;  but  no  sooner  had  I  left  than  they  began  to  gossip 
about  my  son  Verus,  and  to  say  on  the  subject  of  Antinous  what  thou  J  think  know- 
est.  For  all  revenge  I  wish  that  they  may  perpetually  eat  their  chickens  fecundated 
i : i  a  way  that  is  best  unmentioned.  I  have  had  forwarded  to  thee  some  aUassontcs 
glasses  (of  changing  colour),  offered  to  me  by  the  priest  of  the  temple;  tlrey  are  spe¬ 
cially  dedicated  to  thee  and  to  my  sister.  Use  them  at  dinner  on  festive  occasions;  but 
see,  however,  that  our  African  us  do  not  let  himself  make  too  much  use  of  them.’’ 

From  Egypt  Hadrian  returned  to  Syria.  There  he  found  disaffec¬ 
tion.  People  were  growing  bolder.  Antioch  received  him  ill;  here- 
gained  Athens,  where  he  was  adored.  There  he  heard  of  grave  events. 
The  Jews  were  arming  for  the  third  time.  The  access  of  furious  mad¬ 
ness  of  117  seemed  about  to  recommence.  Israel  felt  a  deeper  repug¬ 
nance  than  ever  to  Roman  government.  Every  malefactor  who 
revolted  against  authority  was  a  saint.  Every  brigand  became  a  pa¬ 
triot.  To  arrest  a  thief  appeared  a  treachery.  “Vinegar,  son  of 
Wine,”  said  a  Rabbi  to  a  Jew  whose  function  it  was  to  hunt  out  male¬ 
factors,  *‘wherefo re  dost  thou  denounce  the  people  of  God?”  Elias 
also  meets  this  worthy  gendarme,  and  counsels  him  to  throw  up  his 
calling  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  would  seem  that  Roman  authority  on  its  side  erred  in  more  ways 
than  one.  The  administration  of  Hadrian  daily  became  less  tolerant 
toward  those  Oriental  sects  which  the  Emperor  turned  into  ridicule. 
Many  priests  were  of  op) inion  that  circumcision  as  well  as  castration 
was  a  punishable  malpractice.  Tho  cases  in  which  such  as  had  had 
recourse  to  epispastic  measures  were  forced  by  fanatics  to  be  rccireum- 
cised,  especially  afforded  grounds  for  prosecution.  To  what  point  did 
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Imperial  justice  advance  in  tins  wrong  direction,  contravening  liberty 
of  conscience  ?  We  are  ignorant  as  to  this.  Hadrian  was  certainly  not 
a  man  prone  to  excesses.  In  Jewish  tradition  all  the  odium  of  these 
measures  weighs  on  Tineius  Rufus,  then  the  Pro-pra^tor  legate  of  tho 

province  of  Judea,  whose  name  was  changed  to  that  of  Tyrannus 
Kufus. 


These  vexatious  interferences,  which  it  was  easy  to  evade  in  the  only 
cases  of  much  importance  to  pious  families — those,  namely,  connected 
With  the  circumcision  of  children — were  not  the  principal  causes  of  the 
war  that  ensued.  \V  hat  really  placed  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites  was  the  horror  occasioned  them  by  the  transformation  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  progress  of  the  building  of  diilia  Capitolina. 
The  contemplation  of  a  pagan  tower  rising  on  the  ruins  of  the  Holy 
City,  of  the  site  of  the  Temple  profaned,  of  pagan  Sacrifices,  of  theatre's 
built  with  the  very  stones  of  the  venerated  edifice,  of  strangers  dwelling 
in  the  city  that  God  had  given  to  the  Jews,— all  this  seemed  to  them 
the  very  climax  of  sacrilege  and  defiance. 

4/  v_> 


Far  from  desiring  to  return  to  this  new  and  profaned  Jerusalem,  they 
shunned  it  as  an  abomination.  The  South  of  Judea,  on  the  contrary, 
was  more  than  ever  Jewish  land.  There  a  number  of  large  Tillages  had 
grown  up,  all  capable  of  defending  themselves,  thanks  to  tho  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  houses,  which  were  crowded  in  a  com iDact  mass  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  hills.  Bether  had  become  for  the  Israelites  of  these  districts 
a  second  Holy  City,  an  equivalent  for  Sion.  The  fanatical  population 
procured  themselves  arms  by  a  singular  stratagem.  They  were  bound 
to  furnish  the  Bomans  with  a  certain  quantity  of  warlike  weapons  ; 
these  they  made  badly,  so  as  to  insure  their  being  rejected,  and  tho 
condemned  arms  remained  at  their  own  disposal.  In  default  of  visi¬ 
ble  fortifications  they  constructed  immense  subterraneous  works,  and 
the  defences  of  Bether  were  completed  by  advanced  works  in  small 
stones.  The  Jews  left  in  Egypt  and  Libya  hastened  thither  to  swell  the 
mass  of  the  rebels. 


We  must  do  this  justice  to  the  enlightened  portion  of  the  nation, 
that  they  took  no  part  in  a  movement  involving  prodigious  ignorance 
of  the  world  and  complete  blindness.  The  Pharisees  in  general  main¬ 
tained  an  attitude  of  suspicion  and  reserve.  Many  of  their  doctors  fled 
into  Galilee,  others  into  Greece,  to  avoid  the  impending  storm.  Many 
made  no  secret  of  their  fidelity  to  the  Empire,  and  even  attributed  to 
it  legitimate  claims.  Rabbi  Joshua  ben  Hananiah  seems  to  have  acted 
in  a  conciliatory  manner  up  to  extreme  old  age,  and  it  was  after  his 
time,  say  the  Talmudists,  that  good  counsel  and  refl.ee  :.on  were  lost. 
We  can  observe  in  the  circumstances  under  consideration  what  might 
have  been  invariably  seen  for  more  than  a  hundred  years — the  people 
easily  duped  by  the  faintest  breath  of  Messianic  hope,  rushing  forward 
in  spite  of  their  doctors,  who  for  their  part  had  no  thought  save  for 
their  casuistry  ;  and  if  indeed  they  died,  did  not  die  fighting,  but 
guarding  themselves  from  any  failure  in  respect  to  the  law. 
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Tlic  Christians  resisted  temptation  even  better.  Although  revoTt 
might,  indeed,  have  gratified  the  enmity  of  some  of  them  against  the 
itoinan  liimpno,  an  instinctive  mistrust  of  whatever  proceeded  from 
fanatical  Israel  arrested  them  on  the  dangerous  incline.  The  Christian 
course  had  already  been  decided  on.  The  form  their  resistance  to  tho 
Empire  tools:  was  not  rebellion,  but  martyrdom.  They  were  prett-  nu¬ 
merous  in  Juaca,  and,  unlike  the  orthodox  Jews,  even  permitted  them¬ 
selves  to  lmiabit  ADua.  Naturally  the  Jews  sought  to  influence  these 
iru-ir  quasi-countrymen,  but  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were  already  very 
far  removed  from  all  terrestrial  policy.  Their  Master  had  for  ever 
buried  too  hopes  of  a  material  patriotism  and  Messianism.  The  remn 
of  Hadrian  v.  as  anything  but  unfavourable  to  the  Christian  churches. 
They  did  not  stii.  Nay,  tnere  were  even  found  among  them  voices 
predicting  to  the  Jews  the  consequences  of  their  stubbornness  endtEe 
extermination  that  awaited  them.  * 

H. 

.  ^  dewish  revoLs  had  connected  themselves  more  or  less  with  Mes¬ 
sianic  hopes,  but  no  one  had  positively  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah, 
i ins  was  what  now  happened.  Doubtless,  under  the  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tian  ideas  and  in  imitation  of  Jesus,  a  personage  gave  himself  out  as 
tne  long-expected  celestial  envoy,  and  succeeded  in  seducing  the  peo¬ 
ple.  W e  can  only  discern  as  through  a  cloud  the  history  of  this  simi¬ 
lar  episode.  Ihe  Jews,  who  alone  could  have  told  us  what  was  the 
real  irtimate  idea  and  secret  motive  of  the  agitators,  have  only  afforded 
us  on  this  subject  a  series  of  confused  images  resembling  the  r^collee 
tions  of  a  man  who  has  come  through  a  fit  of  delirium.  They  had  no 

Barcochebas,  as  the  Christians  call 

nation  itself  can- 

n  ,  ,  -  —  X- ~ he  was  bom  was 

Coziba,  and  lie  was  never  called  anything  but  the  “Son  of  Coziba” 

(n»ar  or  ten  Coziba).  His  true  proper  name  is  unknown.  Perhaps  his 
followers  were  led  intentionally  to  conceal  his  name  and  that  of  his 
family  in  tne  interest  of  the  Messianic  part  he  had  to  plav  lb-  was 
it  appears,  a  nephew  of  Rabbi  Eleazar  of  Modin,  an  agadk  ofgreat 
reputation  who  had  l-.ved  much  with  E,  Gamaliel  II.  and  his  compan- 
10nS*  x  Beraaps  tne  memory  of  the  Maccabees,  which  was  a  still  living 
one  at  Modin  and  consecrated  by  a  superb  monument,  excited  a  pair - 
oue  heroism  in  Bar-Ooziba.  His  courage  seems  to  have  been  beyond 


y ,  r -  .*  bin  cere  iviessiamst  (  Or  ought 

wo  rather  to  see  111  tms  equivocal  personage  a  mere  charlatan,  a  per- 

t  ci  a  gross  impostor,  nay,  a  scoundrel,  as  Euse¬ 

bius  ana.  feE-Jerome  declare  him  to  have  been?  We  are  quite  igno¬ 
rant  on  this  head.  The  one  circumstance  which  might  wcurdi  in°his 
favour  is  that  he  obtained  the  adherence  of  tho  chici  Jowish°doctor  of 
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the  time,  one  who,  from  liis  mental  habitudes,  ought  to  have  proved 
the  most  opposed  to  the  chimeras  of  an  impostor  ;  we  mean  the  liabbi 
Aquiba. 

liabbi  Aquiba  had  been  for  long  years  the  highest  authority  among 
the  Jews.  They  likened  him  to  Esdras,  and  even  to  Moses.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  doctors  were  little  partial  to  agitators.  Occupied  with  their 
own  discussions,  they  made  the  whole  destiny  of  Israel  to  consist  in 
the  observance  of  the  law  ;  their  Messianic  dreams  were  limited  to 
the  realization  of  the  Mosaic  ideal  by  scrupulous  devotees.  Kow,  then, 
was  Aquiba  able  to  involve  the  people,  whose  confidence  he  possessed, 
in  a  positive  act  of  madness  ?  Perhaps  his  popular  origin  and  demo¬ 
cratic  tendency  to  contradict  the  Sadducean  tradition  contributed  to 
mislead  him.  Perhaps,  too,  the  absurdity,  of  his  exegesis  deprived 
him  of  all  practical  rectitude.  One  can  never  writh  impunity  trifle 
with  good  sense  or  strain  the  springs  of  the  mind  at  the  risk  of  break¬ 
ing  them.  In  any  case  the  fact  appears  certain.  Difficult  though  it 
bo  to  conceive,  Aquiba  did  recognize  the  Messiahship  of  Bar-C'oziba. 
In  some  sort  he  bestowed  on  him  investiture  in  presence  of  the  people 
by  solemnly  committing  to  him  the  rod  of  command,  and  holding  the 
stirrup  for  him  when  he  mounted  his  war  horse  to  inaugurate  his 
reign  as  Messiah.  The  name  of  Bar-Coziba  was  unfortunate  and  lent 
itself  to  unlucky  allusions.  Aquiba,  regarding,  as  he  did,  the  one  who 
bore  it  as  the  predestined  Saviour  of  Israel,  is  said  to  have  applied  to 
his  Messiah  Numbers  xxiv.  17,  “A  star5’  (Kokab)  “  shall  come  out  of 
Jacob,” — a  verse  to  which  was  ascribed  a  Messianic  meaning.  Thus, 
the  name  of  Bar-Coziba  was  changed  into  that  of  Bar-Kokaba,  “The 
son  of  the  star.” 


Bar-Coziba,  being  thus  recognized  by  the  man  who,  without  official 
title  indeed,  but  in  virtue  of  a  kind  of  general  acceptation,  passed  as 
the  religious  guide  of  the  Israelitish  people,  became  the  head  of  the 
revolt,  and  war  was  decided  on.  At  first  the  Koreans  took  no  notice  of 
these  foolish  agitations.  Bether,  in  an  out-of-the-way  situation,  and 
far  from  the  great  roads,  attracted  little  of  their  attention;  but  when 
the  movement  had  spread  over  all  Judea,  and  the  Jews  everywhere 
began  to  form  threatening  groups,  they  were  obliged  to  open  their 
eyes.  Attacks,  ambuscades  against  Eoman  authority  multiplied  and 
became  murderous.  And  moreover,  the  movement — like  those  of  G8 
and  117 — had  a  tendency  to  spread  all  over  the  East.  The  Arab  brig¬ 
ands,  on  the  borders  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  given  back  to 
anarchy  by  the  destruction  of  theNabalian  kingdom  of  Petra,  discerned 
a  prospect  of  pillaging  Syria  and  Egypt.  The  commotion  was  general. 
Those  who  had  practiced  epispasm  in  order  to  escape  from  the  capita¬ 
tion,  now  submitted  anew  to  a  painful  operation  in  order  not  to  bo 
excluded  from  the  hopes  of  Israel.  Some  so  entirely  believed  that  the 
Messianic  time  had  indeed  come,  that  they  considered  themselves 
authorized  to  pronounce  the  name  of  Jehovah  as  it  is  written. 

During  Hadrian’s  stay  in  Egypt  and  Syria  the  conspirators  dissem¬ 
bled,  but  no  sooner  had  the  Emperor  left  for  Athens  than  the  revolt 
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broke  out.  It  appears  that  a  rumour  was  circulated  of  the  Emperor 
being  ill  and  stricken  with  leprosy;  JEiia,  with  its  Roman  colony,  was 
strongly  guarded;  the  Lerjio  Decima  Fretensis  continued  to  garrison  it; 
and  no  doubt  the  road  between  JElia  and  Csesarea,  a  town  which  was 
the  centre  of  Roman  governments,  remained  equally  free.  Hence  iElia 
Y/as  never  hemmed  in  by  the  insurrection.  It  was  easy  to  maintain  its 
communications,  thinks  to  a  belt  of  colonies  established  to  the  west 
and  north  of  the  city,  and  especially  thanks  to  the  situation  of  Nico- 
polis  and  Lyddq,  of  which  the  Romans  were  secure. 

It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  rebels  in  then*  march  towards  the 
north  did  not  go  beyond  Bether,  and  never  reached  Jerusalem.  But 
all  the  villages  of  Judea  which  were  not  garrisoned  proclaimed  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  Israel.  Bether,  more  particularly,  became  a  kind  of 
small  capital — a  Jerusalem  in  expectation — on  a  level  with  the  greater, 
which  it  was  hoped  would  soon  be  conquered.  The  situation  of  Bether 
was  one  of  the  strongest  possible;  it  was  the  head  of  a  line  command¬ 
ing  all  the  valleys  of  the  insurgent  district,  and  rendered  almost  im¬ 
pregnable  by  enormous  works,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen. 

The  first  care  of  the  insurgents  was  the  monetary  question.  One  of 
the  daily  tortures  faithful  Jews  had  to  undergo  was  the  handling  of 
money  bearing  the  effigy  of  the  Emperor  and  idolatrous  images.  For 
religious  offerings,  more  particularly,  coins  of  the  Asmonean  princes, 
which  still  circulated  in  the  country,  were  assiduously  sought  out,  or 
else  those  struck  in  the  time  of  the  first  revolt,  when  the  Asmonean 
coinage  had  been  imitated.  The  new  insurrection  was  too  poor  and  too 
ill  provided  with  tools  to  issue  new  types.  Its  members  were  con¬ 
tented  to  withdraw  from  circulation  such  pieces  as  bore  the  images  of 
Flavius  and  Trajan,  and  to  strike  them  anew  with  orthodox  types  that 
the  people  were  familiar  with,  and  which  had  in  their  eyes  a  national 
significance.  It  is  probable  that  some  ancient  coins  were  discovered 
and  facilitated  the  operation.  The  beautiful  coins  of  Simon  Macca¬ 
beus,  the  first  Jewish  prince  who  ever  coined  money,  were  especially 
chosen  for  this  purpose.  Their  era,  which  was  that  of  “  the  liberty  of 
Israel,”  or  “  of  Jerusalem,”  pointed  them  out  as  expressly  made  for  exist¬ 
ing  circumstances.  Still  more  appropriate  were  those  that  displayed 
the  temple  surmounted  by  a  star,  or  those  presenting  the  simple  imago 
of  the  two  trumpets,  destined,  according  to  the  law,  to  convoke  Israel 
to  the  holy  war.  The  superimposed  impression  was  coarsely  done, 
and  in  a  great  number  of  coins  the  primitive  Roman  type  is  still  visi¬ 
ble.  This  coinage  is  called  “the  money  of  Coziba,”  or  “the  money  of 
the  revolt.”  As  it  was  partly  fictitious,  it  lost,  later  on,  much  of  its 
value. 

The  war  was  long  and  terrible.  It  lasted  over  two  years,  and  the  best 
generals  seem  to  have  been  worn  out  with  it.  Tineius  Rufus,  finding 
himself  outnumbered,  asked  for  help.  His  colleague,  Publicius  Mar- 
cellus,  legate  of  Syria,  joined  him  in  all  haste,  but  both  were  baffled. 
In  order  to  crush  the  insurrection,  it  was  necessary  to  summon  from 
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his  command  in  Britain  the  first  captain  of  his  day,  Sextus  Julius  Scv- 
erus.  On  him  was  bestowed  the  title  of  Legate  of  the  province  of  Judea 
in  the  place  of  Tineius  Kufus.  Qumtus  Lollius  Urbicus  seconded  him 
as  the  legate  of  Hadrian. 

The  rebels  never  showed  themselves  in  the  open  plain,  but  they  were 
masters  of  the  heights,  where  they  raised  fortifications,  hollowing  out 
between  those  crenelated  villages  of  theirs  covered  ways  and  subter¬ 
ranean  communications  lighted  from  above  by  openings  admitting  the 
air.  These  secret  tunnels  served  them  as  places  of  refuge  when  they 
were  driven  back,  and  enabled  them  to  go  and  defend  another  posi¬ 
tion.  Poor  race  !  Chased  from  its  own  soil,  it  would  fain  sink  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  rather  than  quit  it,  or  suffer  it  to  be  profaned.  This 
mole-like  warfare  was  an  extremely  bloody  one.  Jewish  fanaticism 
equalled  in  intensity  its  outbreak  in  70.  Julius  Severus  never  ventured 
to  come  to  an  engagement  with  his  foes;  seeing  their  numbers  and  their 
despair,  he  feared  to  expose  the  heavy  Boman  masses  to  the  dangers 
of  a  war  of  barricades  and  fortified  mounds.  He  attacked  the  rebels 
separately,  and  thanks  to  the  number  of  his  soldiers  and  the  skill  of 
his  lieutenants,  he  almost  always  succeeded  in  hemming  them  in  in  their 
trenches  and  starving  them. 

Bar-Coziba,  at  bay  before  the  impossible,  became  daily  more  violent. 
His  sway  was  regal,  he  ravaged  the  whole  country  round.  As  to  his 
part  of  Messiah,  it  would  appear  that  in  order  to  sustain  it  he  did  not 
shrink  from  gross  imposture.  The  refusal  of  the  Christians  to  admit 
his  Messiahship  and  make  common  cause  with  him  was  a  source  of 
much  irritation.  He  ended  by  persecuting  them  most  cruelly.  The 
admitted  Messiahship  of  Jesus  was  tantamount  to  the  denial  of  his,  and 
formed  a  grave  obstacle  to  his  plans.  Those  who  refused  to  deny  and 
blaspheme  the  name  of  Jesus  were  slain,  scourged,  tortured.  Jude, 
who  appears  to  have  been  at  the  time  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  may  have 
figured  among  his  victims.  The  political  indifference  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  their  loyal  fidelity  to  the  empire,  must,  to  the  fanatic  Jews, 
have  borne  the  semblance  of  a  want  of  patriotism.  It  appears,  indeed, 
that  reasonable  Jews  themselves  frankly  expressed  their  discontent. 
One  day  when  Aquiba  exclaimed,  on  catching  sight  of  Bar-Coziba, 
“Behold  the  Messiah,”  Babbi  Johanan  ben  Torta  replied  to  him, 
“Aquiba,  the  grass  shall  have  grown  between  thy  jaws  before  the  Bon 
of  David  shall  come.” 

•  Borne,  as  always,  ended  by  overcoming.  Each  centre  of  resistance 
fell  in  turn.  Fifty  of  the  improvised  fortresses  that  the  rebels  had  built 
for  themselves,  and  nine  hundred  and  fifty-five  villages,  were  taken 
and  destroyed.  Beth  Bimmon,  on  the  frontiers  of  Idumea,  retained 
the  memory  of  a  fearful  slaughter  of  fugitives.  The  siege  of  Bether 
was  particularly  long  and  difficult  ;  the  last  extremities  of  hunger  and 
thirst  were  there  endured;  Bar-Coziba  perished  there,  but  nothing  is 
known  of  the  circumstances  of  his  death. 

The  massacre  was  horrible..,- One  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  Jews- 
were  killed  in  the  several  encounters.  As  to  the  number  that  perished 
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by  hunger,  fire,  and  disease,  it  is  incalculable.  Women  and  children 
were  slaughtered  in  cold  blood.  Judea  literally  became  a  desert ;  wolves 
and  hyenas  entered  its  dwellings  howling.  Many  of  the  towns  of  the 
Darom  were  ruined  for  ever,  and  the  desolate  aspect  that  the  country 
presents  at  this  day  is  the  living  witness  of  a  catastrophe  that  took  place 
seventeen  centuries  and  a  half  ago. 

The  Homan  army  also  had  been  severely  tried.  Hadrian,  writing  to 
the  Senate  from  Athens,  does  not  employ  the  customary  Imperial  pre¬ 
amble:  “Si  vos  iiberique  vestri  valetis ,  beneest ;  ego  quidem  d  e.x ercitus  vale - 
mus .”  Severus  was  recompensed  as  he  deserved  for  this  well-conducted 
campaign.  The  Senate,  at  the  suggestion  of  Hadrian,  decreed  him  tri¬ 
umphal  ornaments,  and  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Legate  of  Syria. 
The  army  of  Judea  was  laden  with  rewards.  The  Emperor  received 
the  imperial  salutation  for  the  second  time. 

Those  of  the  conquered  who  were  not  killed  were  sold  at  the  same 
price  as  horse3  at  the  annual  Terebinth  fair  near  Hebron.  This  was 
the  spot  where  Abraham  wras  supposed  to  have  been  encamped  when 
he  received  the  visit  of  the  three  divine  personages.  The  field  where 
this  fair  was  held,  marked  out  carefully  by  a  rectangular  boundary,  still 
exists..  Thenceforth  a  fatal  memory  was  associated  in  the  mind  cf  the 
Jewrs  with  the  spot,  hitherto  so  sacred  in  their  eyes.  They  no  longer 
spoke  of  the  Terebinth  fair  but  with  horror.  Such  a3  did  not  find 
purchasers  there  were  taken  to  Gaza,  and  exposed  for  sale  at  another 
lair  that  Hadrian  had  instituted.  As  for  the  unfortunates  that  could 
not  be  got  rid  of  in  Palestine,  they  were  transported  into  Egypt,  num¬ 
bers  were  shipwrecked,  others  died  of  hunger,  others  again  were  slaugh¬ 
tered  by  the  Egyptians,  who  had  not  forgotten  the  atrocities  committed 
by.tiio  J gwts  in  those  very  regions  eighteen  years  before.  Two  brothers 
who  still  continued  their  resistance  at  Kafar  Kharouba  were,  wfith  their 
partisans,  annihilated. 

Nevertheless,  the  caverns  of  Judea  still  contained  a  crowd  of  unfor¬ 
tunates  who  did  not  dare  to  quit  them  for  fear  of  meeting  their  death. 
Their  life  wras  a  horrible  one;  every  unusual  sound  seemed  to  them  to 
denote  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  then  in  their  panic  they  rushed  off, 
crushing  each  other  to  death.  They  had  nothing  to  satisfy  their  hun¬ 
ger,  except  the  bodies  of  their  kindred,  and  of  these  they  ate.  It  would 
appear  that  in  certain  cases  Roman  authority,  in  order  to  render  tho 
sense  cf  chastisement  still  more  vivid,  forbade  the  burying  of  the 
dead.  Judea  was  like  avast  charnel-house.  The  wrretches  wdio  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reaching  the  desert  esteemed  themselves  the  favoured  of 
God. 

All,  assuredly,  had  not  deserved  this  severe  chastisement.  On  this 
occasion,  as  too  often  happens,  the  wrise  had  to  pay  for  the  fools.  A 
nation  is  a  solidarity,  the  individual  who  has  in  no  way  contributed  to 
the  faults  of  his  countrymen,  who  has  even  groaned  over  them,  is  no 
less  punished  than  the  rest.  The  first  duty  of  a  community  is  to  hold 
its  absurd  elements  in  check.  Now7  the  notion  of  retreating  out  of 
that  great  Mediterranean  confederation  created  by  Borne  was  absurdity 
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itself.  In  proportion  as  the  gentle  and  pacific  Jew,  who  only  asked 
liberty  to  meditate  on  the  Law,  is  worthy  of  the  sympathies  of  the 
historian,  our  principles  oblige  ns  to  be  severe  upon  a  Bar-Coziba 
plunging  his  country  into  an  abyss  of  woe,  or  upon  an  Aquiba  lending 
the  support  of  his  authority  to  popular  folly,  liespeet  is,  indeed,  due 
to  whosoever  sheds  his  blood  in  a  cause  he  deems  righteous,  but  this 
does  not  entitle  him  to  approbation.  The  Israelitish  fanatics  were  not 
lighting  for  liberty,  but  for  the  theocracy,  for  liberty  to  vex  pagans  and 
exterminate  whatever  they  judged  to  be  evil.  The  ideal  they  sought 
after  would  have  been  an  unbearable  condition.  Comparable  for  in¬ 
tolerance  to  the  melancholy  Asmonean  epoch,  it  would  have  been  the 
reign  of  zealots,  radicals  of  the  worst  sort.  It  would  have  been  the 
massacre  of  the  infidels — in  short,  the  terror.  All  the  Liberals  of  the 
second  century  viewed  it  in  this  light.  A  man  of  high  intelligence, 
belonging,  like  the  Jews,  to  a  noble  and  conquered  race,  the  antiquary 
Pausanias  expresses  himself  thus,  “In  my  time  reigned  that  Hadrian, 
who  showed  so  much  respect  to  all  gods,  and  had  the  welfare  of  his 
subjects  so  much  at  heart.  He  never  undertook  an v  war  without  being 
forced  to  it.  As  to  the  Hebrews,  neighbours  of  Syria,  it  was  because 
they  rebelled  that  he  conquered  them/’ 

HI. 

9 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  insane  rebellion  was  a  real  per¬ 
secution  of  Judaism.  A  tribute  still  heavier  than  the  Fiscus  JudaiciLS 
imposed  by  Vespasian  now  weighed  on  all  Jews.  The  exercise  of  the 
most  essential  portions  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  such  as  circumcision, 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  Feast  days,  even  simple  customs 


turning  spies,  tracked  the  faithful  who  gathered  together  in  the  most 
secret  places  they  could  find  to  study  the  sacred  code;  they  were  re¬ 
duced  to  reading*  it  on  their  house-tops.  Doctors  were  pursued  with 
inveterate  animosity;  rabbinical  ordinations  subjected  the  confirmed 
and  the  confirming  alike  to  pain  of  death.  There  were  numerous 
martyrs  in  Judea  and  in  Galilee;  to  be  a  Jew  was  looked  on  as  a  crime 
throughout  Syria.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  time  of  the  execution 
of  the  two  brothers,  Julianus  and  Pappus,  who  remain  celebrated  in 
Jewish  tradition  for  having  preferred  death  to  an  apparent  violation  of 
the  law  publicly  committed.  They  were  offered  water  in  a  coloured 
glass  that  it  might  be  supposed  they  had  drunk  pagan  wine;  they  re¬ 
fused  to  drink. 

It  is  about  this  time  that  we  find  the  schools  of  the  Casuists  most 
occupied  with  distinguishing  between  the  precerjts  that  may  be  in¬ 
fringed  to  escape  death  and  those  for  which  martyrdom  has  to  be 
suffered.  The  doctors  generally  admit  that  in  times  of  persecution 
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resist  tlie  orders  of  the  Emperor.”  It  was  admitted  that  religious  ser¬ 
vices  might  be  kept  secret;  and  instead  of  a  noisy  celebration  of  infant 
circumcision,  it  was  held  enough  to  announce  it  by  the  sound  of  hand- 
mills.  Further,  it  was  pointed  out  that,  according  to  Leviticus  xviii.  5, 
the  observance  of  the  law  produces  life,  and  that  consequently  he  who 
dies  for  the  law  is  responsible  for  his  death;  hence,  when  placed 
between  two  precepts,  observance  of  the  law,  conservation  of  one’s  own 
life,  one  is  bound  to  obey  the  second  as  the  most  imperative,  at  least 
when  death  is  certain,  just  as  in  a  grave  illness  one  may  take  medicine 
into  which  impure  substances  enter.  Another  point  which  was  equally 
agreed  on  was  that  death  must  be  met  rather  than  consent  to  the  public 
violation  of  the  least  commandment. 

Finally,  all  agreed  in  placing  the  duty  of  teaching  above  every  other 
obligation.  It  was  at  Lydda  especially  that  these  questions  were  agi¬ 
tated,  and  this  town  had,  indeed,  celebrated  martyrs  who  were  called 
“the  slain  of  Lydda.” 

What  rendered  the  position  of  these  martyrs  singularly  painful  was 
that  great  doubt  as  to  Providence  which  harasses  the  mind  of  the  Jew 
the  moment  he  is  no  longer  prosperous  and  triumphant.  The  Chris¬ 
tian,  entirely  depending  on  a  future  life,  is  never  more  firm  in  his 
faith  than  when  he  is  persecuted.  The  Jewish  martyr  has  not  the 
same  certainty.  “Where  is  now  your  God?”  is  the  ironical  question 
that  he  always  believes  himself  to  hear  from  the  mouth  of  the  heathen. 
Eabbi  Ismael  ben  Elischa  never  ceases  his  conflict  with  the  thoughts 
that  rose  in  his  soul  and  in  the  souls  of  his  companions  against  the 
Divine  justice.  “Hast  thou  still  confidence  in  thy  God?”  was  the 
question  pnfc  to  him.  “Though  He  should  slay  me,  I  should  hope  in 
Him,”  answered  Ismael,  using  a  wrongly  interpreted  expression  of 
Job’s. 

Aquiba,  who  had  been  long  a  prisoner,  never  ceased,  spite  of  his 
captivity,  to  maintain  his  relations  with  his  disciples.  “Prepare 
yourselves  for  death,  dreadful  days  are  at  hand,”  were  words  always  in 
his  mouth.  Some  private  teaching  of  his  of  which  the  Homans  re¬ 
ceived  information  led  to  his  being  put  to  death.  He  was  flayed,  we 
are  told,  with  red-hot  iron  hooks.  While  he  was  being  torn  to  pieces 
he  went  on  crying,  “Jehovah  is  our  God;  Jehovah  is  the  only  (chad) 
God.”  His  voice  dwelt  lingeringly  on  this  word  only  till  he  expired. 
Then  a  celestial  voice  was  heard:  “Happy  Aquiba,  who  died  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  word  ‘  only !’  ” 

Israel  did  not  arrive  at  the  idea  of  immortality  till  late  and  through 
successive  experiences.  Martyrdom,  by  a  kind  of  necessity,  brought 
about  that  belief.  Hov/  could  it  be  pretended  that  those  scrupulous 
observers  of  the  lav/  who  died  for  it  had  their  recompense  here  below? 
The  answer  that  sufficed  for  such  cases  as  those  of  Job  and  Tobias  no 
longer  sufficed  here.  How  speak  of  a  long  and  happy  life  for  heroes 
expiring  in  atrocious  torments  ?  Either  their  God  was  unjust,  or  the 
saints  thus  tortured  were  great  criminals.  We  see,  indeed,  mediaeval 
martyrs  sustaining  this  last  thesis  with  a  kind  of  despair,  and  declaring 
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when  led  to  tlie  stake  tliat.  they  had  deserved  it,  having  committed  all 
kinds  of  crimes.  But  such  a  paradox  was  rare.  The  reign  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  reserved  for  the  saints  was  the  first  solution  essayed  for  this 
formidable  problem.  Later,  it  v/as  a  received  doctrine  that  ascensions 
to  heaven  in  spirit,  apocalypses,  contemplation  of  the  sublime  secrets 
of  the  Cabala,  were  the  martyrs’  rewards.  But  in  proportion  as  the 
apocalyptic  spirit  died  away,  the  tlkva,  that  is  to  say,  the  invincible 
trust  cf  man  in  the  justice  of  God,  assumed  forms  similar  to  the  per¬ 
manent  Paradise  of  Christians.  Still,  never  did  this  faith  become  an 
absolute  dogma  with  the  Israelites  ;  there  was  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
T'.iora ,  and  how  could  it  be  supposed  that  God  had  purposely  deprived 
the  ancient  saints  of  so  fundamental  a  dogma  ? 

Henceforth  all  hope  cf  seeing  the  temple  rebuilt  was  lost.  The  very 
consolation  of  dwelling  near  the  holy  places  had  to  he  renounced.  The 
kind  of  reverence  that  the  Jewish  people  had  for  the  soil  that  they  be¬ 
lieved  had  been  given  them  of  Goci,  was  the  evil  that  Roman  authority 
was  determined  to  cure  at  any  price,  so  as  to  cut  for  the  future  at  the 
reot  of  all  Judaic  wars.  An  edict  drove  the  Jews  from  Jerusalem  and 
its  environs  on  pain  of  death.  The  very  sight  of  Jerusalem  was  denied 
to  them.  On  only  one  day  of  the  year,  the  anniversary  of  the  sacking 
of  the  city,  they  obtained  an  authorization  to  come  and  weep  over  the 
ruins  of  the  temple,  and  to  anoint  with  oil  a  certain  pierced  stone, 
which  they  regarded  as  marking  the  site  of  the  Holy  of  Holies.  And 
even  this  permission  was  dearly  bought.  “On  that  day,5’  says  St. 
Jerome,  “  you  might  see  a  mournful  crowd  of  j^eople — miserable  with¬ 
out  availing  to  win  pity — assemble,  approach.  Decrepit  women,  old 
men  in  rags,  all  weep — and  behold,  while  the  tears  are  running  down 
their  cheeks,  while  they  raise  their  livid  arms,  and  tear  their  dishevel¬ 
led  hair,  a  soldier  draws  near  and  bids  them  pay  for  the  right  cf  weep¬ 
ing  a  little  longer.”  The  rest  of  Judea  was  also  forbidden  to  the 
Israelites,  but  less  rigorously,  for  certain  localities,  as,  for  instance, 
Lydda,  always  retained  their  Jewish  peculiarities. 

The  Samaritans,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war,  hardly  suffered 
less  in  consequence  of  it  than  the  Jews.  Gerizim,  like  Moriah,  had  its 
temple  of  Jupiter,  the  prohibition  of  circumcision  hampered  them  in 
the  free  exercise  of  their  cultus,  and  the  memory  of  Bar-Coziba  appears 
to  have  been  laden  with  maledictions  among  them. 

The  building  of  JElia  Capitolina  went  on  more  actively  than  ever. 
All  efforts  were  made  to  efface  the  memory  of  a  past  fraught  with  men¬ 
ace.  The  old  name  of  Jerusalem  was  almost  forgotten.  iElia  replaced 
it  throughout  the  East,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  Jerusalem 
was  a  term  of  ancient  geography  that  no  one  knew  any  more.  The 
town  became  filled  with  profane  edifices,  forums,  baths,  temples,  thea¬ 
tres,  telranymphea,  Ac.  Statues  vrere  abundant  everywhere  ;  and  the 
subtle  mind  of  the  Jews  found  in  them  ironical  intentions  that  Ha¬ 
drian’s  engineers  assuredly  did  not  entertain.  Thus,  over  the  gate 
which  led  to  Bethlehem,  there  was  a  marble  sculpture  in  which  it  was 
thought  swine  might  be  distinguished,  and  this  was  considered  a  cut- 
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ting  sarcasm  against  the  conquered  people.  But  they  forgot  that  the 
boar  was  a  Homan  emblem,  and  figured  on  the  standards  of  the  legions. 
The  outer  boundary  of  the  town  was  slightly  changed  on  the  south 
side,  and  became  nearly  what  it  is  at  the  present  day.  Mount  Sion  re¬ 
mained  outside  the  walls,  and  was  covered  with  market-gardens. 
Those  parts  of  the  town  which  were  not  rebuilt,  afforded  masses  of  di  - 
placed  masonry,  which  served  as  quarries  for  new  buildings.  The  sub¬ 
structure  of  the  temple  of  Herod  (the  present  liar  "in)  excited  amazement 
by  its  solidity ;  the  Christians  early  pretended  that  those  colossal 
foundations  would  only  be  shaken  asunder  at  the  coming  of  Anti¬ 
christ. 

On  the  site  of  the  temple,  as  we  have  already  said,  rose  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitoiine.  Bacchus,  Serapis,  Astarte,  the  Dioscuri  were 
associated  therein  with  the  chief  divinity.  The  statues  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror  were,  as  usual,  numerous  ;  one  at  least  of  these  was  an  equestrian 
one.  The  statues  of  Jupiter  and  Venus  were  likewise  raised  near  Gol¬ 
gotha.  When,  at  a  later  epoch,  the  sacred  topography  of  the  Christians 
became  fixed,  this  proximity  occasioned  great  scandal,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  an  intentional  outrage.  It  was  even  supposed  that  the  Empe¬ 
ror  had  meant  to  profane  Bethlehem  by  installing  there  the  worship  of 
Adonis. 

Antoninus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Verus  occupied  themselves  wuth  the 
embellishment  of  the  city  ancl  the  amelioration  of  the  roads  leading  to 
it.  These  public  works  irritated  true  Jews.  “After  all,  the  works  of 
this  nation  are  admirable,  ”  said  Rabbi  Judah-bar-Xlai  one  day  to  two  of 
his  friends  who  were  sitting  with  him.  ‘  They  establish  forums,  con¬ 
struct  bridges,  build  thermae.”  “  A  great  merit  truly  !  ”  replied  Simeon- 
ben-Jochai  ;  “it  is  because  of  their  utility  that  they  do  all  this;  forums 
for  brothels,  baths  for  amusement,  bridges  for  the  sake  of  toll.”  The 
hatred  of  Greek  life,  always  lively  in  the  Jew,  was  redoubled  at  the 
sight  of  a  material  renewal  which  appeared  its  dazzling  triumph. 

Thus  ended  the  last  attempt  of  the  Jewish  people  to  continue  a  na¬ 
tion  possessing  a  city  and  a  definite  territory.  It  is  with  good  reason 
that  the  war  of  Bar-Coziba  is  called  in  the  Talmud,  “The  war  of  exter¬ 
mination.”  Some  serious  commotions,  and  as  it  wero  revivals  of 
quenched  fires,  occurred,  indeed,  in  the  first  years  of  Antoninus  but  they 
were  easily  repressed.  From  henceforth  Israel  had  no  name  nor  country, 
and  begins  the  wandering  life  which  is,  during  centuries,  to  mark  it 
out  for  the  world's  wonder.  In  the  Roman  Empire  the  civil  position  of 
the  Jew -was  lost  irreparably.  Had  Palestine  so  willed,  it  might  have 
become  a  province  like  Syria  ;  its  fate  would  neither  have  been  better 
nor  worse  than  that  of  the  other  provinces.  In  the  first  century  many 
Jews  had  attained  to  posts  of  extraordinary  importance.  This  will  no 
more  be  seen ;  it  seems  as  though  the  Jews  had  vanished  under  the 
earth.  They  are  only  heard  of  as  beggars  who  have  taken  refuge  with¬ 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  seated  at  the  gates  of  Aricia,  assailing 
chariots  and  clinging  to  their  wheels  in  order  to  obtain  some  trifio 
from  the  compassion  of  travellers.  They  arc  a  flock  of  r ayahs,  having, 
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indeed,  their  statutes  ana  personal  magistrate,  but  outside  of  the 
common  law,  forming  no  portion  of  the  State,  occupying  a  position 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Tzigani  in  Europe.  There  was  no 
longer  a  single  rich,  notable,  respected  Jew  to  be  found  dealing  on 
equal  terms  with  men  of  the  world.  The  great  Jewish  fortunes  only 
reappeared  in  the  sixth  century, — especially  among  the  Visigoths  of 
Spain, — in  consequence  of  the  false  ideas  spread  by  Christianity  about 
usury  and  commerce.  The  Jew  then  became,  and  continued  for  a 
great  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  necessary  personage,  without  whom 
the  world  could  not  accomplish  the  most  simple  transaction.  It  was 
reserved  for  modern  Liberalism  to  put  an  end  to  this  exceptional  posi¬ 
tion.  The  decree  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  1791  re-made  the 
Jew’s  members  of  a  nation  and  citizens. 

Eunest  Henan,  in  Contemporary  Beviezc. 


DRUNKENNESS  IN  ENGLAND. 

There  is  a  popular  belief  that  drunkenness  in  England  among  the 
upper  classes  is  dying  out.  It  is  true,  I  suppose,  that  men  of  birth 
and  position  are  no  longer  in  the  habit  cf  drinking  their  six  bottles  at 
dinner  and  sprawling  under  the  table  helpless.  A  man  who  would 
drink  like  this,  at  his  own  or  a  friend’s  table,  nowadays  would  hardly 
be  tolerated  in  respectable  society.  Drunkenness  in  England  among 
the  upper  classes,  though  it  may  be  dying  out,  I  believe  is  very  far 
from  dead  yet. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  any  definite  knowledge  of  the 
amount  of  drunkenness  in  the  so-called  upper  classes  of  society  :  for 
while  the  lower  classes  seem  to  live  out  of  doors,' and  all  they  do  is 
known,  the  habits  of  the  other  class  are  so  covered  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  their  position  that  we  only  see  and  know  that  which  crops 
out  on  the  surface,  and  only  occasionally  are  there  reports  of  their  in¬ 
temperance  at  the  police-courts,  while  the  lower  classes  are  represented 
there  every  day.  Since  my  arrival  m  this  country  last  summer  I  have 
received  many  letters  from  gentlewomen,  persons  of  education  and 
refinement,  ladies  who  belong  to  the  aristocratic  circles,  confiding  to 
me  the  story  of  ruined  homes,  broken  hearts,  tarnished  careers,  the 
writhings  of  unnecessary  sickness,  the  horror  of  the  maniac’s  death — 
revealing  to  me  scenes  perfectly  appalling,  all  brought  about  by  drink. 
It  would  be  utterly  out  of  place  hero  to  go  into  detail ;  but  I  may  just 
mention  one  case  among  many.  A  gentleman,  by  his  drunkenness, 
had  dragged  his  wife,  a  lady  of  birth  and  refinement,  from  a  high 
social  position  to  one  room  in  a  low  locality,  a  heap  of  rags  for  a  bed, 
a  box,  with  a  cup  of  weak  lea  and  a  piece  of  dry  bread  on  it — six  chil¬ 
dren,  the  youngest  a  babe  fourteen  days  old.  The  very  day  they  were 
visited,  through  a  letter  I  received,  lie  had  stolen  the  last  blanket  and 
got  a  shilling  for  it.  The  poor  children  were  without  shoes — he  had 
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pawned  them  off  their  feet.  This  is  not  an  isolated  case.  The  records 
of  the  police-courts  give  us  cases  of  gentlemen,  clergymen,  lawyers, 
physicians  being  fined  for  drunkenness  ;  but  I  rejoice  that,  though 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  intemperance  prevails  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  among  the  higher  classes,  the  custom  of  drinking  to  excess  is  be¬ 
coming  more  ‘honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.’  But 
what  shall  I  say  of  its  ravages  among  the  lower  classes — the  rank  and 
file?  The  subject  is  appalling.  With  my  voice  I  can  speak:  but  on 
paper  words  fail  me.  By  day  I  walk  this  brilliant  metropolis,  and  tho 
keynote  struck  in  every  street  is  drink.  At  night  alone,  or  in  the  viler 
quarters  accompanied  by  a  detective,  I  peer  into  the  slums,  and  there 
behold  sights  of  orgie  which  compel  me  to  believe  that  drunkenness  in 
England,  among  the  lower  cl  esses,  is  far  more  prevalent  now  than  it 
was  when,  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  made  similar  investigations.  Mighty, 
mysterious,  and  midnight  London  is  a  vast  and  seething  caldron, 
where  the  Devil  and  his  earthly  agents  brew  the  curse  of  England — 
drunkenness  ! 

Yes,  the  great  curse  of  England  is  the  drink.  The  fact  is  news  to 
nobody.  In  re-stating  it  here,  I  simply  say  over  again  in  a  new  form, 
through  a  new  channel,  that  which  I  have  been  saying  in  the  form  of 
public  addresses  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States,  with  all 
my  strength,  and  all  my  power,  and  all  my  energy,  for  the  past  thirty- 
seven  years;  and  mean  to  go  on  saying,  with  God’s  help,  to  the  last  hour 
of  my  life.  It  is  impossible  that  a  fact  should  be  constantly  reiterated 
by  any  human  being  for  such  a  length  of  time,  and  with  an  earnest 
purpose,  without  its  becoming  hackneyed,  as  the  phrase  is;  and  no  one 
who  is  familiar  with  my  utterances  will  look  in  this  place  for  anything 
new.  My  hope  is  that  those  utterances  may  here  reach  many  who  have 
never  heard  the  sound  of  my  voice,  and  to  whom  therefore  the  new¬ 
ness  oi  what  I  say  lies  in  their  unfamiliarity  with  it.  As  time  goes  on, 
the  knowledge  of  the  evils  involved  in  prevalent  drinking  customs 
must  spread  and  spread,  until  every  creature  shall  be  perfectly  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  hard  fact  that  stands  at  the  head  of  this  paragraph: 
‘  The  great  carse  of  England  is  the  drink.’ 

It  is  the  theory  of  those— and  I  thank  God  tney  are  many  now,  many 
and  'noble  men  and  women — who  have  accepted  this  hard  fact  as  tho 
basis  of  their  war  unon  existing  customs;  it  is  their  theory  that  the  sole 
and  only  cure  for  this  gigantic  curse  lies  in  total  abstinence.  There 
is  no  half-way  measure.  Every  individual  is  ready  to  admit  that 
drunkenness  is  an  evil,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  do  all  we  can  to  re¬ 
move  that  evil.  So  far  we  are  all  agreed.  But  our  theory  is,  that  the 
only  way  to  remove  that  evil  is  to  remove  the  cause.  The  cause  is  per¬ 
fectly  simple  in  its  form- — it  is  the  drink.  The  cure  is  to  leave  it  abso¬ 
lutely  alone.  It  is  not  against  moderate  drinkers  we  wage  war;  it 
is  not  against  any  class  or  condition  of  men:  it  is  against  the  thing 
itself,  and  its  use  as  a  beverage.  v  Some  say  it  is  useful  as  a  medicine. 
It  has  been  recommended  to  me  as  a  medicine.  One  man  said  to  mo 
that  the  water  on  the  Continent  would  be  sure  to  make  me  ill,  and  that 
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I  ought  at  my  age  to  take  a  little  claret  to  qualify  it.  I  was  told  a  simi¬ 
lar  thing  aboutthe  water  in  Canada,  and  about  the  water  in  California, 
and  I  always  said  I  would  take  the  risk.  Let  him  who  will  be  afraid  of 
water.  The  danger  is  not  there.  In  my  sixty-second  year,  after  hav¬ 
ing  traveled  420.000  miles  and  delivered  nearly  8000  public  addresses 
on  the  subject  of  temperance  and  other  topics,  I  am  able  to  say  that, 
since  1846,  I  have  never  been  in  bed  a  whole  day  from  illness.  Yet  I 
do  not  argue  that  alcohol  is  useless  as  a  medicine;  I  leave  that  to  men 
who  are  better  able  to  present  the  scientific  phases  of  the  subject.  I 
deal  with  facts  only,  and  lay  no  claim  to  being  either  a  man  of  science 
or  a  logician.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  present  plain  facts  and  truths. 
Find  me  a  man,  sixty  years  old,  who  will  say,  ‘1  am  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  I  never  drank  a  drop  of  intoxicating  liquor,  but  I  regret  that  I  did 
not  learn  to  drink  it  when  I  was  a  young  man.’  Where  can  you  find 
such  a  man  as  that?  The  whole  world  cannot  produce  him. 
But  it  can  produce  men  enough  to  curse  the  day  they  touched  the  first 
drop — men  enough  who  can  trace  all  their  troubles,  all  their  sorrows, 
and  nearly  all  their  offences  against  God  and  humanity,  to  that  one 
cause.  It  is  not  necessary  to  argue  that  they  can  also  lay  at  drink's 
door  their  bodily  ills.  The  wrecks  of  manhood  who  may  be  seen  shamb¬ 
ling  through  English  streets  covered  with  sores,  bloated,  the  waters  of 
death  hung  stagnant  in  their  eyes,  the  fevers  of  death  burning  on  their 
hot  foul  breaths — these  are  no  doubt  examples  which  seem  so  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  readers  of  this  magazine,  that  they  can  hardly  touch 
them  with  their  lesson.  But  there  is  abundant  testimony  of  physicians 
and  scientific  men  to  the  evils  wrought  in  every  frame  by  the  drink. 
Says  Sir  William  Gull,  ‘Many  a  man  is  poisoned  by  drink  who  has 
no  conception  that  he  is  at  all  injured  by  it.5 

I  might  fill  these  pages  easily  with  the  testimony  cf  others  regarding 
the  terrible  curse  which  drink  is  to  this  country.  There  is  no  lack  of 
witnesses.  They  tell  us  that  140,000,000'.  are  annually  spent  in  Great 
Britain  for  drink.  This  is  only  about  10.000,0004  more  than  are  spent 
for  this  purpose  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  statisticians.  Only! 
But  it  represents  vastly  more  sorrow,  vastly  more  crime,  vastly  more 
ruin  and  woe;  for  the  drink  in  America  costs  much  more  money  than 
it  does  here,  and  consequently  the  figures  do  not  relatively  indicate 
the  gallons  of  liquor  swallowed.  The  London  Times,  in  commenting 
upon  the  money  spent  for  drink  in  England  and  Wales,  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  said: 

‘  We  drank,  it  appears,  last  year,  in  spirits,  malt-liquors,  wine,  eider, 
Ac.,  more  than  seventy-two  million  gallons  of  pure  alcohol,  at  a  cost 
in  round  numbers,  of  120,000,0004  it  is  calculated  that  at  least  half 
of  this  money  is  spent  by  the  working  classes;  and  as  they  desire  prin¬ 
cipally  strength  or  quantity  in  their  drink,  we  shall  probably  not  bo 
wrong  in  assigning  to  them  very  much  more  than  half  pur  entire 
yearly  consumption.  There  is  no  mop  alcohol  in  a  bottle  of  wine  than 
in  half  a  pint  of  ardent  spirits,  and  the  cost  of  one  may  be  a  guinea, 
and  of  the  other  ninepence  or  a  shilling.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  work- 
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ing  classes  have  spent  their  60,000,000?.  in  a  cheaper  form  of  intoxica¬ 
ting  drink,  they  have  got  much  more  for  their  money,  and  may  prob¬ 
ably  be  debited  with  fifty  million  gallons  out  of  the  entire  seventy-two 
millions  of  the  year.* 

The  American  working  man  cannot  buy,  except  in  the  vilest  gin- 
saloon  in  the  United  States,  a  glass  of  the  very  worst  whisky  sold  there 
for  a  sum  so  small  as  that  which  will  enable  a  British  working  man  to 
satisfy  his  craving  for  a  dram. 

But  my  appeal  here  should,  primps*  be  more  particularly  to  the 
moderate  drinker.  It  is  from  the  moderate  drinkers  of  Great  Britain 
that  the  labourers  to  abolish  drunkenness  receive  their  si  i  ongest  oppo¬ 
sition  ;  partly  because  the  moderate  drinker  is  harder  to  convince  of 
the  evils  of  drink  than  any  other  man  is,  but  particularly  because  the 
moderate  drinkers  hold  the  influence.  If  none  drank  but  sots,  it  would 
not  take  long  to  close  every  dram-shop  in  England  ,  the  influence  of 
the  eot  goes  for  very  little  ;  and  in  point  of  fact  it  maybe  said  that 
upon  the  moderate  drinker  rests  the  burden  of  responsibility.  He  con¬ 
tends  that  the  drink  does  him  no  harm  ;  and  because  it  does  him  no 
harm  it  must  bo  a  good  thing.  If  sots  abuse  it,  is  that  any  reason  why 
he,  who  is  not  a  sot,  should  not  use  it  ?  If  he  finds  it  is  hurting  him 
he  will  stop  ;  and  so  forth,  and  so  on.  Precisely  at  what  moment  the 
drink  begins  to  do  a  man  harm,  no  one  can  tell.  If  the  physicians 
and  scientists,  who  tell  us  alcohol  is  a  poison,  speak  truth— and  I  am 
quite  sure  they  do— then  the  first  dram  he  drinks  must  begin  an  evil 
work  upon  him  ;  and  the  day  will  come — it  almost  always  does  come — 
when  he  will  be  forced  to  admit  that  he  is  being  harmed.  He  may  not 
become  a  sot,  though  his  vital  organs  may  be  fearfully  diseased  ;  but 
as  I  have  more  than  once  said,  no  man  ever  became  a  drunkard  who 
was  not  a  moderate  drinker  in  the  first  place.  Cut  off  the  supply  of 
moderate  drinkers,  and  the  drunkards  would  all  vanish  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  within  thirty  years.  Death  would  do  that  work,  and  do  it 
thoroughly;  not  a  human  being  would  be  left,  who  was  not  a  teetotaller. 
Once  I  heard  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin,  standing  in  the  Tremont  Temple, 
Boston,  say,  ‘  Would  to  God  that  the  first  drop  of  intoxicating  liquor  a 
man  should  take  into  his  system  would  produce  in  him  at  once  the  re¬ 
sult  of  years  of  drunkenness  !’  It  seemed  an  awful  thing  to  say,  but  a 
moment’s  reflection  showed  what  it  signified.  If  this  were  so,  no  man 
would  drink  the  first  glass.  He  would  no  more  drink  it  than  he  would 
drink  sulphuric  acid.  He  would  recognise  it  then  for  what  it  really  is — 
a  terrible  poison.  Nowits  slow  insidious  work  is  accomplished  with 
such  stealth,  in  each  individual  case,  that  men  dare  take  the  risk,  just  as 
they  dare  take  the  risk  of  hell.  If  the  penalty  wrere  instantaneous  upon 
the  sin,  none  would  dare  to  sin.  If  the  parent  who  sees  his  son  drink 
a  glass  without  fear  of  ill  results  could  see  that  son  transformed  at  once 
into  a  drunkard,  with  blistered  lips  and  besotted  gaze,  think  you  he 
would  set  the  decanter  on  the  table  ?  No,  no.  It  is  only  because  the 
danger  is  remote  that  wo  dare  it  ;  it  is  only  because  the  day  of  reckon¬ 
ing  is  afar  off  that  we  think  wo  may  escape  it.  Some  do  escape.  That 
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is  the  one  fact  which  dooms  uncountable  thousands  to  a  dark  and 
dreadful  end. 

It  is  the  example  of  the  moderate  drinker  which  is  so  terribly  harm¬ 
ful.  Sometimes  people  say  we  are  unjust  in  trying  to  deprive  moder¬ 
ate  drinkers  of  that  which  is  a  lawful  gratification.  We  do  not  seek  to 
deprive  them  of  the  drink,  however.  What  we  seek  to  do  is  to  induce 
them  to  give  it  up  themselves.  We  believe  they  should  do  this  for 
their  own  sake — as  a  man  abandons  any  harmful  thing,  and  turns  to 
.that  which  is  harmless.  But  if  there  are  any  who  are  immovable  in 
their  belief  that  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  beneficial  to  them, 
then  we  have  recourse  to  the  loftier  appeal.  We  appeal  to  the  noblest 
instinct  of  a  true  man’s  nature — the  nature  of  a  man  created  in  the  im¬ 
age  of  God.  and  ask  him  to  give  up  the  drink  for  the  sake  of  others. 
This  is  the  principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  heroic  endeav¬ 
our,  all  grand  achievement ;  and  it  is  a  principle  which  is  as  beautiful 
in  small  things  as  in  great.  By  the  pain  it  costs  him  to  abandon  the 
custom  of  drinking  may  be  estimated  the  degree  of  self-sacrifice  in¬ 
volved.  If  the  pain  is  great,  the  virtue  is  all  the  greater.  So  too  is  the 
peril.  The  disposition  of  some  persons  to  look  upon  this  matt  or  as  a 
mere  question  of  giving  up  a  harmless  luxury  is  a  disposition  which 
overlooks  the  grave  and  ghastly  side  of  the  question.  This  luxurious 
thing — call  it  wine,  call  it  brandy,  call  it  pale  ale,  or  what  you  will — it 
is  always  the  same,  to  wit,  alcohol ;  and  this  thing  is  the  cause  of  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  crime  perpetrated  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  the  cause  of 
the  vast  majority  of  ills  of  every  sort,  physical  and  mental.  I  cannot 
here  go  into  statistics  ;  but  my  readers  must  believe  I  frame  no  asser¬ 
tion  that  is  not  based  on  fact  of  the  most  uncompromising  and  indis¬ 
putable  character.  So  in  asking  the  moderate  drinker  to  give  up  the 
drink,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  the  digestion  ;  it  is  not  as  we  should  advise 
him  to  give  up  a  dish  which  made  him  ill,  even  one  which  gave  him 
the  gout :  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  thousands.  The  widowed 
and  the  fatherless  cry  out  to  him  ;  wives  who  shrink  beneath  the  blows 
of  drunken  husbands  ;  children  whose  drunken  fathers  beat  and  mairu 
and  rob  and  starve  them  ;  countless  thousands  whose  physical  frames 
not  only  are  ruined,  but  whose  immortal  souls  are  perilled. — all  plead 
with  the  trumpet-tongues  of  angels  to  the  moderate  drinker  to  give  up 
the  drink. 

It  will  never  be  possible  to  inculcate  that  healthy  moral  sentiment  in 
this  land  which  will  make  drink-quelling  laws  effective  until  moderate 
drinking  itself  comes  to  be  looked  upon  in  its  true  light. 
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sumed,  the  only  men  in  any  community,  except  total  abstainer:-,  who 
have  influence  in  that  community.  When  they  eeaso  to  be  moderate 
drinkers — having  now  become  drunkards — their  influence  is  gone. 
Drunkards  have  no  control  over  public  sentiment  But  so  Iona:  as  the 


leading  men  in  any  community  drink,  the  dru 
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nity  can  point  to  these  leading  men  as  their  examples.  ‘The 
drinks;  the  parson  drinks;  the  doctor  drinks;  my  lord  in  the  grand 
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castle  drinks;  why  shouldn’t  I  drink?'  ‘Ah,  but  they  are  moderate 
drinkers  ! '  ‘  Well,  so  was  I  once.’  It  is  when  we  hear  such  remarks  a ; 

this  that  we  cry  out  in  despair,  how  can  we  ever  lift  this  load  from  the 
shoulders  of  mankind,  unless  the  moderate  drinkers  will  give  up  their 
drink  for  the  sake  of  others  ?  Admit  that  your  glass  of  wine  or  toddy 
dees  you  no  harm,  O  most  worthy  and  estimable  Moderate  Drinker ! 
nay,  admit  that  it  docs  you  good,  will  not  a  sense  of  the  higher  law  of 
duty  move  yon  to  abandon  it  for  the  sake  of  your  race? 

It  is  gravely  said  that  the  influence  of  the  enormous  brewing  in¬ 
terest  in  England  will  for  ever  prevent  the  success  of  total  abstinence 
here  on  any  grand  or  general  scale.  Beer,  they  say,  is  king — just  as 
they  used  to  say  in  America,  Cotton  is  king,  and  bid  us  keep  our  hands 
oft*  the  divine  institution  of  human  slavery,  or  we  should  ruin  the 
country.  Well,  what  happened?  Slavery  is  dead.  And  I  say  the 
time  will  come  when  Great  Britain  will  be  free  from  the  slavery  of 
drink.  I  may  not  live  to  see  it,  nor  you;  we  cannot  measure  God’s 
movements  with  the  little  tape  line  of  our  mortal  lines;  but  the  day 
will  surely  come  when  beer  will  be  dethroned  here.  It  is  only  about 
fifty  y ears  since  the  first  temperance  society — at  least  the  first  total  ab¬ 
stinence  society — was  formed  in  the  United  States;  there  the  first  step 
towards  this  movement  may  be  said  to  have  been  taken,  among  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  the  yeomanry  of  Saratoga  county  in  New  York  State.  The  time 
has  not  been  long,  measured  by  any  other  standard  than  individual 
human  life;  but  the  work  of  reform  accomplished  has  been  enormous 
You  have  drinking  customs  here  which  have  been  utterly  unknown  in 
America  now  for  many  years;  bar-rooms  in  theatres;  women  entering 
ginshops  just  like  men;  many  such  customs  as  these  formerly  pre¬ 
vailed  in  America,  and  are  now  absolutely  dead.  These  facts  are 
merely  indices  of  the  progress  we  have  made  in  fifty  years.  I  know 
that  societies  organised  to  war  against  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 
as  a  beverage  were  in  existence  in  Europe  as  long  as  four  hundred  years 
ago;  and  Mahomet’s  efforts  to  induce  his  followers  to  entirely  give  up 
the  use  of  wine  dates  back  some  twelve  centuries:  but  the  existing 
plan  of  reform,  which  is  succinctly  labelled  ‘  teetotalism  ’  in  popular 
phraseology,  is  a  thing  of  American  birth  and  of  the  present  century. 

W e  total  abstainers  do  not  underrate  that  beer  ‘influence  ’  v/hich  is 
spoken  of.  Very  far  from  it.  Perhaps  we  have  a  clearer  conception  of 
its  tremendous  power  than  even  the  majority  of  those  who  have  called 
our  attention  to  it.  Prom  that  uninteresting  town  of  Burton-on-Trent 
emanates  an  influence  which  I  should  bo  very  sorry  to  see  underrated. 
Do  all  Englishmen  quite  comprehend  it?  Here  is  a  town  given  up 
almost  wholly  to  the  manufacture  of  beer.  The  place  is  nothing  more 
than  a  huge  brewery,  or  nest  of  breweries,  with  dwelling-houses  in 
the  interstices.  Besides  those  of  lesser  celebrity,  here  are  the  beer- 
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factories  of  Bass,  Ailsopp,  Ind  &,  Coope,  Worthington,  Nunneley, 
Eversheci,  Robinson,  Ac.,  all  names  of  power  in  England,  because  their 
owners  represent  millions  of  barrels  of  beer.  Bass  !  What  a  name  to 
conjure  with  is  Bass !  Here  are  his  big  beer-mills,  covering  a  hundred 
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acres  of  ground,  and  using  two  or  tliree  hundred  quarters  of  malt 
every  day — say  the  "barley  grown  upon  sixty  thousand  acres  of  English 
land.  Times  are  hard  in  England,  are  they?  Bass  uses  up  every 
year,  besides,  the  hops  grown  on  some  two  thousand  acres  of  land; 
and  he  yearly  rolls  inio  the  groggeries  of  London  and  the  other  great 
English  towns  something  lilza  a  million  barrels  of  beer,  I  am  told. 
Why,  this  one  brewer  could  serve  one-half  the  entire  human  race  with 
a  glass  of  beer  per  head  from  his  own  brewing  in  a  single  year.  He 
owns  over  live  miles  of  private  railway  in  Burton,  and  pays  out  2000?. 
every  week  in  wages  to  his  heer-makers.  Underrate  a  power  repre¬ 
sented  by  such  figures  as  these?  No.  Sir.  Bass  is  a  member  of 
Parliament,  I  believe;  so  is  Mr.  Allsopp;  so  are  other  brewers.  It 
is  true  they  do  not  make  much  stir  there,  but  there  is  an  old  adage 
about  * still  waters’  running  deep,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  apply  to 
beer  too.  Underrate  it !  Why,  I  honestly  believe  that  there  is  no  sin¬ 
gle  power  in  Great  Britain  which  so  influences  British  character  and 
so  sways  the  material  and  moral  destinies  of  the  British  people  as  that 
influence  Yv'hich  sits  enthroned  on  the  beer  butts  of  Burton  I 

There  is  a  large  class  of  good  men  in  both  Great  Britain  and  America, 
who  look  upon  beer- drinking  as  a  thing  almost  harmless — a  very  good 
substitute  indeed  for  rum  and  gin — if  only  we  could  get  people  to 
drink  it.  Well,  it  is  time  all  this  were  changed.  Beer  is  the  arch¬ 
enemy  of  our  reform;  upon  beer  let  us  concentrate  special  energies. 
Let  beer  henceforth  stand  type  of  the  drive: .  It  is  the  British 
‘national  beverage,’  is  it?  Well,  let  the  topers  say  that.  The  idea 
that  if  we  could  induce  men  to  drink  beer  instead  of  gin  there  would 
be  less  intemperance  is  not  a  new  idea.  The  Beer  Act  of  1830  was  re¬ 
ceived  everywhere  in  England  with  acclamation  when  it  was  passed. 
This  legislative  measure  was  designed  to  supply  what  Lord  Brougham 
called  a  ‘moral  species  of  beverage,’  instead  of  immoral  gin  and  rum; 
and  it  was  to  prove  an  inestimable  blessing  to  the  British  working¬ 
man  by  giving  him  free  access  to  this  cheap  and  ‘wholesome  ’  beverage 
— beer.  The  express  purpose  of  the  Act  was  to  encourage  the  erection 
of  beerhouses  and  discourage  gin-palaces.  What  was  the  result? 
Sydney  Smith  tokl  the  story  in  a  nutshell.  Thus  he  wrote  :  ‘  The  new 
Beer  Bill  has  begun  its  operations.  Everybody  is  drunk.  Those  who 
are  not  singing  are  sprawling.  The  sovereign  people  are  in  a  beastly 
state.’  The  scheme  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  its  friends,  and  the 
beer-house-encouraging  policy  has  been  abandoned.  Unfortunately, 
no  great  encouragement  is  needed  in  this  direction. 

In  spite  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  beer  interest  in  Great  Britain,  the 
advocates  of  total  abstinence  ara  confident  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
their  cause.  There  was  more  money  invested  in  slaves  in  America 


than  there  is  in  beer  in  England. 


There  were 


one  thousand  millions 


sterling  invested  in  slaves.  Beer  is  great,  but  his  proportions  do  not 
quite  equal  this.  I  do  not  compare  these  two  evils  lightly.  If  slavery 
was  the  ‘sum  of  all  villanies,*  beer  is  its  worthy  compeer  in  the  in¬ 
fernal  rivalry.  Missionaries  from  Africa  have  gone  down  into  the 
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slums  of  London,  where  beer  and  gin  join  their  forces  to  convert  hu¬ 
man  beings  into  the  semblance  of  fiends,  and  these  missionaries  have 
declared  there  is  no  heathenism  in  Africa  like  that  of  lower  London. 
And  yet  we  must  not  'rob  the  poor  man  of  his  beer,’  they  say!  Go  1 
grant  the  poor  man  could  be  robbed  at  once,  not  only  of  his  beer,  but 
of  his  alcohol  in  every  shape.  The  sudden  check  to  the  tide  of  crime 
and  wee  in  this  land  would  be  such  as  would  fill  every  honest  man’s 
heart  with  thanksgiving.  The  poor  man’s  sins  of  commission  are 
awful,  no  doubt;  but  what  of  our  sins  of  omission? 

It  will  be  hard  work  to  overcome  the  drink  evil  in  Great  Britain. 
Of  that  there  is  no  question.  I  sometimes  feel  as  if  it  were  a  liopehss 
task  to  combat  the  beer  interest,  which  is  so  strong  in  this  beautiful 
land.  But  I  take  heart  of  grace  when  I  remember  what  has  been  done 
in  other  lands  and  other  days  in  opposition  to  influences  which  seemed 
even  more  unconquerable.  John  B.  Gough,  in  Time. 


ETNA. 

There  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the  circumstances  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  eruption  of  Etna  and  those  of  the  last.  For  many  years  the  great 
South  European  volcanic  system  has  shown  but  few  signs  of  disturb¬ 
ance,  and  those  only  slight.  Vesuvius  has  occasionally  threatened  an 
outbreak.  The  crater  of  that  mountain  has  filled  several  times  to  the 
brim,  and  has  once  or  twice  overflowed  ;  but  there  has  been  no  great 
eruption  of  Vesuvius.  Etna  has  been  almost  entirely  quiescent  for  the 
last  ten  years.  The  other  less  important  outlets  of  the  iSoutli  European 
volcanic  system  have  been  equally  free  from  disturbance. 

It  was  otherwise  when  m  November,  1868,  Etna  burst  into  eruption. 
During  thirteen  months  the  volcanic  system  of  Southern  Europe  had 
been  disturbed  by  subterranean  movements.  Scarcely  a  single  portion 
of  the  wide  area  included  under  that  name  had  been  free  from  occa¬ 
sional  shocks  of  earthquake.  There  had  been  shocks  at  Constantinople, 
at  Bucharest,  at  Malta,  and  at  Gibraltar.  Mount  Vesuvius,  the  most 
active  though  not  in  all  respects  the  most  important  of  the  outlets  by 
which  that  system  finds  relief,  had  been  in  a  state  of  activity  during 
the  whole  of  the  preceding  year,  and  three  several  times  in  actual 
eruption.  But  it  had  seemed  as  though  Vesuvius — owing  perhaps  to 
changes  wiiich  had  taken  place  in  its  subterranean  ducts  and  conduits 
— had  been  unable  to  give  complete  relief  to  the  forces  then  at  work 
beneath  the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  'Whenever  Vesuvius  had  been 
quiescent  for  a  while  during  1SG8,  earthquakes  occurring  at  far  distant 
places  not  only  showed  the  connection  which  exists  between  the  action 
of  Vesuvius,  and  the  condition  of  regions  far  remote  from  Vesuvius,  but 
that  the  great  Neapolitan  oudet  was  not  able  to  relievo  as  usual  the  re¬ 
mote  parts  of  that  wide  volcanic  region.  Even  in  England  and  Ireland 
there  wrere  earthquakes,  at  times  corresponding  significantly  with 
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the  temporary  quiescence  of  Vesuvius.  In  fact,  scarcely  ten  clays  had 
passed  after  the  occurrence  of  an  earthquake  which  alarmed  the  in¬ 
habitants  cf  Western  Europe,  before  a  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
began.  A  vast  cone  was  thrown  up,  from  which  the  imprisoned  fires 
burst  forth  in  rivers  of  molten  lava  ;  and  round  the  base  of  this  cone 
smaller  ones  formed  themselves  which  added  their  efforts  to  that  of  the 
central  crater  and  wrought  more  mischief  than  in  any  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  since  that  of  1797. 

But,  enormous  as  was  the  quantity  of  lava  which  those  cones  poured 
forth,  it  would  seem  that  Vesuvius  was  still  unable  to  give  perfect 
relief  to  the  imprisoned  gases  and  fluids  which  had  long  disturbed  the 
South  of  Europe.  All  that  Vesuvius  could  do  had  been  done  ;  the 
smaller  cones  had  discharged  the  lava  Vvfhieh  communicated  directly 
with  them,  and  had  then  sunk  to  rest;  the  great  cone  alone  continued 
- — but  with  diminished  energy — to  pour  forth  masses  cf  burning  rock 
and  streams  of  liquid  lava.  That  the  imprisoned  subterranean  fires 
had  not  fully  found  relief  was  shov>m  by  the  occurrence  of  an  earth¬ 
quake  at  Bucharest,  late  on  the  evening  of  November  27,  which  was 
only  a  day  after  the  partial  cessation  of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 
Probably  the  masses  of  liquid  fire  which  had  been  flowing  towards 
Vesuvius  had  collected  beneath  the  whole  of  that  ^ide  district  which 
underlies  Etna,  Stromboli,  and  the  Neapolitan  vents.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  certain  that  but  a  few  hours  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
earthquake  in  Wallachia  Mount  Etna  began  to  show  signs  of  activity, 
and  by  the  evening  of  November  28,  1868,  was  in  violent  eruption. 

"When  we  consider  these  circumstances  in  connection  with  the  recog¬ 
nised  fact  that  Etna  is  an  outlet  of  the  same  volcanic  system,  we  can 
hardly  be  surprised  that  the  ineffectual  efforts  of  Vesuvius  should  have 
been  followed  by  an  eruption  of  the  great  Sicilian  volcano.  We  can 
imagine  that  the  lakes  of  fire  which  underlie  the  Neapolitan  vent 
should  have  been  inundated,  so  to  speak,  by  the  continual  inrush  of 
fresh  matter,  and  that  thus  an  overflow  should  have  taken  place  into 
the  vast  caverns  beneath  the  dome  cf  Etna  which  had  been  partially 
cleared  when  the  Sicilian  mountain  was  in  eruption  in  1865.  -  During 
a  whole  year  some  such  process  had  probably  been  going  on,  until  at 
length  the  forces  which  had  been  silently  gathering  themselves  were 
able  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  matter  which  stopped  up  the 
outlets  of  Etna,  and  the  mountain  was' forced  into  violent  and  remark¬ 
ably  sudden  action. 

Unlike  Vesuvius,  Etna  has  always,  within  historic  times,  been  re¬ 
cognised  as  an  active  volcano.  Diodorus  Siculus  speaks  of  an  erup¬ 
tion  which  took  place  before  the  Troian  war,  and  was  so  terrible  in 
character  as  to  drive  away  the  Sieani  who  had  peopled  a  neighbouring 
district.  We  learn  also  from  Thucydides  that  in  the  sixth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  a  lava-stream  destroyed  the  suburbs  of  Catania. 
This  eruption,  says  the  historian,  was  the  third  which  had  taken  place 
sin  ;e  the  island  had  been  colonized  by  the  Greeks.  Classical  readers 
w'  (  scarcely  need  to  he  reminded  of  Pindars  graphic  description  of 
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the  eruption  which,  took  place  fifty  years  before  the  one  referred  to  by 
Thucydides.  Although  the  poet  only  alludes  to  the  mountain  in  pass¬ 
ing,  he  has  yet  succeeded  in  presenting  with  a  few  skilful  strokes  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  ancient  Etna,  the  scene  of  the  struggles  of  the 
buried  giant  Typhoeus.  He  portrays  tho  snowy  mountain  as  “the 
pillar  cf  the  heavens,  the  nurse  of  eternal  snows,  hiding  within  deep 
caverns  the  fountains  of  unapproachable  lire  ;  by  day  a  column  of  ed¬ 
dying  smoke,  by  night  a  bright  and  ruddy  flame  ;  while  masses  of 
burning  rock  roll  ever  with  loud  uproar  into  the  sea.” 

The  cone  of  Etna  rises  to  more  than  twice  the  height  of  Mount  Vesu¬ 
vius.  Of  old,  indeed,  the  Sicilians  assigned  to  their  mountain  a  height 
not  falling  very  far  short  of  that  of  the  grandest  of  the  Alpine  moun¬ 
tains.  But  in  1815,  Captain  (the  late  Admiral)  Smyth  ascertained  by  a 
careful  series  of  trigonometrical  observations  that  the  true  height  of 
the  mountain  is  10,874  feet.  The  Catanians  were  indignant  that  a 
young,  and  at  that  time  undistinguished.  Englishman  should  havo 
ventured  to  deprive  their  mountain  of  nearly  2,000  feet  of  tho  height 
wnich  had  been  assigned  to  it  by  their  own  observer  Becupero,  and 
they  refused  to  accept  the  new  measurement.  Nine  years  later,  how¬ 
ever,  Sir  John  Herschel  from  barometrical  observations  estimated  the 
mountain’s  height  at  10,8725  feet.  The  close  agreement  between  the 
two  results  was  spoken  of  by  Herschel — Lyell  tells  us — as  a  “happy 
accident but,  as  Hr.  Wollaston  remarked,  “it  was  one  of  those  acci¬ 
dents  which  would  not  have  happened  to  two  fools/’ 

The  figure  of  Etna  is  a  somewhat  flattened  cone,  which  would  be 
ire ry  symmetrical  were  it  not  that  on  the  eastern  side  it  is  broken  by  a 
Iccp  valley  called  the  Yal  del  Bove,  which  runs  nearly  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  and  descending  half-way  down  its  banks  is  connected 
with  a  second  and  narrower  valley,  called  tho  Yrd  di  Colonna.  Tho 


cone  is  divided  into  three  regions  called  the  desert,  the  woody,  and 
the  fertile  regions.  The  first  of  these  is  a  waste  of  lava  and  scoria), 
from  the  centre  of  which  uprises  the  great  cone.  Tho  woody  region 
encircles  the  desert  land  to  a  width  of  six  or  seven  miles.  Over  this 
region  oaks,  pines,  and  chestnut-trees  grow  luxuriantly  ;  while  hero 
and  there  are  to  be  seen  groves  of  cork  and  beech.  Surrounding  the 
woody  region  is  a  delightful  and  well-cultivated  country  lying  upon 
the  outskirts  of  tho  mountain  and  forming  the  fertile  region.  This 
part  of  Etna  is  well  inhabited  and  thickly  covered  with  olives,  vines, 
and  fruit-trees.  One  of  the  most  singular  peculiarities  of  the  mountain 
is  the  prevalence  over  its  flanks  of  a  multitude  of  minor  cones,  nearly 
a  hundred  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  tho  woody  and 
fertile  regions.  Of  these,  Sir  Charles  Lyell  remarks,  that  “  although 
they  appear  but  trifling  irregularities  when  viewed  from  a  distance  as 
subordinate  parts  of  so  imposing  and  colossal  a  mountain,  they  would, 
nevertheless,  be  deemed  hills  of  considerable  magnitude  in  almost  any 
other  region/’ 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  circumference  of  the  cone  is  fully 
eighty-seven  English  miles  ;  but  that  tho  whole  district  over  which  the 
lava  extends  has  nearly  twice  that  circuit. 
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Of  the  earlier  eruptions  of  Mount  Etna  we  have  not  received  very  full 
or  satisfactory  records.  It  is  related  that  in  1537  the  principal  cone, 
which  had  been  320  feet  high,  was  swallowed  up  within  the  hollow 
depths  of  the  mountain.  And  again,  in  1G93,  during  the  course  of  an 
earthquake  which  shook  the  whole  of  Sicily  and  destroyed  no  fewer 
than  GO, (.00  persons,  the  mountain  lost  a  large  portion  of  its  height,  in¬ 
somuch  that,  according  to  Boccone,  it  could  not  be  seen  from  several 
parts  of  the  Valdemone  whence  it  had  before  been  clearly  visible.  Mi¬ 
nor  cones  upon  the  flanks  of  the  mountain  were  diminished  in  height 
during  other  outbursts  in  a  different  manner.  Thus  in  the  great  erup¬ 
tion  of  1444,  Monte  Peluso  was  reduced  to  two-thirds  of  its  former 
height,  by  a  vast  lava-stream  which  encircled  it  on  every  side.  Yet, 
though  another  current  has  recently  taken  the  same  course,  the 
height  cf  this  minor  mountain  is  still  three  or  four  hundred  feet. 
There  is  also,  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  “  a  cone  called  Monte  Nucilla, 
near  Nicolosi,  round  the  base  of  which  successive  currents  have  flowed, 
and  showers  of  ashes  have  fallen,  since  the  time  of  history,  till  at  last, 
during  an  eruption  in  1536,  the  surrounding  plain  was  so  raised,  that 
the  top  of  the  cone  alone  was  left  projecting  above  the  general  level.” 

But  the  first  eruption  of  which  we  have  complete  and  authentic 
records  is  the  one  which  occurred  in  the  year  1669.  An  earthquake 
had  taken  place  by  which  Nicolosi,  a  town  situated  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  summit  of  Etna,  was  levelled  to  the  ground.  Near  the  site  of 
the  destroyed  town  two  gulfs  opened  soon  after,  and  from  these  gulfs 
such  enormous  quantities  of  sand  and  scoriae  were  thrown  out  that  a 
mountain  having  a  double  peak  was  formed  in  less  than  four  months. 
But,  remarkable  as  was  the  evidence  thus  afforded  of  the  energy  of  the 
volcanic  action  which  was  at  work  beneath  the  flames  of  the  mountain, 
a  yet  more  striking  event  presently  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
alarmed  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  country.  On  a  sudden,  and 
with  a  crash  which  resounded  for  miles  around,  a  fissure,  twelve  miles 
in  length,  opened  along  the  flanks  of  the  disturbed  mountain.  The 
fissure  extended  nearly  to  the  summit  of  Etna.  It  was  very  deep — 
how  deep  is  unknown — but  only  six  feet  in  width.  Along  its  whole 
length  there  was  emitted  a  most  vivid  light".  Then,  after  a  brief  inter¬ 
val,  five  similar  fissures  opened  one  after  another,  emitting  enormous 
volumes  of  smoke,  and  giving  vent  to  bellowing  sounds  which  could 
be  heard  at  a  distance  of  more  than  forty  miles. 

At  length  the  eruption  commenced  in  earnest.  The  volume  of  lava 
which  was  poured  forth  was  greater  than  any  that  has  ever  been  known 
to  flow  from  the  mountain  during  historical  times.  According  to  the 
estimate  of  Ferrara,  no  less  than  140  millions  of  cubic  yards  of  lava  were 
poured  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  The  current,  after  melting 
down  the  foundations  of  a  hill  called  Mompiliere,  overflowed  no  fewer 
than  fourteen  towns  and  villages,  some  of  which  had  as  many  as  three 
thousand  and  four  thousand  inhabitants.  Alarmed  at  the  progress  of 
the  sea  of  lava  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  their  city,  the  Catani- 
ans  upreared  a  rampart  of  enormous  strength  and  sixty  feet  in  height. 


So  stoutly  was  tills  bulwark  established  that  the  lava  was  unable  to 
break  it  or  to  burn  it  down.  The  molten  sea  gradually  accumulated, 
until  at  length  it  rose  above  the  summit  of  the  rampart,  from  which  it 
poured  in  a  fiery  cascade,  and  destroyed  the  nearer  part  of  the  city. 
“The  wall  was  not  thrown  down,  however,”  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  “but 
was  discovered  long  afterwards  by  excavations  made  in  the  rock  by  the 
Prince  of  Biscari;  so  that  the  traveller  may  now  see  the  solid-lava  curl¬ 
ing  over  the  top  of  the  rampart  as  if  still  in  the  very  act  of  falling.  Tho 
current  had  performed  a  course  of  fifteen  miles  before  it  entered  the 
sea,  where  it  was  still  six  hundred  yards  broad  and  forty  feet  deep.  It 
covered  some  territories  in  the  environs  of  Catania,  which  had  never 
before  been  visited  by  the  lavas  of  Etna.  While  moving  on,  its  surface 
was  in  general  a  mass  of  solid  rock;  and  its  mode  of  advancing,  as  is 
usual  with  lava-streams,  was  by  the  occasional  fissuring  of  the  solid 
walls.  A  gentleman  of  Catania,  named  Pappalardo,  desiring  to  secure 
the  city  from  the  approach  of  the  threatening  torrent,  went  out  with  a 
party  of  fifty  men  whom  he  had  dressed  in  skins  to  protect  them  from 
the  heat,  and  armed  with  iron  crows  and  hooks.  They  broke  open 
one  of  the  solid  walls  which  flanked  the  current  near  Belpasso,  and 
immediately  forth  issued  a  rivulet  of  melted  matter  which  took  the 
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direction  ofPaierno;  but  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  being  alarmed 
for  their  safety,  took  up  arms  and  put  a  stop  to  further  operations.” 

In  the  eruption  of  1755  a  singular  circumstance  occurred.  Prom  tho 
Val  del  Bove,  usually  dry  and  arid,  there  flowed  a  tremendous  volume 
of  water  forming  a  stream  two  miles  broad,  and  in  some  places  31  feet 
deep.  It  flowed  in  the  first  pail  of  its  course  at  the  rate  of  two  miles 
in  three  minutes.  It  is  said  to  have  been  salt,  and  many  supposed  it 
had  been  in  some  way  drawn  from  the  sea,  since  its  volume  exceeded 
that  of  all  the  snow  on  the  mountain.  It  has,  however,  since  been 
found  that  vast  reservoirs  of  snow  and  ice  are  accumulated  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  mountain  beneath  the  lava.  The  snow  was 
melted  by  the  heat  of  the  rising  lava,  and  was  made  salt  by  vaporous 
exhalations. 

Of  the  singular  solidity  of  the  walls  of  an  advancing  lava-stream,  Re- 
cupero  has  related  a  remarkable  instance.  During  the  eruption  of  1766, 
he  and  his  guide  had  ascended  one  of  those  minor  cones  which  lie,  as 
we  have  said,  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountain,  and  from  the  summit  of 
*.liis  hill  they  watched  with  feelings  of  awe  the  slow  advance  of  a  fiery 
river  two  miles  and  a  half  in  breadth.  Suddenly  they  saw  a  fissure 
opening  in  the  solid  walls  which  encircled  the  front  of  the  current  of 
lava;  and  then,  from  out  this  fissure,  two  streams  of  lava  leapt  forth 
and  ran  rapidly  towards  the  hill  on  which  the  observers  were  standing. 
They  had  just  time  to  make  their  escape,  when,  turning  round,  they 
saw  the  hill  surrounded  bv  the  burning  lava.  Fifteen  minutes  later 
the  foundations  of  the  hill  had  been  melted  down,  and  the  whole  mass 
floated  away  upon  the  lava,  with  which  it  presently  became  completely 
incorporated.  ; '  • 

It  wogld  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  such  an  occurrence 
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me  vo  have  just  related  is  often  observed.  On  tbe  contrary*,  it 
mat  when  burning  lava  comes  into  contact  with  rocky  matter, 


as  the  one 
seems  t 

the  latter  is  usually  very  little  affected.  It  is  only  when  fresh  portions 
of  incandescent  lava  are  successively  brought  into  contact  with  fusible 
roclrs  that  these  can  be  completely  melted.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  quotes 
a  remarkable  story  in  illustration  of  the  small  effects  which  are  produced 
by  lava  when  there  is  not  a  continuous  supply  of  fresh  material  in  an 
incandescent  state.  “On  the  site  of  Mompiliere,  one  of  the  towns 
overflowed  in  the  great  eruption  of  1669,  an  excavation  was  made  in 
1704;  and  by  immense  labour  the  workmen  reached,  at  the  depth  of  3d 
feet,  the  gate  of  the  principal  church,  where  there  were  three  statues 
held  in  high  veneration.  One  of  these,  together  with  a  bell,  some 
money,  and  other  articles,  were  extracted  in  a  state  of  preservation 
from  beneath  a  great  arch  formed  by  the  lava.”  This  will  seem  the 
more  extraordinary  when  it  is  remembered  that  eight  years  after  the 
eruption  the  lava  was  still  so  hot  at  Catania,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
hold  the  hand  in  some  of  the  fissures. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  eruptions  of  Etna  which  have 
taken  place  in  recent  times  are  those  of  1811  and  1819. 

In  loll,  according  to  Gcmmellaro,  the  great  crater  gave  vent,  at  first, 
to  a  series  of  tremendous  detonations,  from  which  it  was  judged  that 
the  dome  of  the  mountain  had  become  completely  filled  with  molten 
lava,  which  was  seeking  to  escape.  At  length  a  violent  shock  was  ex¬ 
perienced,  and  from  what  followed  it  would  seem  that  by  this  shock 
the  whole  internal  framework  of  the  mountain  had  been  rent  open. 
For,  first  a  stream  of  lava  began  to  pour  out  from  a  gap  in  the  cone  not 
far  from  the  summit.  Then  another  stream  burst  out  at  an  opening 
directly  under  the  first,  and  at  some  distance  from  it.  Then  a  third 
opening  appeared,  still  lower  down  ;  then  a  fourth,  and  so  on,  until 
no  less  than  seven  openings  had  been  formed  in  succession,  all  lying 
in  the  same  vertical  plane.  From  the  way  in  which  these  openings 
appeared,  and  the  peculiarity  that  each  stream  of  lava  had  ceased  to 
flow  before  the  next  lower  one  burst  forth,  it  is  supposed  that  the  in¬ 
ternal  framework  of  the  mountain  had  been  rent  open  gradually,  from 
the  summit  downwards,  so  as  to  suffer  the  internal  column  of  lava  to 
subside  to  a  lower  and  lower  level,  by  escaping  through  the  successive 
vents.  This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  which  Scrope  has  expressed  on  the 
subject,  in  his  treatise  on  “Volcanoes.” 

The  eruption  of  1819  was  in  some  respects  even  more  remarkable.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  Yal  del  Eove,  which  breaks  in  upon  the 
dome  of  Etna  upon  the  eastern  side.  In  the  eruption  of  1819  the 
whole  of  this  great  valley  was  covered  by  a  sea  of  burning  lava.  Three 
large  caverns  had  opened  not  far  from  the  fissures,  out  of  which  the 
lava  had  flowed  in  1811 ;  and  from  these,  flames,  smoko,  red-hot  cin¬ 
ders.  and  sand  were  flung  out  with  singular  impetuositv.  Presently 
another  cavern  opened  lower  down,  but  still  no  lava  flowed  from  the 
mountain.  At  length  a  fifth  opening  formed,  yet  lower,  and  from  this 
a  torrent  of  lava  poured  out,  wliieh  spread  over  the  whole  width  of  the 
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Vnl  del  Bove,  and  flowed  no  less  then  four  miles  in  the  first  two  d: 
his  torrent  of  leva  we s  soon  after  enlarged  by 


V 

es  soon  after  enlarged  by  the  accession  of  enor¬ 
mous  streams  of  burning  matter  flowing  from  the  three  caverns  which 


had  formed  in  the  first  instance.  The  river  of  lava  at  length  reached 
the  head  of  the  Colonna  valley,  where  there  is  a  vast  and  almost  verti¬ 
cal  precipice,  over  which  the  lava  streamed  in  a  cataract  of  fire.  But 
there  was  a  peculiarity  about  the  falling  lava  which  gave  to  the  scene  a 
strange  and  awful  character.  As  the  burning  cascade  rushed  down,  it 
became  hardened  through  the  cooling  effects  duo  to  its  contact  with  tho 
rocky  face  of  the  precipice.  Thus,  the  matter  which  had  flowed  over 
the  head  of  the  valley  like  a  river  of  fire  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice 
in  the  form  of  solid  masses  of  rock.  The  crash  with  which  the  falling 
crags  struck  the  bottom  of  tho  valley  is  described  as  inconceivably  aw¬ 
ful.  At  first,  indeed,  the  Catanians  feared  that  a  new  eruption  had 
burst  out  in  this  part  of  the  mountain,  since  the  air  was  filled  with 
clouds  of  dust,  produced  by  the  abrasion  of  the  face  of  the  precipice 
as  the  hardened  masses  swept  over  it. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  the  lava  of  1819  continued  to  flow 
down  the  slopes  of  the  great  valleys  is  well  worth  noticing,  fir.  Sucropo 
saw  the  current  advancing  at  the  rate  of  a  yard  per  hour  nine  months 
after  tho  occurrence  of  tho  eruption.  The  mode  of  its  advance  was  re¬ 
markable.  As  the  mass  slowly  pushed  its  way  onward,  tho  lower  por¬ 
tions  were  arrested  by  the  resistance  of  the  ground,  and  thus  the  upper 
part  would  first  protrude  itself,  and  then,  being  unsupported,  would 
fail  over.  The  fallen  mass  would  then  in  its  turn  bo  covered  by  a  mass 
of  more  liquid  lava,  which  poured  over  it  from  above.  And  thus  “tho 
current  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  huge  heap  of  rough  and  large  cin¬ 
ders  rolling  over  and  over  upon  itself  by  the  effect  of  an  extremely 
slow  propulsion  from  b  hind.  The  contraction  of  the  crust  as  it  sol¬ 
idified,  and  the  friction  of  the  scoriform  cakes  against  one  another, 
produced  a  crackling  sound.  Within  the  crevices  a  dull  red  heat 
might  be  seen  by  night,  and  vapour  issuing  in  considerable  quantity 
was  visible  by  day.” 

The  circumstance  that  Etna  uproars  its  head  high  above  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snow  has  a  remarkable  bearing  on  the  characteristics  of  this 
volcano.  The  peculiarity  is  touched  on  by  Pindar  in  the  words  already 
quoted,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Etna  as  “the  nurse  of  everlasting  frost 
concealing  within  deep  caverns  the  fountains  of  unapproachable  fire.” 
It  will  be  readily  conceived  that  the  action  of  molten  lava  upon  the 
enormous  masses  of  snow,  which  lie  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  must  be  calculated  to  produce — under  special  circumstances — 
the  most  remarkable,  and,  unfortunately,  the  most  disastrous  effects. 
It  does  not  always  happen  that  fire  and  ice  are  thus  brought  into 
dangerous  contact.  But  records  arc  not  wanting  of  catastrophes  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  way.  In  1755,  for  example,  a  tremendous  Hood  was  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  flow  of  tho  two  streams  of  lava  from  tho  highest  cra¬ 
ter.  Tho  whole  mountain  was  at  the  time  (March  2nd)  covered  with 
snow,  and  the  torrent  of  lava  formed  by  tho  union  of  tho  two  streams 
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was  no  loss  than  three  miles  in  width.  It  will  be  readily  conceived 
that  the  flow  of  such  a  mass  of  molten  Ureas  this  over  the  accumulated 
snows  of  the  past  winter  produced  the  most  disastrous  effects.  “A 
frightful  inundation  resulted,”  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  “which  devas¬ 
tated  the  sides  of  the  mountain  for  eight  miles  in  length,  and  after¬ 
wards  covered  the  lower  flanks  of  Etna  (where  they  were  less  stcep\ 
together  with  the  plains  near  the  sea,  with  great  deposits  of  sand, 
scoriae,  and  blocks  of  lava.” 


In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject  I  may  mention  the 
singular  and  apparently  paradoxical  circumstance  that,  in  1818,  a 
large  mass  of  ice  was  found,  which  had  been  preserved  for  many  years 
from  melting  by  the  fact  that  a  current  of  red-hot  lava  had  flowed  over 
it.  Yv7 e  might  doubt  the  occurrence  of  so  strange  an  event,  were  it  not 
that  the  fact  is  vouched  for  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  who  visited  the  spot 
where  the  ice  had  been  discovered.  He  thus  relates  the  circumstances 
of  the  discovery: — “The  extraordinary  heat  experienced  in  the  South 
of  Europe,  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1828,  caused  the  sup¬ 
plies  of  snow  and  ice  which  had  been  preserved  in  the  spring  of  that 
year  for  the  use  of  Catania,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Sicily,  and  the 
island  of  Malta,  to  fail  entirely.  Great  distress  was  consequently  felt 
for  want  of  a  commodity  regarded  in  those  countries  as  one  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  rather  than  an  article  of  luxury,  and  the  abundance 
of  which  contributes  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  to  the  salubrity  of  the 
water  and  the  general  health  of  the  community.  The  magistrates  of 
Catania  applied  to  Signor  Gemmellaro,  in  the  hope  that  his  local 
knowledge  of  Etna  might  enable  him  to  point  out  some  crevice  or 
natural  grotto  on  the  mountain  where  drift  snow  was  still  preserved. 
Nor  wmre  they  disappointed ;  for  he  had  long  suspected  that  a  small 
mass  of  perennial  ice  at  the  foot  of  the  highest  cone  was  part  of  a 
large  and  continuous  glacier  covered  by  a  lava-current.  Having  pro¬ 
cured  a  large  body  of  workmen,  he  quarried  into  this  ice,  and  proved 
the  superposition  of  the  lava  for  several  hundred  yards,  so  as  com¬ 
pletely  to  satisfy  himself  that  nothing  but  the  subsequent  flowing  of 
the  lava  over  the  ice  could  account  for  the  position  of  the  glacier” 
(in  other  words,  the  ice  had  not  accumulated  in  a  cavern  of  moderate 
extent  accidentally  formed  beneath  overhanging  lava  masses).  “Un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  geologist,”  adds  Lyell,  “the  ice  wa3  so  extremely 
hard,  and  the  excavation  so  expensive,  that  there  is  no  probability  of 
the  operations  being  renewed.” 

This  strange  phenomenon  is  explained,  in  all  likelihood,  by  the  fact 
that  the  drift  of  snow  over  which  the  lava  flowed  had  become  covered 
with  a  layer  of  volcanic  sand  before  the  descent  of  the  molten  matter. 
The  effect  of  sand  in  resisting  the. passage  of  heat  is  well  known. 

the  inventor  of  the  steam  hammer,  illustrated  this  property 
rkable  manner  by  pouring  eight  tons  of  molten  iron  into  a 
caldron  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  lined  with  a  laver  of  sand  and 
clay  somewhat  more  than  half  an  inch  thick.  When  the  fused  metal 
had  been  twenty  minutes  in  the  caldron  the  outside  was  still  so  cool 
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that  the  palm  of  the  hanl  coni  J  be  applied  to  it  without  inconve¬ 
nience.  And  lava  consolidates  so  quickly  that  there  must  soon  have 
been  formed  over  the  snow  a  solid  covering,  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
effects  of  the  fresh  molten  matter  which  was  continually  streaming 
over  it.  In  this  way  wc  may  readily  conceive,  as  Sir  Charles  Lyell  ha3 
remarked,  that  a  glacier  10, COO  feet  above  the  sea  level  would  en¬ 
dure  as  long  as  the  snows  of  Ivlont  Blanc,  unless  heated  by  volcanic 
heat  from  below. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  Antarctic  seas  there  is  an  island 
called  DeceiAion  Island,  which  is  almost  entirely  composed,  according 
to  the  authority  of  Lieut.  Kendall,  of  alternate  layers  of  ice  and 
volcanic  ashes. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  subjects  to  geologists  is  the  existence  of 
so  remarkable  a  valley  as  the  Val  del  Love,  breaking  the  contour  of  the 
dome  of  Etna  nearly  to  the  summit.  It  must  be  remembered  that 

•j 

there  are  few  subjects  which.  have  been  more  carefully  examined  than 
the  question  of  the  formation  of  valleys  and  ravines.  The  primary 
agent  recognised  by  geologists  is  the  action  of  subterranean  forces  in 
upheaving  and  depressing  the  land.  In  this  way,  doubtless,  all  the 
principal  valleys  have  been  formed.  But  fiuviatile  influences  have 
also  to  be  considered;  and  a  valley  which  exists  upon  the  flank  of  a 
mountain  may,  in  nearly  every  instance,  be  ascribed  to  the  action  of 
running  water. 

In  the  case  of  the  Yal  del  Bovc,  however,  we  are  forced  to  come  to  a 
different  conclusion.  If  this  valley  had  been  formed  by  the  action  of 
running  water  in  some  long-past  era  of  the  mountain’s  history,  the 
chasm  would  have  deepened  as  it  approached  the  base.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  precipices  which  bound  the  Yal  del  Bove  are  loftiest  at  the 
upper  extremity,  and  gradually  diminish  in  height  as  we  aj)proach  the 
lower  regions  of  the  mountain. 

Nor  can  we  imagine  that  the  valley  has  been  formed  by  a  landslip. 
The  dimensions  of  the  depression  are  altogether  too  great  for  such  an 
explanation  to  be  available.  And,  passing  over  this  circumstance,  we 
are  met  bv  the  consideration  that,  if  the  land  which  once  filled  this 
valley  had  “slipped ,s, (in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term),  we  should 
see  the  traces  of  the  movement,  and  bo  able  to  detect  the  existence  of 
the  removed  mass.  Not  only  is  there  no  evidence  of  a  motion  of  this 
sort,  but  the  slightest  examination  of  the  valley  at  once  disposes  of  the 
supposition  that  such  a  motion  can  at  any  time  have  taken  place. 

It  remains  only  that  we  suppose  the  valley  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  bodily  subsidence  cf  the  whole  mass  which  had  formerly  filled  up 
what  is  now  wanting  to  the  dome-shaped  figure  of  the  mountain.  And 
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that  the.  precipitous  walls  of  the  valley  exhi 


mountain’s  frame,  to  a  depth  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet  below  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  cone.  In  other  words,  a  portion  of  the  crust  has  been  sept*- 
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rated  from  the  rest  and  has  sunk  bodily  down,  leaving  the  remainder  un¬ 
changed. 

When  we  consider  the  dimensions  of  the  valley,  such  an  event  be¬ 
comes  very  startling.  “TheYal  del  Bove,”  says  Ly ell,  “is  a  vast  am¬ 
phitheatre,  four  or  live  miles  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  nearly  verti¬ 
cal  precipices.”  One  might  almost  be  prepared  to  doubt  that  such  a 
valley  as  this  could  be  formed  in  the  manner  described,  were  it  not 
that  within  recent  times  wa  have  had  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of 
similar  events.  During  a  violent  earthquake  and  volcanic  eruption 
which  took  place  in  Java  in  1822,  the  face  of  the  mountain  Galongoon 
was  totally  changed,  “  its  summits  broken  down,  and  one  side,  which 
had  been  covered  with  trees,  became  an  enormous  gulf  in  the  form  of 
a  semicircle.  This  cavity  was  about  midway  between  the  summit  and 
the  plain,  and  surrounded  by  steep  rocks.”  Yet  more  Remarkable  was 
the  great  subsidence  which  took  place  in  the  year  1772  on  Papenday- 
ang,  the  largest  volcano  in  the  island  of  Java.  On  that  occasion  “  an 
extent  of  ground  fifteen  miles  in  length  and  six  in  breadth,  covered  by 
no  less  than  forty  villages,  was  engulfed,  and  the  cone  of  the  mountain 
lost  4,000  feet  of  its  height. 

There  is  nothing  unreasonable,  therefore,  in  supposing  that  some 
such  event  may  have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  strange  valley 
which  mars  the  dome-shaped  figure  of  Mount  Etna,  although  no  such 
events  have  been  witnessed  in  the  neighbourhood  in  recent  times. 

One  singular  feature  of  the  valley  remains  to  be  mentioned.  The 
vertical  face  of  the  precipices  which  bound  it  are  broken  by  what,  at  a 
distant  view,  appear  to  be  dark  buttresses,  strangely  diversified  in  fig¬ 
ure,  and  of  tremendous  altitude.  On  a  closer  inspection,  however, 
these  strange  objects  are  seen  to  bo  composed  of  lava  jutting  out 
through  the  face  of  the  clifis.  Being  composed  of  harder  materials 
than  the  cliffs,  they  waste  away  less  rapidly,  and  thus  it  is  that  they  are 
seen  to  stand  out  like  buttresses.  Now,  we  would  invite  the  close  at¬ 
tention  of  the  reader  to  this  part  of  our  subject,  because,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  it  illustrates  in  a  singularly  interesting  manner  tbe  mode  in  which 
volcanic  cones  are  affected  during  eruption. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  eruption  of  1811  there  was  evidence  of  a 
perpendicular  rent  having  taken  place  in  the  internal  framework  of 
Etna,  and  in  1669  a  fissure  was  formed  which  extended  right  through  the 
outer  crust.  In  one  case  lava  was  forced  through  the  rent,  and  burst 
out  at  the  side  of  the  mountain.  In  the  other,  the  brilliant  light  which 
was  emitted  indicated  the  presence  of  molten  lava  deep  down  in  the 
fissure.  Now,  when  we  combine  these  circumstances,  with  the  dykes 
seen  in  the  Yal  del  Bove,  and  with  the  similar  appearances  seen  round 
the  ancient  crater  of  Vesuvius,  we  can  come,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  but 
one  conclusion.  Before  and  during  an  eruption,  the  lava  which  is  seek¬ 
ing  for  exit  must  be  forced  with  such  tremendous  energy  against  the 
internal  framework  of  the  mountain's  dome,  as  to  fracture  and  rend  the 
crust,  either  in  one  or  two  enormous  fissures,  or  in  a  multitude  of 
smaller  ones.  It  does  not  follow  that  all  or  any  of  the  fissures  would 
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be  visible,  because  the  outer  surface  of  the  crust  may  not  bo  rent.  Into 
the  fissures  thus  formed  the  lava  is  forced  by  the  pressure  from  below, 
and,  there  solidifying,  the  crust  of  the  dome  remains  as  strong,  after 
the  liquid  lava  has  sunk  to  its  usual  level,  as  it  was  before  the  erup¬ 
tion.  When  we  see  dykes  situated  as  in  the  Val  del  Bove,  wo  learn 
that  the  fissures  caused  by  the  pressureof  the  lava  extend  far  down  the 
flanks  of  a  volcanic  mountain.  That  they  are  numerous  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  those  seen  in  the  Val  del  Bove  amount,  according  to 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  to  “ thousands  in  number.” 

And  perhaps  we  may  understand  from  such  considerations  as  these 
the  manner  in  which  the  Val  del  Bove  itself  was  formed.  For  a  wide 


strip  of  country  between  two  great  fissures  might  bo  so  waved  and 
shaken  by  the  action  of  the  sea  of  molten  lava  beneath  as  to  be  frac¬ 
tured  cross-wise;  and  then,  on  the  subsidence  of  the  lava,  the  whole 
mass  below  the  fracture  would  sink  down  bodily.  We  gain  an  extend¬ 
ed  conception  of  the  energy  of  the  forces  which  are  at  work  during 
volcanic  eruptions,  when  we  see  that  they  thus  have  power  to  rend  the 
whole  framework  of  a  mountain. 

Among  recent  eruptions  of  Mount  Etna,  one  of  the  most  singular  was 
that  of  the  year  1852,  which  begem,  so  suddenly  that  a  party  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  who  were  ascending  the  mountain,  and  had  nearly  reached 
the  foot  of  the  highest  cone,  were  only  able  to  escape  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  eruption  which  had  commenced  so  abruptly  did  not  cease 
with  corresponding  rapidity,  but  continued  with  but  a  few  slight  in¬ 
termissions  for  fully  nine  months. 

The  eruption  in  progress  as  I  write  has  not  yet  attained  any  remark¬ 
able  degree  of  energy,  though  possibly  before  these  lines  appear,  an¬ 
other  story  may  have  to  be  told.  In  t  ne  las  t  week  of  May  a  fissure 
opened  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain,  “and  thence  volumes  of 
smoke  and  flams  were  seen  to  issue  from  it.  From  the  crater  itself,  a 
great  cloud  of  black  ashes  has  been  poured  forth,  rendering  the  moun¬ 
tain  invisible  and  obscuring  the  rays  of  the  sun  ”  (by  which  the  writer 
must  surely  mean  obstructing  their  passage),  “even  at  a  distance  of 
many  miles.  These  ashes  have  been  carried  far  and  wide,  and  have 
even  covered  the  ground  so  far  away  as  Reggio,  on  the  adjacent  coast 
of  Calabria.  Three  new  craters  have  opened  in  the  direction  of  Ran- 
dazso,  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain,  and  the  lava  is  running  rap¬ 
idly  towards  the  town  of  Francavilla,  where  great  alarm  is  felt,  though 
that  town  is  situated  beyond  the  river  Alcantara,  and  on  the  very  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  region  usually  threatened  by  eruptions.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  mountain,  Palermo  and  the  adjacent  villa  of  Santa  Maria  di 
Licodia  are  reported  to  be  greatly  alarmed.”  But  at  present  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  disturbance  is  towards  the  north,  and  the  chief  danger  lies 
therefore  also  in  that  direction.  The  new  craters,  and  the  fissure  with 
which  the  eruption  began,  lie  ail  on  the  northern  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  “  The  stream  of  lava,  which  is  estimated  to  be  70  metres  ”  (about 
75  yards)  “in  width,  is  .flowing  in  a  direction  somewhere  between 
Francavilla  and  Itpmdazzo,  and  peegis  to  have  reached  the  high  road 
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which  encircles  the  mountain,  and  connects  the  latter  town  with  the 
tillages  Linguaglossa  and  Piedimonte.  These  Tillages  are  enshrouded 
in  a  canopy  of  ashes,  and  almost  total  darkness  prevails  in  them. 
None  of  the  ordinary  concomitants  of  a  great  eruption  seem  to  be  ab¬ 
sent.  Balls  of  fire,  or  what  are  taken  for  such,  are  hurled  into  the  air 
from  the  new  craters  and  fissures,  and,  having  reached  a  great  height, 
they  burst  with  a  loud  crash.  Beports  like  the  rolling  of  artillery  are 
heard  in  the  night,  while  night  and  day  alike  the  stream  of  lava  flows 
stealthily  and  irresistibly  on,  until  by  the  latest  accounts  it  has  reached 
to  within  a  few  miles  of  Linguaglossa.” 

Whether  the  eruption  now  in  progress  will  attain  the  dimejisions  of 
the  more  remarkable  of  those  w_iich  have  preceded  it,  remains  to  be 
seen.  As  the  last  took  place  ten  years  ago,  and  was  considerable,  though 
following  one  which  had  occurred  but  three-and-a-half  years  earlier,  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  the  present  may  be  an  important  eruption. 
What  we  know  already  respecting  it,  tends  to  confirm  the  belief  of  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  that,  if  the  earth’s  internal  fires  are  diminishing  in  in¬ 
tensity,  the  diminution  takes  place  very  slowly.  A  process  of  change 
may  be  going  on  which  will  result  one  day  in  the  cessation  of  all  sub¬ 
terranean  movements.  But  the  rate  at  which  such  a  process  is  going 
on  is  so  slow  at  present  as  to  bo  imperceptible.  We  cannot  point  to  a 
time  within  the  historical  era,  or  even  within  that  far  wider  range  of 
duration  which  is  covered  by  geological  records,  at  which  the  earth’s 
internal  forces  were  decidedly  superior  in  energy  to  those  at  present  in 
action.  Nor  is  this  to  be  regarded  as  of  evil  import,  but  altogether  the 
reverse.  The  work  achieved  by  subterranean  action,  destructive  though 
its  immediate  effects  may  often  appear,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  human  race.  It  is  to  the  reproductive 
energy  of  the  earth’s  internal  forces  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  continents  and  islands  on  which  warm-blooded  animals  can 
live.  “Had  the  primeval  world  been  constructed  as  it  now  exists,” 
says  Sir  John  Herschel,  “  time  enough  has  elapsed,  and  force  enough 
directed  to  that  end  has  been  in  activity,  to  have  long  ago  destroyed 
every  vestige  of  land.”  So  that,  raising  our  thoughts  from  present  in¬ 
terests  to  the  future  fortunes  of  the  human  race,  we  may  agree  with  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  that  the  most  promising  evidence  of  the  permanence  of 
%  the  present  order  of  things  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  energy  of  sub¬ 
terranean  movements  is  always  uniform,  when  considered  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  whole  of  the  earth’s  globe. 

Bice  asp  A.  Psoctoe,  in  Gentlemans 


OUR  NEW  WHEAT-FIELDS  IN  THE  NORTH-WEST. 

Last  season  witnessed  the  development  of  a  new  wheat-growing  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  North-west  of  America  of  so  extraordinary  an  extent,  and 
surrounded  by  so  much  that  is  novel  and  unexpected,  that  an  account 
of  what  is  actually  taking  place  in  that  little  known  portion  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  cannot  but  deserve  attention,  destined  as  it  undoubtedly  is  to 
alter  materially  the  sources  from  which  Great  Britain  will  derive  her 
future  supplies  of  breadstuff's,  and  possibly  to  interfere  seriously  with 
existing  markets.  The  extensive  territory  now  rapidly  filling  up  with 
inhabitants,  the  reclamation  of  which  only  fairly  commenced  in  the 
spring  of  1878,  exists  on  both  banks  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  international  boundary  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  The  fertile  belt,  of  which  this  is  the  western  extremity, 
sweeps  then  in  a  north-western  direction  some  300  miles  wide  along  the 
course  of  the  two  Saskatchewan  Rivers,  and  forward  to  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  of  the  West,  embracing  an  area  of  at  least  200,000,000  acres,  nearly 
the  whole  of  which  is  to-day  an  untouched  prairie  of  the  richest  de¬ 
scription. 

The  Red  River  has  its  source  in  several  lakes  situated  on  the  high 
land  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  other  lakes  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  these  being  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  running  south 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  others  again  being  drained  by  the  St.  Louis, 
which,  running  west  to  Lake  Superior,  is  in  fact  one  of  the  principal 
affluents  of  the  great  St.  Lawrence.  So  closely  contiguous  are  the  head 
waters  of  these  three  great  hydrographic  systems,  that  surveys  have 
been  made  with  a  view  to  unite  them  all  into  one  magnificent  internal 
navigation,  which  would  thus  connect  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  plateau  in  which 
they  all  take  their  rise  is  by  no  means  mountainous,  the  summit  level 
of  the  canal  would  only  be  1,200  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  the  length 
of  artificial  channel  to  construct  would  be  but  sixty-three  miles  to  con¬ 
nect  an  available  navigation  of  over  20,000  miles  already  in  use  on  the 
three  great  fluvial  systems  of  the  continent. 

The  Red  River  of  the  North,  the  least  developed  of  the  three,  issues 
primarily  from  Elbow  Lake,  in  the  west  of  Minnesota,  one  of  this  lacus¬ 
trine  group,  running  at  first  in  a  south-west  direction  through  a  beau¬ 
tiful  chain  of  lakes  disposed  on  the  stream,  like  beads  upon  a  string, 
until  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Sioux  Wood  River,  the  outlet  of  Lac 
Traverse,  the  united  course  of  the  two  being  then  generally  north  till 
it  empties  its  muddy  waters  into  the  basin  of  Lake  Winnepeg,  where 
its  four  outlets  are  rapidly  creating  a  series  of  deltas,  the  increase  of 
which  in  the  future  bids  fair  to  interfere  with  the  navigation  of  this 
important  inland  sea.  The  course  of  the  Red  River  is  extremely  tor¬ 
tuous,  so  that  its  estimated  length  of  665  miles  is  more  than  double 
the  distance  between  its  source  and  its  mouth  in  a  direct  line,  and  of 
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this  total  length  500  miles  is  in  the  United  States,  where  it  forms  the 
dividing  line  between  Minnesota  and  Dakota.  At  the  new  town  of 
Winnepeg,  the  capital  of  the  British  province  of  Manitobah,  halfway 
between  the  international  boundary  and  the  outlet  of  the  Red  River, 
the  Assimboine,  which  is  wholly  in  Canada,  comes  in  from  the  west, 
having  a  length  cf  600  miles,  of  which  300  are  navigable,  whilst  other 
affluents  to  both  make  up  altogether  a  length  of  over  2,000  miles  of 
large-sized  rivers,  of  which  half  is  navigable  for  steamboats. 

From  causes  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  particularise,  an  immense 
immigration  last  year  set  in  to  this  favoured  district.  Minnesota  has 
long  been  known  as  probably  the  best  wheat-growing  district  in  the 
United  States,  and  its  progress,  especially  along  the  waters  of  the  Up¬ 
per  Mississippi  and  its  branches,  has  been  most  marvellous;  but  the 
difficulty  of  access  to  the  Red  River,  and  its  distance,  have  so  far  been 
a  drawback  either  to  settlers  getting  into  the  country  or  agricultural 
products  coming  out.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  commencing  at 
the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  and  intended  ultimately  to 
reach  the  Pacific  Ocean,  became  involved  in  financial  embarrassment, 
and  ultimately  broke  down  at  the  commencment  of  the  present  de¬ 
pression  in  business,  but  luckily  not  before  the  section  from  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  to  the  Red  River  was  nearly  completed.  Another  equally  un¬ 
fortunate  railway,  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific,  had  opened  for  traffic  be- 
fore  its  collapse,  a  communication  between  St.  Paul,  already  included 
in  the  railway  system  of  the  continent,  and  the  Northern  Pacific,  giving 
between  them  a  continuous  but  somewhat  indirect  communication  be¬ 
tween  St.  Paul,  the  enterprising  capital  of  Minnesota,  and  the  then 
little  appreciated  Red  River.  This  was  in  1873.  Since  then  Canada 
has  established  a  firm  government  in  the  province  of  Manitobah;  the 
city  of  Winnepeg  has  sprung  up  from  am  Indian  post  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  to  be  a  nicely  built  town  of  8,000  inhabitants;  steamers 
have  been  introduced  into  the  two  rivers  that  unite  their  waters  at  her 
wharves;  and  since  last  year  a  daily  line  of  steamers  offers  a  continuous 
steam  communication  between  Winnepeg  the  British,  and  St.  Paul  the 
American,  capital  of  these  respective  provinces,  superseded  in  Novem¬ 
ber  last  by  a  continuous  railway,  400  miles  long,  between  the  two 
cities.  Besides  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  Rail¬ 


ways,  several  other  similar  corporations  in  the  States  of  Minnesota  and 
Dakota  have  been  subsidised  by  the  United  States  Government,  with 
large  grants  of  public  lands  to  aid  them  in  the  construction  of  their 
respective  undertakings.  These  railway  lands  have  generally  been 
given  in  alternate  blocks  or  townships  of  six  miles  square,  so  that  each 
railway  block  is  surrounded  on  each  side  by  Government  land,  which 
on  certain  and  generally  very  easy  terms  can  be  acquired  by  actual 
settlers.  Both  the  Government  and  the  companies  have  opened  offices 
in  different  sections,  and  a  regular  departmental  establishment  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  disposal  of  these  lands,  and  the  railways,  by  advertisement 
and  other  inducements,  have  spared  no  exertions  to  draw  attention  to 
the  domain  which  they  are  anxious  to  dispose  of.  There  is  little 
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doubt  that  to  this  joint  system  of  ownership  and  land  Belling  the 
rapid  peopling  of  the  North-western  States  of  the  Union  has  been 
principally,  due.  But  the  present  immigration,  especially  perhaps  to 
Minnesota,  is  utterly  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  of  these  States, 
and  it  is  accompanied  by  a  rush  for  railroad  and  public  lands  beyond 
any  precedent.  The  offices  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  St.  Paul  and 
Sioux  City,  and  other  railways  with  land  to  dispose  of,  are  daily 
crowded  with  applicants  for  the  purchase  of  these  new  wheat-fields, 
whilst  the  Government  offices  are  literally  besieged  by  claimants  un¬ 
der  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws,  in  a  manner  surpassing  all 
previous  experience,  even  of  the  great  immigration  rush  from  1854  to 
1857.  The  railways  have  been  compelled  to  alter  and  increase  their 
train  accommodation  to  supply  the  new  demands  made  upon  them  for 
travelling,  and  to  extend  and  improve  their  locomotive  and  other  facili¬ 
ties  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  new  and  u  n  p  re  par  e  d  -for  traffic. 

This  influx  of  people  began  about  October  of  1877,  just  after  the 
magnificent  harvest  of  that  year  had  been  gathered,  and  the  despond¬ 
ency  which  had  weighed  over  the  farming  interests  in  consequence  of 
several  successive  locust  visitations  had  been  followed  bv  a  reactionary 
feeling  of  hope  and  confidence.  During  the  three  months  ending  tho 
oObh  of  November,  1877,  the  different  land  offices  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  Minnesota  disposed  of  429,467  acres,  and  more  than 
three-fifths  of  the  whole  sales  of  the  y  ear  were  in  the  four  months  end¬ 
ing  the  31st  of  December,  the  total  sales  during  that  period  being  three 
times  as  much  as  in  the  corresponding  months  of  the  preceding  year. 
Besides  the  Government  sales  of  the  three  months  specified,  the  rail¬ 
way  companies  sold  in  the  same  time  539,136  acres  of  land  in  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Dakota,  this  being  exclusive  of  the  Winona  and  St.  Peter’s 
Railway,  which  made  no  return.  In  all,  over  a  million  acres  of  land 
were  appropriated  to  actual  settlers  in  the  two  Red  River  States  in 
these  three  months,  and  most  of  it  in  the  immediate  water-shed  of  that 
river. 

The  winter,  mild  as  it  was,  proved  unfavourable  for  land  hunting 
and  exploring,  but  the  tide  of  immigration  still  flowed,  though  with 
diminished  volume,  till  March,  1878,  when  it  rose  again  to  a  flood,  tho 
extent  of  wrhich  still  increasing  bids  fair  to  overshadow  all  previous 
immigration  movements,  and  to  revolutionise  the  position  and  import¬ 
ance  of  these  North-western  States.  For  the  three  months  ending 
April  1,  1878,  the  sales  of  the  undermentioned  land  offices  in  Western 
Minnesota  were  as  follow  : — 


Worthington . . 

"Benson .  1 . 

New  Uiin . . 

Itel wood  Falls 

Detroit . : . . 

Fergus  Falls  . . 


Entries. 

Acres. 

542 

60.061 

,  1,029 

141.619 

690 

80.690 

.  535 

68,005 

.  515 

83,512 

.  394 

50,723 

3.771 


457,215 
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The  Land  office  in  Dakota,  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  just  across 
the  Red  River  boundary,  alone  disposed  of  350,000  acres  in  these  three 
months,  usually  the  dullest  season  of  the  year.  The  general  summary 
for  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1878,  in  this  district  of  Minnesota, 
was  as  follows: — 


Acres. 

Sales  by  Northern  Pacific  Railway .  119,301 

“  St.  Paul  and  Pacific _ 1 .  120,356 

“  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City,  about . 56,0>'0 

“  Western  Minnesota  Land  Offices . .  497,215 

‘‘  Fayo  Land  Office,  estimated .  415,000 


1,207,871 

These  actual  sales  in  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  do  not  include 
purchases  of  large  tracts  by  colonies  under  contract,  or  in  course  of  ne¬ 
gotiation,  and  exclusive  of  these,  which  have  been  very  large,  the  sales 
of  the  seven  months  ending  March  31,  1878,  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  railways  in  Minnesota  and  Northern  Dakota,  have  been 
about  2,550,000  acres  for  actual  and  immediate  settlement. 

To  throw  further  light  upon  this  marvellous  movement  and  to  ex¬ 
plain  more  forcibly  than  by  dry  figures  the  change  that  is  taking  place, 
the  present  position  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  may  be  taken  as 
an  illustration.  It  is  nearly  three  years  since  the  collapse  of  the  well- 
known  banking-house  of  Jay  Cooke  and  Co.,  the  financial  agents  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  led  to  the  bankruptcy  and  complete  stoppage  of  all 
works  of  construction  on  that  unfortunate  line  of  road.  The  prefer¬ 
ence  stock  of  the  railway,  the  principal  description  of  security  cn  the 
market,  became  then  valueless,  there  was  no  sale  for  it,  and,  although 
nominally  quoted  at  ten  cents  in  the  dollar,  it  was  useless  to  offer  it 
in  the  market.  The  land  sales  of  the  railway  are  now  made  principally 
for  this  preferred  stock,  which  the  company  accept  at  par  in  purchase 
of  their  land.  In  1877  they  sold  270,996  acres  at  a  little  over  1/.  ster- 
ling  per  acre,  nearly  all  of  which  was  paid  for  in  this  scrip,  and  in  the 
first  three  months  of  1878  119,300  acres  have  been  sold  to  230  purchas¬ 
ers  at  from  16s.  to  30s.  per  acre  ;  but  the  scrip  in  the  meantime  appre¬ 
ciated  considerably  in  value,  and  in  the  middle  of  1878  could  scarcely 
be  bought  at  20  per  cent,  of  its  full  value.  The  effect  of  this  sudden 
demand  for  the  securities  of  the  road,  and  the  increased  traffic  brought 
upon  it,  revivified  this  till  lately  stagnant  enterprise.  The  influence  is 
being  felt  in  every  pulse  of  social  and  commercial  life,  values  are  ad¬ 
vancing,  trade  has  revived,  money  is  plentiful,  energy  and  confidence 
are  being  restored.  In  1871  there  was  scarcely  a  settlement  along  its 
route  either  in  Dakota  or  the  Red  River  Valley.  In  1872  the  road  was 
partially  opened,  its  business  being  the  transportation  of  supplies  to 
its  own  employes,  materials  for  the  extension  of  the  road,  and  for  the 
wants  of  the  few  pioneer  settlers  who  followed  on  the  heels  of  the  con¬ 
struction  parties.  At  the  close  of  the  sixth  year  of  its  existence,  after 
labouring  under  all  the  embarrassments  of  its  failure  and  suspension, 
and  the  stagnation  of  business  all  over  the  country*  the  whole  aspect 
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of  its  affairs  brightened,  the  district  it  traverses  is  enlivened  by  the  in¬ 
flux  of  settlers,  whose  houses,  stores,  school*,  churches,  and  other 
appliances  of  civilized  life  are  dotting  the  surface  in  all  directions,  and 
during  the  past  year  a  quarter  of  a  million  acres  of  land  have  been 
opened  for  cultivation,  and  65,000  souls  have  been  brought  into  the 
country,  to  which  hundreds  are  being  added  every  day.  The  general 
business  of  the  road  is  being  increased  and  developed  in  corresponding 
proportion,  and  during  the  first  quarter  of  1878  the  traffic,  which  in 
1877  produced  $78,717,  increased  to  $139,319,  or  77  per  cent.,  whilst 
the  passengers  rose  in  number  from  4,298  to  10,746,  showing  an  in¬ 
crease  of  150  per  cent.  The  experience  of  other  railways  in  the  same 
district  is  similar.  The  St.  Paul  and  Pacific,  which  is  a  north  and 
south  line,  opened  recently  their  brnnch  to  St.  Vincent,  the  American 
border  town  opposite  to  Emerson  on  the  British  side,  this  line  with 
the  Pembina  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  forming  the  through  in¬ 
ternational  route  between  Winnepeg  and  St.  Paul.  The  announce¬ 
ment  that  this  line  would  be  opened  in  November  last  produced  a  rush 
for  land  in  that  direction,  and  during  the  first  three  months  of  1878 
73,960  acres  were  sold  on  the  branch  in  addition  to  44,356  on  the  main 
line.  This  land  sold  for  an  average  of  26s.  per  acre,  the  receipts  from 
this  source  having  been  nearly  150,0005,  which  has  been  almost  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  expenses  in  constructing  and  equipping  the  railway.  The 
income  from  traffic  during  the  same  three  months  w'as  $41,660  in 
1877,  and  nearly  $70,000  last  year,  and  the  receipts  from  both  sources 
are  not  only  enabling  these  companies  to  push  on  the  extension  of 
these  railways,  but  to  wipe  out  their  old  indebtedness. 


So  much  for  the  American  side:  enormous  as  the  influx  of  immi¬ 
grants  and  the  development  of  Northern  Minnesota  have  been,  it  is 
nothing  to  what  is  now  going  on  in  Manitobah  across  the  Canadian 
boundary.  This  rush  could  only  take  place  on  the  opening  of  naviga¬ 
tion,  but  as  soon  as  the  season  opened,  it  was  estimated  that  the  influx 
of  immigration  added  about  400  persons  per  day  to  the  population  of 
the  province.  In  1876,  the  total  sales  of  land  to  807  settlers  were 
153,535  acres;  in  1877,  the  sales  to  2,283  applicants  amounted  to 
400,123  acres;  and  to  the  31st  of  October,  1877,  the  total  land  sales  in 
the  province  from  its  commencement  amounted  to  1,392,368  acres  to 
8,648  applicants.  In  April  of  1878  the  Emerson  land  office  alone  dis¬ 
posed  of  52,960  acres,  and  in  the  first  wTeek  of  May  30,400  acres  were 
appropriated.  Emerson  is  on  the  American  boundary  immediately 
north  of  the  line,  and  about  seventy  miles  south  of  Winnepeg,  which 
is  the  principal  land  office  for  the  Dominion.  From  the  influx  of 
population  and  the  rate  of  sales  just  referred  to,  it  appears  that  about 
3,000,000  acres  of  wheat  land  were  allotted  last  year  to  actual  settlers 
in  this  province  of  Canada  alone,  and  when  the  rail  communication  is 
complete  the  rush  of  immigration  and  the  rapid  breaking  up  of  the 
land  into  cultivation  bid  fair  to  be  something  beyond  all  previous 
experience. 

Another  most  important  point  is  the  character  of  tho  immigration 
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now  going  on,  and  this  again  shows  a  marked  difference  and  improve¬ 
ment  upon  former  years.  Most  of  the  new-comers  are  not  the  idlers 
and  poverty-stricken  offscourings  of  Europe,  but  well-to-do  farmers 
from  the  older  States  and  settlements,  from  Northern  Iowa,  from 
"Wisconsin,  and  other  of  the  newer  States  of  the  Union,  but  old  in 
comparison  to  this;  from  Canada,  and  especially  from  the  best  parts  of 
Ontario,  and  from  the  richest  and  most  fertile  districts  of  the  older 
provinces.  These  are  men  principally  who  have  sold  their  old  farms 
at  high  prices,  who  are  accustomed  to  pioneer  life,  and  who  have 
brought  their  experience  and  the  families  they  have  raised  in  the  old 
homestead  to  these  newer  fields,  possibly  to  go  again  further  west 
wrhen  these  lands  are  reclaimed  from  the  wilderness  and  brought  into 
good  cultivation.  Nearly  all  of  the  new  arrivals  are  of  a  class  far  in 
advance  of  the  immigration  of  former  years,  and  they  include  a  great 
number  of  men  with  capital  and  experience  who  are  going  into 
Western  farming  with  all  modern  appliances  and  ample  means  as  the 
most  promising  speculation  of  the  day.  The  dominant  nationalities 
settling  on  the  Minnesota  farms  are  Americans,  Scandinavians  and 
Canadians  in  about  equal  proportions.  The  Americans  are  nearly  all 
from  Southern  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Illinois,  all 
wheat-growing  districts,  and  many  of  these  settlers  were  pioneers  in 
those  States  when  these  lands  were  new  and  unknown,  who  have  sold 
the  farms  they  originally* made  out  of  the  prairie  for  25  or  30  dollars 
per  acre,  and,  moving  to  this  new  North-West  with  the  money  and  ex¬ 
perience  they  have  accumulated,  are  buying  land  at  from  one-fifth  to 
one-tenth  of  the  price  they  have  received  for  their  old  place,  and  will 
make  in  five  or  six  years  farms  twice  as  valuable  as  those  they  have 
left. 


The  secret  of  all  this  is  the  knowledge,  that  seems  to  have  been  only 
lately  arrived  at,  that  farming  is  profitable,  and  that  it  pays  to  ‘  make 
land.5  Farming  is  less  exposed  to  vicissitudes  than  any  ordinary 
business,  and  the  depression,  when  it  comes,  is  less  disastrous  and 
more  easily  evaded.  There  is  really  no  better  investment  than  wheat- 
raising,  and  a  prairie  farm  once  brought  under  cultivation  will  always 
have  a  surplus,  however  disastrous  external  matters  may  be.  Capital¬ 
ists  now  going  into  these  large  farming  speculations  have  gone  into 
after  careful  calculation  as  a  business  that  offers  the  very  best  return 
for  their  monev,  and  a  certainty  that  at  least  there  will  be  no  bad 
debts;  that  Nature,  however  she  may  occasionally  disappoint  an  over¬ 
sanguine  speculator,  will  average  all  right,  and  that  the  surplus  after 
any  partial  failure  will  still  net  something  tangible,  the  principal 
being  always  intact  and  the  interest  tolerably  secure.  The  experience 
of  some  sharp  experimenters  on  the  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  Eailway  lands 
in  large  blocks,  say  from  600  to  3.000  acres,  is,  that  a  crop  of  No.  1 
hard  Minnesota  wheat  can  be  got  into  the  railway  elevators  at  a  cost  of 
from  7^  to  85  dollars  (say  under  21.  sterling)  per  acre,  including  fall 
ploughing,  seed-sowing,  harvesting,  threshing,  hailing  to  the  railway, 
depreciation  of  land  and  machinery,  wear  and  tear,  and  interest  on 
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capital  employed.  Ten  busliels  of  wheat  at  yo  to  85  cents  pej.  bushel 
pays,  therefore,  all  these  expenses,  and  twenty  bushels  more  per  aero 
(which  is  still  under  the  general  production  from  the  first  crop)  pays 
for  the  land,  preliminary  expenses,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  prairie 
ready  for  the  farming  operations  that  follow.  Thus  30  bushels  to  tno 
acre  of  the  first  crop  clears  all  outlay  up  to  tnat  time,  returns  tho 
capital  invested,  and  leaves  a  first-rate  fenced  farm  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation  for  succeeding  agricultural  employment.  All  over  30 
bushels  is  a  profit  after  capital  and  interest  have  been  restored,  tho 
farm  paid  for  and  made  within  a  year;  and  yet  this  land  produces  often 
40  and  50  bushels  to  the  acre,  leaving  27  and  37  per  acre  profit  o\  cr  an 
expenses  and  outlay  both  for  capital  and  revenue.  Where  else  is  there 
a  business  that  in  twelve  months  repays  all  advances  of  its  purenaso 
and  establishment,  and  leaves  as  a  profit  a  money  return  and^pnnt 
worth  four  times  the  original  outlay?  It  i3  this  enormous  profit  that 
is  bringing  so  many  heavy  capitalists  into  the  ranks  of  tnis  novel 
immigration,  and  inducing  men  who  have  already  worked  them  seizes 
into  a  good  position  to  abandon  for  a  time  the  amenities  of  a  settled 
life,  and  embark  once  more  in  pioneer  farming.  A  num  ber  of  farms  in 
all  the  districts  alluded  to  broke  up  last  year  from  500  to  1,000  acres  of 
land,  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Company  alone  expected  that  not  less 
than  125,000  acres  of  wheat  would  be  gathered,  and  that  that  quantity 
will  be  at  least  doubled  during  the  present  season.  Instances  are 
numerous  of  large  profits  being  made  in  wheat  farming.  A  Mr.  Dm- 
rymple  is  quoted  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  as  having  had  in  1877 
8,000  acres  under  wheat,  which  yielded  him  all  round  25  bushels  to  the 
acre,  or  over  200,000  bushels.  FIis  total  outlay  for  seed,  cuitrv  ation, 
harvesting,  and  threshing  was  under  2/.  per  acre,  leaving  him  a  margin 
of  over  37,  or  24,0007  on  his  8,000  acres.  Last  year  he  had  12,000 acres 
under  cultivation,  and  all  in  wheat.  This  was  in  Minnesota;  but  norm 
of  the  Canadian  line  they  get  a  much  larger  yield  than  this,  and  in 
twenty-seven  miles  along  the  Assiniboine  River  in  18  m  ^over  400,000 
bushels  "were  harvested  that  averaged  considerably  over  o0  bushels  to 
the  acre.  In  the  North-western  provinces  of  Canada. wheat  often  pro¬ 
duces  40  and  50  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  in  South  Minnesota  20  bush¬ 
els  is  the  average  crop,  in  W  isconsin  only  14,  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  15.  The  fact  established  by  climatologists  that  the  cultivated 
plants  yield  the  greatest  products  near  the  northernmost  limit  at  which 
they  grow,  is  fully  illustrated  in  the  productions  of  the  Canadian  ter¬ 
ritories;  and  the  returns  from  Prince  Albert  and  other  new  settlements 
on  the  Saskatchewan  show  a  yield  of  40  bushels  of  spring  wheat  to  the 
acre,  averaging  63  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  whilst  one  exceptional  field  showed 
68  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  and  another  lot  of  2,000  bushels  weighed  66  lbs., 
producing  respectively  46  and  423  lbs.  of  dressed  flour  to  the  bushel  ol 
wheat.  In  southern  latitudes  the  warm  spring  developes  the  juices  of 
the  plants  too  rapidly.  They  run  into  stalk  and  leaf,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  seed.  Corn  maize,  for  example,  in  the  West  Indies  runs  often 
‘thirty  feet  high,  but  it  produces  only  a  few  grains  at  the  bottom  ol  a 
spongy  cob  too  coarse  for  human  food. 
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Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  ascertained  results  in  this  now  North-West 
seem  to  prove  that  its  soil  possesses  unusually  prolific  powers.  In  1877 
carefully  prepared  reports  were  made  by  thirty-four  different  settle¬ 
ments,  and  although  lessened  in  many  cases  by  circumstances  local 
and  exceptional — as,  for  instance,  a  series  of  very  heavy  rain-storms 
which  caught  the  wheat  just  as  it  was  ripening— the  yields  per  acre 
were:  of  wheat,  from  25  to  35  bushels,  with  an  average  of  321;  barley, 
from  40  to  50,  average  42 § ;  oats,  40  to  60,  average  51;  peas  averaged 
32 1,  potatoes  229,  and  turnips  662  bushels  per  acre.  Individual  cases 
were  enumerated  of  100  bushels  of  oats  per  acre,  barley  as  high  as  CO 
bushels,  and  weighing  from  50  to  55  lbs.  per  bushel.  Potatoes  have 
yielded  as  high  as  600  bushels  to  the  acre,  an  d  of  a  quality  unsurpassed, 
as  are  all  the  root-crops.  Turnips  have  yielded  1,000  bushels  to  the 
acre,  700  being  common,  whilst  cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  celery  grow 
to  an  enormous  size  and  of  excellent  quality  and  flavour. 

Having  now  glanced  at  the  immigration  that  is  taking  place  into  this 
new  district  as  to  its  extent  and  character,  and  got  an  insight  into  its 
agricultural  capabilities  per  acre,  let  us  try  to  arrive  next  at  an  idea  of 
the  size  of  this  territory,  which  but  nine  years  since  was  the  property 
of  ‘the  Company  of  Adventurers  of  England  trading  into  the  Hudson's 
Bay,’  and  whose  charter,  granted  in  1669  to  Prince  Rupert  and  nineteen 
other  gentlemen,  made  them  despotic  rulers  over  half  a  continent  on 
the  easy  terms  that  two  elks  and  two  black  beavers  should  be  paid  to 
the  sovereign  whenever  he  should  come  into  the  district.  This  enor¬ 
mous  territory  thus  easily  disposed  of,  and  the  value  of  which  for  agri¬ 
cultural  and  mining  purposes  is  unsurpassed,  the  last  and  best  acqui¬ 
sition  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  comprises,  as  near  as  can  be  calcu¬ 
lated,  2,984,000  square  miles,  wThilst  the  whole  of  the  United  States  south 
of  the  international  boundary  contains  2, 933,600  square  miles.  Includ¬ 
ing  the  older  portions  of  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  the  maritime  provinces, 
Canada  measures  3,348,681  square  miles,  whilst  all  Europe  contains 
3, 900,000.  Well  may  the  Times ,  in  reviewing  Lord  Dufferin’s  speech 
at  Winnepeg  (November  28,  1877),  say: 

We  have  hitherto  had  scarcely  any  notion  at  all  of  British.  America  in  the  full  senso 
of  the  terraqueous  region  between  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  the  United  States,  and 
the  Arctic.  In  the  maps  it  looks  all  a  mere  wilderness  of  rivers  and  lakes,  in  which 
life  would  be  intolerable,  and  escape  impossible.  The  succession  of  enormous  dista  nces 
and  strange  surprises  through  which  Lord  Duffer  in  takes  his  hearers  read  more  like  a 
voyage  to  a  newly  discovered  satellite  than  one  to  a  region  liitherto  regarded  simply 
ns  the  fasr-end  of  America  and  a  waste  bit  of  the  world. 

The  late  Hon.  William  Seward,  at  that  time  Prime  Minister  of  the 
United  States,  thus  writes  his  impressions  of  Canada: 

Hitherto,  in  common  with  most  of  my  countrymen,  as  I  suppose.  I  have  thought 
Canada  a  mere  strip  lying  north  of  the  united  States,  easily  detached  trom  the  parent 
State,  but  incapable  of  sustaining  itself,  and  therefore  ultimately,  nay  right  soon,  to  be 
taken  on  by  the  Pederal  Union,  without  materially  changing  or  affecting  its  own  de¬ 
velopment.  I  have  dropped  the  opinion  as  a  national  conceit.  I  see  in  British  L  qrth 
America,  stretching  as  it  does  across  the  continent  trom  tne  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
in  its  wheat-fields  of  the  West,  its  invaluable  fisheries,  audits  mineral  wealtn,  a  region 
grand  enough  for  the  seat  of  a  great  empire. 
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In  the  very  centre  of  this  great  Dominion  of  Canada,  equidistant  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  midway  in  the  other  di¬ 
rection  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  lies  the  low  depression  of  Lake 
Winnepeg,  300  miles  long,  50  to  60  miles  wide — the  future  Black  Sea 
of  Canada.  Its  shape  is  roughly  a  parallelogram  lying  north  and  south; 
at  three  of  its  four  corners  it  receives  the  waters  of  a  large  river,  the 
main  trunk  of  a  hundred  smaller  ones:  at  the  remaining  north-east 
angle,  a  fourth  and  larger  river,  the  Dardanelles  of  the  system,  conveys 
the  accumulated  waters  of  nearly  a  million  square  miles  into  Hudson’s 
Bay.  This  Lake  Winnepeg  receives  the  drainage  of  the  future  wheat- 
field  of  the  world.  The  Red  River  of  the  North,  with  its  affluents,  the 
Assiniboine,  the  Qu*appelio,  the  Red  Lake  River,  the  Souris,  and  a 
score  of  others,  discharges  its  waters  into  it  through  the  grass-covered 
deltas  at  the  south-west  angle.  At  the  south-east,  and  only  twenty-five 
miles  distant  along  the  shores  of  the  lake,  the  large  impetuous  river 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  freshwater  sea  into  which  it  rushes  pours 
its  wild  majestic  fiood  from  the  Lawrencian  highlands  which  separate 
the  waters  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  affluents  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from 
those  that  seek  Lake  Winnepeg.  In  Lord  Dufferin’s  speech  at  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  Manitobah,  he  describes  so  felicitously  this  noble  river  that  any 
more  meagre  description  than  his  appears  almost  presumptuous.  After 
describing  the  route  of  the  traveller  from  Lake  Superior  up  the  Kama- 
nistaguia,  over  the  height  of  land,  down  the  beautiful  Rainy  River  into 
the  lovely  Lake  of  the  Woods — 

For  the  last  eighty  miles  of  Iris  voyage  (lie  says)  he  will  be  consoled  by  sailing 
through  a  succession  of  land  locked  channels,  the  beauty  of  whose  scenery,  whilst  it 
resembles,  certainly  excels,  the  far-famed  Thousand  Islands  of  the  8t.  Lawrence. 
From  this  lacustrine  Paradise  of  sylvan  beauty  we  are  able  at  once  to  transfer  our 
friend  to  the  Winnepeg,  a  river  whose  existence  in  the  very  heart  of  the  continent  is 
in  itself  one  of  Nature's  most  delightful  miracles,  so  beautiful  and  varied  are  its 
rocky  banks,  its  tufted  islands;  so  broad,  so  deep,  so  fervid  is  the  volume  of  its  wa¬ 
ters.  the  extent  of  their  lake-like  expansions,  and  the  tremendous  power  of  their 
rapids. 

The  Winnepeg,  in  its  short,  but  picturesque  course  cf  125  miles  from 
the  Lake  of  the  W oods,  falls  500  feet,  and,  though  not  navigable  in 
consequence  for  steamers,  was  for  over  two  centuries  the  route  by  which 
all  the  trade  of  the  interior  continent  was  conducted  by  the  great  fur 
companies  from  and  to  their  depots  at  Mackinaw  and  Montreal.  The 
Lake  of  the  Woods  itself  is  a  noble  expanse  of  water,  and  with  its 
2,000  islands  offers  some  lovely  places  for  settlement.  At  the  outlet  to 
the  river  an  Icelandic  colony  has  been  lately  formed,  and  its  Indian 
name  Keewatin  has  been  attached  now  to  the  whole  province,  which 
covers  th£  area  between  the  old  province  of  Ontario  and  Manitobah, 
the  pioneer  of  the  new  Western  Provinces.  From  Keewatin  village 
the  Pacific  Railway  is  fast,  approaching  completion  to  Winnepeg,  113 
miles,  and  a  large  side-wheel  steamer  will  meet  the  railway  when  it 
strikes  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  continue  the  communication,  going 
east  through  the  lake  and  Rainy  River  to  Alberton,  120  miles  from 
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Kcewatin.  Hero  tlie  government  are  now  constructing  a  dam  and  locks, 
which  when  complete  will  extend  the  navigation  80  miles  further, 
through  Rainy  Lake  to  the  Sturgeon  Falls  of  its  main  affluent.  Be¬ 
tween  Aiberton  and  Lake  Superior  the  different  navigable  reaches  and 
lakes  have  been  supplied  with  altogether  ten  small  steamers,  which, 
connected  by  good  roads,  form  what  is  called  the  Dawson  route  from 
Lake  Superior  to  Lake  Winnepeg,  by  which  emigrants  from  Canada 
have  found  their  way  into  the  territories  of  the  North-West.  This  is 
the  body  of  water  that  falls  into  the  south-eastern  angle  of  Lake  Win¬ 
nepeg.  Passing  now  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  same  inland  res¬ 
ervoir,  the  mouths  of  the  two  rivers  being  diagonally  across  the  lake, 
about  275  miles  apart,  we  find  another  great  river,  the  Danube  of 
North  America,  stretching  its  long  twofold  channel,  each  1,000  miles  in 
length,  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  the  West.  This  is  the 
Saskatchewan,  whose  two  arms  or  branches,  rising  not  very  far  asunder 
in  the  great  backbone  of  the  continent,  gradually  diverge  until  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  them  is  over  300  miles,  and  then  converging  up  finally 
join  at  a  point  773  miles  from  the  source  of  the  north  branch  and  810 
bv  the  south  branch  from  whence  the  united  stream  runs  282  miles  to 
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its  debouchure  into  Lake  Winnepeg,  making  the  total  length  from 
the  lake  1,054  miles  by  one  branch  and  1,092  by  the  other,  to  their  sources 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Both  these  rivers  run  their  whole  length 
through  the  prairie  land  of  the  North-West,  and  it  is  from  isolated  set¬ 
tlements  on  these  rivers,  such  as  Prince  Albert  and  Carlton,  that  the 
largest  returns  of  agricultural  yields  have  been  received.  Both  rivers 
are  navigable  throughout,  excepting  the  3}  miles  near  the  mouth, 
where  the  river  passes  over  rapids  and  falls  of  a  total  height  of  44  feet 
into  the  lake.  Last  year  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  constructed  a 
tramway  four  miles  long  to  overcome  these  obstructions,  and  they  also 
placed  a  steamer,  the  ‘Northeote,’  at  the  head  of  this  tramway,  which 
during  the  season  made  five  double  trios  from  the  Grand  Rapids  to 
Carlton,  550  miles,  and  one  trip  up  to  Edmonton,  over  1,000  miles  from 
the  lake  along  the  north  branch.  Last  season  a  second  steel  steamer 
was  placed  on  the  river,  and  during  the  year  the  navigation  of  both 
branches  was  thoroughly  tested.  The  two  Saskatchewan  drain  what 
is  especially  known  as  the  ‘fertile  belt,’  containing  not  less  than  30,- 
000,000  acres  of  as  fine  wheat  land  as  can  be  found  in  any  country. 

Such  are  the  three  main  rivers  that  pour  their  accumulated 
waters  into  Lake  Winnepeg,  ail  of  them  of  a  size  and  capacity  which 
in  Europe  would  class  them  as  first-class  rivers.  Their  united  length, 
with  their  most  important  affluents,  is  not  less  than  10,000  miles,  of 
which  certainly  4,000  are  available  for  steam  navigation.  The  outlet 
of  this  magnificent  and  comprehensive  water  system  is  the  #large  but 
little  known  Nelson,  which,  issuing  from  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
lake,  discharges  its  surplus  waters  into  Hudson’s  Bay.  This  river — 
broad,  deep,  first-class  in  every  respect— may  have  probably  an 
important  bearing  on  the  future  prospects  of  all  this  northern  section 
of  America.  Lake  Winnepeg  is  700  feet  above  ocean  level;  as  far 
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as  known  the  Nelson  lias  neither  rock,  nor  shoal,  nor  excessive  rapid 
to  interfere  with  its  navigation  by  properly  constructed  steamers.  Its 
even  gradual  slope  of  twenty  inches  to  the  mile  is  not  more  than  is 
constantly  and  safely  worked  on  other  American  rivers.  The  Upper 
Missouri  and  Yellowstone,  with  far  worse  water  to  contend  with,  were 
constantly  navigated  in  1877  by  twenty-seven  steamers  ;  whilst  the  old 
Danube  at  its  Iron  Gate  has  water  quite  as  strong  to  contend  with,  and 
not  half  the  breadth  and  depth  of  water  for  a  vessel  to  pick  her  way  in. 
The  question  remains  to  be  solved  whether  this  river  is  really  available 
or  not  for  ocean  steamers  to  work  through  to  the  lake  above,  and,  if 
not,  whether  the  lake  steamers  can  be  trusted  to  bring  their  cargoes 
down  with  a  certainty  of  being  able  to  reascend  again.  The  outlet  of 
Nelson  River  on  salt  water  forms  itself  a  fine  natural  safe  harbour,  a 
mile  wide,  and  with  any  depth  of  water.  It  is  called  Port  Nelson,  and 
not  very  far  from  it  is  the  old  York  Factory,  for  a  long  time  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  from  which,  for  the  last 
two  hundred  years,  from  two  to  five  vessels  have  annually  sailed  for 
England,  and  not  unfrequently  under  the  convoy  of  a  man-of-war. 
Port  Nelson,  although  situated  in  93°  of  west  longitude,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  continent,  is  eighty  miles  nearer  to  Liverpool  than  New  York 
is.  For  four  certainly,  probably  for  five,  months  in  the  year  it  is  as 
clear  of  ice  as  any  other  of  the  North  Atlantic  ports.  There  is  no 
question  about  its  accessibility  for  ordinary  ocean  steamers  from  June 
to  October,  and  it  only  remains  to  be  proved  whether  these  same  ves¬ 
sels  cannot  force  their  way  up  the  great  Nelson  River,  and  load  their 
cargoes  directly  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saskatchewan,  the  Red  River,  or 
the  Winnepeg,  in  the  very  centre  and  heart  of  this  great  wheat-field  of 
the  North-West,  where  200,000,000  acres  now  await  the  advent  of  the 
farmer  to  be  rapidly  brought  into  cultivation. 

At  the  present  rate  of  immigration  and  the  rapid  reclamation  of  this 
easily  cultivated  land,  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  within  the  next 
twTo  years  2.000,000  acres  of  this  prairie  will  be  under  wheat  cultivation, 
and  this  probably  will  be  doubled  within  five  years  from  the  present 
time.  This  means  an  addition  to  the  wheat  products  of  the  world  of 
100,000,000  bushels,  which  may  be  increased  almost  indefinitely.  The 
exports  of  all  America  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  11th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1877,  to  the  11th  of  May,  1878 — that  is  the  eight  shipping  months — 
from  Boston,  New  York,  Montreal,  and  all  Eastern  and  Canadian  ports, 
and  from  San  Francisco  to  the  2nd  of  the  month,  were  as  under  : — 


Flour .  1 ,427. r 84  bushels 

Wheat . 44,5J6,823  busiieis 

Maize  Corn . 4>,S12.427  “ 


which,  with  some  other  cereals,  may  be  put  down  as  equal  to  100,009,- 
000  bushels,  an  amount  which,  large  as  it  is,  is  not  more  than  may  be 
expected  within  the  next  few  years  to  be  the  annual  production  of  this 
new  wheat-field  of  the  Winnepeg  watershed.  Even  last  year  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  cereals  going  forward  was  considerably  more  than  the  ordinary 
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quantity.  From  the  1st  of  January  1878  the  receipts  and  shipments 
of  grain  at  the  principal  Western  depots  were  50  per  cent,  in  advance 
of  those  for  the  same  period  last  year,  and  the  most  noticeable  increase 
was  in  wheat,  which  was  more  than  double  in  quantity. 

•  The  corn  export  of  Russia  during  1877,  notwithstanding  the  closing 
of  the  southern  ports,  amounted  to  188,625,000  bushels,  or  42,567,000 
more  than  in  1876.  The  large  increase  was  in  shipments  from  the 
Baltic,  which  were  94,387,000  in  1877  against  57,724,000  in  1876.  This 
is  the  largest  yield  from  Russia  for  some  years,  but  it  is  only  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  4  per  cent,  of  the  Winnepeg  wheat-field. 

The  total  importation  of  wheat  has  not  averaged  for  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  reducing  flour  to  its  equivalent  of  wheat,  more  than 
100,000,000  bushels  per  annum — the  produce  of  only  4,000,000  acres  of 
this  land,  the  sales  only  of  six  months  in  the  Red  River  valley  alone. 
The  influence  of  the  opening  up  of  this  new  district  cannot  but  have, 
therefore,  a  most  important  effect  upon  the  supply  of  the  English 
market  ;  it  will  make  the  mother  country  entirely  independent  of  for¬ 
eign  supply,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  form  another  bond  that 
shall  draw  more  closely  together  the  many  ties  that  already  lock  Great 
Britain  to  her  largest  and  most  promising  colony. 

T.  T.  Vernon  Suith,  in  Nineteenth  Century. 


GENERIC  IMAGES. 

In  the  pre-scientific  stage  of  every  branch  of  knowledge,  the  preva¬ 
lent  notions  of  phenomena  are  mainly  founded  on  general  impressions. 
But  when  that  stage  is  passed,  and  the  phenomena  are  submitted  to 
measurement  and  numbering,  very  many  of  the  notions  that  were  de¬ 
rived  from  general  impressions  are  discovered  to  be  wrong,  even  ab¬ 
surdly  so.  I  do  not  speak  only  of  such  matters  as  astrology  and  al¬ 
chemy,  but  of  those  also  with  which  most  persons  are  acquainted. 
Think  of  the  nonsense  spoken  every  day  about  signs  of  coming 
weather,  in  connection,  for  example,  with  the  phases  of  the  moon,  and 
firmly  believed  in  by  many  respectable  people.  Think  of  the  ideas 
about  chance,  held  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  theory  of 
probabilities.  Think  of  the  notions  entertained  on  heredity  before 
the  days  of  Darwin.  Think  of  the  ridiculous  nostrums  that  have  been 
prescribed  for  common  ailments  by  gifted  and  experienced  practition¬ 
ers,  the  merits  of  which  have  been  also  vaunted  by  the  invalids  who 
tried  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  more  detail  in  illustration 
of  the  fallacies  of  popular  generalisations.  The  list  of  them  is  endless; 
they  are  to  be  abundantly  found,  as  already  observed,  in  every  branch 
of  knowlegc,  before  it  has  been  seized  in  the  firm  and  sure  grasp  of 
processes  that  depend  upon  exact  measurement  and  number.  That 
popular  notions  are  habitually  incorrect  may  be  taken  for  granted,  and 
my  purpose  in  this  memoir  is  to  explain  one  cause  of  their  incorrect¬ 
ness. 
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I  propose  to  call  attention  to  an  error  in  the. operations  of  the  mind, 
whenever  it  blends  memories  together,  and  to  show  why  the  brain  is  a 
faulty  apparatus  for  elaborating  general  impressions.  I  shall  argue 
that  we  have  no  means  of  correcting  it3  necessarily  fallacious  results, 
except  by  picking  them  to  pieces,  and  going  back  to  the  tacts  whence 
the  general  impressions  were  derived,  and  by  dealing  with  those  facts 
on  true  statistical  principles.  Thus  if  we  hear  that  some  medical  nos¬ 
trum  is  highly  reputed,  or  that  some  particular  appearance  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  prognostic  of  coming  weather,  our  first  step  towards  investigating 
the  truth  is  not  to  ask  whether  the  belief  is  firmly  held,  or  of  old 
standing,  or  shared  by  many,  but  to  obtain  a  considerable  number  of 
instances  and  to  set  off  the  failures  against  the  successes. 

The  general  impressions  and  ideas  to  which  I  refer  guide  the  great 
majority  of  our  everyday  actions.  We  have  a  general  impression  that 
the  day  looks  rainy,  and  we  take  an  umbrella.  We  find  ourselves  in  a 
railway  carriage  with  a  person  w*ho  looks  sociably  inclined  and  agreea¬ 
ble,  and  we  accost  him  accordingly. 

In  an  infinity  of  cases  like  these,  the  opinion  on  which  we  act  has 
not  been  formed  by  any  process  of  reasoning;  neither  has  it  been 
made  by  considering  wrhat  similar  experiences  we  have  had,  and  count¬ 
ing  their  results  on  this  side  and  on  that,  but  it  is  the  effect  of  blending 
together  a  large  number  of  similar  incidents.  These  blended  memories 
are  the  subject  of  my  present  memoir.  I  shall  try  to  provethat  blended 
memories  are  strictly  analogous  to  blended  pictures,  of  which  I  have 
produced  many  specimens  by  combining  actual  portraits  together; 
and  I  shall  explain  the  peculiarities  of  the  images  by  those  of  the  por¬ 
traits;  then  I  shall  show  that  the  brain  is  incompetent  to  blend  images 
in  their  right  proportions.  My  conclusion  will  be  that  our  unreasoned 
impressions  are  of  necessity  fertile  sources  of  superstition  and  fallacy 
from  which  the  child  and  the  savage  are  never  free,  and  with  which  all 
branches  of  knowledge  are  largely  tainted  in  their  pre-scientific  stage. 
Lastly,  that  it  is  only  by  the  strict  methods  of  scientific  inquiry,  namely 
by  measurement  and  number,  that  these  fallacies  can  be  cleared  away 
and  the  truth  discovered. 

The  physiological  aspect  of  simple  and  blended  memories  is  intelli¬ 
gible  enough  in  its  broad  outlines,  and  may  be  briefly  described. 
Whenever  any  group  of  brain  elements  has  been  excited  through  an 
impression  of  one  of  the  senses,  it  becomes,  so  to  speak,  tender  and 
liable  to  become  again  excited,  under  the  influence  of  other  kinds  of 
stimuli.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  any  new  excitation,  the  result 
of  its  reproduction  is  to  create  an  imaginary  sense-impression,  similar 
to  that  by  which  the  first  excitation  had  been  caused ;  and  this  we  call 
memory.  Blended  memories  must  necessarily  follow  the  excitation  of 
many  associated  groups  of  brain  elements,  under  the  influence  of  a 
stimulus  that  sets  them  simultaneously  in  action. 

Faint  memories  arc  particularly  apt  to  blend  together,  and  they  often 
defy  analysis  afterwards.  We  are  shown  some  picture  of  mountain 
and  lake,  from  a  country  w^e  have  never  visited,  yet  it  seems  familiar 
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to  ns;  it  accords  with,  what  we  have  seen  dozens  of  times  in  Scotland 
or  Switzerland  or  elsewhere,  but  our  memories  are  confused  and  ob¬ 
scure,  and  we  cannot  wholly  disentangle  the  incidents  to  which  they 
relate. 

Memories  that  are  extremely  vivid  may  at  the  same  time  be  very 
mobile,  and  capable  of  blending  together.  Much  instruction  on  these 
maters  can  be  derived  from  those  wTho  possess  the  power  of  what  is 
called  the  visualising  faculty,  in  a  high  degree.  The  objects  of  their 
memory  are  conspicuous  images;  they  can  retain  them  for  a  long  time 
before  the  eye  of  their  mind,  they  can  dismiss  or  change  them  at  will, 
and  they  can,  if  they  please,  subject  them  to  careful  examination  from 
every  side.  I  do  not  know  any  faculty  that  varies  so  much  as  this  in 
different  persons.  None  can  vary  more,  because  its  range  lies  between 
perfection  and  nothingness.  It  is  sometimes  absolutely  deficient,  for 
there  are  persons  who  never  see  mental  images  even  in  dreams,  and 
there  are  others  who  are  said  to  have  lost  the  power  of  seeing  them. 
I  need  not  speak  of  cases  where  the  visualising  power  is  feeble,  as  they 
are  common.  Many  are  like  those  to  whom  St.  James  alludes  when  he 
speaks  of  ‘  a  man  beholding  his  natural  face  in  a  glass,  who  beholdeth 
himself  and  goeth  his  way,  and  straightway  forgetteth  what  manner  of 
man  he  was.’  It  will  be  more  to  my  point  to  show  how  perfect  the  vis¬ 
ualising  faculty  sometimes  is,  at  the  same  time  that  the  images  may  be 
moved  with  the  utmost  facility  in  the  field  of  the  mind's  eye,  which  is 
a  first  step  towards  their  blending  together.  Out  of  the  many  availa¬ 
ble  instances  I  will  only  cruote  one,  and  will  choose  that  one  chiefly  be- 
cause  it  has  recently  excited  some  public  attention.  There  appeared  in 
the  Spectator ,  of  December  28  last,  two  very  interesting  letters  concern¬ 
ing  a  peculiar  form  of  visualising  possessed  by  the  late  Mr.  Bid¬ 
der,  the  engineer,  known  in  early  life  as  the  ‘calculating  boy,’  and  this 
gift  is  possessed  in  a  high  though  less  degree  by  several  of  his  descend¬ 
ants.  Thus  the  eldest  son,  Mr.  George  Bidder,  Q.C.,  can  mentally 
multiply  fifteen  figures  by  fifteen,  though  not  with  the  same  precision 
and  rapidity  as  his  father.  One  of  the  two  letters  is  from  Mr.  Bidder’s 
friend,  Professor  Elliot,  who  writes  thus: — 

If  lie  saw  or  heard  a  number,  it  seemed  permanently  photographed  in  his  brain. 
In  like  manner  he  could  study  a  complicated  diagram  without  seeing  it,  when  walking 
and  apparently  listening  to  ti  friend  talking  to  him  on  some  other  subject.  The 
diagram  stood  before  him  in  ail  its  lines  and  letters. 
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he  second  letter  is  from  Mr.  George  Bidder,  who  writes: — 


His  memory  was  of  a  peculiar  cast,  111  which  figures  seemed  to  stereotype  them¬ 
selves  without  an  effort  .  .  .  (accompanied)  by  an  almost  inconceivable  rapidity  of 
operation.  1  speak  with  some  confidence  on  the  former  of  these  faculties,  as  I  pos¬ 
sess  it  to  a  considerable  extent  myself  Though  not  to  compare  with  my  father). 
Professor  Elliot  says  he  always  saw  mental  pictures  of  figures  and  geometrical  dia¬ 
grams.  3  always  do.  If  I  perform  a  sum  mentally  it  always  proceeds  in  a  visible 
form  in  my  mind ;  indeed,  I  can  conceive  no  other  way  possible  of  doing  mental 
arithmetic* 
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Mr.  Bidder  continues  in  a  letter  addressed  to  myself: — 

If  my  mind  is  engaged  solving  a  geometrical  problem  including  the  relations  of 
lines,  plans.  <kc.,  I  deliberately  build  up  in  my  mind  a  ligure  plain*  or  solid  as  the  case 
jvuuires  ;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  my  power  m  this  respect,  e  ft.  if  the  problem  includes 
Tiie  relative  positions  and  intersections  of  many  surfaces,  it  becomes  a  painful  effort 
to  grasp  them  ali  simultaneously. 

All  this  shows  that  mental  impressions  of  extreme  vividness  may  nt 
the  same  time  have  great  mobility  and  be  subject  to  ‘an  almost  incon¬ 
ceivable  rapidity  of  operation,  and  that  they  need  not  be  tixed  in  the 
way  that  hallucinations  often  are. 

Next  as  regards  actual  blending.  Mr.  G.  Bidder,  in  very  kindly  re¬ 
plying  to  some  questions  that  I  put,  writes: — 


Nothing  is  easier  than  to  imagine,  and  to  watch  mentally,  the  rotation  of  anything 
to  which  such  motion  is  natural,  e.  <j.  a  wheel,  a  crank,  <fcc.  In  many  such  cases  I 
incline  to  think  the  process  consists  In  calling  up  a  sort  of  typical  image,  formed  oat 

(d‘ innumerable  bygone  experiences. 

■■ 

This  was  Mr.  Bidder’s  own  view,  quite  independent  of  any  suggestions 
from  mvself,  and  is  therefore  all  the  more  valuable. 

The  strongest  proof  that  those  who  have  vivid  memories  of  special 
objects  are  also  capable  of  blending  them,  is  found  in  the  works  of 
such  men  as  Macaulay.  I  am  assured  on  excellent  authority  that  his 
■visual  memory  of  book,  page,  and  line  was  of  the  clearest  possible 
character;  it  was  described  to  me  as  having  been  ‘spectral’  in  its  per¬ 
fect  definition.  Yet  no  one  better  than  Macaulay  had  the  power  of 
vivid  generalisation,  that  is,  of  creating  a  single  clear  image  out  of  a 
multitude  of  allied  facts.  Many  poets  and  painters  have  had  the 
visualising  faculty  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  while  it  is  in  the  brains 
of  poets  and  painters  generally  that  we  find  the  artistic  power  to  reside 
of  producing  pictures  that  are  not  copies  of  any  individual,  but  repre¬ 
sent  the  characteristics  of  large  classes.  Painters  and  poets  create 
blended  portraits  in  profusion,  and  we  who  are  not  gifted  as  they  are, 
can  nevertheless  understand  and  appreciate  their  works.  In  other 
words,  their  blended  images  are  well-defined  representations  of  what 
we  ourselves  had  already  conceived  in  a  dim  and  confused  way. 

There  seems  then  to  be  no  doubt,  from  whatever  side  wo  may 
approach  the  subject  of  memory — whether  from  its  material  or  its 
mental  aspect,  and.  in  the  latter  case,  whether  the  visualing  faculty  be 
faint  or  vivid — that  different  special  memories  admit  with  facility  of 
being  blended  into  a  common  image.  From  blended  memories  to 
general  impressions  and  ideas  is  a  step  on  which  we  need  not  linger, 
the  latter  being  derived  from  the  former.  They  are  faint  traces  of 
them,  and  they  inherit  all  their  errors. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  the  formation  of  blended  images  is  an  habitual 
operation  of  the  mind,  whence  those  general  impressions  have  arisen 
by  which  the  great  majority  of  our  daily  actions  are  guided. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  speak  of  blended  portraits,  in  order  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  formation  of  blended  memories  and  the  effect  of  the  resultant 
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images;  or  let  me  henceforth  describe  them  as  generic  portraits  and 
generic  mental  images.  The  word  generic  presupposes  a  genus.  The 
objects  to  be  portrayed  must  aid  have  many  points  of  likeness  in  com¬ 
mon,  and  it  is  of  especial  importance  that  characteristics  of  a  medium 
quality  should  be  much  more  common  among  them  than  those  that 
deviate  widely.  No  statistician  dreams  of  grouping  heterogeneous  facts 
in  the  same  table;  no  more  do  x  propose  to  group  heterogeneous  forms 
in  the  same  picture.  Statistical  averages,  and  the  like,  are  nonsensical 
productions  unless  they  apply  to  objects  that  cluster  towards  a  common 
centre;  and  composite  pictures  are  equally  monstrous  or  meaningless 
unless  they  are  compounded  of  objects  that  have  a  common  similarity 
to  a  central  ideal  type. 

It  might  do  thought  that  blended  portraits  would  form  mere 
smudges,  and  so  they  would  if  only  a  few  specimens  of  extremely  dif¬ 
ferent  casts  of  features  were  combined,  but  in  all  groups  that  may  be 
called  generic  the  common  points  of  resemblance  are  so  numerous, 
and  medium  characteristics  are  so  much  the  most  frequent,  that  they 
predominate  in  the  result.  All  that  is  common  to  the  group  remains; 
all  that  is  individual  disappears. 

Generic  portraits  are  made  by  a  method  which  I  described  for  the 
first  time  last  year,  under  the  title  of  composite  portraiture.  I  showed 
that  it  was  possible  in  many  ways  to  combine  two  or  more  portraits  into 
a  single  one,  if  they  are  of  the  same  size  and  taken  in  the  same  attitude. 
I  have  produced  the  combination  by  various  optical  means,  such  as  the 
convergence  of  images  from  different  magic  lanterns  upon  the  same 
screen,  and  by  a  small  apparatus  which  is,  in  fact,  six  cameras  in  com¬ 
bination,  in  which  six  different  images  maybe  simultaneously  viewed, 
and  afterwards  thrown  upon  the  same  photographic  plate.  In  addition 
to  these  is  the  plan  I  originally  employed,  of  throwing  carefully  ad¬ 
justed  images  of  different  portraits  in  succession  upon  the  same  por¬ 
tion  of  the  same  sensitised  photograpMc  plate.  It  is  by  the  latter  pro¬ 
cess  that  blended  memories  are  illustrated.  In  all  these  methods  the 
general  result  is  substantially  the  same,  subject  only  to  such  discrep¬ 
ancy  as  will  always  exist  between  a  photograph  and  the  image  from 
which  it  is  made.  A  composite  portrait  is  in  all  cases  produced,  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  components  co-exist.  It  is  surprising  with 
what  excellent  effect  we  can  combine  the  features  of  persons  who 
are  not  too  dissimilar  in  their  general  appearance.  We  obtain 
from  them  a  composite  portrait  that  is  identical  with  no  one  of  the 
components,  but  which  comprises  all,  each  having  its  own  fractional 
share  in  the  total  effect.  I  have  made  several  composites  from  medals 
of  historical  personages;  such  as  from  different  coins  bearing  the  effigy 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  none  of  which  are  close! v  alike.  Thus  I  have 
brought  out  the  common  features  of  all  of  them  and  produced  what  is 
presumably  a  nearer  approach  to  the  ancient  ideal  type  than  has  ever 
previously  existed.  I  am  much  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  It. 
Stuart  Poole,  the  learned  curator  of  the  magnificent  collection  of 
medals  and  gems  in  the  British  Museum,  for  having  selected  the  best 
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raid  most  suitable  specimens,  and  having  procured  plaster  casts  of  them 
for  me,  whence  my  photographs  were  made.  The  portraits  on  coins  are 
very  convenient  for  composites,  as  they  are  pure  profiles.  I  have  also 
various  criminal  types,  composed  from  the  photographs  of  men  con¬ 
victed  of  heinous  crimes.  They  are  instructive  as  showing  the  type  of 
face  that  is  apt  to  accompany  criminal  tendencies,  before  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression)  the  features  have  become  brutalised  by  crime. 
The  brands  of  Cain  are  varied;  therefore  the  special  expressions  of  dif¬ 
ferent  criminals  do  not  reinforce  one  another  in  the  composite,  but 
disappear.  What  remain  are  types  of  faces  on  which  some  one  of  the 
many  brands  of  Cain  is  frequently  destined  to  be  set.  I  am  particu¬ 
larly  struck  by  three  of  these  types  that  were  each  deduced  from  six  or 
seven  components;  two  of  the  groups  are  of  men  convicted  of  man¬ 
slaughter  and  crimes  of  violence,  the  other  of  habitual  thieves. 
These  three  composites  are  as  alike  as  brothers;  the  compound  com¬ 
posite  gives  a  low  class  of  face,  but  not  one,  I  think,  that  most  persons 
would  associate  with  especial  villany.  I  have  also  two  other  compos¬ 
ites  very  like  these  three,  and  I  find  that  whenever  I  put  any  three  of 
the  five  together,  I  arrive  at  very  nearly  the  same  typical  face. 1 

The  process  is  one  of  pictorial  statistics,  suitable  to  give  us  generic 
pictures  ot  man,  such  as  Queteiet  obtained  in  outline  by  the  ordinary 
numerical  methods  of  statistics,  as  described  in  his  work  on  Anthropo - 
metrie.  He  procured  the  measurements  of  the  limbs  of  a  large  number 
of  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  various  ages,  and  of  the  distances  be¬ 
tween  such  points  on  the  surface  of  the  body  as  are  sufficiently  defined 
to  measure  from.  From  these  numerical  data  he  calculated  and  laid 
down  upon  paper  the  average  positions  of  those  points,  and  therefrom 
constructed  sketches  of  the  typical  man  at  various  periods  of  his 
growth,  like  Flaxman’s  drawings  or  Retsch’s  outlines.  By  the  process 
of  composites  we  obtain  a  picture  and  not  a  mere  outline.  It  is  blurred, 
something  like  a  damp  sketch,  and  the  breadth  of  the  blur  measures 
the  variability  of  individuals  from  the  central  typical  form. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  contribution  from  each  portrait  when 
there  is  a  multitude  of  them  is  so  small  that,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  it  might  perhaps  leave  no  trace  at  all  in  the  generic  portrait,  or, 
at  all  events,  on  the  photograph;  consequently,  that  the  result  may 
not  be  what  it  professes,  but  is  perhaps  due  to  a  comparatively  small 
portion  of  the  components,  in  which  the  lights  and  shades  happen  to 
be  sufficiently  marked  to  create  a  decided  impression.  I  therefore 
tried  a  simple  experiment,  which  leaves  no  doubt  that  this  objection 
is  unfounded  under  even  very  exceptional  circumstances,  so  far  as  the 
photographs  are  concerned,  and,  therefore,  a  fortiori ,  as  regards  com¬ 
posite  results  by  purely  optical  means.  I  contrived  a  small  apparatus 
to  beheld  in  one  hand.  It  had  a  receptacle  behind  for  sensitised  pa- 


1  I  exhibited  many  photographic  composites  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  the  25th  of 
April.  Horae  were  transparencies  thrown  upon  a  screen/ others  were  made  before  tho 
audience  by  converging  magic  lanterns. 
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per,  in  front  of  which  was  a  hole  closed  by  a  shutter,  that  sprang  back 
when  I  pressed  my  finger  on  a  catch,  and  closed  at  the  moment  that 
I  released  the  pressure.  In  the  other  hand  I  held  a  chronograph,  in 
which  the  hand  that  marked  quarter-seconds  began  to  travel  the  in¬ 
stant  I  pressed  a  catch,  and  stopped  when  I  released  it.  I  worked 
these  two  instruments  simultaneously,  holding  one  in  each  hand.  The 
chronograph  readings  gave  me  the  sum  of  the  successive  short  periods 
of  exposure  to  the  sensitised  paper,  and  I  could  watch  the  length  of 
each  of  them.  Thus  provided  I  made  several  experiments,  and  can 
testify  to  the  identity  of  the  tint  made  by  one  thousand  short  expos¬ 
ures  with  that  made  by  a  single  exposure  of  the  same  length  of  time  as 
all  the  thousand  put  together.  What  differences  there  were,  lay  -well 
within  the  limits  of  error  in  experimenting. 

Composite  portraits  are,  therefore,  much  more  than  averages,  because 
they  include  the  features  of  every  individual  of  whom  they  are  com¬ 
posed.  They  are  the  pictorial  equivalents  of  those  elaborate  statistical 
tables  out  of  which  averages  are  deduced.  There  cannot  be  a  more 
perfect  example  than  they  afford,  of  what  the  metaphysicians  mean  by 
generalisations,  when  the  objects  generalised  are  objects  of  vision,  and 
when  they  belong  to  the  same  typical  group,  one  important  characteris¬ 
tic  of  which  is  that  medium  characteristics  should  be  far  more  frequent 
than  divergent  ones.  It  is  strange  to  notice  how  commonly  this  con¬ 
ception  has  been  overlooked  by  metaphysicians,  and  how  positive  are 
their  statements  that  generalisations  are  impossible,  and  that  the  very 
idea  of  them  is  absurd.  I  will  quote  the  lucid  writing  of  Sir  W 
Hamilton  to  this  effect,  where  he  epitomises  the  opinions  of  other  “ 
ing  metaphysicians.  I  do  so  the  more  readily  because  I  fully  concede 
that  there  is  perfect  truth  in  what  he  says,  when  the  objects  to  be  gen¬ 
eralised  are  not  what  a  cautious  statistician  would  understand  by  the 
word  generic. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  says  :2— 

Take,  for  example,  the  term  man.  Here  we  can  call  up  no  notion,  no  idea,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  universality  of  the  class,  or  term.  This  is  manifestly  impossible.  Tor 
as  man  involves  contradictory  attributes  and  as  contradictions  cannot  exist  in  one 
representation,  an  idea  or  notion  adequate  to  man  cannot  be  realised  in  thought.  The 
class  man  includes  individuals,  male  and  female,  white  and  black  and  copper-coloured, 
tall  and  short,  fat  and  thin,  straight  and  crooked,  whole  and  mutilated,  Ac.,  and  the 
notion  of  the  class  must  therefore  at  once  represent  all  and  none  of  these.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  evident,  though  the  absurdity  was  maintained  by  Locke,  that  we  cannot  accom¬ 
plish  this  ;  and  this  being  impossible,  we  cannot  represent  to  ourselves  t lie  class  man 
by  any  equivalent  notion,  or  idea.  Ail  that  we  can  do  is  to  call  np  some  individual 
image  and  consider  it  as  representing*,  though  inadequately  representing,  the  gener¬ 
ality.  This  we  can  easily  do,  for  as  we  can  call  into  imagination  any  individual,  so 
we  can  make  that  individual  image  stand  for  any  or  for  every  other  which  it  resem¬ 
bles,  in  those  essential  points  which  constitute  the  identity  of  the  class.  This  opinion, 
which,  after  Hobbes,  has  been  in  this  country  maintained  among  others  by  Berkeley. 
Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Campbell,  and  Stewart*  appears  to  rue  not  onlv  true  but  self- 
evident. 

If  Sir  AV.  Hamilton  could  have  seen  and  examined  these  composite 
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portraits,  and  had  borne  in  mind  the  well-known  elements  of  statisti¬ 
cal  science,  he  would  certainly  have  written  very  differently.  No 
doubt,  if  what  we  are  supposed  to  mean  by  the  word  man  is  to  include 
women  and  children  and  is  to  relate  only  to  their  external  features 
and  measurements,  then  the  subject  is  not  suitable  for  a  generic  pic¬ 
ture,  other  than  of  a  very  blurred  kind,  such  as  a  child  might  daub 
with  a  paint-brush.  If,  however,  we  take  any  one  of  the  principal 
races  of  man  and  coniine  our  portraiture  to  adult  males,  or  adult 
females,  or  to  children  whose  ages  lie  between  moderate  limits,  we 
ought  to  produce  a  good  generic  representation. 

it  will,  I  trust,  be  quite  understood  that,  although  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  I  chiefly  confine  my  remarks  to  visual  representations,  they 
are  intended  to  apply  equally  to  all  the  senses. 

A  generic  image  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  generic  portrait 
stamped  on  the  brain  by  the  successive  impressions  made  by  its  com¬ 
ponent  images.  Professor  Huxley,  from  whom  I  have  borrowed  the 
apt  phrase,  has  expressed  himself  to  a  similar  effect  in  his  recent  Life 
of  Hume,  p.  95.  I  am  rejoiced  to  And  that  from  a  strictly  physiologi¬ 
cal  side  this  explanation  is  considered  to  be  the  true  one,  by  so  high 
an  authority,  and  that  he  has,  quite  independently  of  myself,  adopted 
a  view  which  I  also  entertained  and  had  hinted  at  in  my  first  descrip¬ 
tion  of  composite  portraiture,  though  there  was  not  occasion  at  that 
time  to  write  more  explicitly  about  it. 

Y\Then  I  am  adjusting  portraits  to  make  a  composite,  and  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  adjustment  is  being  effected,  I  always  experience  a 
quick  sense  of  satisfaction  curiously  analogous  to  that  which  is  felt  on 
the  first  recognition  of  a  doubtful  likeness  of  any  kind..  I  have  the 
same  disagreeable  feeling  of  the  existence  of  a  puzzle  which  I  cannot 
make  out,  accompanied  by  the  conviction  that  the  puzzle  is  on  the 
point  of  being  solved.  In  the  next  instant  coalescence  takes  place  be¬ 
tween  what  is  seen  and  what  was  recollected.  I  am  as  sure  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  on  such  grounds  as  these,  that  the  analogy  between  catching 
the  coincidence  of  two  similar  portraits  when  optically  superposed, 
and  that  of  the  coincidence  of  a  visible  object  wTith  a  past  impression 
or  with  a  pre-existent  general  idea,  is  true  and  not  metaphorical  only. 

It  is  very  instructive  to  note  the  first  appearance  of  a  generic  image 
and  to  watch  the  way  in  which  the  mind  carves  images  out  of  the  med¬ 
ley  cf  its  available  material.  It  cannot  grasp  an  image  of  any  com¬ 
plexity  unless  the  elements  of  which  it  consists  form  a  congruous 
composition,  that  is  to  say,  one  whose  parts  are  connected  by  such  easy 
lines  of  association  that  the  mind  runs  rapidly  over  the  whole  of  if, 
and  takes  it  all  in  by  what  seems  to  be  a  single  glance.  Generic 
images  begin,  at  least  according  to  my  own  experience,  by  being  ex¬ 
ceedingly  imperfect  and  vague  because  they  are  very  comprehensive. 
Then  limitations  commence,  each  of  which  is  the  cause  of  a  more 
distinct  picture  being  formed,  and  so  the  mind  runs  first  through 
genera,  then  through  species,  continually  seeking  more  congruity 
and  clearer  definition,  but  at  each  step  with  a  loss  of  comprehen¬ 
siveness.  If  allowed  to  do  so,  it  descends  to  individuals. 
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Let  us,  ns  an  example,  call  up  a  generic  image  of  a  clergyman  preach¬ 
ing.  I  first  see  a  pulpit  of  somewhat  undefined  height,  with  a  vague 
figure  in  it.  This  figure  becomes  white,  in  a  surplice;  a  competing 
figure  in  a  black  ground  temporarily  yielding  place.  Then  I  see  va¬ 
rious  accessories  suitable  to  the  surplice,  such  as  Gothic  architecture, 
Ritualistic  decorations,  and  the  like.  After  this  the  interiors  of  partic¬ 
ular  churches  begin  to  present  themselves,  but  as  I  wish  to  confine  my 
thoughts  to  generalities,  I  refuse  to  dwell  upon  single  cases.  While 
waiting  for  some  nsw  general  idea  to  suggest  itself,  I  have  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  there  being  many  competing  images  struggling  to  appear, 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  same  genus,  and  therefore  restrain  instead 
of  reinforcing  one  another.  At  length  the  black-robed  figure  suddenly 
reappears;  on  'viewing  which,  the  accessories  assume  an  appropriate 
character,  and  the  mind  wanders  among  a  variety  of  these,  as  it  had 
previously  done  among  the  others.  In  the  course  of  the  degradation  of 
highly  generalised  pictures  to  individual  ones,  many  generic  represen¬ 
tations  are  sure  to  appear  which  are  good  so  far  as  they  go,  but  are  not 
complete  pictures.  Whenever  the  mind  has  halted  in  a  vain  effort  tc 
make  the  image  more  comprehensive  without  injuring  its  congruity, 
the  dead-lock  is  relieved  by  the  sudden  obliteration  of  a  large  part  of 
it,  leaving  a  vacancy  which  is  filled  by  some  one  of  the  competing  asso¬ 
ciations  overcoming  the  others,  and  presenting  itself  within  the  narrow 
field  of  view  of  our  full  consciousness  and  attention. 

Other  conditions  being  the  same,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
idea  that  has  been  most  frequently  dwelt  u/pon  will  have  left  the  deep¬ 
est  impression  on  the  brain,  and  will  have  precedence.  Thus,  in  making 
a  drawing  of  a  pendulum  in  the  act  of  swinging,  we  should  always  rep¬ 
resent  it  at  one  or  other  side  of  its  excursion,  when  it  delays,  stops  for 
an  instant,  and  returns.  We  see  it  longer  in  either  of  those  extreme 
positions  than  in  any  of  the  intermediate  ones.  Similarly,  we  draw  a 
man  walking,  or  otherwise  in  motion,  in  the  attitude  where  is  a  momen¬ 
tary  change  of  direction,  and  consequently  more  or  less  of  rest  at  or 
about  that  jjosition.  It  is  different  when  the  movement  is  continuous; 
the  wheel  of  a  moving  carriage  is  drawn  in  a  blur,  with,  however, 
numerous  radial  streaks,  showing,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  attentive  ob¬ 
servation  is  never  continuous,  but  acts  in  rapid  pulses,  so  that  the 
revolving  wheel  is  seen  in  many  momentary  positions.  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured,  in  this  way,  to  measure  the  intervals  between  the  succes¬ 
sive  throbs  of  close  attention.  If  a  wheel  revolves  rapidly,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  analyse  its  motion,  and  its  spokes  form  an  apparently  equable 
shade. 

In  my  memoir,  read  about  a  year  ago  before  the  Anthropological  In¬ 
stitute,  on  composite  portraits,  I  used  a  phrase,  which  I  wrote  with  a 
little  misgiving,  which  I  have  since  quoted,  and  which  I  wish  now  to 
amend.  I  desired  briefly  to  convey  the  idea  that  composite  portraits 
were  in  a  true  sense  generalisations  and  analogous  to  the  images 
stamped  on  the  brain,  as  already  described,  and  I  used  these  wTords: 
4  A  composite  portrait  represents  the  picture  that  could  rise  before  the 
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mintVs  eye  of  an  individual  who  tad  the  gift  of  pictorial  imagination 
in  an  exalted  degree.’ 

The  question  we  have  now  to  answer  is  this: — 

If  a  person  gifted  with  the  visualising  power  in  perfection  should 
pose  his  eye  in  the  place  of  the  object-glass  of  the  camera,  w  ould  the 
generic  image  in  his  brain  be  identical  with  the  photographic  com¬ 
posite  ?  (I  am  assuming,  for  argument  sake,  that  the  photograph  gives  a 
true  rendering  of  any  optical  image,  which,  in  strictness,  it  does  not.) 
Suppose  a  succession  of  many  different  pictures  are  to  be  displayed, 
each  for  tne  same  brief  period,  and  if  a  single  other  picture  is  displayed 
fifty  times  in  succession,  or  for  fifty  times  as  long,  would  its  share  in 
the  generic  imago  be  fifty  times  as  large  as  that  of  any  of  the  others,  or 
if  not,  what  would  its  share  be? 

The  reply  is,  that  both  in  the  photographic  composite  and  in  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  numerical  statistics,  its  effect  would  be  exactly  fifty  times  as 
great, ^  but  m  mental  imagery  this  would  certainly  not  be  the  case,  and 
therein  lies  a  fertile  source  of  error  in  our  general  impressions.  I  have 
made  some  experiments  on  the  subject,  which  are  not  as  yet  sufficiently 
advanced  to  be  worth  recording,  but  I  may  say  that  at  present  I  see 
nothing  in  the  results  incompatible  with  the  very  reasonable  supposi¬ 
tion  that  the  relation  between  the  varying  periods  of  exposure  and  the 
strength  of  the  corresponding  mental  impression  follows  the  lawr  of 
^  eber.  This  krw  is  founded  in  the  fact  that  the  more  highly  our  senses 
are  stimulated,  the  more  is  their  discriminative  power  blunted.  Thus 
a  double  number  of  candles  does  not  double  the  apparent  illumination; 
it  only  increases  it  by  a  certain  amount,  which  is  always  the  same, 
whether  the  light  of  a  single  candle  be  added  to  that  of  another  single 
candle,  or  the  light  of  a  1,000  candles  be  added  to  that  of  another  1,000 
candles.  The  law  is  true  of  all  the  senses.  The  difference  of  noise  made 
by  dropping  one  shilling  or  two  shillings  on  a  table,  is  not  always  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  ear,  neither  is  that  of  discharging  one  or  two  38-ton 
guns  from  the  turret  of  the  same  ironclad  ship,  as  was  shown  in  evi¬ 
dence  concerning  the  recent  frightful  accident  on  board  the  ‘  Thunder¬ 
er.’  That  is  to^say,  the  same  increment  of  noise  may  be  produced  by 
the  fall  of  a  shilling  on  a  table,  in  the  one  case,  as  by  a  38-ton  gun  in 
the  other. 

Let  me  take  the  present  opportunity  of  saying  that  one  effect  of 
Weber’s  law  is  that  a  true  composite  never  appears  true,  and  is  never 
what  our  uncorrected  senses  teach  us  to  expect.  If  we  mix  a  very  dark 
grey  with  a  very  light  grey,  we  might  on  first  thoughts  expect  that 
itheir  mixture  would  appear  to  be  a  medium  grey,  but  Webers  law  tells 
us  that  the  eye  judges  differently,  and  we  find,  in  trying  the  experi¬ 
ment,  that  the  mixture  is  brighter  than  wre  had  expected. ;i  Of  course. 


3  Weber’s  law  may  be  well  illustrated  by  placing  in  a  row,  say.  five  cards,  painted 
rjuite  black,  each  the  size  of  half  a  sheet  of  note-paper.  Then  taking  a  whole  sheet 
pt  white  note-paper,  tear  it  in  half  and  lay  one-half  oil  card  5  so  as  to  cover  it  entirely. 
Tear  the  remaining  hall  exactly  across  its  middle,  and  lay  one-half  upon  card  4; 
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wo  could  learn  by  much  practice  to  correct  tho  judgment  cf  our  senses, 
but  it  is  only  in  rare  and  special  cases  that  we  have  the  necessary  prac¬ 
tice.  I  have  often  noticed  mv  own  ludicrous  failures  in  estimating  the 
relative  depths  of  two  parts  of  the  same  pool  by  the  relative  obscurity 
cf  the  bottom.  Maps  of  ocean  depths  are  never  made  on  what  may  be 
called  natural  scales,  but  always  c-n  symbolic  ones,  in  which  consecu¬ 
tive  increases  of  tint,  as  judged  by  the  eye,  correspond  to  successive 
increases  of  depth.  According  to  Webers  law  (which  I  content  myself 
here  with  expressing  in  its  original  and  approximative  form)  if  it  re¬ 
quires  a  tenfold  period  of  exposure  to  make  a  doubly  deep  impression 
on  the  mind,  it  would  require  a  hundredfold  period  to  make  a  trebly 
deep  one,  a  thousandfold  period  to  make  it  quadruply  deep,  and  so 
on.  The  one  scries  follows  an  arithmetical,  the  other  a  geometrical 
progression. 

Whatever  the  true  law  may  bo  that  connects  the  strength  of  the  im¬ 


pression  with  the  time  that  the  object  is  before  our  eyes,  or  with  the 


frequency  with  which  it  is  seen,  its  form  is  certainly  not  very  dissimi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  the  law  of  Weber.  Otherwise  it  would  not  accord  with 
the  fact  that  sights  on  which  we  have  not  lingered,  often  leave  abiding 
impressions,  while  the  pictures  that  hang  on  our  walls,  before  our 
eyes,  every  day  of  our  life  are  nob  always  remembered  with  vivid  dis¬ 
tinctness.  The  effect  of  the  law,  whatever  its  precise  form  may  be,  is 
to  prevent  generic  images  from  having  the  same  definition  and  sim¬ 
plicity  as  the  corresponding  photographs.  The  most  extreme  elements 
will  always  leave  their  traces  very  visibly  because  the  medium  ele¬ 
ments  are  not  nresent  in  sufficient  number  to  overpower  them.  These 

X  X 

images  cannot  bo  otherwise  than  blurred  and  surrounded  by  mon¬ 
strous  and  faint  imager 7.  The  attention  is  unable  to  deal  with  such 
pictures,  because  when  it  is  engaged  on  one  part  of  them  the  remain¬ 
der  slips  out  of  memory.  All  parts  of  an  image  must  be  congruous 
and  well  defined  before  the  attention  can  sweep  so  swiftly  over  the  en¬ 
tire  field  of  view  as  practically  to  bring  it  all  at  once  into  sight.  It’  an 
image  is  incongruous  and  vague,  the  mind  follows  the  course  already 
described  when  the  illustration  was  used  of  a  clergyman  in  a  pulpit. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  what  I  have  said  are  that  compos¬ 
ite  portraits  are  perfectly  trustworthy  when  made  by  optical  means 
and  with  proper  precautions,  and  that  photographic  composites  are  as 
correct  representations  of  these  as  photographs  ever  are  of  the  pictures 


again  tear  the  remainder  in  half  and  lav  one-half  on  card  3.  Proceed  similarly  up  to 
card  1  ;  the  fragment  that  remains  is  not  wanted.  Cut  these  papers  into  shreds  (ex¬ 
cepting  Xo.  5,  which  can  be  left  as  it  is),  and  distribute  the  shreds  as  evenly  as  pos¬ 
sible  over  their  respective  cards.  Then  1  will  have  one  portion  of  white,  2  will  have 
twj  portions.  3  will  have  fouV  portions,  4  will  have  eight,  and  5,  which  is  wholly 
covered  with  white,  will  have  sixteen.  The  effect  of  the  scattered  white  011  the  cards 
is  to  produce  various  greys  which  the  eye  will  judge  to  be  separated  by  equal  inter¬ 
vals  of  tint.  Card  4,  which  contains  eight  portions,  lias  the  medium  amount  of  white 
(eight  and  a  half  is  the  precise  medium),  but  the  eye  reckons  differently  ;  it  places  the 
medium  tint  at  card  3,  which  contains  only  four  portions  of  white. 
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from  which  they  are  taken.  Composite  portraits  are  therefore  to  be 
considered  as  pictorial  statistics.  Also  it  is  conceivable  that  general 
mental  images  should  sometimes  closely  resemble  these  portraits  ex¬ 
cept  in  one  important  respect;  namely,  that  the  effect  produced  by  the 
huge  bulk  of  ordinary  facts  is  never  in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 
Consequently  we  find  that  undue  consideration  is  inevitably  given  in 
generic  images  to  all  exceptional  cases.  When  the  exceptions  in  excess 
are  balanced  by  those  in  deficiency,  the  value  of  the  average  will  not 
be  affected,  and  there  is  always  a  tendency  towards  that  result.  The 
fault  that  remains  wholly  uncorrected  is  that  the  great  prevalence  of 
mediocre  instances  is  overlooked,  and  the  number  and  importance  of 
the  deviations  are  largely  over-estimated.  The  tendency  of  the  mind 
of  the  child  and  of  the  savage,  and  in  ail  branches  of  knowledge  in 
their  pre-scientiffc  stage,  is  necessarily  towards  the  marvellous  and  the 
miraculous. 

The  generic  images  that  might  arise  in  a  mind  superhumanly  logical 
and  active  would  be  subject  to  no  other  error  than  this,  but  in  the 
human  mind  it  is  not  so.  Some  of  the  images  in  every  presumed 
generic  group  are  sure  to  be  aliens  to  the  genus  and  to  have  become 
associated  to  the  rest  by  superficial  and  fallacious  resemblances,  such 
as  common  minds  are  especially  attentive  to.  Again,  the  number  of 
pictures  that  are  blended  together  is  sure  to  fall  far  short  of  the  whole 
store  that  would  be  available  if  the  memory  were  immeasurably  stronger 
than  it  is,  and  more  ready  in  its  action.  Knowing  also,  as  I  do,  from 
considerable  experience  of  composites,  what  monstrous  and  abortive 
productions  may  result  from  ill-sorted  combinations  of  portraits,  and 
how  much  care  in  selection  and  nicety  of  adjustment  is  required  to 
produce  the  truest  possible  generic  image,  I  cease  to  wonder  at  the 
numerous  shortcomings  in  our  generalisations  and  at  their  absurd  and 
frequent  fallacies.  The  human  mind  is  a  most  imperfect  apparatus  for 
the  elaboration  of  true  general  ideas.  Compared  with  the  mind  of  brutes, 
its  powers  are  marvellous;  but  for  all  that  they  fall  vastly  short  of  per¬ 
fection.  The  criterion  of  a  perfect  mind  would  be  the  power  of  always 
creating  vivid  images  of  a  truly  generic  kind,  deduced  from  the  whole 
range  of  its  past  experiences. 

General  impressions  are  the  faint  traces  left  by  generic  images,  and 
have  all  their  defects,  as  well  as  others  due  to  their  own  want  of  defini¬ 
tion.  They  are  never  to  be  trusted.  Unfortunately,  when  general 
impressions  are  of  long  standing  they  become  fixed  rules  of  life,  and 
assume  a  prescriptive  right  not  to  be  questioned.  Consequently  those 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  original  inquiry  entertain  a  hatred  and  hor¬ 
ror  of  statistics.  They  cannot  endure  the  notion  of  submitting  their 
sacred  general  impressions  to  cold-blooded  verification.  But  it  is  the 
triumph  of  scientific  men  to  rise  superior  to  such  superstitions,  to  de¬ 
vise  tests  by  which  the  value  of  beliefs  may  be  ascertained,  and  to  feel 
sufficiently  masters  of  themselves  to  discard  contemptuously  whatever 
may  be  found  untrue. 

Francis  Gaxton,  in  Nineteenth  Century. 
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Whoever  lias  read  Winckleman’s  Letters  will  remember  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  he  showed  when  he  wrote  of  Cardinal  Albani  and  of  the  Villa  Al- 
bani,  with  its  then  remarkable  collection  of  ancient  sculpture. 

“This. cardinal,”  says  the  celebrated  German  archaeologist,  “is  the 
greatest  antiquary  living.  He  brings  to  light  of  day  that  -which  was 
buried  in  darkness,  and  he  pays  with  the  generosity  of  a  king.  What 
a  man  he  is  !  He  is  over  seventy-three,  but  he  has  the  head  of  a  man 
of  sixty,  and  builds  as  if  he  were  sure  of  living  a  quarter  of  a  century 
longer.”  * 

Change  the  name  of  Cardinal  Albani  to  Prince  Torlonia  and  these 
encomiums  are  as  perfect  in  application,  except  that  the  prince  of  our 
day  has  done  much  more  than  the  prelate  of  Winckleman’s  time.  He 
has  drained  an  immense  lake — that  of  Fucino— a  labour  which  the 
emperors  of  ancient  Eome,  with  all  their  unlimited  means,  were  not 
able  to  accomplish, — and  thereby  restored  acres  of  land  to  the  culti¬ 
vator.  As  for  galleries  of  art,  the  cardinal’s  collection  at  the  Albani 
Villa  was  much  inferior  to  those  of  Prince  Torlonia’s.  Setting  aside 
other  works  of  art  which  the  Prince  has  in  various  palaces,  the  Eoman 
Lungara  sculpture-gallery  alone  rivals  in  rarity  and  value  most  of  the 
famous  collections  of  other  cities,  without  excluding  the  museums  of 
Eome. 

In  the  Lungara — Eoman  Trastevere — nearly  opposite  the  beautiful 
Farnesina,  and  beside  the  Corsini  Palace,  is  a  little  street  called  Via 
delle  Scuderie — street  of  the  stables — so  named  from  the  stables  that  were 
used  in  former  days  by  the  Corsini.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  held  literary  court  in  the  Corsini  Palace, 
she  also  stabled  her  horses  and  housed  her  splendid  coaches  in  those 
ample  scuderie.  In  these  ci-devant  stables,  Prince  Torlonia  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  provisional  gallery  for  a  matchless  collection  of  sculpture. 
This  museum  is  not  open  to  the  public.  Indeed  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  obtain  permission  to  see  it.  Probably  not  a  dozen  persons  outside 
the  Prince’s  art-council  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  this  fine  col¬ 
lection  which  is  so  jealously  shut  out  from  the  world.  A  little  garden 
surrounds  the  building.  Last  spring  I  used  to  find  the  walk  leading 
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from  the  entrance  gate  to  the  first  gallery  white  with  orange-blossoms  ; 
they  lay  as  thick  as  December  snows  ;  the  path  was  shaded  by  the 
branches  of  orange-trees,  and  bordered  by  great  bushes  full  of  superb 
roses.  I  have  sat  alone  on  a  June  afternoon  in  the  “Prometheus’  or 
“Venus”  cabinet,  or  in  front  of  the  beautiful  seated  “Li  via,” 


“Lapped  in  pleasant  visions.” 

The  soft  air  came  stealing  in  through  the  thin  walls  of  cloth,  heavily 
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*  Winekleman's  Lettres  fain.  Amsterdam,  1871. 
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laden  with  the  sweetest  of  all  odours  mingled  together — rose  and 
orange.  The  supremest  silence  reigned.  Then  I  understood  why  the 
Prince  keeps  these  galleries  jealously  shut  out  from  the  world  he 
knows  so  well.  He  wishes  to  possess,  for  a  short  while  at  least,  a  re¬ 
fined  luxury  that  passeth  the  possession  of  kingdoms  ;  to  enjoy  there 
a  solitude  of  “high  thoughts”  outvaluing  many  lifetimes  of  vulgar 
reputation. 

In  this  Lungara  Torlonia  Museum  is  a  groat  treasure  of  erudition  as 
well  as  art,  which  has  been  collected  with  tranquil  silence,  critical 
care,  and  patient  study,  during  the  course  of  at  least  thirty  years.  Year 
after  year  the  Prince  has  summoned  about  him  remarkable  men,  among 
whom  Huron  Visconti,  nephew  of  the  great  Ennio  Quirino  Visconti, 
whose  memory  is  closely  associated  with  the  fine  sculpture-galleries 
of  Rome  and  Paris,  has  been  the  most  intimate  confidant  of  his  pro¬ 
jects,  acquisitions,  an  1  decisions.  Each  new  statue,  bust,  or  bas-relief, 
has  been  examined  with  the  most  scrupulous  and  critical  eyes;  also 
compared  with  ancient  medals  and  coins,  and  passages  from  ancient 
and  modern  writers.  *  Of  these  important  meetings  careful  journals  of 
proceedings  have  been  constantly  made;  thus  a  valuable  msthetical 
and  artistic  unpublished  literature  has  collected  about  those  Lungara 
halls.  When  a  statue  was  found  in  fragments,  it  was  carefully  put  to¬ 
gether.  An  accomplished  sculptor,  an  expert  in  his  art,  Professor  Guac- 
carini  has  devoted  his  entire  professional  life  to  tho  work  of  the 
Museum,  aided  by  the  counsels  of  the  Prince  and  his  learned  assist¬ 
ants.  One  of  tho  most  remarkable  groups  of  the  collection, — Hercules 
and  Telephus, — when  found  at  Porto,  wTas  in  almost  unrecognisable 
little  fragments.  Baron  Visconti,  who  was  present  at  the  excavation, 
and  who  knew  tho  history  of  that  superb  suburb  of  Ostia,  recognised 
the  bits  as  belonging  to  a  valuable  work  of  art.  Others  thought  not; 
but  the  v^orkmen  wrnre  obliged  by  an  imperious  command  of  the  Baron 
to  gather  the  small  pieces  carefully  together,  and  put  them  in  a,  large 
basket  which  the  persistent  archaeologist  took  away  with  him  in  liis 
own  carriage.  Two  weeks  after,  these  fragments  were  sufficiently 
united  to  prove  the  truth  of  Visconti’s  assertion;  his  well-practised 
artistic  ejms  were  not  likely  to  be  at  fault.  Through  Baron  Visconti’s 
patience  and  Guaccarini’s  skill  the  group  was  afterwards  restored  to 
its  present  complete  state,  and  offers  to  us  a  specimen  of  antique  art 
most  curious  in  form  and  development,  and  which  in  justice  ought  to 
be  known  to  the  future  visitors  to  tho  Museum  as  tho  Ercole  Visconti. 

Prince  Torlonia  has  gone  on  from  year  to  year  with  steady  persist¬ 
ence,  spending  freely,  and  matfiring  this  one  fine  idea, — the  creating 
of  a  unique  gallery  of  sculpture  in  the  form  of  a  private  museum. 
He  has  found  in  this  pleasant  labour  a  relaxation  from  his  severer  occu¬ 
pations, — a  noble  pastime.  In  his  gallery  is  a  Minerva  more  perfect  in 
some  respects  than  the  Minervas  of  the  Vatican  and  Capitoline;  a  Ve¬ 
nus  that  some  say  is  surpassed  only  by  that  of  Milo — other  connoisseurs 
even  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  celebrated  Milo  statue  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  inferior  to  the  Torlonia  Venus  ;  an  Apollo  that  is  a  gem, 
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unique  in  this  respect — it  has  all  the  attributes  ;  a  most  remarkable 
statue  of  Julius  Cassar,  with  the  laurel  crown  found  at  Bo  villa?,  where  the 
Julian  gens  had  a  scicrarium ;  a  noble  one  of  Hortensius  the  orator ;  a 
Hesta  that  is  believed  by  some  to  be  pre-Phidian  ;  a  beautiful  Prome¬ 
theus  ;  a  seated  Philosopher,  that  is  indeed  a  remarkable  workr; 
portrait-statues  of  the  Empress  Livia — one  seated,  that  is  unique  ;  also 
another  seated  statue  of  a  beautiful  woman.  Besides  these,  there  is  a 
hall  of  the  Muses  ;  a  grand  hall  of  Athletes — four  were  found  in  that 
sculptural  mine  of  Porto,  and  one  at  Porto  d’Anzio  ;  a  Cupid  and 
Psycho  far  more  lovely  in  expression  than  the  famous  Capitoline  group; 
a  pre-Phidian  galley ;  a  charming  big  a  drawn  by  boars  of  blgiomorato 
and  driven  by  Cupid — a  most  singular  group, — the  car  is  adorned  with 
victorious  insignia ;  an  interesting  hall  of  animals ;  and  an  imperial 
hall  of  busts  ; — such  a  collection  of  portraits  of  the  Pioman  Coesars  as 
does  not  exist  elsewhere.  Then  there  are  fine  bas-reliefs  which  have 
already  served  as  important  archaeological  illustrations — those  from 
Porto,  for  example  ;  great  vases,  exquisite  in  form,  covered  with  the 
richest  designs  ;  huge  slabs  of  costly  precious  stones  and  marbles. 

The  richness  and  beauty  of  this  Torlonia  Museum  are  difficult  to 
represent  through  the  feeble  means  of  nomenclature  and  description. 
The  Museum  should  be  seen  to  bo  appreciated  ;  but  as  that  is  impos¬ 
sible,  at  least  for  the  present,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  an  idea  of  it  with 
as  much  brevity  as  the  abundance  of  the  material  will  allow. 

When  you  enter,  you  seem  lifted  over  into  another  sphere.  A  calm 


art  collections,  because  those  are  open  to  all  visitors  on  the  same  days 
and  hours,  and  there  is  hardly  a  chance  for  simple  mortals  to  secure  a 
moment  alone  in  them.  It  stands  isolated  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
destructive  human  waves  that  dash  up  murderously  like  a  lava-current 
only  a  few  yards  off,  ruining  priceless  beauties  of  nature,  and  placing 
in  peril  some  of  the  greatest  works  of  art.*  To  artists,  and  to  those 
minds  wdio  understand  the  exquisite  enjoyment  of  art,  of  spiritual 
beauty,  and  high  poetical  sentiments,  it  may  be  compared  to  some 
lovely  harem  in  an  old  Eastern  tale,  shut  out  from  the  world.  Crowds 
pass  and  repass  utterly  unconscious  of  the  unrivalled  beauties  that 
stand  apart  only  the  thickness  of  a  wall !  Over  two  hundred  years  ago 


*The  history  of  our  day  proves  whot  Gregorovius  snys  of  medieval  times,  that  Rome 
was  never  sohnuch  injured  by  Goths  and  Vandals  as  by  her  own  people.  The  cutting 
away  of  the  Farnesina  gardens,  which  was  done  last  year  in  the  questionable  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  Tiber  works,  is  a  most  barbarous  act.  The  noble  groves  of  ilex  trees  that 
iiourished  there,  which  were  nearly  three  hundred  years  old,  have  been  ruthlessly  de¬ 
stroyed.  Kor  is  this  all  the  damage  done.  Is  ot  only  docs  the  bringing  of  the  Tiber 
bed  so  close  to  the  Farnesina  building  subject  the  foundations  to  the  insidious  infiltra¬ 
tion  of  the  river  waters,  but  the  digging  of  the  land  has  given  such  a  ruinous  shock 
to  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  villa!  that  the  precious  frescoes  of  Raphael  and  Sodo- 
ma,  Galathea,  the  exquisitely  pictured  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  the  marriage 
of  Roxana,  have  already  great  cracks  in  them,  and  are  visibly  crumbling  away  !  In 
a  few  years  they  will  exist  only  in  tradition. 
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horses  were  neighing  and  stamping  where  now  stand  in  godlike  still¬ 
ness  those 

!hiugs  of  beauty,  a  joy  for  ever.’ 


“  TJ' 


There,  in  the  places  of  the  passionate  animal-surronndings  o  one 
of  the  most  passionate  women  who  ever  reigned,  are  silent  statues, — 
visible  memories  of  those  far-off  daj3  of  Homer  and  Theocritus;  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles;  of  the  period  when  were  established  for 
humanity  perfect  rules  in  perfect  works,  eternal  models  of  the  true 
and  beautiful. 

The  rare  good  taste  displayed  not  only  in  the  distribution  of  this  vast 
collection,  but  in  the  mode  of  exhibiting  these  sculptures,  is  worthy 
of  note.  The  Prince  has  solved  the  hitherto  impossible  problem  of  ar¬ 
ranging  a  gallery  of  art  in  such  a  way  that  the  eye  sees  only  three  or 
four  works  at  a  time,  while  the  beholder  is  conscious  of  the  invis¬ 
ible  presence  of  the  others.  The  Vatican,  Capitoline,  and  Louvre 
museums  are  imperfect  in  many  respects;  even  the  Glyptotheca  of 
Munich  and  the  Museum  of  Berlin  leave  a  less  perfect  impression  of  all 
their  masterpieces  than  might  be  obtained  by  a  different  arrangement. 
The  too  scarce  lights,  the  false  half-lights,  and,  above  all,  the  confusion 
caused  by  having  too  many  objects  assembled  in  one  place  falling  under 
the  eye,  so  that  it  cannot  escape  seeing  them,  are  exasperating.  A 
sensitive  student  cannot  examine  statues  an  hour  in  the  Louvre, 
especially  in  the  galleries  fronting  the  Seine:  the  nerves  of  the  eye 
and  brain  are  painfully  tortured  by  the  glare  of  the  sun  and  reverbera¬ 
tion  of  light  on  the  water  and  white  stone  walls  outside,  mingled  with 
the  gaudy  colouring  of  the  ceiling  decorations.  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  Torlonia  Lungara  Museum,  the  eye  is  not  only  spared  fatigue,  but 
is  reposed  by  the  clever  arrangement. 

The  light  is  of  course  from  above.  The  old  stables  are  made  into 
long  galleries,  divided  by  partitions  of  cloth  of  a  soft,  warm  red-brown 
colour;  and  at  short  distances,  again,  subdivided  into  cabinets  by  cur¬ 
tains  of  the  same  material  looped  back  on  either  side.  Each,  cabinet 
contains  two  large  statues  placed  opposite  one  another.  In  each  of 
the  comers  is  a  bust,  a  head,  or  statuette,  and  most  of  them  are  master¬ 
pieces.  Thus  you  can  stand  at  one  end  of  a,  long  corsia  or  gallery  and 
look  through  the  looped-back  curtains  the  entire  distance  of  ten  cabi¬ 
nets  and  see  only  the  great  group,  the  standing  or  seated  statue  at  the 
termination. 

The  whole  collection  is  divided  into  four  galleries;  these  galleries 
have  four  long  corsie  or  avenues;  twelve  sale  or  rooms;  and  one  impe¬ 
rial  sala  or  hall.  There  are  live  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  in  all, — 
statues,  busts,  and  vases.  The  four  avenues  are  the  first  divisions  you 
visit.  There  are  t3n  cabinets  in  eaeh  avenue.  When  you  enter  a  cab¬ 
inet  nothing  recalls  to  you  the  numberless  marbles  that  stem  1  behind 
the  curtains  on  all  sides;  you  perceive  only  the  contents  of  the  cabinet, 
can  give  your  entire  attention  to  the  few  works  standing  before  you, 
and  are  not  distracted  by  the  sight  of  others.  Thus  you  can  examine 
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at  your  leisure,  without  fatigue  or  disturbance,  a  few  master-works 
at  a  time. 

Where  there  are  so  many  masterpieces  as  in  the  Torlonia  Lungara 
Museum  it  is  difficult  to  select  specimens.  I  will,  however,  mention  a 
few  of  the  works  which  may  serve  as  samples  of  the  contents  of  this 
beautiful  collection. 


n. 


The  most  remarkable  statue  in  the  Torlonia  Lungara  Museum  is  the 
Minerva.  It  came  from  the  Prince’s  excavations  at  Porto,  where  it 
adorned  the  imperial  palace  of  Trajan.  Porto  —  Portus  Trajana — that 
famous  suburb  of  Ostia,  was  founded  by  Trajan  as  a  new  seaport  at  the 
mouth  cf  the  Tiber,  and  became  another  city  in  splendour  and  import¬ 
ance.  Trajan  built  there  a  superb  palace,  which  has  been  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  relics  of  antiquity  for  modern  times,  and  has  yielded 
treasures  and  treasures  of  statues,  columns,  and  bas-reliefs.  The  palace 
was  entirely  lost  at  one  period.  A  man  hunting  a  badger  that  disap¬ 
peared  suddenly  in  a  hole,  thrust  his  stick  down  and  found  that  it  en¬ 
tered  into  space.  The  spot  was  examined,  a  vast  hall  discovered,  which 
had  been  the  refuge  of  whole  worlds  of  insects  for  centuries;  and  when 
the  exploration  was  continued,  a  veritable  labyrinth  of  halls  and  cor¬ 
ridors  opened  before  the  explorers:  so  vast  was  the  construction  that 
they  had  to  use  the  compass  to  direct  their  steps  as  in  an  unknown  for¬ 
est.  This  great  building  contained  splendid  halls;  an  imperial  basil¬ 
ica,  like  the  one  on  the  Palatine ;  several  temples—  one  to  Hercules;  a 
theatre — for  Trajan  loved  the  pantomime  passionately ;  also  an  immense 
portico.  A  century  ago,  when  this  portico  was  standing  and  little  was 
known  about  the  ancient  history  of  the  magnificent  edifice,  it  was 
called  U  Palazzo  delle  cento  colonne.  All  the  land  of  Porto  belongs  to 
Prince  Torlonia.  He  has  had  the  almost  unrecognisable  ruins  of  the 
imperial  palace  thoroughly  explored,  and  most  of  its  sculptural  and 
other  marble  treasures  have  gone  to  enrich  the  Roman  Lungara  Mu¬ 
seum. 


The  great  Porto  or  Torlonia  Minerva  has  never  been  seen  by  the  pub¬ 
lic.  She  stands  in  a  sort  of  sanctuarv  with  full-sized  casts  of  the  Vati- 
can  and  Capitoline  Minervas  facing  her.  These  alone  are  considered 
her  fitting  companions — for  the  claim  is  that  she  surpasses  those 
famous  representations  of  the  most  beautiful  Phidian  type  that  has 
come  down  to  us. 


The  goddess  is  represented  with  all  the  emblems  that  recall  her  great 
and  beneficent  acts  in  favour  of  humanity  according  to  ancient  belief: 
-  she  wears  the  segis,  helmet,  and  shield;  at  her  right  is  an  olive-tree, 
her  gift  to  the  Athenians;  on  one  of  its  branches  a  serpent  winds  hori¬ 
zontally,  emblem  of  wisdom  and  prudence.  The  drapery  of  the  figure 
falls  from  the  shoulders  to  the  feet  in  rich  ample  folds  which  lie  in 
straight  lines,  and  are  so  arranged  that  the  arms  are  left  free.  The  neck 
and  throat  are  uncovered;  this,  with  the  exquisite  modelling  of  the 
neck,  makes  the  Torlonia  Minerva  look  taller  than  the  Vatican  and 
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Capitoline  Minervas.  The  drapery  of  the  Vatican  Minerva  is  probably 
liner,  but  the  face  and  head  of  the  Torlonia  Minerva  are  much  grander. 
rpp.3  casque  has  the  same  symbois  as  the^  atican  MLnerva,  but  it  ismoxe 
elegant  in  forpi  than  either  of  the  other  casques;  it  is  delicate  in  shape, 
and  adorns  the  head  in  a  most  graceful  manner.  The  solemn  sweet 
face,  the  beautifully  modelled  neck  and  throat,  slightly  framed  by  the 
falling  hair,  give  the  stamp  of  superiority  to  the  Torlonia'  Minerva. 
The  face,  which  has  much  more  individuality  than  either  of  the  other 
Minervas,  is  shaded  by  the  helmet;  the  eyes  are  deep  set,  and  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  countenance  most  intelligent.  She  seems  really  conscious; 
her  look  appears  to  penetrate  the  hidden  essence  of  all  things.,  lheic 
is  something  finer  than  wisdom,  too,  in  this  expression, —a  virginal  ten¬ 
derness  that  is  almost  rough  in  its  frankness. 

We  will  now  go  from  this  one  of  the  most  beautiful  masterpieces  of 
perfect  Grecian  art,  to  one  of  the  .most,  valued  specimens  of  archaic 
monuments.  The  celebrated  Giustiniani  Hesta,  3d  gallery,  5th  hall,  No. 
395,  was  formerly  well  known  to  archaeologists  and  artists,  and  was 
believed  to  be  a  work  of  the  pre-Phidian  school,  one  of  the  first  expres¬ 
sions  of  a  religious  feeling  in  sculpture.  She  has  not  been  seen  since 
the  last  century.  The  Giustiniani  collection  went  as  a  whole  into  the 
possession  of  Prince  Torlonia’s  father,  and  was  tne  nucleus  of  the  Tor¬ 
lonia  Museum  in  the  Lungara.  .  .  . 

Hesta  was,  the  goddess  of  fire:  thus  the  left  arm  in  the  Giustiniani 
Hesta  is  raised  mejesticaliy  and  the  forefinger  points  up,  as  the  emblem 
of  the  sacred  flame.  The  other  arm  and  hand  are  pressed  tight  against 
the  body,  indicating  stillness  and  peace.  The  drapery  is  considered 
curious,  as  a  first  attempt  at  covering  the  body;  the  tolds  are  solid, 
straight  from  the  neck  to  the  ground;  this  heaviness. gives  the  figure 
the  appearance  of  a  Hermes.  For  a  long  while  the  wise  archaeologists 
said  it  had  no  feet,  but  a  clever  woman  detected  at  the  back  of  the. 
base  of  the  statue  the  indication  of  the  left  foot  lifted  as  in  the  act  ot 
moving.  Standing  beside  this  Hesta  is  a  smaller  one  (No.  .393),  in 
which  the  image  has  become  less  archaic;  the  hand  lying  against  the 
body  is  curved,  and  the  feet  are  visible.  In  the  presence  ot  the  largo 
and  small  Hesta,  you  can  follow  the  transition  through  which  the 
physiognomy,  gestures,  attitudes  and  draperies  passed  from  the  stiff¬ 
ness  of° archaism  to  the  divine  freedom  of  the  Phidian  epoch. 

The  Venus,  1st  gallery,  2d  corsia  or  avenue,  No.  .104,  is  the  one  ot 
which  I  have  already  related  that  some  adequate  judges  think  it  is 
equalled  in  art-merit  only  by  that  of  Milo;  and  others  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  it  surpasses  it.  The  face  has  the  type  of  the  Milo  "V  enus. 
The  body  is  nude;  the  left  hand  holds  a  drapery  which. falls  over  a 
vase  standing  on  the  ground  beside  the  goddess. .  There  is  a  graceful 
suppleness,  a  fullness  of  life,  a  majesty  ot  lines  in  the  body,  such  as 
Phidias  gave  to  his  Caryatides  in  the  Nika  temple  on  the  Acropolis. 
All  the  lines  are  undulating.  The  pose  has  that  noble  ease  and  tr.ee- 
dom — especially  about  the  shoulders  and  middle  of  the  body — which 
is  so  admired  in  the  two  female  sitting  statues  that  belong  to  tho  front 
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piece  of  the  Parthenon,  called  the  Elgin  Marbles.”  This  curved 
line,  this  dssinvoUura  in  the  attitude,  is  rarely  found  elsewhere,  al¬ 
though  it  is  beautifully  indicated  in  the  Venus  of  Milo:  but  on  com- 
paling  the  two  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  so  accentuated  in  the  Milo 
as  in  this  splendid  statue  of  the  Torlonia  Museum.  The  modelling  of 
the  back  is  most  beautiful  and  remarkably  fleshy.  There  is  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  grave  simplicity  in  the  whole  figure.  The  movement  and 
action  are  entirely  free  from  self-consciousness  or  shame.  It  is  mor  ? 
grandiose  than  the  Milo  in  this  regard;  and  its  beauty  is  more  ideal 
and  elevated  than  any  existing  statue  of  the  goddess,  if  not  made  by 
Phidias,  it  certainly  belongs  to  the  very  brief  time  governed  by  the 
Phidian  spirit,  principles,  and  traditions. 

The  Venus  dei  Medici  has  been  regarded  for  two  centuries  as  the 
celebrated  work  of  Praxiteles, — the  one  that  was  valued  as  the  most 
perfect  type  of  physical  beauty.  Some  coins  of  Cnidos  are  in  exist¬ 
ence,  on  which  is  a  nude  Aphrodite,  known  to  be  a  copy  of  ihePraxite- 
lean  Venus.  Thus,  when  the  Venus  dei  Medici  was  restored,  after  its 
discovery  at  Rome  in  the  Portico  of  Octavia,  the  action  and  movement 
of  the  statue  were  made  to  correspond  with  the  Venus  on  the  Cnidian 
coin. 

Pliny  tells  of  a  Venus  attributed  to  Phidias,  chiselled  in  a  marble  of 
exquisite  beauty,  which  stood  in  the  Portico  of  Octavia  in  his  day.  The 
Venus  dei  Medici,  as  I  have  said  above,  was  found  in  the  Portico  of 
Octavia,  Rome,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century;  but  no 
one  has  ever  thought  of  attributing  it  to  Phidias,  or  to  the  Phidian 
school.  Probably  the  Torlonia  Venus  is  the  one  of  Phidias  of  which 
Pliny  speaks.  She  surely  represents  the  Phidian  religious  type,  which 
was  always  treated  in  an  aphoristic  way, — as  a  holy  goddess — majestic, 
divine,  full  of  purity;  in  a  word,  that  beauty  which  is  goodness,  as  the 
Greeks  said, — halos  kaiagathos — “  beautiful  and  good.” 

The  Venus  dei  Medici,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  expression  of  a  later 
Greek  day,  the  Praxitelean  period,  when  the  original  pure  idea  of  the 
Venus  had  passed  away — its  fine  meaning  was  lost — the  sensual  form 
alone  remained.  Lucian  gives  an  exact  description  of  the  Cnidian 
Venus  of  Praxiteles.  That  Venus  was  conscious:  it  had  a  gesture  of 
shame  such  as  we  see  in  the  Venus  dei  Medici;  while  the  Torlonia  has 
neither  this  expression  nor  gesture.  It  is  a  higher  type  of  beauty;  it 
represents  the  ancient  Greek  idea,  when  the  goddess  was  regarded  as 
the  Celestial  Aphrodite-;  the  Venus  Uranus,  a  symbol  of  perfect  harmony 
and  beauty  in  nature - — Cosmos — emerging  from  the  ‘ ‘  waters,  ” — signifying 
in  Hesiod,  and  ancient  primitive  symbols,  as  well  as  in  the  Bible,  the 
first  confusion  of  all  elements. 

In  the  3d  gallery,  5th  hall,  No.  280,  is  an  Apollo,  which  should  be 
ranked  with  the  above-named  statues.  Like  the  Minerva,  it  came  from 
the  marvellous  Porto  imperial  palace,  and  has  never  been  in  any  public 
gallery.  The  god  is  represented  as  the  Pythian  Apollo  with  all  his  attri¬ 
butes.  He  holds  in  his  left  hand  the  bow;  the  right  arm  leans  on  the 
sacred  tripod  symbol  of  the  oracle,  around  which  the  fatidical  serpent 
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winds  in  doubling  folds,  and  rests  its  flat  bead  on  tbe  border.  Its  in- 
telhgent,  cunninf  look  tells  that  it  is  listening  to  -hat  th^god  ^ay- 
i,iq  messenger  the  winged  Gnfton.  The  GriHon—em  Diem  oi 
Wind* obedience  aid  alacrity-stands  at  the  left  side,  with  dosed  eyes 
and  lifted  paw  as  if  impatient  to  run,  to  fly,  m  order  to  execute  swiltly 
the  commands  of  the  god.  The  drapery  of  the  statue,  which  is  a  simple 
eh  lam  vs  knotted  on  the  right  shoulder,  crosses  tne  upper  pait  of  th 
cheTfn  stoight  lines,  covers  the  left  shoulder,  and  falls  over  the  back. 
The  Wsof the  We  and  the  grouping  of  the  accessories  are  very 
hminoniousj^the  modelling  is  hraad  Ld  free;  the  Ughts  and  shadows, 

alButartheinpo«fof  Due1  body  lid’ the  expression  of  the  face  give  this 
To®mnia  Apollo  an  especial  character.  The  form  is  slightly  bent  m 
one  of  those  serpentine  positions  which  the  Greeks  gave  only  to  Apollo 
ancf  to  Bacchus— that  god  who  also  symbolised  inspiration,  verve ,  and 
ce-ehral  excitement  which  the  Italians  name  so  well,  l  estro  poehca 
TherH;  a  fasefnating  freedom  in  this  pose  of  the  Torlonia  Apollo  and 
dso^a  cool  high  indifference,  which,  united  to  the  expression  of  the 
‘to  crates  Us  character  of  melancholy  and  disdain  The  face  is 
maLtTc  and  calm;  but  it  is  also  sarcastic  and  sad,  as  if  the  god  knew 
humanity  would  never  have  the  good  sense  to  pront  by  his  leve.ations. 
TZ  uecuhar  expression  of  melancholy  and  disdain  is  more  power¬ 
fully  accentuated  in  the  Torlonia  Apollo  than  in  the  most  perfec^ 
that  represent  the  god  elsewhere— as,  for  instance,  m  tne  two  01  tine 
of  his  fine  statues  of  the  Louvre,  the  Apollo  Saurocthonos,  the  Apollo 
of  the  Villa  Albani,  and  another  Apollo  in  the  Torlonia  Museum,  lean- 

in"  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree  on  which  hangs  the  lyre.  It  is  owing, 
mg  against  uno  tiu  .  ,  ,  Wwh  «  fixed  on  his  griffon, 


piled-up  hair  throws  over  the  face. 
The  hair  is  not  in  the  twdst  known  as  the  Apollo  knot ,  which  distm 
euishes  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  but  it  rises  up  and  over  the  foreheau. 
The  mouth  in  the  Torlonia  Apollo  has  a  peculiarity  worthy  of  ^emaik 
as  it  is  rare  in  nature,  still  more  rare  in  statues— the  smile  lifts  the  lips 
without  makmg  tfle  corners  of  the  mouth  thin.  There  rs  always  a 
sadness  in  the  Apollo  faces.  In  the  statue  we  are  describing  this  ex¬ 
pression  “s  mingled  with  a  pitying  look,  which  gi  ves  to  tms  represent*- 
on  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  a  character  of  sympathy  and  irony  unitec  , 
ofTulendfd  beauty  ;  a  condescension  full  of  pity  for  the  j  ustice  of  the 
PLdict  hidden  S  the  dark  folds  of  the  future.  The  Greeks  alone  pos¬ 
sessed  the  secret  of  these  subtle  expressions.  Never  since  their  day 
has  art  repeated  the  attractive  and  mysterious  sculptural  word  which 
tkisPtatue  seems,  to  utter  so  forcibly-a  divine  despair  of  a  superhu¬ 
man  being!  who  cannot,  communicate  to  man  the  joy  which  comes 
onlv  from  celestial  ecstasies. 

T*r-T 

i-Li. 

Tn  the  1st  gallery',  2d  avenue,  No.  93,  stands  the  Prometheus  This 
admirable  statue,  which  also  belonged  to  the  Giustimam  Collection,  .s 
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bold  and  original  in  conception,  poetical  in  treatment,  and  remarkably 
fine  in  the  modelling,  especially  of  the  legs  and  shoulders,  the  muscles 
of  the  right  knee,  and  the  joining  of  the  arms  to  the  shoulder-blades. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  work  of  Greek  art.  The  body  of  the  Titan  is  nude, 
the  form  is  slender,  spiritual,  expressive  of  intellectual  longing  and 
desire.  The  audacious  god  has  finished  the  image  of  man — a  small 
archaic  figure  that  stands  beside  him,  stiff  and  lifeless;  there  are  also 
the  little  rolls  of  modelling  clay  just  as  they  are  used  by  modern  sculp¬ 
tors.  The  arms  of  the  Titan  are  lifted  above  the  unraised  head;  the 
united  hands  hold  a  torch, — he  is  watching  eagerly  to  catch  a  divine 
spark  of  life  for  his  creation. 

This  statue  takes  an  important  place  in  the  history  of  Greek  art.,  be¬ 
cause  it  shows  to  what  a  high  point  the  peculiar  character  of  this  na¬ 
tion —so  gifted  by  nature — could  elevate  itself,  in  the  highest  mani¬ 
festations  of  its  men  of  genius,  above  that  materialism,  sensuality, 
and  love  of  sensible  enjoyments,  in  which,  however,  its  manners  and 
intellects  were  finally  submerged. 

To  express  the  superhuman  force  of  a  Titan,  the  artist  has  taken  care 
to  avoid  the  muscular  strength  which  distinguished  the  Athletes — 
such  admirable  types  of  which  we  see  in  this  very  Torlonia  gallery; 
still  less  has  he  thought  of  creating  an  ideal  of  physical  power,  always 
invincible  and  triumphant,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  all  the  stat¬ 
ues  of  Hercules.  The  grandeur  and  force  of  this  Prometheus  is  purely 
intellectual.  To  make  us  feel  and  comprehend  the  subject,  he  has 
modelled  the  body  with  such  lightness  and  nervous  elasticity,  rend¬ 
ered  it  so  slender  and  slight,  that  not  only  it  seems  to  have  the  least 
possible  materiality,  but  you  might  even  say,  in  spite  of  the  weight  of 
the  marble,  that  all  the  beautiful  body  is  only  an  appearance— a  soul 
— a  spirit  which  has  clothed  itself  with  an  apparent  perfect  human 
form  in  order  to  manifest  itself  to  us;  but  at  the  same  time,  without 
that  form  being  a  veritable  corporeal  substance.  All  is  vibrant,  speak¬ 
ing,  eloquent,  full  of  feeling.  Indeed,  if  the  Titan  were  not  in  the  act 
of  robbing  the  sacred  spark  from  heaven  to  animate  the  little  form  be¬ 
side  him — which  he  has  modelled,  and  which  characterises  a  Prome¬ 
theus,  makes  of  him  a  Titan — we  might  say  that  this  admirable  figure 
was  meant  for  a  Christian  archangel.  And  so  light  is  it,  that  although 
it  has  no  wings,  it  seems  ready  to  dissolve  into  the  air  by  the  sole  act 
of  its  own  will, 

“And  what  seemed  corporeal 
Melt  as  breath  into  the  wind.” 

Raphael  and  other  artists  tried  to  obtain  this  same  effect  of  incorpo¬ 
real  lightness  in  their  conceptions  of  the  Archangel  Michael.  But  they 
fell  far  behind  that  which  was  attained  by  the  ancient  sculptor  in  this 
representation  of  the  Greek  Titan,  because  they  did  not  know  how  to 
give  to  their  creations  that  supernatural  perpendicularity.  Their 
bodies  have  horizontal  lines,  they  are  too  fleshy,  too  clumsy,  too  heavy 
for  a  superhuman  being,  although  the  little  St.  Michael  of  Raphael, 
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Louvre  gallery,  compensates  by  the  movement  for  its  materiality, 
which  recalls  that  of  a  bird  coming  down  in  a  flight  from  above.  And, 
by  the  way,  the  legend  of  the  Titan  was  after  all  only  one  of  the  lorms 
tradition  took  in  order  to  teach  man  what  had  been  revealed  about  the 
great  combat  in  heaven  between  the  good  and  bad  angels,  and  whiMi 
ended  by  the  evil  spirits  being  precipitated  from  the  celestial  spheres. 

In  the  same  1st  gallery,  2d  avenue,  are  two  statues,  Nos.  92  and  93, 
named  Esculapius  and  Hygeia,  which  are  indeed  worthy  of  being 
mentioned  among  the  works  I  have  selected  as  types  and  illustrations 
of  the  remarkable  excellence  of  the  Lungara  Torlonia  Museum.  They 
came  from  that  marvellous  Porto,  the  wonders  of  which  I  have  already 
told.  A  learned  archaeologist  visited  the  ruins  of  the  imperial  palace 
at  the  time  these  statues  were  discovered,  and  his  description  of  the 
atrium  with  niches  where  they  stood,  reads  like  the  story  of  an  en¬ 
chanted  palace.  “The  niches,”  he  writes,  “were  empty,  but  on^the 
marble  floor  in  front  of  them  lay  statues  of  exquisite  chiselling,  a  Muse 
(Hygeia\  an  Esculapius,  a  stupendous  bust  of  an  Athlete,  a  half  figure 
ofSeptimius  Severus,  aLeda,  a  Philosopher,  aSlave,  and  a  smaller  Escu¬ 
lapius.”  ...... 

The  Porto  Esculapius  of  the  Torlonia  Museum  has  a  majestic  digni¬ 
fied  character,  and,  as  the  writer  above  quoted  says,  “edi  squisito  seal - 
pello ;”  for  the  well-arrangqd  folds  of  the  drapery  and  the  beneficent  face 
are  skilfully  executed.  The  Hygeia,  goddess  of  mental  as  well  as  phys¬ 
ical  health,  is  admirable  in  pose;  the  transparent  folds  of  the  drapery 
show  all  the  outlines  of  her  body  and  its  vigorous  development.  The 
neck-line  is  soft  and  tender,  and  the  modelling  of  the  throat  is  excel¬ 
lent.  She  is  tending  the  holy  serpent,  and  the  sentiment  expressed 
has  in  it  something  of  maternal' love,  as  if  the  Greek  who  created  her 
had  at  that  moment  an  intuition,  a  presentiment,  of  what  Christian 
charity  would  be  one  day. 

Esculapius  and  Hygeia  were  always  placed  by  the  ancients  in 
healthy  positions;  but  Ostia  and  its  suburb  Porto  are  no  longer  fa¬ 
voured  sites  of  these  children  of  Apollo.  YvThen  their  beautiful  statues 
adorned  the  imperial  atrium  at  Porto,  however,  it  was  a  delicious  spot, 
“where  the  spirit  enjoyed  repose  and  the  body  recovered  health.  Ro¬ 
mans  went  there  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  delight  of  trampling  on 
the  sand  of  the  seashore,  which  yielded  softly  beneath  their  feet,  and 
to  breathe  that  light  breeze  which  restored  lost  vigour  to  their  latigued 
limbs,”  as  Minutius  Felix  says  in  his  charming  “  Octavius ,”  one  ot  the 
most  beautiful  memories  connected  with  the  now  desolate  Tiberina 
coast. 

The  remarkable  Hercules  and  Telephus  group  (Hercules  Visconti) 
No.  296,  2d  gallery,  7th  hall,  has  been  much  talked  of  although  it  has 
never  been  seen  by  the  public.  It  came  from  the  temple  of  Hercules 
that  was  enclosed  within  the  luxurious  precincts  of  that  great  Porto 
palace  of  Trajan.  This  group  presents  to  us  a  specimen  of  antique  art 
which  is  very  curious  in  development  and  meaning.  Like  Minerva 
and  Apollo,  Hercules  has  his  attributes— the  club  and  lion’s  skin. 
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The  god  holds  his  son  Teiephus  most  tenderly  on  one  of  his  great 
broad  hands.  The  hind  that  nursed  the  child  stands  to  the  right  and 
gazes  up  eagerly  at  her  charge.  The  pose  of  Teiephus  is  delicious  and 
full  of  nature:  one  knee  is  bent  and  rests  on  the  huge  hand  of  Her¬ 
cules,  the  other  baby  foot  braces  against  his  father's  body;  hi3  little 
hands  grasp  the  lion’s  skin  on  which  he  is  seated,  and  which  forms 
the  drapery  and  head-covering  of  Hercules.  The  lion’s  head  makes  a 
•sort  of  helmet;  the  teeth  rest  on  the  hero’s  brovrs  like  an  upraised 
visor  or  a  strange  crown.  The  body  of  the  god  is  so  muscular  that  it  is 
meagre,  but  at  the  same  time  vigorous  and  bold.  The  face  of  Hercules 
is  inexpressibly  sad,  indeed  pathetic;  he  looks  up  as  if  imploring  Jove 
to  protect  the  child,  knowing  but  too  well  the  ingratitude  of  human 
hearts,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  mortal  destiny. 

The  charming  group  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  which  I  have  already 
casually  mentioned,  is  in  the  1st  gallery,  4th  avenue,  No.  172.  It  is 
also  a  work  unknown  to  the  public,  and  was  found  near  Castro 
Prsetorio.  The  children  are  winged.  Cupid  holds  Psyche’s  head 
back,  and  her  arms  are  around  him.  The  expression  of  the  two  faces 
is  delicious.  They  gaze  at  each  other  intently;  it  is  a  look  of  deep 
spiritual  felicity,  which  arises  from  the  certainty  of  knowing  and  be¬ 
longing  to  one  another  in  eternal  union  and  happiness. 

The  celebrated  Capitolina  Cupid  and  Psyche  is  evidently  a  recapito 
of  the  Torionia  group,  with  this  difference — the  Torlonia  figures  must 
have  been  an  exact  copy  of  some  Greek  masterpiece,  executed  by  an 
inferior  artist,  while  the  Capitoline  group  was  made  by  a  most  skilful 
executant  who  gave  up  the  spirituality  of  the  original  conception 
in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  perfection  of  corporeal  beauty  for  his 
figures.  The  sentiment  of  the  Torlonia  group  is  far  superior.  The 
Capitoline  is  a  masterpiece  in  the  voluptuous  style  of  one  of  those 
artists  of  antiquity  who  worked  only  to  gratify  the  depraved,  cor¬ 
rupt  tastes  of  rich  libertines,  and  suggested  new  pleasures  by  the 
representations  of  charming  love-scenes.  The  Torlonia  group  is 
j>robably  only  a  copy,  and,  as  compared  with  the  Capitoline,  in  mere 
execution  an  inferior  one  of  the  original  conception,  which  the  artist 
of  the  Capitoline  Cupid  and  Psyche  translated  into  a  common  love-scene. 
In  the  Torlonia  figures.  Cupid  and  Psyche  gaze  in  each  other’s  eyes; 
their  souls  seem  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other  in  that  supreme  look 
which  does  not  need  a  kiss  to  find  in  it  their  highest  bliss.  But  in 
the  Capitoline  group  Love  does  not  seek  for  Psyche’s  look  and  soul,  he 
only  strives  to  find  her  lips;  indeed  she  seems  really  to  have  no  soul 
to  give  in  a  look. 

In  the  1st  gallery,  at  the  end  of  the  2d  avenue,  No.  62,  is  an 
interesting  and  beautiful  portrait-statue  of  a  woman.  The  famous 
Agrippinas  of  Naples  and  Rome  (Capitoline)  are  rough -hewn  works 
in  comparison  with  this  finely-executed  figure.  It  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  valuable  statues  in  the  Museum,  not  only  for  execution  and 
excellence  as  an  art-work,  but  for  its  history  and  rarity.  It  is  a  seated 
portrait-statue  of  the  Empress  Livia  Augusta,  the  famous  and  mys- 
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terious  wife  of  Octavius  Augustus,  the  mother  ot  noeiius.  i  oi' 
withstanding  the  long  reigns  of  her  husband  and  son,  her  unoroken 
power  and  influence  during  an  unusually  full  period  of  kf  3,  thcie 
seem  to  have  been  but  few  portrait-statues  made  of  her;  there  is  none 

existing  in  this  position.  . 

It  was  found  in  the  Villa  Gordiana  of  tragic  history,  the  vast 

heap  of  ruins  now  known  as  the  Torre  dei  Sctriavi  on  the  V  ia  Erenes- 
tina,  where  its  opulent  but  ill-fated  masters  collected  so  many  treasures. 
The  peristyle  of  the  villa  had  two  hundred  columns  of  the  rarest  mar¬ 
bles  three  basilica  were  within  its  enclosure,  luxurious  baths  which 
equalled  those  of  Rome,  a  superb  theatre,  a  large  library  of  60,000 
volumes,  galleries  of  the  most  precious  works  oj.  ait,  all  that  wealth 
and  luxurious  desires  could  collect  together.  The  Gordiani  claimed 
descent  from  Scipio  and  Trajan;  but  in  the  degenerate  third  century, 
when  they  lived,  they  were  so  steeped  in  the  enjoyment  ot  ignoble 
pleasures  that  they  refused  the  empire  of  ilie  Roman  wo^id,  and  vhen 
obliged  to  accept  it  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  father  and  son  cowardly 
committed  suicide  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  care3  and  perils  of  im¬ 
perial  power.  From  the  ruins  of  their  magnificent  villa  came  this  ie- 
m  ark  able  statue  of  Livia  Augusta  in  tne  Torlonia  Museum.  > 

The  pose  is  that  of  a  woman,  temnt  salon ,  as  the  French  say.  Livia 
was  one  of  the  first  among  the  Roman  women  cf  rank  who  attempted 
this  difficult  social  task— one  that  was  rendered  more  easy  to  her  by 
her  imperial  position.  She  assembled  around  her  tne  learned  men  ot 
the  court,  to  the  great  pride  cf  her  husband,  who  often  held  her  up  as 
an  example  to  his  fascinating  but  grossly  immoral  daughter  ^ulia, 
Agrinpa’s  wife,  who,  on  the  contrary,  drew  about  her  the  idle  and 
licentious  wits  of  Rome.  So  liisnke  is  this  beautifux  statue,  tnai>  when 
vou  are  sitting  in  front  of  it  admiringly,  it  will  seem  to  you  that  you 
also  are  a  silent  member  of  her  court,  and  you  will  wonder — as  did 
undoubtedly  many  of  her  courtiers— how  much  was  good  and  how 
much  bad  of  that  sphinx-like  woman,  who  unrelentingly,  with  horrible 
silence,  secrecy,  and  pertinacity  removed  all  who  interfered  with  her 
aspirations  for  her  son  Tiberius— and  yet  who  died  full  of  years  and 
honour — “the  type  of  all  that  was  noble  and  virtuous  in  woman,  as 

the  historian  Tacitus  tells  us.  i 

This  statue  has  the  attributes  of  an  empress;  the  semblance  oi  the 
golden  footstool  and  golden  sandals;  imperial  diadem  and  veil  over  the 
head.  The  attitude  is  noble  and  majestic,  more  erect  than  the  Agrip¬ 
pina  pose;  very  conscious — not  vain  or  conceited,  but  a  sort  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  being  on  grand  parade.  The  position  of  the  fine  hands  adds 
to  °the  listening,  observing  character  of  the  face.  She  is  evidently 
directing  the  current  of  conversation  silently,  by  her  strong  look  and 
influence,  not  leading  it  by  word  of  mouth.  The  deep-set  eyes  seem 
to  be  noticing  her  audience  and  penetrating  to  their  most  hidden 
thoughts.  You  can  readily  imagine  her  circle:  the  emperor  and 
Maecenas;  Horace,  and  the  tragic  poet  Asinius  Pollio;  and  Virgil,  in¬ 
spired  by  the  dark,  subdued  glow  of  her  beautiful  eyes,  is  reciti~~ 
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verses,  probably  those  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  iEneid.  The  hand¬ 
some  clever  women  of  her  husband’s  family  are  there — her  rivals — 
who  hated  and  feared  her,  whom  she  despised  and  ruined.  She  is  in 
the  plenitude  of  her  state  and  beauty.  There  is  a  calm,  graceful,  but 
I  imperial  dominating  air  pervading  the  face  and  form;  and  the  poise 
of  the  head  is  most  effective.  The  face  is  beautiful;  the  features 
delicate  and  exquisitely  refined;  but  the  expression  is  as  sombre  as 
we  see  in  the  portrait-busts  of  her  husband,  from  the  one  of  the  young 
Augustus  even  to  those  of  his  old  age.  The  drapery  is  masterly  in 
its  arrangement,  and  the  position  of  the  sandalled  feet  on  the  foot¬ 
stool  is  most  graceful.  It  is  indeed  an  enchanting  statue.  To  sit 
down  before  her  in  that  captivating  solitary  gallery,  with  an  active 
imagination  and  a  memory  full  of  the  history  of  those  remarkable  - 
times,  is  like  the  keen  pleasure  gained  from  reading  volumes  and 
volumes  of  the  subtlest  fictions. 

There  is  another  Li  via  in  the  Torlonia  Museum — 2d  gallery,  7th  hall 
■ — a  colossal  statue  representing  her  as  a  Goddess  of  JPlenty.  or  Ceres, 
with  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  her  left  hand.  Her  right  arm  is  extend¬ 
ed,  the  hand  holds  a  sceptre.  The  drapery  is  a  study  of  style,  it  is  so'  ’ 
beautifully  managed.  There  can  be  nothing  finer  than  the  manner  in 
which  the  mantle  is  arranged  over  the  right  shoulder  and  breast  of  this 
statue,  and  the  way,  too,  that  the  upper  garment  is  held  under  the  left ' 
arm.  The  whole  figure  is  very  majestic  and  grandiose  in  style.  When 
you  look  at  the  poppies  in  the  left  hand,  the  emblem  of  quiet  and 
sleep,  you  will  shiver  as  you  remember  what  deadly  quiet  and  un¬ 
ending  sleep  she  gave  to  her  rivals !  Beautiful  and  unprincipled  ; 
cold,  quiet,  resolute,  deeply  versed  in  that  practical  philosophy  which 
carries  everything  before  it  in  everyday  life,  never  giving  up  the  secret 
pursuit  and  accomplishment  of  her  ambitious  plans, — these  were  the 
qualities  which  gave  that  strange  woman  her  power  and  influence,  en¬ 
abled  her  to  maintain  a  false  reputation  before  the  world,  and  make  of 
her  in  history  a  unique  character,  in  the  presence  of  whom  Semiram  is 
and  Cleopatra,  Catharine  of  Russia  and  Christina  of  Sweden,  seem  as 
trivial  coquettes  or  sensual  courtesans. 

No.  75,  1st  gallery,  2d  avenue,  is  to  my  individual  taste  the  most 
lovelv  statue  in  the  Museum — the  one  I  should  like  to  own  above  all 

f/ 

the  statues  in  the  world.  It  is  likewise  a  seated  statue  of  a  woman — a 
good  Roman  work  of  the  early  Augustan  period.  It  was  found  as  it 
stands,  without  crack  or  break.  The  Greek  marble  in  which  it  is 
chiselled  has  a  strange  granulated  exterior,  caused  by  the  infiltration  * 
of  the  water  through  the  earth  where  the  statue  lay  buried  nearly  two 
thousand  years,  and  which  produced  this  curious  sanded  surface. 
There  is  more  freedom  in  the  attitude  than  in  that  of  the  Livia.  The 
expression  of  the  face,  the  unconsciousness  of  the  pose,  seem  to  belong 
to  a  solitary  moment.  The  limbs  are  very  elegant ;  the  arms  are  deli¬ 
cate  but  round  ;  the  drapery  tight,  beautifully  arranged,  and  entirely 
free  from  mannerism.  The  folds  of  the  under  garment  which  are  seen 
through  the  upper  are  soft  and  irregular  as  they  would  be  in  nature. 
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The  chair  on  which  she  is  seated—  sdla  arevia—  instead  of  be>ng  held 
or  supported  by  heavy  masses  of  drapery  as  is  usual,  has  a  grerio  mas- 
$r  m  a  familiar  position  under  it.  This  dog  lias  a  faithful  pro- 

tecting  look  which  adds  to  the  deep  personal  interest  you  are  sure  to 
feel  in  the  statue,  and  his  massive  head  and  bociy  contrast  well  with 
the  long  lithe  limbs  of  the  graceful  woman.  The  outSoietJied  deli¬ 
cate1  y-form  <5  d  feet  are  bare  :  these  naked  feet  show'  vhat  the  original 
was  already  dead  when  the  statue  was  made.  It  is  a 

mental  portrait.  The  remarkable  expression  on  the  face  of  this  figure 
proves  that  the  sculptor  must  have  lmowm  his  model  w  ,  h  is  o  - 
bitter  sadness  :  the  lips  are  drawn  upwards  with  a  feminine  expression 
of  scorn,  as  if  her  intercourse  had  been  with  souls  unworthy  of  hei 
and  encountered  undeserving  disappointments.  It  is  ceitaimy  t  , 
portrait  of  a  high-bred  woman  ;  beautiful,  poetical,—  P^haps  a .  post ess 
herself,— who  would  willingly  have  given  up  her  whole  life,  w  itiyd  U 
social  privileges,  with  all  the  pleasures  of  art,  of  literature,  of  high 
thoughts,  for  a  great  love,  a  great  passion  ;  but  the  manacles  of  destiny 
held  her  where  her  spirit  was,  without  companionship,  and  tnus  > 
regarded  human  existence  with  the  most  bitter  feelings.  The  expres¬ 
sion  of  her  sorrowful  eyes,  the  compressed  lips,  the  sad  vacant  a. UcU.de, 
recall  to  you  a  sister  of  Rene  with  the  intense  melancholy  which  Cha¬ 
teaubriand  impressed  so  heavily  in  his  period.  That  woman,  you  won  ( 
say,  must  have  stamped  her  sadness  upon  all  who  surrounded  her,  in 
order  to  have  been  so  exquisitely  rendered  ader  deatn.  M  hen  we  ie- 
call  the  epoch  of  the  chiselling  of  this  statue,  the  corrupt  reign  of  <~  cta- 
vius  Augustus,  with  its  mysterious  hidden  crimes,  the  universal  unbe¬ 
lief  in  ancient  faith,  and  the  subtle  pervading  of  the  new  revelation, 
you  may  say  that  the  pure  high-bred  woman  is  asking  herself  with 
sorrowful  scorn:  “Well,  then!  what,  shall  it  be  m  this  coming  life. 

Our  gods — or  the  Christ  of  the  Jews?  ’  .  .  , 

A  learned  German,  who  is  one  of  the  favoured  few'  visitors  to  the  Toi- 
lonia  Lungara  Museum,  has  lately  singled  out  this  beautnul  statue  as 
his  favourite  in  the  large  collection,  and  written  upon  it  an  elaborate 
i  study  such  as  only  a  German  can  make,  and  which  has  had  much  suc- 
\  cess."  He  tries  to  identify  it  with  the  statues  of  the  ill-fated  good  Agnp- 
v  pina  senior,  wife  of  Germanicus.  He  has  visited  all  the  sculptured 
'semblances  of  that  remarkable  woman  at  Rome,  Naples,  and  elsewhere, 
and  has  excellent  photographs,  representing  her  as  seated  and  m  busts, 
to  illustrate  his  study.  Clever  as  his  essay  is,  he  is  nevertheless  tar 
out  of  the  way  of  truth  in  his  conjectures.  The  type  ot  the  face  in  the 
Torlonian  statue  is  totally  unlike  that  of  the  Agrippinas  ;  n  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  oval,  while  the  unhappy  mother  of  Agrippina  junior  lias  a  broad 
face.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  scorn,  the  bitterness,  the  intense 
-  sadness  of  this  lovely  countenance  express  well  what  such  a  woman  as 
Agrippina  senior  must  have  felt  in  those  evil  times,  w'hen  death,  'vvitn 
all  its  mystery  and  uncertainty  to  a  pagan,  was  far  preferable  to  life. 
Besides,  Tacitus  describes  Agrippina  as  a  concentrated,  austere,  cold 
woman,  the  very  type  of  an  antique  Roman  matron  ;  while  this  lo*- 
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Ionia  statue  is  a  luxurious  woman,  chaste  from  scorn,  not  from  virtue— 
a  true  type  of  what  might  have  been  called  in  that  day  as  now,  *‘a 
modern  woman.” 

IV. 

At  the  termination  of  the  2d  avenue,  1st  gallery — the  opposite  end 
to  the  seated  Livia — Xo.  115,  is  a  standing  portrait  of  great  historical 
importance,  which  represents  Hortensius,  the  celebrated  Boman  orator 
and  advocate — “the  King  of  the  Forum,” — as  he  was  called;  Cicero’s 
rival  and  almost  contemporary. 

The  Torlonia  portrait-statue  of  Hortensius  is  peculiarly  interesting 
and  valuable,  because  it  was  found  at  this  verv  Laurentium  where  stood 
the  Homan  orator’s  sumptuous  villa,  and  was  undoubtedly  hi3  own 
well-approved  portrait,  for  which  he  stood  in  all  the  conscious  pride  of 
handsome  presence,  as  the  sculptor  modelled  from  life.  It  represents 
Hortensius  at  his  proudest  moment,  the  instant  of  successful  debate. 
And  with  what  interest  we  look  on  it  when  we  think  that  probably  the 
great  Homan  lawyer  directed  the  fine  arrangement  of  those  majestic 
toga  folds,  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  drape,  how  to  bind  them 
around  the  torso,  to  lay  them  across  the  broad  thorax,  to  let  the  great 
semicircular  fold  fall  in  front  its  fullest  sweep,  and  to  poise  the  loop 
of  the  mantle  on  the  right  shoulder  in  that  uncertain  position  that 
was  sure  to  fall  at  the  first  movement  of  an  unskilful  wearer,  also  to 
make  that  fine  twist  and  knot  over  the  breast,  which  afterwards 
became  such  a  mannerism  in  Homan  toga-draoed  statues. 

When  the  Torlonia  Hortensius  is  known  by  the  public  it  will  be 
counted  as  a  companion  of  the  famous  Demosthenes  of  the  Vatican  and 
the  matchless  Antonelli  Sophocles  of  the  Lateran.  The  three  will  make 
a  curious  and  useful  study.  The  Hortensius  placed  beside  those  fine 
typical  Greek  works  will  show  the  whole  difference  existing  between 
the  characteristics  of  Greek  and  Homan  nature;  of  men  inspired  by  na¬ 
tive  genius,  and  men  fashioned  by  an  artificial  borrowed  civilisation, 
whose  minds  were  more  occupied  with  the  advantages  gained  from  the 
distinction  of  class  than  with  glory  of  country. 

In  the  1st  gallery,  2d  avenue,  Xo.  80,  is  the  statue  known  in  the  past 
century  as  the  Huspoii  Philosopher.  *  a  very  noble  and  fine  work  of 


*  Palazzo  Ituspoli,  from  whence  this  fine  statue  of  the  philosopher  came  a  century 
ago.  is  r.t  the  sou.  h-west  corner  of  the  Corso  opposite  the  Condotti.  The  site  was 
originally  a  garden,  and  called  Orti  Kuccellaj:  on  it  Ammaniti,  one  of  the  leading  ar¬ 
chitects  of  the  sixteenth  century,  built  this  palace  for  the  Rucceilnj  family.  It  lias  a 
superb  staircase  composed  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  steps,  each  one  a  solid  block  of 
Parian  marble,  and  each  one  cost  eighty  gold  scudl  i:i  that  day  !  Xearly  two  hundred 
years  aao  the  palace  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Cardinal  Cactani,  and  thus  became  the 
Gaetani  Palace.  It  was  a  veritable  museum  of  art.  After  the  art-loving  cardinal  died, 
the  palace  went  to  his  relatives.  In  the  last  century 

“  T7n  quattro,  rm  cinque  e  sei ,r 

of  the  dice-box  wliich  had  played  such  havoc  some  time  oefore  with  the  great  Mattei 
family,  did  the  same  sad  work  fsr  the  Caetaai.  A  Caetani  duke  rattled  the  dice-box 
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Greek  art.  At  first  sight  it  recalls  the  supposed  Aristotle  which  is  in 
the  Spada  Palace  in  Rome:  the  one  that  Braun  classed  among  the  most 
important  monuments  of  the  Roman  sculpture-galleries.  The  Spada 
Aristotle,  however,  is  totally  unlike  the  Ruspoli  Philosopher  ot  the 
Torlonia  collection  in  sentiment  ;  he  is  a  thinker  occupied  in  wrestling 
with  his  own  thoughts;  his  antagonist  is  within,  and  means  to  be  loy¬ 
ally  treated:  there  is  an  elevation  on  the  rough  old  face  wnich  isfudot 
high  meaning.  But  the  Buspoii  Pmlosopner  is  in  tne  act  of  arguing, 
demonstrating  to  an  outside,  visiole  combatant:  the  intellectual  face  is 
quivering  with  anger ;  he  is  in  the  rage  of  discussion.  There  is  no  as¬ 
piration  in  the  countenance,  but  a  powerful  determined  look  as  if  ho 
meant  to  overcome  his  antagonist.  The  meagre  body  and  furrowed 
face,  seamed  with  wrinkles,  are  worn  by  thought  and  study,  not  by  dis¬ 
sipation;  indeed  there  is  an  intellectual  chastity  in  this  statue  as  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  mind-lover  as  the  purity  of  a  virgin.  The  charm  pf 
this  chastity  is  revealed  to  an  attentive  observer  in  all  the  details;  in 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  flesh,  in  the  part  where  the  neck  is  united 
to  the  breast,  v/ith  a  grace  that  is  quite  feminine.  There  is  a  bit  be¬ 
tween  the  head  and  shoulder  on  the  back  which  is  treated  with  a  finesse 
that  is  astonishing  in  a  male  statue,  especially  when  we  remember  that 
it  represents  a  rugged  man  careless  of  his  person.  It  proves,  however, 
that  the  sculptor  knevr  how  grand  is  the  strength  of  virtue  and  spirit¬ 
uality— they  never  fail  to  imprint  in  some  way  on  the  person  the  stamp 
of  beauty.  The  position  of  the  body,  as  wreil  as  of  the  head  and  face, 
is  expressive  of  an  argument.  The  right  shoulder,  arm,  and  breast  are 
nude;  they  are  treated  with  great  sculptural  delicacy,  and  are  very 
fleshy  in  the  handling,  although,  as  I  have  already  said,  they  are  meagre. 

so  often,  and  lost  so  heavily ,  that  he  was  deep  in  debt ;  his  heaviest  creditor  was  a  rich 
banker,  Huspoli  of  Siena,  then  flourishing'  in  Horae.  The  Hucelhij-Caetani  I  a  lace  on 
the  Corso,  with  its  vast  collection  of  art-treasures,  paid  only  a  portion  oi  his  debt  to 
the  banker,  simply  “  went  on  account.”  . 

The  banker  Kuspoli’s  daughter,  by  the  way,  married  a  Mariscotti  of  Hologna.  \  it- 
toria  Huspoli  received  a  royal  dowry  from  her  lather  on  condition  that  the  Mariscotti 
name  should  be  dropped  for  Huspoli,  and  that  no  descendant  of  liers  should  aspire  to  a 
higher  title  than  marquis.  But  her  son  Francesco  bought  with  part  ot  his  grandfather  s 
great  fortune  the  fief  of  Cervctri  of  the  Orsini ;  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  become  a 

prince,  and  succeeded.  ■  ,  .  .. 

The  account  Venuti  gave  a  hundred  years  ago  of  this  Hiicceflaj-Caetani-Huspoii 

Palace  shows  what  a  museum  of  sculpture  was  in  it.  f 

“  Besides  divers  bassi-relieve he  wrote,  “  there  arc  busts  of  emperors  and  statues  of 
ancient  philosophers,  a  marble  colossus  of  the  great  Alexander,  a  statue  ot  Bacchus,  a 
Consul,  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  Apollo,  a  Mercury,  and  a  woman  as  a  Hercules,  a\  ith  a 
lion's  head,  thought  by  some  to  be  an  Iole.”  _ 

This  “  woman  as  a  Hercules,  thought  to  he  an  Tole,  ’  is  a  J ulia  Domna.  It  is  now  in 
the  Vatican  caves.  The  body  is  almost  nude,  and  has  a  lion’s  skin  tor  drapery,  the 

claws  of  which  clutch  the  breast.  ‘  ,  .  _  _  , 

“ There  are  other  statues,”  continues  Venuti,  “of  Claudius,  Hadrian,  and  Escula- 
piu3,  of  Apollo,  of  many  Fauns,  and  the  Three  Graces.”  .  . 

This  group  of  the  Three  Graces,  which  is  like  the  group  at  Siena,  is  also  in  the 
Vatican  caves.  Leo  XII.  (Della  Genga,  182.U829)  would  not  allow  these  figures  nor 
the  Julia  Domna  to  be  placed  in  the  public  Vatican  galleries ;  he  said  “  they  were  too 
voluptuous.” 
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The  right  hand,  which  grasps  a  scroll,  rests  on  the  lap,  and  the  whole 
upper  part  of  the  body  leans  over  on  this  right  elbow.  The  left  hand 
and  arm  are  enveloped  in  the  drapery  and  lie  close  to  the  body.*  The 
left  shoulder  is  thrown  up,  giving  the  body  a  questioning  position. 
The  drapery  is  very  simple;  it  is  wrapped  about  the  middle,  covers  the 
legs,  and  the  folds  across  the  knees  are  broad  and  harmonious.  The 
feet  are  coarse  and  large,  with  vigorously-modelled  sandals  which  have 
rough  leathern  straps  and  thongs:  the  right  foot  is  advanced,  lifted  a 
little  at  the  front,  and  rests  on  the  heel;  the  left  is  in  retreat,  raised  at 
the  heel,  and  rests  on  the  toes.  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  Greek  por¬ 
trait-statues  of  philosophers  worth  noting,  and  which  is  very  striking 
in  the  Ruspoli  Philosopher.  The  sculptural  treatment  of  the  body  is 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  face.  The  body  and  drapery  are 
handled  broadly  and  kept  in  great  masses;  while  the  head,  the  central 
point  of  the  work,  is  almost  picturesque,  it  is  so  vivid,  so  full  of  life¬ 
like  portrait  expression. 

A  bust  in  the  2d  corsia  or  avenue,  1st  gallery,  No.  61,  is  another  ex¬ 
cellent  type  of  the  valuable  qualities  of  this  Museum.  It  is  a  most 
characteristic  portrait-bust  of  the  Cyrene  orator  and  philosopher,  the 
opponent  of  the  Stoics,  Carneade.  Some  modern  writer  has  called  this 
distinguished  Greek  the  Baylo  of  antiquity.  Valerius  Maximus  said 
lie  was  the  laborious  and  indefatigable  solder  of  philosophy.  He  was 
sent  to  Rome  with  two  other  distinguished  Greeks — Diogenes  the 
Stoic  and  Critolaus  the  Peripatetic — to  protest  against  the  fine  of  500 
talents  imposed  on  the  Athenians  for  plundering  the  city  of  Oropus. 
Pliny  the  elder  called  this  deputation  of  learned  Athenians  “that  im¬ 
posing  embassy  of  three  princes  of  wisdom.”  During  the  Roman  mis¬ 
sion  Carneade  delivered  some  remarkable  declamations.  And  what  an 
audience  he  had  !  The  wise  Lelius  ;  Scipio  Africanus,  the  conqueror 
of  Carthage  ;  Galba,  the  great  orator  ;  the  learned  Sulpicius  Gallus, 
who  predicted  the  eclipses  of  the  moon  before  the  battle  of  Pydna  ;  the 
jurisconsult  Scevola  ;  and  the  fine  man  of  letters,  Furius  Phiius.  But 
the  stem,  terrible  Cato  was  also  one  of  his  listeners,  and  was  so 


*  Greek  orators  never  gesticulated  ;  their  hands  were  usually  enveloped  in  their 
mantles.  There  is  a  story  attached,  to  the  famous  Demosthenes  statue  of  the  Vatican 
which  explains  why  hois  holding  the  scroll  in  both  hands  in  front  of  him.  Demos¬ 
thenes.  as  history  informs  us,  spoke  repeatedly  to  the  Athenians  warning  them  against 
Philip  of  Alaccdon;  but  the  people  would  not  listen,  to  him.  One  day  when  he  saw 
the  audience  turning  their  backs  on  him  as  lie  rose  to  address  them,  he  cried  out,  *“  A 
man  hired  an  ass  of  another  man.*’  Instantly  the  people  returned  lo  listen.  “At 
noon-day,”  continued  Demosthenes,  “  he  stopped  the  ass  on  the  journey,  fed  him.  then 
lay  down  in  the  shadow  of  the  beast  lo  rest.  The  owner  passed  by.  and  seeing  the 
man  sleeping  was  angry.  He  shook  him  roughly,  and  said,  ‘  I  hired  you  the  ass,  it  is 
true,  but  not  his  shadow.’  ” 

The  people  who  had  flocked  around  Demosthenes  listened  to  every  word  breathless¬ 
ly:  he  observed  their  eager  attention,  and  was  fliied  with  anger.  Seizing  a  scroll  in 
both  hands,  lie  exclaimed,  “  O  Athenians  !  my  countrymen  !  When  I  talk  to  you  of 
your  political  danger,  you  will  not  listen,  and  yet  you  crowd  about  me  to  hear  a  silly 
story  about  an  ass  U  Then  he  poured  out  one  of  his  finest  philippics.  It  is  this  mo¬ 
ment  of  indignation  that  the  Vatican  statue  is  supposed  to  represent. 
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shocked  with  the  sophisms  of  the  cunning  Athenian  that  he  rose  in 
the  Roman  senate  and  demanded  that  this  false  specious  reasoner 
should  be  sent  back  to  his  own  country,  in  order  that  he  might  not 
corrupt  the  minds  of  the  Roman  youth  by  his  subtle  false  arguments. 
Many  writers  attribute  to  tnose  famous  lectures  of  Gameade  tne  begin¬ 
ning  of  Roman  corruption.  They  say  that  the  ignorant  simplicity  of 
the°Romans  was  entangled  in  the  refined  worn-out  speculations  of 
degenerate  Greece.  Rome,  at  that  time  young,  practical,  and  straight¬ 
forward,  needed  a  strong,  healthy  philosophy.  But  love  of  conquest 
and  thirst  for  riches  had  more  to  do  with  the  ruin  of  Rome  than  subtle, 
sophistical  Greek  philosophy.  “Poverty,  mother  of  heroes,5’  had  long 
disappeared  from  the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills  before  Cameade  arrived  ; 
and X“  Opulence,  that  avenges  the  vanquished  world,5’  was  the  tatal 
mistress  leading  Romans  to  their  destruction. 

Carneade  was  noted  for  a  negligence  of  person  which  this  bust  rep¬ 
resents.  The  head,  for  example,  is  very  rough  and  unkempt ;  the 
expression  of  the  face  is  cool  and  indifferent,  but  there  is  a  keen  out¬ 
look  in  the  eyes,  and  the  mouth  has  a  cunning,  self-satisfied  curve. 
The  head  is  round  and  smooth  in  form,  so  is  the  face.  ^  The  impression 
the  bust  gives  yon  is  of  an  acute  reasoner,  a  selfish  character,  and  an 
unbelieving  man. 

How  different  is  the  head  of  Aristotle,  No.  47,  1st  avenue,  which  was 
found  in  the  Torlonia  scai'i  at  Porto  d’Anzio,  where  the  great  imperial 
villa  stood,  and  where  the  Vatican  Apollo  of  the  Belvedere  was  found, 
also  the  Borghese  Gladiator  of  the  Louvre  !  This  bust  is  an  excellent 
study  of  good  modelling.  The  head  is  that  of  a  serious  thinker,  a  fine 
moralist ;  it  is  high,  well  built  up,  with  broad  brow  ;  the  hair  hangs 
over  the  round  full  temples.  The  face  is  square,  energetic,  and 
thoughtful ;  it  has  broad,  clear  planes  of  surface,  but  is  not  round  nor 
smooth.  The  eyes  are  not  large,  but  they  are  deep  set ;  the  upper 
eyelid  is  arched,  and  the  under  one  sinks  in  ;  they  are  far-seeing  eyes, 
and  have  an  eagle-pieicing  look.  The  nose  is  large,  well-formed,  and 
indicative  of  energy.  The  mouth  is  firm,  but  the  full  upper  lip  makes 
the  smile  benevolent.  The  chin  comes  forward  with  an  upward  curve, 
and  adds  to  the  kindly  expression  of  the  mouth  ;  the  vigorous  jaws 
contribute  great  force  and  strength  to  the  countenance.  It  is  a  hand¬ 
some  face  ;  the  features  and  expression  indicate  the  highest,  best  na¬ 
ture.  It  is  good  to  look  at  and  study  such  a  bust,  which  is  a  fitting 
representation  of  that  great  man  who  sought  wisdom  and  found  her, 
who  saw  the  substance  through  the  form ;  indeed  it  is  a  fine  contrast  to 
that  of  Carneade,  the  subtle  reasoner  who  strove  to  destroy  all  faith, 
while  Aristotle  did  his  best  to  raise  human  character  and  human  intel¬ 
lect  to  its  highest  elevation. 

Volumes  might  and  undoubtedly  will  be  written  in  the  future  on 
this  marvellous  collection  of  sculpture  in  the  Roman  Lungara.  The 
Hall  of  Athletes,  for  example,  should  have  an  elaborate  study.  We  see 
there  figures  of  the  great  hieronicce  as  well  as  the  ordinary  professional 
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the  imperial  series  of  portrait-busts  will  be  of  infinite  service  to  the 
student  of  Imperial  Rome  ; — an  Ampere  would  make  it  glowing  with 
life.  This  imperial  series,  by  the  way,  has  not  its  equal  in  any  mu¬ 
seum.  It  has  been  formed  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactitude,  and 
each  bust  made  more  certain  by  comparison  with  the  Roman  numis- 
matica.  There  are  one  hundred  and  two  imperial  portraits,  in  which 
the  Ccesars  are  represented  as  hereditary  princes  as  well  as  emperors  ; 
and  with  them  are  busts  of  the  famous  imperial  women  ;  also  five  of 
distinguished  personages  contemporary  with  the  first  and  second  tri¬ 
umvirate — Gains  Marius,  and  Sylla,  Pompey,  Lepidus,  and  Brutus. 

This  collection  of  imperial  busts  is  a  Suetonius  in  marble,  in  the 

JL  ' 

matter  of  frank  expression  of  character,  and  much  more  complete  than 
that  imperial  chronicler  ;  for  in  it  is  the  whole  range  of  Caesars,  from 
Caius  Julius  to  Maxentius  and  his  son  Romulus,  who  ended  old  hea¬ 
then  Rome  with  the  name  that  founded  it.  There  they  stand  with 
tell-tale  faces  that  disclose  the  characters  created  by  the  dangerous 
possession  of  despotic  power.  Two  Nero  heads,  for  example — Nos. 
434,  435 — are  very  curious,  and  suggestive  of  that  strange  emperor’s 
character.  One  is  as  the  hereditary  prince,  the  other  as  emperor.  The 
handsome  boy-face  is  even  more  cruel  than  the  imperial  portrait.  The 
eyes  have  a  furtive,  cunning  watchfulness  in  them,  and  remind  us  of 
what  his  biographers  tell  us — that  he  was  first  cruel  from  fear.  His 
mouth  is  like  his  grandmother’s  and  mother’s,  the  two  Agrippinas, 
but  stronger,  and  inexpressibly  haughty.  The  hair  has  a  barbarian 
thickness  ;  it  rises  up  around  the  temples  and  forehead,  as  on  the  head 
of  a  young  bull.  The  imperial  bust  looks  more  sensual  and  ferocious, 
but  has  an  increased  cunning  in  the  expression.  It  recalls  Tacitus’s 
description  of  this  man,  formed  by  nature  to  “veil  hatred  with 
caresses.” 

This  collection  of  imperial  portraits,  by  itself,  would  be  a  most  valu¬ 
able  possession  :  added  to  the  adjoining  galleries  it  completes,  with 
sumptuous  perfection,  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  Museum.  The 
whole  gallery  is  to  the  students  of  mythology,  iconography,  and  Greek 
sculptural  art,  as  valuable  as  a  choice  library  of  precious  codici  to  the 
historical  scholar.  Time,  patience,  learning,  exceptional  advantages 
of  nature  and  wealth,— -only  these  qualities  combined  could  have  as¬ 
sembled  together  such  a  rare  collection  as  is  contained  in  the  solitary 
Roman  Lungara  halls. 

Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine . 


THE  COMEDIE  FRANCAISE. 1 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — In  addressing  a  public  before  whom  I  have 
the  honour  to  appear  for  the  first  time,  I  ought  to  speak  of  the  emotion 
I  feel,  and,  at  the  same  time,  solicit  your  indulgence.  Such  is  the 
usual  exordium  of  lecturers  when  making  their  debut.  But  the  truth 
is,  I  am  not  moved  in  any  way,  and  do  not  leel  the  shadow  oi  a  tear. 
It  is  your  fault  if  I  express  this  unwonted  confidence,  and  you  have 
_ I-.-.  Tr/MiwrviTmci  +  ^  fn o t*  1 1  ThAffi.pt  is  that..  ever  since  I  landed 


that,  in  speaking  to  you,  I  leel  as  it  I  were  addressing  my  mends  a« 
home  rather  than  my  hosts  abroad.  Hence  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  solicit  an  indulgence  which  I  feel  sure  you  have  already  granted  to  me. 

I  am  about  to  speak  to  you  of  the  Comedie  Francaise  and  its  organ¬ 
isation,  and  particularly  the  latter  point,  tor  it  is  the  organisation  oi 
that  institution  which  constitutes  its  power  ana  greatness.  ^It  is,  in 
fact,  owing  to  that  organisation  that  it  is  able  to-day  to  lay  before  your 
eyes  the  imposing  and  marvellous  sight  it  offers  to  the  world. 

The  Comedie  Francaiso  took  possession  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  a  mw 
>eeks  ago,  and  during  this  lapse  of  time  a  fresh  bill  has  been  issued 
nrycry  day,  and  every  night  a  series  of  new  plays  submitted  to  youi 
judgment.  This  ever-changing  variety  will  continue  to  the  end  oi  its 
day" in  London.  The  Comedie  Franchise  intends  to  remain  here  for 
forty-five  days,  and  its  programme  comprises  forty-three  plays.  ^  These 
forty-three  pieces  constitute  only  a  small  portion  oi  its  repertoire. 
Thus,  although  four  or  five  of  the  dramatic  masterpieces  of  Corneille 
are  constantly  played  in  Pans,  only  one,  tne  Menteur,  a  comedy,  has 
been  selected  for  representation  here;  Racine  also  is  represented  by 
only  one  tragedy;  from  Moliere  three  or  four  comedies  have  been 
chosen,  while°Regnard  and  Beaumarchais  supply  but  one  work  each— 
the  Joueur  and  the  Barbier  de  Seville.  The  names  of  Lesage  and 


who 


Marivaux  are  altogether  absent.  .  Coming  . lower  down,  fecrib 
contributed  so  much  to  the  Comedie  Francaise,  is  likewise  absent;  and 
as  to  the  contemporary  dramatic  authors,  we  .  shall  see  .with  regret 
what  an  amount  of  dramatic  treasure  the  Comedie  Francaise  has  oeen 
to  leave  aside 

The  repertoire  courant — that  is  to  say,  the  pieces  which  the  company 
can  play  at  any  moment,  all  the  parts  being  known  beforehand,  with¬ 
out  any  other  preparation  than  one  of  those  summary  rehearsals  known 
in  the  language  of  the  French  green-room  as  raccords  -its  repertoire 
courant  includes  about  one  hundred  plays,  out  of  which  the  manager 

1An  address  delivered  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre ;  afterwards  written  down  by  M. 
Sarcey  and  translated  by  M.  Barbier  for  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
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can  choose  as  he  likes.  A  single  order  to  the  storekeeper,  a  notice 
posted  up  in  the  green-room,  is  all  that  is  required:  the  same  night 
the  scenery  is  ready,  all  appurtenances  in  order,  and  the  actors  at  their 
posts. 

Need  I  tell  you  that  all  the  plays  are  acted  with  remarkable  ensemble  ? 
You  have  been  able  during  the  past  fortnight  to  ascertain  this  fact  by 
your  own  experience;  and  I  find  by  your  papers  that  it  is  precisely  the 
perfection  of  that  ensemble  which  has  most  deeply  struck  the  theatrical 
critics  of  the  English  press.  At  the  Comedie  Francaise  the  most  in¬ 
significant  parts  are  filled  up,  if  not  by  fist-class  actors,  at  least  by  per¬ 
sons  who  have  already  studied  long  and  know  their  business.  In  plays 
like  Hernani  and  Mademoiselle  de  Belle-Isle ,  for  instance,  in  which,  as  you 
may  have  seen,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  very  secondary  person¬ 
ages,  some  of  whom  have  but  a  few  words  to  utter,  while  others  say 
nothing  at  all,  these  obscure  parts,  instead  of  being  given  up  to  com¬ 
mon  supernumeraries  engaged  for  the  night,  are  filled  either  by  young 
actors  who  have  their  trial  to  go  through,  or  by  old  actors  who  have  no 
other  talent  but  their  perfect  knowledge  of  the  boards — in  short,  by 
actors  who  form  part  of  the  company,  and  who  are  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  traditions  and  manners  of  the  house. 

Such  a  numerous  and  homogeneous  company  in  possession  of  such  a 
vast  repertoire  is  a  most  singular  phenomenon,  and  one  well  worthy  of 
arousing  your  astonishment.  There  are,  no  doubt,  in  all  the  great- 
towns  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  London,  theatrical  companies  in 
which  some  great  actor  may  be  found,  like  your  Henry  Irving,  some 
striking  individuality  perhaps  superior  to  the  most  eminent  actors  of 
the  Comedie  Francaise.  But  this  is  an  exception,  a  kind  of  accidental 
occurrence.  Supposing  you  brought  together  for  a  season  two  or  three 
great  actors,  they  would  no  doubt  oner  very  attractive  entertainments, 
but  they  could  not  be  compared  with  the  Comedie  Francaise,  which 
possess  a  repertoire,  and  which,  to  use  the  consecrated  expression,  joae 
d' ensemble. 


So  very  true  is  this  fact,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  eminent  English¬ 
men  have  often  proposed  to  copy  the  organisation  of  the  Comedie 
Francaise,  and  to  establish  a  similar  institution  in  London,  formed  on 
the  same  model  and  worked  according  to  the  sames  rules.  This  idea  is  no 
doubt  an  enticing  one:  unfortunately  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  realise 
it.  If  you  wish  to  transplant  an  old  tree,  you  must,  in  order  to  keep 
it  alive,  transport  along  with  it  the  mass  of  earth  in  which  the  roots 
are  embedded:  both  must  be  transplanted  together  and  at  the  same 
time.  In  the  same  way,  when  it  is  sought  to  transport  into  one  coun¬ 
try  some  old  institution  which  has  been  born  and  grown,  and  become 
great  and  strong,  in  some  other  country,  it  is  necessary  to  transport 
along  vrith  it  the  manners  and  customs  from  which  it  derives  its  life, 
and  all  the  traditions  which  create,  as  it  were,  a  special  atmosphere 
around  it,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  it  can  alone  be  grown.  This  pro¬ 
cess  is  an  impracticable  one.  There  is,  besides,  one  element  over  which 
we  have  no  command  and  that  is  time. 
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Certain  nations  have  tried  to  borrow  from  you,  and  to  acclimatise  in 
their  own  country,  the  parliamentary  form  of  government  which  it  was 
your  glory  to  bo  the  first  to  establish  in  Europe.  Nothing  was  easier 
than  to  copy  your  constitution,  to  regulate,  according  to  the  model  fur¬ 
nished  by  yourselves,  the  respective  rights  and  duties  of  the  different 
powers  of  the  State  towards  one  another.  But  it  was  not  possible  to 
import  at  the  same  time  the  long  experience  and  practice  you  have  had 
of  that  constitution,  the  manners  and  traditions  which  form  around  it 
a  rich  soil  in  which  its  roots  are  so  firmly  and  deeply  planted— the  in¬ 
violable  respect  of  the  Crown  for  the  rights  of  Parliament,  and  the 
feelings  of  deference  and  love  for  the  Crown— the  loyalty,  in  a  word— 
which" distinguish  the  English  people.  Certain  other  nations  may  have 
assumed  all  the  apparatus,  all  the  outward  forms  of  parliamentary  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  they  have  lacked  the  guiding  spirit  which  should  animate 
it,  the  traditions  which  support  it. 

Tradition  alone  constitutes  the  power  of  the  Comedie  Franchise.  In 
order,  therefore,  thoroughly  to  understand  this  ancient  institution,  it 
is  necessary  not  so  much  to  study  the  rules  by  which  it  is  at  present 
governed,  as  the  whole  of  the  customs  and  traditions  from  which  it 
has  gradually  risen.  The  cause  of  its  glory  can  be  fully  understood 
only  by  searching  its  past  history  and  studying  it  from  its  very  begin¬ 
nings. 

II. 

A  child,  on  his  birth,  brings  into  the  world  a  certain  number  of 
natural  dispositions,  which,  on  being  developed  later  by  education, 
will  contribute  to  give  the  man  a  character  of  his  own,  and  tend  to 
form  his  individuality.  Just  in  the  same  way  there  stand,  at  the  origin 
of  all  old  institutions,  one  or  two  initiative  facts  which  gave  them  a 
distinctive  character,  and  which  regulated  their  ulterior  development. 
;t  is  necessary  to  find  out  and  bear  these  facts  in  mind,  for  they  are  the 
:ey  to  the  whole  history  of  an  institution. 

Two  such  facts  stand  at  the  origin  of  the  Comedie  Francaise.  Both 
ontributed  to  give  it  a  certain  shape  and  to  lead  it  in  a  certain  direc- 
ion;  the  influence  cf  both  has  acted  through  centuries,  and  is  still 
‘?lt  to-day. 

IVhat  are  these  primordial  facts  ? 

Any  of  you  who  visited  the  Paris  Exhibition  last  year  may  have 
sen,  in  the  room  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  stage,  an  extremely 
various  old  engraving.  It  represents  a  dozen  or  so  actors,  wearing 
.heir  costumes,  standing  round  a  table  lit  up  by  a  candle.  He  who 
appears  to  be  the  chief  is  counting  out  money  and  dividing  it  into 
parts.  The  engraving  is  entitled  Apris  la  representation. 

Such  was,  in  fact,  what  used  to  take  place.  Every  night,  after  the 
performance,  all  who  belonged  to  the  company,  from  the  manager 
down  to  the  lowest  supernumerary,  met  together  to  reckon  up  the 
receipts.  The  total  sum  was  then  divided  into  parts — twelve  parts 
was  the  number,  if  I  remember  right.  One  actor  would  receive  the 
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whole  of  a  part;  another  was  entitled  to  half  a  one;  another  would 
get  only  one-fourth;  each  according  to  his  importance,  merit,  and 
labour,  until  the  whole  of  the  twelve  parts  were  distributed.  Thus 
Moliere,  the  head  of  the  company,  received  one  part  in  his  capacity  as 
manager,  and  a  second  one  in  his  capacity  as  author  and  actor.  It  was 
a  kind  of  co-operative  society,  which  appointed  its  own  manager,  and 
in  which  every  member  could  be  a  manager  in  his  turn.  This  mode 
of  sharing  the  profits,  which  certain  economists  of  the  present  day  are 
trying  to  adapt  to  trade  and  commerce,  was  put  in  practice  in  the 
first  instance  by  humble  actors.  It  has,  with  one  exception,  dis¬ 
appeared  from  all  theatres,  where  now  the  director  is  a  kind  of 
foreman  or  master,  and  the  actors  so  many  paid  workmen.  It  has, 
however,  happily  been  preserved  at  the  Gomedie  Francaise,  which  has 
always  been,  and  is  still,  a  society  in  which  all  the  shareholders  are 
equal,  though  possessing  different  rights. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  two  primordial  facts  I  alluded  to  a  few  min¬ 
utes  ago.  The  other  will  not  be  so  easily  understood  by  you,  because 
it  is  singularly  repugnant  to  English  minds.  And  yet  I  must  ask  you 
to  listen  to  it  and  to  admit  it. 

In  France  under  the  old  regime,  nothing  could  be  published  with¬ 
out  a  special  authorisation  of  the  king.  It  was  a  privilege:  cum  prici- 
leg  io  regis  are  the  words  which  stand  on  all  our  old  editions.  If  it  were 
not  possible  to  publish  a  book  without  the  permission  of  the  king, 
how  much  more  difficult  must  it  have  been  to  open  a  theatre  and  act 
plays  without  the  said  permission  !  The  king  granted,  according  to  his 
good  pleasure,  the  privilege  to  act  a  certain  play  in  a  certain  place. 

Now  privilege  means  favour,  and  he  who  graciously  grants  the  fa¬ 
vour  is  perfectly  entitled  to  enact  in  return  the  conditions  he  pleases. 
The  king  who  permitted  a  company  to  give  performances  naturally  re¬ 
served  to  himself  the  right  to  demand  that  the  performances  should 
suit  his  taste.  Ho  would  watch  over  and  direct  them,  and  limit  them 
to  a  certain  ideal  which  he  thought  to  be  the  best.  He  was  entitled  to 
do  this  by  virtue  of  the  privilege  he  had  granted,  and  also  by  virtue  of  the 
favours  which  he  was  wont  to  shower  on  faithful  and  obedient  companies. 
He  sent  for  them  to  court,  and,  on  their  leaving,  loaded  them  with  rich 
presents.  Sometimes  he  put  them  down  on  his  private  pension  list, 
and  paid  them  a  pension  every  quarter.  To-day  this  would  be  called 
a  subvention. 

Thought,  however,  even  in  France,  is  now  emancipated,  and  the 
theatre  is  free  like  the  printing-press.  But  the  sovereign — or,  if  you 
like  it  better,  the  government — still  subventions  certain  theatrical 
undertakings,  and,  like  everybody  who  invests  money  in  a  concern, 
has  always  the  right  to  examine  what  use  is  made  of  the  sum  granted. 
Government,  therefore,  keeps  a  right  to  interefere  in  these  undertak¬ 
ings,  and  it  is  thus  that  the  Gomedie  Fran9aise,  which,  at  its  origin, 
owed  its  existence  to  the  king,  since  it  received  from  him  first  a  privi¬ 
lege  and  then  a  pension,  is  still,  owing  to  the  subvention  it  gets  from 
the  State,  under  the  hand  of  Government, 
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ivo  two  principles  before  us:  the  republican  prin- 

native  society  is,  according  to  the  formula  laid 
.  ’l  l- _ flirt  rrrwpmmpnt  of 


__  on  it.  One  might 
^opposite  would  cither  ex- 

?:pm  its  origin  *  we  can  follow  their  influence  as  the  institution  cU- 
velon^d  itself,&to-day  thev  are  still  contending  to  get  possession  o_  ±  , 
and  ?t  is  that Very  contest  which  keeps  it  alive,  for  life  can  only  be 
Lid  Where  contrary  forces  struggle  and  harmonise  with  one  an- 

0t We  may  discover  these  same  two  principles  at  the  origin  of  all  thea- 
tres  established  under  the  Monarchy.  And  yet  how  is  u  tha.  on.j  - 

°fU  Sb^uSthat  the^hfd  the  good'fortune  to  have  MoUere^ for 
its  founder  and  first  master.  W  hen  Moliere  came  to  Pans  m  *608,  aha 
hie* author  of  unknown  farces  and  an  obscuro  comedian,  mici  ha»  ng 
comifieted  one  of  those  provincial  tours  so  amusingly  described  by 
Scarron  in  his  Roman  Coraique ,  there  were  already  two  theatres  in  Pan= 
inTfiirishin-  condition:  L  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  which  was  the  king  s 
thekre  and  Le  Theatre  du  Marais,  where  pantomimes  were  acted. 
WhoVouhl  have  imagined  that  the  new-oomer  would  so  very  soon 
ontdo  its  rivals  ?  The  fact  is,  Moliere  was  not  only,  next  to  your 
ihdbnelre  or  rather  by  the  side  of  Shakespeare,  the  greatest  ara- 
SS that  ever  existed;  he  was  also  a  clever  administrator  an 
^eouXd  stage  manager,  and  an  honest  man,  of  large  min d  and 
warm  heart,  adored  and  respected  by  ms  little LS™ J’^lho^so-d 
gathered  round  him  like  a  living  organism  of  united 

8  When  he  died  in  1673,  the  little  company  when  ho  bad  -ep.  united 
together  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  up,  and  trie  future  Lonuciie 
dlnca4e  Appeared  doomed.  One  of  the  best  actors  of  Monere,  La 

Tborlliere  went  over  to  the  enemy’s  camp— that  is  to  sav.  jome  l  lit 

H6t3  de  Bourgogne.  Other  defections  less  important  hallowed.  bo 
cre-t  an  ingratitude  towards  such  a  glorious  name  cannot  fail  to  aston- 
"4  The  t’-uth  is,  Moliere  was  not  looked  upon  by  ms  contempo- 
Lriesas  he  is  by  the  present  generation.  He  was  not  yet  transform^ 
b to  a  Mnd  of  demi-god.  Nobody  is  a  igreat  man  during  his  lifetime, 
or  immediately  after  his  death  :  time  alone  completes  great  men,  jus- 
as  time  transforms  certain  works  into  masterpieces.  f 

Yes,  it  is  undeniabhMhat  time  has  a  great dcalto do  with  Ufounaj 
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riches  these  works  with  the  progress  it  has  made,  with  the  fresh  ideas, 
feelings,  and  knowledge  it  has  acquired,  and  it  is  thus,  after  the  lapse 
of  two  long  centuries  and  a  half,  that  we  now  find  concentrated  in 
Tartuffe  every  kind  of  social,  moral,  and  religious  hypocrisy,  as  we  find 
every  species  of  jealousy  in  Othello  ;  it  is  thus  that  these  characters,  en¬ 
riched  daily  with  the  new  forms  of  feeling  unceasingly  experienced  by 
humanity,  assume  colossal  proportions,  and  that  the  poets,  wTho  created 
them,  are  raised  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  heights  of  prodigious  great¬ 
ness.  Homer  perhaps  is  the  greatest  poet  of  all  only  because  he  is  the 
oldest,  and  because  three  thousand  years  have  laboured  in  his  behalf, 
and  made  his  statue  a  gigantic  one. 

We  may  feel  indignant  at  the  thought  that  the  woman  to  whom  Mo- 
liere  bequeathed  his  name  could  have  changed  that  glorious  name  for 
that  of  an  obscure  actor.  But  we  must  remember  that  Moliere,  in  the 
eyes  of  his  contemporaries,  was  only  a  writer  of  comedies  ;  they  did 
not  see  in  him  the  great  man  that  centuries  have  made  him  for  us.  His 
memory  was  not  sufficiently  imposing  to  restrain  his  old  companions 
from  deserting  it.  There  was  only  one  exception,  and  his  humble 
name  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  history,  for  it  was  unquestionably  he 
who  saved  the  Comedie  Francaise,  and,  next  to  Moliere,  was  the  real 
founder  of  that  institution.  His  name  was  Lagrange.  He  was  not  an 
actor  of  great  talent,  neither  had  he  much  intelligence,  but  he  had 
loved  Moliere  seriously  and  deeply.  If  his  mind  was  not  large  enough 
to  understand  the  greatness  of  his  genius,  he  at  least  felt  it  in  his  heart, 
and  he  repeated  unceasingly  to  his  comrades  the  words  of  the  humble 
and  the  lowly:  ‘Let  us  love  each  other  in  him  and  through  him.’ 
The  Comedie  Francaise  recently  gave  this  honest  man  a  magnificent 
proof  of  its  gratitude  :  it  published  in  a  rich  form  the  diary  in  which 
Lagrange  daily  entered  the  most  minute  events  of  the  life  of  Moliere’s 
troupe. 

Thanks  to  him,  the  company  remained  united  before  the  public, 
while  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  struggled  to  regain  the  lead  in  the  the¬ 
atrical  world.  The  two  rival  companies  fought  a  hard,  and,  it  must  be 
added,  an  unsuccessful,  campaign.  The  king  resolved  to  blend  them 
into  one.  Had  he  joined  Moliere’s  troupe  to  that  of  the  Hotel  de  Bour¬ 
gogne,  it  is  probable  that  the  destiny  of  the  Comedie  Franchise  would 
have  taken  a  different  direction.  It  would  have  been  deprived  of  that 
fixed  and  luminous  star,  cf  that  lighthouse  which  has  always  guided  its 
way  through  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  revolution — the  name  of  Moliere. 
But  it  pleased  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who  had  always  protected  Moliere 
and  made  great  use  of  him,  to  cast  the  remnants  of  the  company  of  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne  into  Moliere’s  troupe.  This  fusion  took  place  in 
1680.  Henceforth  there  -was  but  one  company — the  troupe  of  the  king. 

J-  d  J. 

The  Comedie  Francaise  was  definitely  established.  Wo,  in  France, 
love  to  call  it  La  Maison  de  Moliere,  and  that  glorious  name  it  fully  de¬ 
serves. 

Thanks  to  the  fusion,  the  repertoires  of  Corneille  and  Racine  were 
added  to  that  of  Moliere.  It  is  true  that  Moliere,  out  of  respect  for  the 
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great  Corneille,  had  played  some  of  his  tragedies  which  the  actors  of 
the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  had  rejected.  But  these  tragedies,  the  works 
of  his  old  age,  were  not  his  best.  The  great  and  immortal  chef s-d?  oeuvre 
of  the  poet  were  the  property  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  as  was  also 
the  repertoire  of  Racine,  who,  after  having  been  guilty  of  a  petty  mean¬ 
ness  towards  Moliere,  had  quarrelled  with  him  and  given  his  tragedies 
to  the  rival  actors. 

It  was  a  singular  fortune,  and  this  happened  only  once  during  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  that  three  men  of  genius,  very  different  in  character, 
although  nearly  equal  in  talent,  should  have  lived  almost  at  the  same 
time.  These  three  men  had  written  a  number  of  great  vorks,  which 
constituted  for  the  stage  a  repertoire  the  like  of  which  for  richness  and 
beauty  has  never  been  excelled.  This  repertoire  was  an  inestimable 
treasure  and  an  exhaustless  resource  to  the  troupe  du  roi ;  for  it  furnished 
it  with  first-class  material  to  depend  upon  in  times  of  scarcity ;  and 
even  now,  when  we  have  bad  literary  seasons  to  go  through,  we  have 
recourse  to  this  repertoire  to  satisfy  the  public  curiosity  when  it  is  tired 
and  weary  of  novelties. 

HI. 

Such  is  the  starting-point  of  the  organisation  of  the  Comedie 
Fran^aise. 

The  Comedie  is  a  society,  or,  should  you  prefer  another  expression, 
a  republic,  which  governs  itself.  Rome  elected  two  consuls  every 
year;  the  Comedie  Francaise  elects  two  chiefs  every  week,  who  are 
styled  semainiers.  Each  member  is  a  semainier  in  his  turn.  The 
semainiers  on  duty  draw  up  the  bills  of  performance,  preside  over  the 
rehearsals,  and  distribute  the  profits:  in  short.,  they  are  the  captains 
of  the  vessel.  The  engagement  of  actors  and  the  reception  of  pieces 
take  place  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  society. 

The  king  appointed  two  or  four  commissioners  to  preside  or  to 
watch  over  the  company;  these  commissioners,  called  les  gentUs- 
hommes  de  la  chamhre ,  had  for  their  duty  to  enforce  the  views  or  taste 
of  the  king,  and  to  defend  his  interests.  And  what  were  their  rights? 
Exactly  the  same  as  those  which  the  company  now  exercises,  either  by 
itself  as  a  body,  or  by  the  medium  of  its  semainiers.  They  could 
make  engagements,  accept  pieces,  impose  their  programmes,  and  in¬ 
terfere  with  everything  concerning  the  theatre.  Such  were  their  rights, 
and  they  constantly  used  them. 

But  where  did  the  respective  limits  of  these  two  rival  powers  end  ? 
As  regards  limits,  there  were  none  very  precise.  On  one  side,  as  on 
the  other,  there  was  no  law  to  go  by.  If  there  were  written  rules, 
nobody  knew  them,  or  at  least  paid  no  attention  to  them.  Conflicts 
arose  constantly  and  filled  up  the  whole  of  the  history  of  the  French 
stage  during  the  eighteenth  century.  However,  the  rival  parties  gener¬ 
ally  managed  to  come  to  an  arrangement.  How  I  can  hardly  explain, 
except  by  comparing  the  process  with  the  English  way  of  settling 
difficulties — that  is  to  say,  by  relying  more  on  common  sense  and  cus- 
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tom  than  on  the  technicalities  of  the  law,  and  by  making  mutual  con¬ 
cessions  in  accordance  with  public  opinion.  For  do  you  imagine  that 
public  opinion  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the  Comedie 
Fran(;aise  ?  No,  you  cannot  think  so.  The  public  has  been  a  third 
power  which  joined  the  other  two  and  became  the  regulator  of  them. 
It  has  played  a  great  part  in  the  history  of  the  Comedie  Francaise,  and 
it  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  elements  in  its  final  organisation. 
It  deserves,  therefore,  a  few  words  of  notice. 

Under  this  name  of  public  or  audience,  we  must  not  imagine  the  in= 
temational  crowds  which,  at  the  present  day,  congregate  within  the 
theatres  of  Paris  and  London.  The  public  to-day  is  unquestionably  a 
public — there  is  no  other  term  to  describe  it — but  it  is  a  public  devoid 
of  homogeneousness,  a  compound  of  individuals  who  do  not  know 
one  another,  who  have  no  ideas  in  common,  who  cannot  respond  to 
the  same  feelings.  The  public  of  former  days  was  a  real  public.  On 
one  side  were  the  lords  who  met  again  at  the  theatre  in  the  evening 
after  having  seen  each  other  at  court  all  day  long  ;  on  the  other  side 
were  the  well-to-do  bourgeois  of  old  Paris,  who  having  closed  their 
shops  and  done  with  their  business  for  the  day — and  at  that  time, 
when  people  did  not  lead  the  kind  of  feverish  life  we  lead  nowadays, 
shops  were  closed  early,  and  business  did  not  strain  the  mind — repaired 
to  the  play  to  enjoy  their  favourite  pastime. 

The  stags  in  France  is  a  national  and  especially  a  Parisian  pleasure. 
Moliere,  Fcegnard,  Beaumarchais,  Voltaire,  Scribe,  and  many  other  less 
celebrated  dramatic  authors  were  born  within  sight  of  the  walls  of 
Paris.  Everybody  in  Paris  is  fond  of  the  play,  and  is  a  good  judge  of 
it.  Even  at  the  present  moment,  when  this  passion  is  not  so  strong  as 
it  used  to  be,  many  a  young  man  will  go  without  his  dinner  in  order 
to  treat  himself  to  the  play.  How  many  will  stand  for  three  or  four 
hours  together  at  the  doors  of  a  theatre,  in  the  midst  of  rain  or  snow, 
to  see  the  piece  en  vogue!  Everything  that  relates  to  dramatic  liter > 
ture  is  warmly  discussed,  and  there  is  not  a  woman,  however  imper¬ 
fectly  educated  she  may  otherwise  be,  who  is  not  capable  of  giving 
expression  to  her  opinions  on  theatrical  matters,  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  subject  sometimes  astonishing.  Every  soil  has  its  own  peculiar 
virtues  ;  in  the  same  way  every  nation  has  its  own  peculiar  aptitude: 

Pxcudent  alii  spirantia  mollius  »ra  .  .  . 

Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento. 


The  passion  of  the  French  is  the  stage.  The  Parisian  bourgeoisie  was 
enraptured  with  it.  Yet,  at  most,  thirty  or  forty  thousand  persons 
went  usually  to  the  theatre,  and  out  of  this  number  only  five  or  six 
thousand  were  regular  frequenters.  Hence  a  new  piece,  after  about 
thirty  performances,  had  exhausted  the  public  interest,  and  fifteen  to 
twenty  performances  were  considered  a  fair  success,  i  will  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  all  these  fanatics  of  the  theatre  were  acquainted  one 
with  the  other;  but  they  had  received  the  same  education,  they  knew* 
the  repertoire  so  well  that  they  could  have  prompted  an  actor  in  dis* 
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tress,  they  were  imbued  with  the  same  feelings,  and  formed  those  com¬ 
pact  and  homogeneous  audiences,  the  members  of  which  understood 
each  other  perfectly,  and  by  so  doing  laid  down  the  law  of  the  stage; 
for,  after  ali,  he  who  pays  has  a  full  right  to  be  the  master. 

The  quarrels  which  divided  the  actors  among  themselves,  and  the 
actors  from  the  gentilshommes  de  la  chambre,  were  known  to  these  audi¬ 
ences,  not  by  the  papers,  for  there  were  none,  but  by  the  conversations 
in  the  cafes,  and  by  those  numerous  imperceptible  voices  which  escape 
from  behind  the  scenes.  They  knew  that  Messieurs  les  GeniUshe/mmes 
had,  in  spite  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  committee,  engaged  such  or 
such  an  actress  who  pleased  one  of  them.  The  audience,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  revolted  en  masse ,  unless,  by  chance,  the  favourite  of  the  court 
X^eople  turned  out  to  be  a  true  artist,  and,  in  this  case,  they  took  part 
against  the  committee  and  forced  them  to  give  way.  However  intelli¬ 
gent  and  discerning  it  was,  the  public  had  none  the  less  its  moments 
of  error  and  passion;  in  such  a  case  the  actors  and  the  geaiilshcMiine.s 
united  to  resist,  and,  if  they  held  out  long  enough,  they  gained,  the 
day  precisely  because  reason  was  on  their  side.  ♦ 

If  you  glance  over  the  annals  of  the  Comedie  Fran  ;aise,  you  will  find 
that  the  whole  of  its  history  is  a  long  series  of  quarrels  and  conflicts 
between  the  republic  of  the  actors,  the  personal  government  of  the  gen¬ 
tilshommes  de  la  chambre,  and  that  third  power,  the  public,  who  had  no 
other  weapons  to  fight  their  battles  with  but  their  whistles  and  hisses. 

This  public  was  a  jealous  and  vigilant  guardian  of  tradition.  It  no 
doubt  accepted  the  innovations  of  writers  and  actors,  but  it  was  fond 
of  rules,  and  reminded  the  actors  of  them  w^hen  they  showed  signs  of 
departing  from  them.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  public  that  made  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  actors  ;  it  placed  under  their  eyes  the  models  of  past  times, 
insisting  that  they  be  followed  ;  so  that  in  the  composition  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  pieces  there  was  no  sudden  rupture  of  continuity. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Comedie  Francaise  passed  through  the  brilliant 
eighteenth  century,  adding  to  the  repertoire  of  its  immortal  founders 
an  immense  number  of  wrorks,  some  of  which  are  veritable  cliefs- 
d’oeucre,  while  others,  less  important,  form  what  is  called,  in  theatrical 
parlance,  le  repertoire  de  second  ordre.  Before  leaving  this  subject,  let 
us  stop  for  a  moment  and  consider  a  circumstance  which  is  essential  to 
point  out,  because  it  has  contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  this  repertoire,  whether  of  the  first  or  second  order. 

You  have  perhaps  noticed  that,  among  the  great  pieces  laid  before  you 
by  the  Comedie  Fran9aise,  several  small  pieces  have  slipped  in  ;  some 
are  simply  vaudevilles  and  others  mere  farces.  Perhaps  you  have  not 
well  understood  how  La  Maison  de  Molitre  could  stoop  to  such  small 
works.  It  is  because,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out  to  you,  and  cannot 
repeat  too  often,  everything  at  the  Comedie  Francaise  is  linked  with 
tradition. 

As  there  was  formerly  but  one  theatre  in  Paris  which,  by  virtue  of 
the  privilege  granted  it,  alone  had  the  right  to  give  dramatic  perform¬ 
ances,  it. was  bound  to  open  its  doors  to  pieces  of  all  kinds.  In  eonse- 
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quence,  you  will  find  in  the  repertoire  of  Moliere,  by  the  side  of  great 
five-act  pieces,  bouffonneries  which  in  our  days  would  be  acted  at  the 
Varietes  and  the  Palais-Boyal — for  instance,  the  Medecin  malgre  lui  and 
the  Marriage  force,  not  to  mention  any  others.  But,  as  the  Comedie 
Francaise  assumed  more  importance  in  the  world  of  letters,  it  was 
obliged  to  put  on  a  graver  tone  ;  it  appeared  offensive  to  hear  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Tabarin  on  the  same  stage  where,  on  the  previous  night,  the 
dignified  Alexandrines  of  Corneille  had  been  heard.  An  incident  of 
Parisian  life  in  the  eighteenth  century  rendered  the  contrast  still  more 
striking. 

O  i  9  s 

Every  year  in  Paris  two  fairs  used  to  be  held  on  public  places,  which 
were  deserts  then,  but  which  are  now  covered  with  houses.  The  more 
celebrated  of  the  two  was  the  St.  Laurent  fair,  and  the  older  the  St. 
Germain  fair.  Mountebanks  repaired  thither  in  great  numbers,  and 
among  them  were  a  few  stage  managers.  These  impressarios  of  the 
booth  came  into  contact  with  two  privileges  :  if  they  desired  to  make 
their  actors  sing,  they  had  the  Opera  down  on  them,  for  the  Optra  alone 
had  the  right  to  cha*m  the  ears  of  the  Parisians;  if  they  contented 
themselves  with  mere  dialogues,  they  came  across  the  Comedie  Fran- 
9aise,  which  prohibited  them,  in  virtue  of  its  prerogatives,  the  right 
of  exhibiting  speaking  characters. 

But  in  France,  the  classic  land  of  privileges,  it  must  be  said  that 
privilege  has  never  been  favourably  regarded  by  the  public.  The  peo¬ 
ple  has  always  taken  the  side  of  free  competition.  Is  this  feeling  one 
of  justice,  or  is  it  merely  a  love  of  finding  fault  ?  I  will  not  attempt 
to  decide.  In  any  case  the  humble  managers  of  the  booth  theatres 
found  in  the  public  a  benevolent  ally  as  witty  as  it  was  noisy.  The 
censorship  forbade  these  strolling  companies  to  indulge  in  dialogues  ; 
so  they  resorted  to  mere  gestures,  while  a  voice  behind  the  scenes  re¬ 
cited  the  piece  as  it  went  on,  and  the  audience  applauded  enthusisatic- 
ally.  When  the  moment  came  for  singing  a  couplet,  a  great  placard 
was  suddenly  hoisted  in  front  of  the  public,  on  which  were  written  the 
words  and  music  of  the  song,  and  the  audience  sang  the  forbidden  air, 
while  the  actors  mimicked  the  words.  The  authorities  added  prohibi¬ 
tion  to  prohibition,  but  it  was  all  in  vain  ;  a  thousand  ingenious  ways 
of  evading  them  were  always  found;  so  they  had  to  retreat,  and  to  al¬ 
low  new  theatres  to  be  established  with  privileges  which  permitted 
them  to  play  pieces  of  an  inferior  class. 

From  that  moment  the  Comedie  Francaise  closely  confined  itself  to 
what  are  called  the  serious  class  of  pieces.  But,  as  long  as  lasted  this 
little  war,  which  amused  the  eighteenth  century  so  much,  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  which  would  take  up  a  whole  volume,  the  Comedie  had  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  track  of  Moliere;  it  had  mixed  up  farces,  comic  ballets, 
and  even  rhyming  burlesques  with  great  works.  The  tradition  was 
founded;  it  has  been  preserved.  In  addition  to  certain  bouffonneries  of 
the  classic  repertoire ,  the  Best  oration  and  the  times  that  followed  it  up 
to  the  present  day  have  taken  advantage  of  this  liberty  to  produce  at 
the  House  of  Moliere  light  pieces  like  the  Peiit  HAel  of  Meilhac  and 
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Halevy,  which  was  played  before  you  the  other  day,  and  gay  little 
comedies,  bordering  on  farce,  like  the  Voyage  a  Dieppe,  in  which  I  have 
seen  lep're  Provost  and  Got  many  a  time. 

Another  tradition  was  created  by  this  quarrel  between  the  Comedie 
Frangaise  and  the  scondary  theatres.  It  was  weak  and  timid  at  the 
beginning,  but  it  has  extended  considerably  of  late  years,  and  has  be¬ 
come  almost  a  dogma.  The  time  came — (I  do  not  give  the  precise 

T  J  •  .  •<  •  | 


the  pieces  of  a  secondary  class,  which  flourished  in  the  booths  of  the 
fair,  were  received  officially  on  the  stage  of  the  Italiens,  which  had 
just  been  dispossessed  of  its  Italian  bouffes,  France  having  gradually 
forgotten  their  language,  and  fashion  having  deserted  them.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  ingenious,  elegant,  and  witty  authors  wrote  for  this  new  theatre 
several  charming  vorks,  which  were  very  successful;  among  these  au¬ 
thors  I  may  especially  mention  Marivaux  and  Favart. 

The  Comedie  Francaise  borrowed  from  this  new  repertoire  some  of  its 
prettiest  works.  For  instance,  Le  Jeu  de  V  Amour  et  du  Hasard,  which  had 
been  created  at  the  Italiens  by  the  beautiful  and  celebrated  Sylvia,  was 
transplanted  to  the  Malson  de  Mature ,  to  please  an  actress  who  was  fa¬ 
mous  at  the  time,  and  who  thought  she  would  shine  in  the  principal 
character.  The  piece,  having  achieved  a  success,  was  placed  in  the 
repertoire ,  and  is  often  played  at  the  present  time.  It,  however,  be¬ 
trays  in  some  way  its  origin.  The  character  of  Pasquin  requires  a 
deal  of  burlesque  acting  which  would  appear  little  worthy  of  the  Com¬ 
edie  Francaise,  if  we  did  not  know  that  it  first  saw  the  light  on  the 
boards  where  the  harlequin  of  the  Italiens  gave  himself  up  to  the  coars¬ 
est  pantaloonery.  They  have  been  kept  on  the  austere  stage  of  the 
Comedie  Francaise,  because  tradition  is  everything  there. 

During  the  past  fifteen  yearn  the  Comedie"  Francaise  has  practiced 
more  extensively  than  ever  this  tradition  which  Moliere  has  described 
in  the  celebrated  phrase:  ‘  Je  reprends  mon  bien  partout  ouje  le  trouveh 
It  is  thus  that  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier,  Le  Fils  Naturel,  Le  Demi-Monde , 
Philiberte,  the  Marquis  de  ViUemer ,  and  many  more  have  been  added  to 
the  repertoire.  The  Comedie  Francaise  has  become  of  late  a  kind  of 
museum,  where  good  pieces,  brought  out  at  no  matter  wffiat  theatre, 
finally  receive  their  consecration,  in  the  same  way  as  the  paintings, 
after  having  been  exhibited  during  the  life  of  the  painter  at  the  Lux¬ 
embourg  Museum,  pass  after  his  death  into  the  Louvre  to  take  rank 
among  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  if  it  be  thought  they  deserve  that  honour. 

While  the  Comedie  Frangaise  wras  forming  for  itself  an  admirable  re¬ 
pertoire  of  plays,  it  w7as  also  gathering  a  marvellous  collection  of  objects 
of  art,  statues,  busts,  and  paintings,  which  might  be  called  its  trtscrr , 
in  the  same  way  as  we  say  the  iresor  de  Notre- Dame.  Who  does  not 
know7  the  foyer  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise  and  the  gallery  wffiich  joins 
it?  Who  has  not  admired  that  superb  marble  where  Moliere — an 
ideal  Moliere,  but  no  matter— seems  to  live  again,  and  the  pensive  face 
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of  the  aged  Corneille,  and  that  chef-cYceuvre  of  chefs-d'oeuvre,  the  inesti¬ 
mable  jewel  of  the  collection.  the  bust  of  Rotrou?  Shall  I  speak  of 
the  statue  of  Voltaire  sitting,  which  is  known  to  the  whole  world  by 
the  copies  that  have  been  made  of  it;  and  of  the  bust  of  the  same  Vol¬ 
taire  which  figures  by  the  side  of  the  statue?  This  Comedie  Frangaise, 
being  a  lasting  institution,  has  been  able,  day  by  day,  and  seizing  good 
opportunities,  to  enrich  itself  with  these  marvels  of  art,  of  which  our 
Louvre  might  be  jealous.  The  history  of  each  of  these  works  of  art  is 
known,  as  well  as  the  way  the  Comedie  Frangaise  got  them.  For  this 
one  the  artist  received  a  free  admittance  for  life;  that  one  was  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  house  by  a  theatrical  amateur;  while  others  were  of¬ 
fered  by  a  member  of  the  company,  or  given  by  the  Government. 
Every  half-century  increases  the  splendour  of  this  collection,  and  en¬ 
larges  the  library  and  the  archives.  The  Matson  de  Moliere  is  at  one 
and  the  same  time  a  theatre,  a  palace,  and  a  museum. 

Fy. 

All  this — repertoire,  company,  collection  of  art,  archives,  and  glorious 
mementoes — narrowly  escaped  destruction  or  dispersion  in  the  great 
Revolution  of  1789.  Politics  invaded  the  house,  and  divided  the  mem¬ 
bers  into  two  hostile  camps.  The  one  clung  to  the  old  ref  me  and 
Royalty;  the  other  boldly  espoused  the  new  ideas.  A  schism  was  in¬ 
evitable;  it  broke  out.  The  Royalists  remained  faithful  to  the  sale 
where  the  Comedie  Francaise  wras  then  installed,  and  which  is  now  the 
Odeon;  the  others  came  and  established  themselves  in  the  Rue  Riche¬ 
lieu,  at  the  same  spot  where  the  salle  of  the  Theatre  Frangais  is  now 
to  be  found.  The  dissidents  were  the  more  numerous,  and,  be  it  &aid, 
the  most  celebrated.  At  their  head  was  the  illustrious  Talma,  he  who 
was  to  become  the  glory  of  tragedy  under  the  First  Empire.  The  pub¬ 
lic  did  not  hesitate;  they  recognised  in  them  the  real  heirs  of  Moliere. 
Moreover,  by  one  of  those  dictatorial  measures  in  vogue  at  the  time, 
the  theatre  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  wars  closed,  and  the  actors 
who  had  not  rallied  to  the  Republic  thrown  into  prison. 

On  the  9th  of  Thermidor  there  was  a  moment  of  inexpressible  confu¬ 
sion.  All  the  actors  that  formed  the  old  company,  each  going  his  own 
way,  were  dispersed  over  various  theatres.  But  this  crisis  vras  a  short 
one,  and  in  May  1799  they  found  themselves  united  together  again  in 
the  salle  of  the  Rue  Richelieu.  All  the  institutions  of  the  past  had 
fallen  around  them;  they  alone  were  left  standing  uninjured.  It  was 
still  a  republic  governed  by  consuls  elected  for  a  wreek,  and  by  their 
side  was  the  sovereign  represented  by  a  commissioner  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  loved  the  theatre,  di  d  the  sovereign,  who  vasno  other  than 
the  First  Consul.  When  he  became  Emperor,  Napoleon  the  First  in¬ 
terested  himself  in  the  house  most  deeply,  and  took  a  proud  pleasure 
in  providing  a  royal  audience  for  his  actors  in  ordinary.  He  felt  the 
necessity  of  codifying  the  customs  in  virtue  .of  which  the  Comedie 
Francaise  was  administered,  and  he  issued  the  decree  which  is  so  cele¬ 
brated  in  France  under  the  name  of  Decret  de  Moscou.  It  was  indeed  from 
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Moscow  (1812)  that  the  decree  was  dated.  _  Napoleon,  who  had  some¬ 
thing  theatrical  and  charlatanesque  about  him,  did  not  dislike  these  con¬ 
trasts  and  surprises,  with  which  he  thought  to  dazzle  the  imagination 
of  posterity.  It  is  useless  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  new  code; 
it  merely  consecrated  old  usages.  The  Comedie  Fran9aise  is  still  reg¬ 
ulated  by  this  code,  although  it  has  been  modified  by  an  ordonnance 
delivered  in  1830,  and  by  decrees  issued  in  1850  and  1857.  But  neither 
ordonnances  nor  decrees  have  changed  the  great  features  of  the  house, 
the  only  features  that  interest  us  in  this  sketch,  and  those  great  features 
were  fixed  by  Napoleon  in  accordance  with  tradition.  He  only  added 
one  point  which  had  its  importance  as  regards  the  maintenance  of  th^ 
perpetuity  of  the  Comedie  Francaise  through  the  course  of  ages.  .  It 
had  long  been  the  custom  that  the  actors,  on  retiring  after  long  service, 
should  receive  a  pension  from  their  colleagues  levied  on  the  profits. 
But  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  possibility  of  the  company 
making  no  profits.  Napoleon,  besides  the  annual  subvention  he  al¬ 
lowed  to  the  Comedie  Francaise,  assigned  the  sum  of  200,000  francs  as 
a  reserve  fund  to  meet  the  deficit  ot  bad  years  and  to  assure  the  regu¬ 
lar  service  of  the  pensions.  That  measure  was  not  useless,  for  the 
House  of  Moliere  had  hard  seasons  to  pass  through. 

Of  the  three  elements  which  have  co-operated  in  the  formation  and 
development  of  the  Comedie  Francaise,  we  have  already  seen  two  at 
work.  And  the  third?  The  public— that  public  of  great  lords  and 
well-to-do  bourgeois  which  I  described  a  few  minutes  ago— that  intelli¬ 
gent  public,  fond  of  theatrical  affairs  and  jealous  of  artistic  tradition. 

The  era  of  gmtUshommes  had  passed,  and  they  were  no  more  spoken 
of.  There  were  still  some  after  the  Revolution,  but  they  no  longer 
formed  a  separate  body  ;  they  were  mixed  up  with  tne  great  public, 
and,  to  use  the  expression  of  Charles  the  Tenth,  they  only  had,  like 
everybody  else,  their  places  in  the  pit.  But  tne  bourgeois  public  was 
found  again,  almost  the  same  as  we  saw  it  a  few  minutes  ago  :  they 
formed  round  the  orchestra  of  the  Theatre  Fra^aise  a  kind  of  aristoc¬ 
racy  in  the  matter  of  taste.  They  were  called  the  habitues  because  they 
went  to  the  theatre  every  night  ;  and  when  the  actor,  entering  on  the 
scene,  perceived  those  long  rows  of  bald  and  shining  heads,  on  which 
the  chandelier  shed  its  rays,  he  was  seized  with  a  slight  trembling.  I 
saw  the  last  remnants  of  this  circle  in  my  youth  :  to-day  they  have  en¬ 
tered  into  the  category  of  fossils.  It  Was  in  talking  with  them  that  I 
learned  all  that  I  know  about  contemporaneous  theatres,  for  they  were 
nearly  all  educated  persons,  men  of  taste,  who  went  to  the  play  not  to 
be  seen,  but  to  see. 

But  this  public  of  the  Restoration  and  the  Monarchy  of  July  com¬ 
mitted  a  grave  mistake.  It  did  not,  like  its  predecessors,  hold  the 
balance  equal  between  the  respect  for  tradition  and  the  taste  tor  nov¬ 
elty.  It  leaned  too  much  towards  the  side  of  tradition,  and  nearly 
caused  the  ruin  of  the  Comedie  Francaise.  It  was  natural  that  the 
great  shock  of  the  Revolution,  followed  by  the  magnificent  Imperial 
epopee,  should  have  its  infiuenoe  on  literature  and  the  stage — that  au 
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thors  and  actors  should  display  to  generations,  renewed  by  those  pro¬ 
digious  events,  new  modes  of  thought  and  sentiment. 

But  there  is  nothing  so  tenacious  as  a  literary  taste.  The  public  of 
habitues  had  in  its  childhood  admired  classic  tragedies  and  comedies  in 
verse,  of  which  the  Misanthrope  and  the  Femmes  Savantes  are  the  most 
perfect  models.  It  would  not  admit  of  anything  outside  these  two 
consecrated  forms  being  tried.  It  might  be  tired  and  weary  of  them, 
but  it  would  not  confess  the  fact,  and  gaped  and  yawned  in  secret.  It 
rejected  with  horror  every  innovation  as  a  scandal ;  and  while  in  the 
held  of  literature  that  clamorous  army  known  as  the  Bomantic  school 
arose,  the  Comedie  Francaise  remained  obstinately  closed  to  the  new 
art,  or,  if  the  latter  succeeded  in  breaking  open  the  door,  it  was  imme¬ 
diately  hissed  out  again,  and  the  habitues  returned  to  sleep  over  the 
tragedies  of  the  imitators  of  Campistron,  who  himself  had  imitated 
Bacine, 

What  was  the  consequence  of  all  this?  The  public — I  speak  of  the 
great  public,  of  that  which  was  composed,  as  we  say  in  these  days,  of 
the  nouvelles  couches  sociales — no  longer  went  to  the  House  of  Moliere. 
It  conceived  such  a  deep  hatred  of  the  last  copyists  of  Corneille,  Bacine, 
and  Moliere,  that  at  length  it  got  disgusted  with  the  masters  themselves. 
The  Comedie  Francaise  had  hard  times  to  go  through  then.  Beceipts 
of  from  three  hundred  to  a  thousand  francs  were  not  rare  at  that  period : 
the  company  rubbed  its  hands  with  joy  when  it  had  (to  use  the  conse¬ 
crated  term)  ‘passed  the  four  figures,’  that  is  to  say,  when  the  receipts 
amounted  to  more  than  a  thousand  francs.  I  have  in  my  youth  often 
seen  classic  works  played  by  a  company  of  eminent  actors  whose  equals 
we  do  not  possess  to-day  ;  altogether  there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen 
of  us  in  the  pit,  where  the  price  of  the  places  was  not  more  than  forty- 
four  sous  ;  the  empty  boxes  looked  like  so  many  black  holes  in  the 
wall ;  the  stalls  alone  were  filed  ;  it  was  there  where  the  habitues ,  most 
of  whom  paid  nothing,  gathered  together. 

If  the  Comedie  Francaise  had  not  been  subventioned,  if  it  had  not 
been  under  the  hand  of  the  Government,  it  would  have  broken  up  at 
that  epoch  ;  for  it  did  not  cover  its  expenses,  and  each  member  of  the 
company  would  have  gained  more  money  by  playing  in  another  the¬ 
atre.  But  the  members  were  kept  together  by  the  honour  of  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  national  institution,  to  the  Maison  cJe  Moliere ,  and  by  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  a  pension  regularly  paid  at  the  end  of  their  career. 

Bachel  alone  could  draw  receipts  in  those  times.  It  was  the  great 
Bachel.  But  Bachel  cost  the  theatre  more  than  she  ever  drew,  and 
she  did  more  harm  to  art  than  she  rendered  it  service.  She  would 
not  become  a  societaire  or  member,  because,  once  a  member,  she  would 
have  been  obliged  to  share  her  profits  with  her  fellow-members;  she 
remained  a  pensionnaire  (the  ‘pensioners’  are  those  who  make  their 
first  appearance  at  the  Comedie,  and  are  pensioned  until  they  become 
members  of  the  house),  because  she  could  demand  what  salary  she 
liked.  The  nights  on  which  she  played  the  receipts  amounted  to  ten 
thousand  francs,  the  whole  of  which  went  into  her  pocket.  The  next 
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night  the  theatre  was  empty.  Rachel,  moreover,  must  he  blamed  for 
having  imparted  a  factitious  life  to  tragedy  and  for  encouraging  her 
admirers  to  struggle  against  the  advent  of  a  new  art.  She  obstinately 
confined  herselfto  a  dozen  roles ,  in  which  she  displayed  incomparable 
power,  and  left  imperishable  souvenirs.  She  did  net  lend  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  her  genius  to  any  of  the  contemporary  poets,  or,  if  she  did  so, 
it  was  with  regret,  and  without  decisive  success. 

V. 

It  was  after  the  Revolution  of  1.848  that  more  prosperous,  if  not  more 
glorious,  days  began  to  shine  on  the  Comedie  Eran9aise.  The  commis¬ 
sioners  delegated  by  the  Government  to  this  republic  of  actors  had 
already  for  some  time  been  replaced  by  a  general  administrator.  The 
names  had  been  changed,  but  in  reality  the  thing  was  the  same.  It 
was  still  the  hand  of  the  sovereign  in  the  affairs  of  the  Comedie.  The 
rules  which  limit  the  action  of  the  two  powers  are  not  more  defined  in 
the  present  day  than  they  were  two  centuries  ago.  The  amount  of 
authority  which  falls  to  the  general  administrator  depends  on  the 
prestige  he  enjoys.  It  is  something  entirely  personal.  He  is  the  real 
master  if  he  is  capable  and  willing.  I  have  known  M.  Arsene  Houssaye 
in  that  post;  he  was  master,  but  in  such  a  clever  and  exquisite  manner 
that  nobody  perceived  it.  M.  Empis,  on  the  contrary,  acted  the 
master  in  such  a  disagreeable  way  that  he  was  removed.  M.  Thierry, 
who  came  next,  exercised  with  all  kinds  of  reticence,  circumlocution, 
and  delays,  at  the  same  time  appearing  to  give  way,  an  influence  which 
was  for  a  long  time  preponderant.  Finally,  M.  Perrin,  of  to-day,  ha3 
charmed  and  overcome  all  resistance  by  the  clearness  of  his  views,  the 
brilliancy  of  bis  conceptions,  and,  above  all,  by  the  renown,  ot  a  suc¬ 
cessful  and  fortunate  manager,  which  he  had  acquired  in  all  his 
undertakings,  either  at  the  Opera  or  at  the  Opera-Comique.  And  his 
gook  luck  has  followed  him  to  the  Theatre  Francaise,  for  never  since 
its  foundation  has  the  house  made  such  large  receipts.  They  vary  from 
6,000  to  7,000  francs.  Hence  the  dividends  shared  every  year  by  the 
societaires  have  become  enormous.  The  societaires ,  besides  the  salaries 
they  pay  to  themselves,  last  year  had  parts  or  shares  which  amounted 
to  more  than  40,000  francs.  Add  to  this  the  supplementary  expenses 
they  allow  themselves  every  time  they  play,  or,  as  ‘weeklies,’  super¬ 
vise  the  getting  up  of  a  piece,  and  you  will  see  that  a  member  entitled 
to  the  whole  of  one  part  gets  from  60,000  to  70,000  francs  per  annum. 
Add  again  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  profits  has  been  deducted 
beforehand  and  turned  into  two  parts,  one  part  to  increase  the  general 
fund,  and  the  other  to  form  for  every  societaire  a  little  heap  of  money 
which  he  receives  on  the  day  of  his  retirement.  It  was  thus  that 
Bressant,  when  he  took  leave  of  the  Comedie  Francaise,  received  80,000 
francs  in  a  lump;  his  retiring  pension  is,  I  think,  8,000  to  10,000 
francs  a  year. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  so  many  advantages,  apart  from  the 
honour  of  being  able  to  put  on  your  card  the  words,  sodeto>re  de  la 
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Cam-tdle-Frangmse ,*  which  gives  a  position  in  society,  and  which  ass  ores 
a  certain  consideration  of  which  actors  are  all  the  more  jealous  tnat  it 
was  long  refused  to  their  calling — it  is  easy  to  understand  that  so  many 
advantages  j)osses3  an  irresistible  fascination  for  all  young  actors. 
There  is  not  one  that  does  not  dream  of  entering  the  House  of  Moliere 
one  day,  that  does  not  make  it  the  height  of  his  ambition,  and  strug¬ 
gles  with  all  his  might  and  main  to  attain  it.  The  high  study  of 
elocution  would  long  since  have  been  abandoned  for  the  easier  triumphs 
of  the  vaudeville  and  the  operetie,  if  the  House  of  Moliere  did  not  appear 
in  the  distance  offering  its  golden  apples  to  candidates.  No,  you  will 
never  know  how  many  unfledged  Delaunays  and  Sarah  Bernhardts 
there  always  are  on  the  streets  of  Paris,  who  work  ten  Louis  a  day  at 
the  old  repertoire ,  and  who  dine  at  restaurants  at  sixpence  a  head 
waiting  for  glory.  They  try  to  raise  themselves  to  the  height  which 
the  Comedie  Franeaise  alone  maintains  in  these  davs  of  decadence. 

j 

The  decadence  which  affects  all  the  theatres  in  Paris  had  not  vet 
made  itself  felt  at  the  Comedie  Franeaise,  and  vet  of  the  three  elements 
which  have  contributed  to  its  success  during  centuries,  one  has  already 
almost  disappeared.  There  is  no  longer  any  public.  The  Parisian  is 
swamped  amid  the  multitudes  which  the  railways  daily  turn  out  on  the 
Boulevards,  and  which  invade  the  sails  of  the  Bue  Bichelieu  every 
night.  They  prolong  beyond  measure  the  success  of  pieces,  and  force 
the  actors  to  play  them  a  hundred  times  running,  thereby  spoiling 
talents  which  cannot  be  renewed,  end  which  have  not  opportunities 
enough  to  seek  fresh  strength  in  the  great  school  of  the  classic 
repertoire.  Their  taste  is  neither  delicate  nor  attentive.  They  neither 
instruct  nor  support  the  actor.  This  state  of  things,  unfortunately, 
will  onlv  go  on  increasing,  and  I  myself  can  see  no  remedy  for  it.  It 
has  not  vet  done  much  harm  to  the  Comedie  Franeaise,  which  still 
presents  a  majestic  asjDect,  and  relies  on  the  two  principles  which  pre¬ 
sided  over  its  formation,  and  which  have  constituted  its  power.  On 
the  one  side,  that  ensemble  of  actors  governing  themselves*  and  guarding 
the  traditions.  Do  you  know  that  between  Got  and  Moliere  there  are 
only  seven  or  eight  names  of  great  actors  ?  We  have,  so  to  speak,  only 
to  stretch  out  our  hand  to  be  able,  across  several  generations,  to  find 
the  first  Mascarille.  Got  played  a  long  time  with  Monrose,  who  had 
seen  Dazincourt.  Dazincourt  appeared  young  by  the  side  of  Preville, 
already  old.  Preville  had  known  Poisson,  who  is  the  last  link  of  the 
chain  up  to  Moliere.  In  this  way  the  tradition  has  been  preserved 
alive  from  one  great  actor  to  another.  One  feels  how  such,  or  such  a 
r  Je  was  played  in  the  days  of  Moliere,  and  when  by  chance  the  inter- 


change  forms  a  date,  and  the  new  tradition  is  established,  unless  tb 
successors  of  Provost  reject  it.  Here  we  see  the  distinctive  mark  of 


the  same  time,  out  of  respect  for  tradition,  it  always  puts  the  bridle  on 
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this  taste  for  novelty.  The  history  of  the  Comedie  Fra^aise  is  only  a 
perpetual  compromise  between  these  two  contrary  forces. 

The  administrator  represents  more  especially  the  spirit  of  innova¬ 
tion.  As  he  is  always  a  man  of  influence  and  education,  he  brings 
with  him  into  office  personal  opinions  on  art,  and  seeks  to  apply  tnem. 
He  therefore  gives  a  stroke  to  the  rudder  which  turns  the  sinp_  into  a 
new  direction.  He  is  disinterested,  as  the  question  of  money  does  not 
affect  him;  or  rather  he  has  no  other  interest  than  glory.  He  docs  not, 
therefore,  feci  any  desire  to  sacrifice  aid  to  big  receipts.  He  is  also 
above  tlioee  petty  rivalries,  those  mean  jealousies,  which  often  divide 
actors,  and  from  which  those  of  the  Comedie  Francaise  are  not  more 
exempt  than  others.  He  puts  an  end  to  their  quarrels  sometimes  by 
imposing  his  own  will,  sometimes  by  compounding  dexterously  with 
their  passions.  (Test  la  butte :  done  cest  la  vie. 

Such  is  it  still,  this  majestic  ensemble  of  traditions,  which  is  called 
the  Comedie  Francaise.  Everything  is  there,  as  in  great  family  houses, 
rich  and  solemn.  The  employes  of  it  rest  there  till  old  age,  and  are 
proud  of  it.  You  will  find  ushers  there  so  ceremonious  tnat  they  ap¬ 
pear  as  if  they  dated  from  the  Great  Monarch,  and  had  formerly 
opened  the  doors  to  him.  The  box-openers  know  all  the  habitues,  and 
salute  them  with  a  friendly  smile.  Costumers  and  assistants  transmit 
their  charges  from  father  to  son.  The  very  forms  which  are  used  to 
reply  to  all  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Comedie  smacu  of  old 
times,  and  in  everything  the  Comedie  says  or  does  there  is  a  polite¬ 
ness  and  generosity  which  is  like  a  permanent  homage  to  the  memory 
of  Moliere. 

I  think  you  will  forgive  a  Frenchman  for  this  panegyric.  You  have 
enough  of  other  superiorities  to  admit  with  a  good  grace  the_ glory  of 
an  institution  which  is  wanting  in  your  country.  The  people  which 
is  to-day  at  the  head  of  the  movement  of  contemporaneous  philosophy, 
which  has  revolutionised  the  world  of  thought  and  science  with  the 
writings  of  such  men  as  Darwin,  Herbert  Spencer,  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
and  Evans,  has  nothing  to  envy  in  anybody.  ^  It  is  great  enough  to  ren¬ 
der  justice  to  the  merits  of  its  rivals,  and  I  thank  you  for  having  done 
so  with  so  much  courtesy  and  warmth  of  heart. 

Eillxcisqui:  Sasczy,  vi  Nineteenth  Century. 


THE  “EOxILS  SAGA.” 


There  were  two  heroic  periods  in  the  antique  life  of  Iceland— the  one 
eminent  for  its  action,  the  other  for  its  intellect.  During  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury  those  magnificent  deeds  were  performed  for  which  the  thirteenth 
century  found  no  less  magnificent  expression  in  literature;  the  first  with¬ 
out  the  second  would  have  been  forgotten,  the  second  without  the  first 
would  have  had  no  value  or  significance.  Hence  it  follows  that  we  ex¬ 
pect  the  noblest  Icelandic  writing  to  be  that  in  which  a  poet  of  about 
1230  relates  the  adventures  of  a  viking  of  about  930;  nor  are  we  disap¬ 
pointed.  According  to  the  most  exact  scholarship,  the  finest  works  of 
an  imaginative  kind  were  produced  between  1220  and  1260,  the  sagas 
long  floating  piecemeal  in  tradition  receiving  then,  from  hands  un¬ 
known  to  us,  that  artistic  and  epic  form  in  which  they  have  come  down 
to  us,  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  literary  world.  Of  the  whole' body 
of  Icelandic  literature,  if  we  set  aside  the  mythical  sagas  and  the  his¬ 
torical  writings  of  Snorri  and  Sturla,  the  absolute  flower  and  glory 
consist  in  four  great  sagas,  each  dealing  with  the  personal  history  of  a 
noble  family,  and  each  exhibiting  in  its  purest  form  life  in  the  Icelan¬ 
dic  Commonwealth  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  The  long¬ 
est  of  these  is  Njdla ,  the  story  of  Burnt  Njal,  translated,  in  a  version 
that  has  become  classical,  bv  Sir  George  Dasent.  The  other  three  are 
unknown  to  English  readers;  they  are  the  Laxdcela  Saga,  the  Egils  Saga, 
and  the  Erbyggia  Saga.  From  the  Laxdosla  Mr.  Morris  has  borrowed 
the  plot  of  one  of  the  noblest  poems  of  our  day,  the  “Lovers  of  Gud- 
run,”  but  the  other  two  remain  absolutely  uninterpreted,  and  thus 
some  of  the  finest  literature  in  the  world  remains  to  us  a  sealed  letter. 
The  best  Icelandic  sagas  come  closer  to  the  lofty  ideal  of  the  Homeric 
epic  than  any  other  production,  except  perhaps  the  Chanson  de  Boland . 
It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  their  chronicle  character  deprives 
them  of  any  artistic  shapeliness,  or  that  the  incidents  related  in  them 
are  loosely  set  down.  The  work  is  built  upon  a  recognised  plan,  with 
the  most  stat  ely  art.  The  hero  is  introduced  after  a  full  account  of  his 
ancestors,  and  of  the  events  which  coloured  the  fate  of  his  family.  He 
arrives  on  the  scene  at  the  critical  moment,  when  that  fate  has  to  be 
wound  up  to  a  crisis;  that  crisis  is  the  story  of  his  life — is,  in  other 
“words,  his  saga.  In  the  hand  of  a  master  his  figure  never  passes  out 
of  our  sight,  and  in  any  one  of  the  great  sagas  we  detect  at  once  the 
presence  of  a  spurious  chapter  by  its  inartistic  irrelevance.  But  the 
plan  upon  which  these  works  were  composed  can,  after  all,  be  best 
understood  by  following  the  story  itself.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  give 
a  brief  analysis  of  one  saga,  the  story  of  Egil  Skallagrimsson,  known  as 
Egla ,  or  the  Egils  Saga.  In  the  following  pages  the  story  will  be  con¬ 
cisely  told,  with  occasional  translations,  very  literally  given,  to  show 
something  of  the  spirited  simplicity  of  the  original.  The  Egils  Saga  is 
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considered  to  be  the  oldest  of  the  four  great  epics,  and  to  have  been 
written  about  1220.  We  must  remember  that  Iceland  at  that  moment 
held  the  foremost  place  in  the  world  of  letters,  The  bnef,  luxurious 
blossom  of  poetry  in  Provence  and  in  Austria  was  withering.  The  bud 
of  more  vital  promise  in  Italy  and  in  Persia  was  still  unbroken.  For 
forty  years,  at  least,  the  finest  imaginative  work  in  the  world 
was"  being  produced  in  a  remote  island  close  under  the  Arctic 
Circle.  It  is  unknown  who  wrote  the  Egds  Sa/ja.  Dr.  Gudbrand 
Vigfussen,  whose  conjecture  on  these  subjects  carries  more  weight  than 
the  assertion  of  most  other  men,  believes  that  he  traces  in  it  the  style 
of  Snorri  Sturlason,  whom  the  Sturlunga  distinctly  states  to  have  been 
a  writer  of  sagas.  This  extraordinary  personage,  the  greatest  of  Icelan¬ 
dic  writers,  was  about  forty  years  of  age  at  the  time  when  our  saga  is 
believed  to  have  been  composed,  and  the  polished  beauty  of  its  style 
favours  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  work  of  Snorri  s  manhood.  He  was, 
moreover,  descended  from  Egil,  through  his  mother,  Gudny,  and  in 
his  genius,  his  brilliant  life,  and  his  tragic  death,  he  is  himself  so  char¬ 
acteristic  a  type  of  the  turbulent  Icelandic  noble,  that  we  like  to  see 
in  him  the  author  of  the  saga  which  is,  par  excellence,  the  poem  o  aris¬ 
tocratic  pretension,  the  lyrical  apology  for  and  eulogy  of  ancestral 


arrogance. 

Before  we  dip  into  the  story,  it  may  be  added  that  many  more  or 
less  complete  fragments  of  this  popular  saga  exist,  and  that  one  rag  o 
vellum  seems  to  belong  to  about  the  year  1210.  The  edition  I  have 
used  in  the  following  epitome  is  that  published  at  Reykjavik  m  I806, 
edited  by  Einar  Thordarson,  Sagan  af  Agli  Skcdkxgrimssym.  The  period 
embraced  bv  the  events  described  is  from  about  870  to  980,  and  closes 
with  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Iceland. .  It  should  further 
be  remarked  that  the  numerous  poems  embedded  m  the  body  ot  the 
work  are  of  a  double  character;  some  are  spurious— that  is,  belong  to 
the  date  of  the  saga- writer;  others,  and  these  the  most  important,  are 
two  hundred  years  older,  are  believed  to  be  the  actual  composition  o 
Egil  himself,  and  are  considered  by  scholars  to  be  of  the  very  highest 
literary  and  philological  interest;  they  are  not  only  full  of  periphrases, 
but  arranged  in  metric  form  so  curiously,  that  they  are  hardly  intelli¬ 
gible  without  a  prose  key.  The  clrapas,  or  long  poems  of  praise,  are 
not  quite  so  cryptic  as  the  improvised  staves  m  eight  bues,  which  are 
extremely  difficult  and  odd  in  construction.  It  is  one  of  the  strangest 
puzzles  connected  with  this  archaic  literature,  that  the  heroic  persona¬ 
ges  are  represented  as  throwing  off  in  the  heat  of  excitement  little  im¬ 
provised  poems  in  a  metrical  form  more  exacting  than  any  known  to 
modern  poetry.  With  them,  at  least,  inspiration  does  not  seem  to  have 
demanded  sixes  and  eights,  and  they  wroukl  have  had  no  difficulty  m 
pourin^  their  passion  and  indignation  into  the  limits  of  a  villanelle. 
With  these  introductory  remarks  we  proceed  to  the  story  itself.  _ 

There  lived  a  man  in  Norway  called  Wolf.  By  his  mother  s  side  he 
was  descended  from  the  ancient  clan  of  Hrafnista.  He  was  a  very  tall 
and  powerful  man,  who  had  spent  his  youth  in  viking  and  in  harrying. 
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in  company  with  Kari,  his  bosom-friend,  a  pirate  like  himself.  They 
were  both  berserks — that  is  to  say,  they  were  subject  to  fits  of  berserks- 
gdngr ,  violent  attacks  of  frenzy  in  which  men  foamed  at  the  mouth,  bit 
their  shields,  and  were  almost  irresistible.  At  last  they  settled  down  in 
Norway,  and  Wolf  married  Kari’s  fair  daughter  Salbjorg.  He  was  a 
very  practical  man  of  business  and  much  respected,  but  he  became  first 
so  enraged,  then  so  sleepy,  at  sundown,  that  the  people  called  him  Even- 
wolf,  and  thought  that  he  must  be  hamrarn — that  is,  must  have  the 
magical  power  of  changing  his  shape  at  nightfall.  He  had  two  sons,  the 
elder  named  Thorolf,  the  younger  Grim.  They  were  both  tall,  capable 
men  like  their  father,  but  while  Thorolf  was  handsome,  bright,  and  love¬ 
able,  Grim  was  dark  of  complexion  and  moody.  Thorolf  went  a-viking 
when  he  was  old  enough,  and  his  mother’s  brothers,  Eyvind  and  Olvir, 
went  with  him,  and  these  three  became  fast  friends.  It  was  a  good  time 
for  vikings  :  they  spent  the  summer  as  pirates  on  the  southern  seas, 
pushing  the  prows  of  their  long  ships  far  into  fertile  estuaries  and 
havens,  and  they  feasted  at  home  in  the  winter.  But  Olvir  fell  in  love 
with  Earl  Atle's  daughter,  Solveig  the  Fair,  and  so  lost  all  taste  for  sea¬ 
fighting  and  fell  to  making  love  poems.  So  Thorolf  and  Eyvind  went  to 
sea  without  him.  Now  it  was  that  Harald  Fairhair  became  king,  and 
would  rule  over  all  Norway.  The  liege  of  Evenwolf  was  a  certain  king 
Audbjorn,  who  called  upon  him  to  help  him  against  Harald.  But  Even- 
wolf  would  not  interfere,  and  Audbjorn  was  overcome  and  slain.  King 
Harald  then  held  a  great  court  at  Throndhjem,  whither  Olvir  set  out  to 
join  him,  and  became  the  king’s  poet.  Harald  then  sent  for  Evenwolf 
to  pay  him  allegiance,  but  the  old  man  refused  on  the  score  of  age,  and 
Grim  his  son  also  would  not  go.  The  king  was  angry  at  this,  but  Olvir 
pacified  him,  going  himself  to  fetch  Evenwolf,  but  in  vain.  Evenwolf 
is  here  shown  us  as  the  type  of  the  hereditary  aristocrat,  whose  inde¬ 
pendence  was  threatened  by  the  unity  of  Norway,  and  who  would  rather 
die  or  go  into  exile  than  pay  submission  to  the  king.  All  this  happened 
in  the  summer,  and  when  Eyvind  and  Thorolf  returned  from  viking 
and  heard  of  these  great  changes,  they  blamed  Evenwolf  and  Grim  for 
their  obstinacy,  and  Thorolf  begged  his  father’s  permission  to  go  to 
the  court  at  Throndhjem,  and  thither  he  and  his  uncle  went. 

Before  all  this  happened,  there  had  lived  up  at  Torgar,  near  the  Arc¬ 
tic  Circle,  an  old  man,  with  the  blood  of  the  giants  in  him,  named 
Bjorgolf.  He  was  a  widower,  with  a  grown-up  son,  a  mighty  man  named 
Brynjolf.  At  a  feast  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  farmers  the  old  man 
saw  an  extremely  pretty  girl,  named  Hildiride,  the  daughter  of  the  man 
of  the  house.  Bjorgolf  was  so  taken  with  her  that  he  hastily  married 
her,  and  she  had  two  sons  by  him,  named  Harek  and  Hroerek.  But  the 
old  man  soon  after  died,  and  his  son  Brynjolf,  in  coming  into  the  es¬ 
tate,  drove  Hildiride  away  as  if  she  had.  been  a  slave- woman,  for  he  was 
jealous  for  his  own  son  Bard.  So  she  patiently  went  away  to  Lcka  to  her 
father’s  house,  and  brought  up  her  children  there.  They  grew  to  be 
men,  and  so  did  their  nephew  Btird,  who  was  of  the  same  age  as  they. 
And  one  day  when  Bard  was  shooting  in  the  north,  he  came  to  Sandness, 
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daughter  and  heiress  of  the  iich.  reed  that  next  summer  they 

was  Sig  urd.  H.e  r°T^  ^reVum^er  King  Harald  insisted  on  re¬ 
should  be  married.  Thatsamesum  and  so  Bird  and  his 


witii  tnem,  u.u^  ^  j  _  y,;H  rptirme  Olvir  was  witn  me 
province,  and  too^  Ba.rd  -■  .  n  4.-uat  Eyvind  and  Thorolf  came 

ready ;  and  this  was  tne  ®^®,a^u^ese  men," but  most  of  all  the  dear 
there.  Bard  became  t^e  fiie^-d  x  vine’s  conrt.  Next  summer 

friend  of  Thorolf,  eo  away  to  his  home  to  be  married,  and 

Bard  asked  leaveof  .he  kmg  £>  |°  J^ed  at  Torgar,  they  sent  a  mes- 
Thorolf  went  with  him.  \Vn-n  tney  nresentlv  set  out  for  band- 

sage  to  prepare  Signd  for  foeir  c  1  jn  autumn  they  all 

ness,  where  Bard  and  bignc  i  'rrn-nfer  Bryniolf  died.  Bard 

went  south  again  to  the  com.,  to^et  his  inheritance;  Harald  not 

prayed  the  king  for  leave *  to  fn  his  father’s  room.  So  Bard 

only  did  this,  but  made  him  “  f  HMiride’s  sons, 

ruled  in  Halogaland,  but  no  one  tbou  en  who  rebelled  against 

But  King  Harald  beard  that  to er  flagt  &nd  sailedfrom  Throndh- 
his  rule,  so  he  gathered  togeper  a  g  Thorolf  went  with  him  on  his 

iem  southward  to  crush  the  rehe.  .  They  met  the  enemy 

own  ship,  and  so  did  B«t  d  "hhe  waflCht  the  grhtest  of  all  King 
in  Hafrsfirth  inEogaland,  and  there  was  ^wounded,  except  those 
Harald’s  battles.  There  wa*  hard  y  ^  the  berserks.  Thorolf  got 
upon  whom  no  iron  won  row-rolf  sl0wly  recovered,  but  Bard 

many  wounds,  but  Ba^  more,  ^  dying  be  prayed  that  the  king 

grew  worse.  Then,  as  Bard  feK  hmsek^,  ^  begged  that,  as 

would  come  to  his  bedside,  md  wnen  d  b@  h-g  heir>  and  this  the 

he  had  no  son,  his  dear  friend  T  honourably  buried  and  much 

king  promised.  Then  Bard  thorolf  went  north  to  possess  thehentage 

lamented.  Bo  m  the  autumn  Tnoiod  tn  and  and  the  king  made 

that  proved  his  bane;  ^  & 

him  landsman  m  Halogaland.  ,  ^sailed  over  to  Sandness,  where 

kinsman  of  Bard,  and  one  evening  he  fjed o  ^  kindly>  and  he 

lived  Sigrid,  the  widow  of  Bard.  bb|  The  wedding  was  the  most 
asked  her  in  marriage  of  her  father^ Sig  ^  .q  tbg  winte|  Sigurd  died, 
splendid  ever  seen  in  those  parts, ^  ’  e  the  uncles  of  Bard,  the 

Thorolf  inherited  his  estates.  Bi  shares  of  the  inheritance  ot 

sons  of  Hiltoide,  and  demanded  their ^  shares^  ^  ^  ^ 

their  father  Bjorgolf ;  but  Thoro J  an  Norse  law;  they  asserted 

tards.  The  matter  bung  upon  a  nice  po  that  i8j  the  fixed  sum 

that  their  mother  had  been  bong  i  ir-at  She  was  therefore  the  wife  of 

always  paid  by  a  bridegroom, -  d  .  id  hernummn— carried 

Biorgolf;  but  Thorolf  held  that  U.mm  could  make  her  chil- 

away  by  force;  in  which ‘«^home  unsatisfied.  Now  Thorolf 
Jew  a  Ifgbty  man  He  made  war  with  the  Finns  and  subdued  tbm, 
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and  carried  away  a  great  booty  of  beaver-skins  for  the  king.  Moreover 
he  had  a  long-ship  built  for  him,  with  a  dragon’s  head,  and  this  ho 
filled  with  cod,  stock-fish,  seals,  and  birds’  eggs,  and  brought  all  his 
booty  back  to  Sandness.  Then  the  king  came  north  to  visit  him,  with 
300  men;  and  as  there  was  in  Sandness  no  hall  great  enough,  Thorolf 
turned  a  huge  barn  into  a  feasting-hall,  and  made  it  splendid  with 
shields  and  hangings.  But  when  the  king  saw  how  rich  Thorolf  was, 
and  how  many  retainers  he  had,  he  turned  red  in  the  face,  and  after 
staying  only  three  nights,  he  v/ent  away  angry. 


The  sons  of  Hildiride  invited  Harald  to  visit  them  while  his  envy 
was  still  hot  against  Thorolf;  and  Harek,  the  eldest,  who  had  a  bitter 
tongue,  poisoned  the  king’s  ear,  and  asked  for  TL'logaland  for  himself 
and  his  brother.  Now  Thorgils,  who  was  Thorolf s  head  man,  came  to 
Throndiijem  with  the  spoil  of  the  Finns,  and  the  king  consented  to 
be  pleased  with  the  fine  beaver-skins.  Olvir  spoke  kindly  of  Thorolf, 
and  the  king  was  inclined  to  forget  the  slander  of  the  sons  of  Hildi¬ 
ride.  Then  the  King  of  the  Quains  called  upon  Thorclf  to  help  him 
against  a  savage  people  named  in  the  saga  Kyrjalar,  who  were  destroy¬ 
ing  his  lands;  and  Thorolf  sailed  to  shore  and  crossed  the  mountains 
after  these  nomads,  who  seemed  to  have  lived  in  Swedish  Lapland,  and 
entirely  conquered  them,  bringing  back  great  spoils  of  beaver-skins. 
When  he  came  back  his  people  told  him  of  the  plot  made  by  the  sons 
of  Hildiride,  and  of  the  suspicion  of  the  king,  and  he  was  sorrowful, 
for  he  loved  the  king.  However,  the  sons  of  Hildiride  continued  to 
biickbite  him,  and  at  last  he  determined  to  go  up  to  Throndhjem  to 
see  King  Harald.  But  his  friend  Olvir  met  him,  and  warned  him  that 
the  king’s  heart  was  changed  towards  him;  yet  he  persisted,  and, 
standing  up  in  the  court,  he  spoke  out  and  told  the  truth  to  Harald. 
The  king  desired  him  to  give  up  his  governorship,  and  come  back  to 
live  at  court;  but  he,  looking  round  on  the  body  of  his  retainers, 
scornfully  refused,  and  went  home  in  haste.  He  had  hardly  left 
Throndhjem  before  the  king  outlawed  him,  and  gave  his  place  to  the 
sons  of  Hildiride,  sending  a  message  to  that  effect  to  Thorolf. 

But  Thorolf  was  himself  almost  a  king,  and  defied  Harald’s  mission. 
He  continued  to  enrich  himself  in  many  ways.  He  fitted  out  a  great 
trading-ship,  with  blue  and  red  stripes  on  the  sails,  and  sent  Thorgils 
with  her  to  England.  She  was  laden  with  stock-fish  and  ermine,  and 
she  soon  returned  with  a  cargo  of  wheat,  honey,  wine,  and  raiment. 
Harek,  the  son  of  Hidiride,  told  all  this  to  the  king,  and  it  angered 
him  extremely.  Thers  were  two  men  with  the  king  at  that  time, 
brothers,  and  of  the  royal  race;  they  were  powerful  and  skilful  men, 
but  much  hated  for  their  violence;  their  names  were  Sigtrygg  and 
Hallvard.  To  them  the  king  deputed  the  task  of  spying  after 
Thorolf  s  great  ship,  and  if  possible,  of  capturing  her.  They  found 
her  on  her  second  voyage  from  England  in  a  haven  of  South  Norway, 
fell  upon  the  crew  suddenly,  and  sailed  away  with  their  prize  to  King 
Harald.  But  Thorgils  and  the  crew  went  away  and  complained  to 
Thorolfs  father,  Evenwolf,  who  gave  them  small  comfort,  and  bade 
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Thorgils  urge  Thorolf  ^ Jea^the  land^  *J  g» 

Sisii3pfi 

mssssmm 

SS  tLtLstui!  SttS  =SSSS« 

Jdngwhat  mischief  T’uorcdf  had  done  them,  the  Mug 

^SS^tSSiMSSSS  men6and  sailed  with  two  ships 
*  x  f  •  h-,-t°tha vrind  blew  from  the  north-east,  anJ  t^ey  niade 

but°li*tl0  way  ’  But  King  Earald  was  not  content  that  the  g-ory  of 

kilLg  Thoroli  should  rest  on  Sigtrygg  and  Hailed;  so  in 

he  had  four  ships  made  ready,  and  witn  all  Ms  court,  fom  hunc.  ed 

men,  he  crossed,  the  fjord,  and  took  Bhjpa@»m  Cl?  ks  the  season of 
now  six  ships,  and  they  rowed  day  and  -g  ,  1  -  •  ,  them  lay 

»’«  »”•  ' ’SSJlKa™  “mS  wWe  Nom/ 

0V.0  au>ed  if  her  husband’s  uncles  w^ere  there  witn  taehng,  ana  tncy 
Sdd  yes  She  bid  them  beg  the  king  for  peace,  and  OWir  did  so;  but 

Thorolf  would  not  accept  the  king  8  mercy  ...  ,  *  mY  men 

“So  the  t;p»  cried,  ‘Set  fire  to  the  hall,  I  will  not  waste  my  me  , 
and^ght  Shk  outside.  I  think  that  Thorolf may  de >us greaj. 
harm  if  he  comes  out,  though  he  bas  fetver  folk  than  wa  There  » 
fire  laid  to  the  hall,  and  it  caught  swiftly,  tor  that  tne  timber  was  a  } 
and  the  walls  were  pitched,  and  the  roof  was  thatched  about  witn  bark. 
Thorolf  bade  his  men  break  up  the  planks  of  the  wainscot,  and  seize 
the  gable-beams,  and  so  breakthrough  the  Partition-wmls_;  and  as  soon 
as  they  got  hold  of  the  beams,  as  many  men  as  could  toox  eac.i  a  be 
and  thrust  the  other  end  of  it  into  the  corners  so  hard  taat  the  bolts 
flew  out  and  the  walls  fell  asunder,  so  that  there  was  a  S^-at  P^P 
made  Thorolf  was  the  first  man  that  went  out,  then  next  Ihormls 
GGlMndi  and  then  one  after  another.  Then  began  the  hardest  fight, 
so  that  ther»was  about  an  hour  while  their  strength  seemed  o\en, 
for  the  hall  was  there  to  back  them.  The  king  lost  many  men, 
but  the  ha'l  began  to  bum.  Then  the  fire  found  them  out.  Many 
fell  dead  of  that.  Then  Thorolf  leaped  forward  and  hewed  on  either 
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hand.  Little  it  served  to  bind  the  wounds  of  those  men  that  he  struck. 
He  sought,  then,  to  see  where  the  King’s  Mark  (the  Standard)  was,  and 
in  that  moment  fell  Thorgils  Gjallandi.  And  when  Thorolf  reached 
the  wall  of  shields,  he  pierced  the  standard-bearer  through,  and  cried, 
‘Now  came  I  short  by  three  feet!’  Then  was  he  run  through  with 
sword  and  spear,  and  the  king  himself  it  was  who  gave  him  his  death- 
wound,  and  Thorolf  fell  forward  over  the  king’s  feet.  Then  the  king 
called  out  and  bade  that  they  should  cease  to  slay  men.  and  so  it  was 
done.  Then  the  king  let  his  men  go  down  to  the  ships. 

The  uncles  of  the  slain  man  stayed  at  Sandness,  to  comfort  Sigrid 
and  to  set  the  house  in  order;  but  they  were  angry  in  their  hearts,  and 
asked  the  king’s  leave  to  quit  his  court  and  service.  This  Harald 
would  not  hear  of ;  JEyvind  he  told  to  marry  Sigrid  and  settle  at  Sand¬ 
ness  ;  but  he  could  not  part  with  Olvir  because  of  his  great  gifts  as  a 
poet.  Meanwhile,  Ketil  Hseing,  Thorolf’s  friend,  was  coming  to  his 
help,  when  he  heard  what  had  happened  ;  so  he  turned  aside  to  Tor- 
gar,  where  the  sons  of  Hildiride  were,  and  slew  them  both,  and  then 
sailed  o  ver  to  Iceland. 

With,  the  murder  of  Thorolf,  the  introduction  to  the  Saga  closes. 
Thorolf  was  the  only  member  of  his  family  who  acknowledged  the  au¬ 
thority  of  King  Harald,  and  his  untimely  end  justified  the  suspicions 
of  his  father  and  his  brother.  From  this  point  the  house  of  Erenwolf 
is  united  in  hating  the  royal  family,  and  in  rejecting  its  pretensions  ; 
while  the  theme  of  the  Saga  from  this  time  forth  becomes  the  revenge 
which  the  outraged  nobles  took  upon  the  king.  Grim,  Thorolf’s  broth¬ 
er — henceforth  called  Skallagrim,  or  Grim  the  Bali — had  by  this  time 
married  Bera,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  landsman,  named  Yngvar.  The 
news  soon  reached  them  of  Thorolf’s  death,  and  Evenwolf,  who  was 
very  old.  straightway  took  to  his  bed.  Olvir  took  occasion  next  sum¬ 
mer  to  hint  to  the  king  that,  by  the  law,  there  was  recompense  due  to 
Evenwolf  for  his  son’s  murder ;  and  the  king  therefore  sent  Olvir  to 
make  inquiries  as  to  Evenwolf ’s  demands.  But  the  savage  old  man 
would  not  give  up  the  luxury  of  his  rage,  nor  would  Grim  go  to  the 
king  s  couid.  At  last,  however,  Olvir  persuaded  the  younger  man  to 
return  with  him.  But  Grim  took  twelve  men-at-arms,  several  of  whom 
were  hamram ,  and  could  not  be  wounded  by  iron,  for  he  did  not  con¬ 
ceal  his  suspicion  of  the  king.  They  were  like  giants,  and  Grim  was 
the  tallest  of  them  all.  He  marched  noisily  into  the  court  with  this 
following,  and  when  the  king  asked  him  if  he  would  be  his  man, 
answered  “  No  !  ”  so  loudly  that  Harald  became  blood-red  in  the  face. 
Then  Olvir  bent  over  to  Grim  and  bade  him  be  gone  ;  and  he  went 
out  ;  whereupon  Olvir  hurried  down  to  the  harbour  and  disabled  the 
king’s  ships,  not  too  soon,  for  the  king  decreed  Grim’s  outlawry,  and 
bade  his  servants  follow  him  swiftly  and  slay  him.  But  this  was 
enough  for  Grim,  and  in  the  early  spring  Evenwolf  and  he  set  out 
with  two  great  ships  containing  all  their  families  and  their  goods,  and 
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jvontuva  Vipfpll  them  •  for  Guttorm,  Harald’s  uncle,  being  dcad,_the 
king  sent  his  cousins  Hallvardand  Sigtrygg  south  to .the .town  of  aons- 
£  °  to  set  Guttorm’s  house  in  order  ;  and,  on  their  return,  as  tney 

Monv  of  the  kind’s  men  leaped  overboard,  but  were  sufin.  lctor‘ 

set^Gfew^  prisoners  on  land  for  the  king’s  inf ormatxon .loaded  i to* p- 
tn-pd  shin  with  wealth,  and  then  sailed  out  of  tne  tjorcl,  ^  As  so  ,n 
the  excitement  of  the  battle  wm  over,  Evenwoll  too*  ^ gs  bed^a  ^ 
Thev  then  set  their  prows  for  the  west,  and  sailed  o.er  tne  *•  j. 

?o  Iceland  It  was  about  the  year  900  that  this  happened,  and  about 

a  auarter  of  a  century  later  than  the  first  exodus  of  Norwegian  nobles 

under  ingolf.  The  Commonwealth  of  Iceland  was  now  already  settled 
..  j„,,  Thorolf  the  first  pontiff,  and  the  annual  Parliament,  trm  Hvrja 
ihfZ  V ^instituted.  Nothing  that  Harald  could  do  served  to  prevent 
the  best  and  proudest  blood  of  Norway  from  seeking  voluntary  exile. 
On  thovo-aaeou  tEvenwolf  died,  and  at  his  own  desire  was  thrown 
into  the  sea°in  a  chest,  which  was  driven  ashore,  just  as  the  columns 
of  Thorolf ’s  Temule  of  Thor  had  been  driven  ashore,  m  Faxanrth,  on 
the  western  coSt  of  Iceland.  Skallagrim  landed  at  a  place  called 
Kn^rramess  a  great  promontory  running  into  tne  sea,  and  Evenwolf  s 

kdy  came  t’o 

firSTfaxafirth  wan  taken  by  Skallagrim,  and  he  s^ent  a  longtoae 
in  exploring  it  and  marking  his  boundaries.  It  was  n„a  marsn  iana, 
with  thick  woods  between  it  and  the  mountains,  ^here  is  no  w o  . 
pftiii,Ro  in  this  or  any  part  of  Iceland  now.  10  tne  sou c a.  r an  a  la  g 
stream  the  White  River.  Skallagrim  built  another  house  at  tne  moutn. 
t.  A  ’  c  „i.  Alnt^ness  So  few  men  had  come  tnau  way  befoie, 

Skallagrim  came  out  to  Iceland  to  be  iad  of  tne  k  . 

Ska  aSrimgav^  the  house  at  Alptaness  to  live  in.  Skallagrim  was  a 
b  a  cr»ff u  credited  much  iron  in  tne  winter.  He  tound,  now- 

ev?r  that  his  menAuld  find  no  stone  hard  enough  for  an  anvil;  so  one 
ninht  when  aU  were  gone  to  bed,  he  rowed  out  into  the  middle  of  tne 
firth  anchored  against  an  islet,  and  dived,  bringing  up  in  his  aasa 

2S 

s 

Sfeunn  and  Thorunn,  and  then  a  son,  j^gil,  the  heio  ot  this  fe^ga.  l  - 

had  begun  ?oysur|rise  every  one  by  improvising  stave*  of  poetry,  two 
°f  lUstowXssaS  to  teU  briefly  as  possible  a  picturesque  episode 
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which,  interrupts  the  progress  of  the  story.  In  Norway,  a  little  after 
Skailagrim  left  the  country,  a  spirited  young  viking,  named  Bjorn,  had 
forcibly  carried  off,  against  the  consent,  first  of  her  brother  Thorh*,  and 
then  of  her  father  Brynjolf,  a  noble  maiden  nomed  Thora;  for  this  he 
had  to  leave  the  country,  and  he  set  sail  for  Dublin,  but  was  cast  upon 
the  Shetland  Isles.  To  cany  off  a  woman  in  this  way  was  considered  a 
great  crime,  and' the  king  not  only  outlawed,  but  sent  men  after  him  to 
Dublin  to  slay  him.  However  he  had  stayed,  as  we  have  said,  at  Shet¬ 
land,  and  there  married  Thora.  But  hearing  what  the  king  had  done, 
he  thought  it  best  to  sail  away  to  Iceland,  which  was  at  that  time  a 
Cave  of  Adullam  to  all  outlawed  persons.  Accordingly  he  sailed  into 
Faxanrth,  and  by  an  accident  ran  into  Borg,  where  Skailagrim,  who 
had  not  heard  of  his  adventures,  received  him  warmly.  The  guests 
stayed  there  all  the  winter,  and  Thorolf,  Skallagrim's  eldest  son,  be¬ 
came  thoroughly  devoted  to  Bjorn,  However,  in  the  autumn  ships 
came  from  Norway,  and  the  secret  leaked  out.  Skailagrim  was  exces¬ 
sively  angry  and  would  have  turned  Bjorn  and  Thom  out  of  his  house, 
as  outlaws  ;  but  Thorolf  persuaded  him  to  forgive  the  deceit.  More¬ 
over,  Thorolf  suggested  that  his  father,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  injured  brother,  Thorir,  should  send  a  message  of  peace  to  Norway, 
which  he  did,  Bjorn  all  the  while  remaining  his  guest  at  Borg.  Alto¬ 
gether  the  strangers  stayed  three  winters  with  them,  and  a  daughter 
was  born  to  Thora,  named  Asgerde.  When  at  last  Bjorn  determined 
to  go  back  to  Norway,  his  little  daughter  remained  at  Borg,  but  Thorolf, 
who  was  now  grown  a  man,  got  leave  from  his  father  to  go  with  Bjorn. 
They  were  kindly  received  in  Norway,  and  they  lived  awhile  with  Thora’s 
father  Brynjolf. 

Next  summer  Bjorn  and  Thorolf  went  viking  in  the  Baltic.  Erik, 
afterwards  King  Erik  Bloodaxe,  King  Harald’s  favourite  son,  was  be¬ 
ing  brought  up  by  Thorir,  Bjorn’s  brother-in-law.  The  friends  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  on  a  visit  to  Thorir,  when  Thorolf  saw  the  boy  Erik  gazing 
longingly  at  his  ship,  so  he  made  a  gift  of  it  to  him,  and  won  the  king’s 
son’s  love  by  that.  Thorolf  was  doubtful  whether  the  king  would  let 
him  live  in  Norway,  but  Erik  made  peace  for  him;  and  for  many  years 
Thorolf  and  Bjorn  went  a- viking  every  summer,  and  spent  the  winter 
in  Norway  with  Brynjolf  or  with  Thorir.  Harald  was  now  become  very 
old,  and  Erik  Bloodaxe  was  made  regent  in  his  place,  and  showed  much 
favour  to  Thorolf. 

Meanwhile  in  Iceland  Egil  was  growing  up,  a  child  in  every  way 
puzzling  and  embarrassing,  even  in  so  rude  a  condition  of  society. 
They  were  fond  of  athletic  sports  at  Borg,  and  in  particular  of  the  game 
of  knattleikr,  a  sort  of  bat,  trap,  and  ball,  which  was  a  great  favourite 
with  the  old  Scandinavians.  Skailagrim  still  played  it  better  than  any 
one  else,  although  he  was  now  getting  old.  One  winter,  when  there 
was  ice  upon  the  White  Biver,  there  was  a  great  assemblage  to  play 
knattleikr ,  and  a  young  man  named  Thord,  a  favourite  clansman  of 
Skallagrim’s,  took  little  Egil,  who  was  in  his  seventh  year,  to  see  the 
sport.  While  the  men  were  playing,  Egil  got  up  a  game  with  a  big 
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boy  of  eleven,  called  Grim  who  beat  him  at  it  In  a  passion  : Egil  took 
imvt  and  struck  his  playfellow  witu  it,  but  got  a  b  ouna 
beating  in  return.  He  then  walked  up  to  his  friend  lhord,  and  bor- 
rowedhis  sJceaaia  the  little  halberd  that  men  habitually  wore.  He  then 
back  to  Slace  where  the  boys  were  still  playing  and  buried  the 
weapon  so  deep  in  Grim’s  brain,  that  he  could  not  pull  it  out  aga  , 
and^the  lad  fell  dead.  Thord  took  Egil  homo,  and  his  famer  wild 
nothing  about  the  event,  except  to  pay  the  blood-money  to  Grim  s  cmn, 

but  Bern,  his  mother,  prophesied  that  Egil  fhTchild  over- 

goon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  have  a  war-ship.  And  the  chile.,  orei 

hearing  it,  sang  this  stave: 

This  meaneth,  my  mother, 

That  for  me  must  be  bought 
A  fley  and  fair  oars: 

That  I  may  fare  around  with  xikmgs, 

{Stand  high  up  in  the  stern, 

Steer  precious  ships. 

Hold  at  last  to  liaxeus. 

Hew  down  men  and  strangers. 

Wh*n  Ecbl  was  twelve  years  old,  he  was  already  as  tall  and  strong  as 
many  men!  and  he  was  trained  in  all  manly  accomplishments  by  his 
friend  Thord  with  whom  he  was  used  to  challenge  his  father  Skallagrim 
to  friendly  combat.  And  hereupon  rests  a  most  curious  story.  The 
winter  that  Egil  completed  his  twelfth  year  he  and  Thord  were  playing 


and  he  lilted,  l'uora  up  into  tm,  cu ^  - 

TrinlpnrP  that,  he  died.  Then  he  turned  on  Egil. 

“But  Thorgard  Brak,  who  was  one  of  Skallagrim  s  bondwomen  ant 
had  been  Eeil’s  foster-mother,  was  very  tall,  as  strong  as  a  man,  and 
deeply  skilled  in  the  art  of  witchcraft.  She  cried  out:  ‘  Art  tnou  mat  , 
Skallagrim?  against  thy  son?’  Skallagrim  then  let  Egil  loose,  and 
groped  after  her.  She  broke  away  from  him,  and  ran  dov.  n,  and  S*a  ...- 
„rbb  after  her  So  they  went  down  to  the  very  outward  point  ot  Di- 
SS  Then  she  leaped  off  the  cliff  into  the  sea  Skallagrim  cast 
after  her  a  great  stone,  and  smote  her  between  the  shoulders,  and  si. 
never  rose  fgain.  That  sea  is  now  called  Brakarsund.  And  then  in 
the  evenin'^  when  they  came  home  to  Borg,  Egil  was  tnere  already. 
S^allagEm  sat  at  table  and  all  the  other  men.  But  Egil  was  not  in  his 
place  8  went  out  into  the  fire-house  (kitchen)  and  to  a  man  who 
was  the  overseer  and  money-taker  of  Skallagrim,  and  of  wnom  he  uas 
most  fond  Egil  struck  him  a  death-blow,  and  then  went  back  to  Ins 
“°f  Skallagrim  said  nothing  about  this,  and  no  harm  came  of  it. 
6eTke?nnocegnt  reader  must  not  imagine  that  Egil  ^enged  his  foster 
mother-  it  was  Thord’s  death  that  demanded  a  saonface.  But  tms  was 
a  vprv  terribl®  chi'd  of  twelve  years  old;  and  we  are  presently  assured 
ffio  one  eoufd  m^ter  him  .Vot  even,  as  indeed  we  have  seen,  his 

father. 
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But  Thorolf,  Egil's  eldest  brother,  began  to  pine  for  home,  and  back 
to  Iceland  he  came,  bringing  from  Xing  Erik  a  splendid  axe  as  a  gift 
to  Skallagrim.  But  the  old  noble  scorned  the  gifts  of  kings,  and  he 
hung  the  axe  up  in  his  chimney,  till  it  was  black  with  smoke.  While 
Thorolf  was  in  Iceland,  the  famous  Eetil  Blund  came  out,  and  after 
spending  a  winter  with  Skallagrim,  took  land  and  settled  at  Tkran- 
darholt.  Then  in  process  of  time  Thorolf  returned  to  Norway,  taking 
with  him  to  her  parents  Asgerde,  now  grown  a  wise  and  lovely  woman. 
When  he  came  next  time  to  Iceland,  Egil  was  a  fierce,  unruly  boy,  as 
big  as  a  man.  lie  entreated  and  tormented  Thorolf  to  take  him  back 
with  him  to  Norway,  and  when  Thorolf  refused,  Egil  went  down  one 
stormy  night  to  the  anchorage,  and  loosed  his  brother’s  ship,  so  that  it 
drifted  out  to  sea  and  was  thrown  on  shore  a  long  way  off.  But  by  de¬ 
grees  Thorolf  became  very  fond  of  his  young  brother,  and  at  last  con¬ 
sented  to  take  him  over  to  Norway.  They  found  Brynjolf  dead,  and 
his  son  Thord  was  landsman  in  his  place.  Bjorn  and  Thorir  received 
them  with  great  affection,  and  Egil  entered  into  the  warmest  friend¬ 
ship  with  Thorir’s  son,  Arinbjorn,  a  lad  of  his  own  age.  It  was  now 
agreed  that  Thorolf  should  marry  the  beautiful  Asgerde,  and  a  grand 
wedding  whs  prepared.  But  when  all  were  starting  for  it,  Egil  was 
taken  ill,  and  could  not  go.  He  soon  got  wTell,  and  for  want  of  better 
occupation,  wrent  off  on  an  excursion  with  Thorir’s  bailiff,  whose  name 
was  Olvir.  They  started  in  a  ship,  and  Egil  was  armed  like  a  warrior, 
with  sword,  lance,  and  shield.  They  were  driven  by  stress  of  weather 
to  an  island  called  Alley,  where  lived  a  man  named  Bard,  who  enter¬ 
tained  them  hospitably,  but  not  in  his  own  house.  While  they  won¬ 
dered  at  this,  there  came  to  Atley  a  great  crowd  of  people,  and  they 
saw  King  Erik  and  his  Queen  Gunnhilde,  with  all  their  court,  enter 
the  house  of  Bard.  The  king  hearing  that  certain  of  Thorir’s  men  were 
there,  bade  Olvir  and  Egil  be  called;  and  thereupon  the  horns  of  ale 
went  round,  and  every  man  must  empty  his  horn.  Egil  drank  so  much 
that  all  noticed  it,  and  at  last  Queen  Gunnhilde,  in  malice,  bade  the 
host  to  put  poison  in  the  horn,  and  this  was  done.  But  Egil,  who  was 
shouting  insolent  staves  against  Bard,  took  the  horn  when  it  was  given 
to  him,  and  wounding  himself  in  the  hand',  wrote  runes  in  his  blood 
upon  the  horn,  so  that  it  broke  in  two,  and  the  poisoned  ale  flowed 
down  into  the  straw  upon  the  floor.  Then  he  arose  in  a  rage  and  slew 
Bard  before  the  king  and  queen,  and  rushed  into  the  night.  He  swam 
to  a  neighboring  island,  and  after  many  wild  adventures  got  safe  back 
to  Thorir.  Next  summer  Thorolf  and  Egil  wrent  a-viking  in  the  Baltic, 
and  invaded  Courland.  They  made  a  raid  upon  an  inland  village,  but 
while  they  were  burning  it,  Egil  and  his  troops  divided  from  the  rest, 
and,  pushing  into  the  woods,  were  lost.  The  natives  surrounded  them, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  surrender.  They  were  just  about  to  be  slain, 
when  it  was  decided  to  keep  them  alive  until  the  morning,  and  thej 
were  bound  to  the  posts  of  a  house.  In  the  depth  of  the  night,  Egil, 
by  dint  of  sheer  strength,  got  free,  and  loosed  his  comrades.  The.7 
found  some  Danish  men,  who  had  been  imprisoned  the  summer  be* 
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r1"'! 

Having  robbed  tneir  c. ,  ^  killed  all  the  chief  men  in 

asaaafs^s^affigssssa- ssssi 

aSS, atoirfc“»a“.«i..<i  »p  ».  »»»«>•• 

^  .,  i  i  i  +  o n  'i  ■fiip-Ti  rpmrned  to  their  Suip^.  •*■  1 

Ss.d“  p  ScSh^f  is  i>«k! 

s&£ as  =ish 

crrim  In  the  summer  tnere  was  held  at  ij-au-ai,  1.  tv>ptp 

Norway^  where  tkeParliament  sat,  a  great  Kof,  or  sacrificial  f&Au  There 
I  temple  there,  and  people  assembled  from  far  and  wide  ^ 

had  an  inkling  that  treachery  was  ’X  |aV  Eyvind  accord- 

and  Thorolf  was  left  alone  neitnei  by  ni^h  y  ^torvald  who 

ingly  only  contrived  to  stab  a  cousin  o  j  >  »  of  helping 

died  withm  the  precincts  of  the  temple.  Instead,  tn  >  ,  ‘,L  , 

his  silter  s  causeP  he  had  committed  a  very^enous  crime,  andjiml  Jte 

CSlcom— eatea8^®^.  He'wU^to 

s^,5ttsias^^i?aaar«^s 

Up  yery  earlv  one  morning,  and  stole  along  the  snoi  e  till  he  s,,w  • y 
shins,  'and  fill  upon  themfso  that  Eyvind  barely  saved  hmhfe by  « 
mina  to  land,  and  lost  his  master’s  ships.  After  this  rnoroll  snci  iney 

could  hardly  go  back  to  Norway.^  leisurely 

harrying* the  coasts  6f  Saxland  and  Flinders  they  crossed  the  C^annd  ^d 

came  to  Fondon.  It  is  unfortunate  that  all  this  P^.  ^.fX’cIl  col- 
would  be  of  the  first  interest  to  us,  is  deeply  tinged  v,  ith  my  thicai^c 
onr  Ac-ordin^to  Eala,  however,  ^thelstan  received  the  3  onng  \ 
kiners  with  delight,  and  they  became  his  men.  England  m  thos  < >  * 
was°Chnstian,  and  it  was  suggested  to  the  iTelandic  wamors  that  they 
shoul  d  chancre  their  faith.  They  were  not  inclined  to  do  this, ^but  tn  y 
did  not  object  to  receive  the  prim>  signatio— persons  so >  ma ,  ° 

considered  as  catechumens,  and  within  the  outer  pale  of  Christendom. 
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The  great  enemy  of  iEthelstan  is  represented  as  being  a  Scottish  king, 
Olaf  the  Red,  who  gathered  a  great  army,  conquered  Northumberland, 
and  drove  Earl  Alfgeirr  before  him.  Thorolf  and  Egil  commanded 
the  entire  vildng  contingent  in  the  army  cent  out  by  the  English  king  to 
resist  the  invaders,  and  it  was  they  who  summoned  Olaf,  in  iEthel- 
stan's  name,  to  fight  a  pitched  battle  on  a  field  marked  out  by  hazel- 
poles,  after  which,  whoever  was  victor  should  be  king  of  all  England. 
The  place  that  iEthelstan  chose  is  called  Yinuskoga  in  the  Saga,  but 
we  all  know  it  under  the  far  more  famous  name  of  Brunanburh.  After 
ail  sorts  of  mediation,  they  came  at  last  to  fight.  The  political  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  battle  was  not  understood  by  the  Saga-man,  but  he 
had  a  most  vivid  and  sonorous  vision  of  the  fighting  itself.  Thus  he 
describes  the  close  of  the  victory  of  Brunanburh: — - 

“  They  stood  back  against  the  wood.  Then  the  battle  began  in  earn¬ 
est.  Egil  sought  for  Adils,  and  there  were  hard  blows  to  be  given  and 
taken.  Great  were  the  odds,  yet  fell  there  most  on  the  side  of  Adils. 
Then  Thorolf  grew  so  mad  that  he  flung  his  shield  behind  him,  and 
took  his  sword  in  his  two  hands.  Then  leaped  he  forward,  and  hewed 
and  cut  on  both  sides.  Men  winced  back  from  him  on  either  hand,  and 
he  slew  many.  So  he  cleared  a  way  through  to  Earl  Hring's  standard, 
and  stayed  not  till  he  reached  it.  .And  he  slew  the  man  who  bore  Earl 
Hring’s  standard,  and  hewed  down  the  staff  of  the  standard.  After 
that  he  laid  his  lance  at  the  earl's  breast,  and  through  his  coat  of  mail 
and  his  body,  so  that  it  went  out  between  the  shoulders,  and  he  lifted 
him  up  upon  his  halberd  over  his  head,  and  then  thrust  the  handle  of 
the  lance  into  the  ground;  but  the  earl  died  upon  the  lance,  and  that 
all  saw,  both  his  own  men  and  his  enemies.  Then  Thorolf  drew  his 
sword  and  hewed  with  both  his  hands.  His  men  also  followed  him. 
Then  fell  many  Britons  and  S3ots,  and  sun  3  hastened  to  flee  away. 
But  when  Earl  Adils  saw  his  brother’s  fall,  and  the  great  loss  of  his 
men,  and  how  some  fled,  and  that  he  himself  was  in  sore  straits,  he  lied 
also,  and  ran  away  into  the  woods;  he  fled  into  the  woods,  and  his 
army  with  him.” 

So  the  first  day  resulted  in  victory  for  iEthelstan;  but  in  the  next 
battle  Thorolf  was  pierced  through  by  Adils,  and  though  Egil  rushed 
forward  with  his  sword  Snake,  and  slew  Adils,  and  gained  a  great  vic¬ 
tory,  yet  the  body  of  his  brother  was  found  dead  upon  the  battle-field. 
While  the  Englishmen  were  rejoicing,  he  went  and  piously  washed  the 
body  of  Thorolf,  dug  a  grave  and  buried  his  brother  in  it,  with  his  arms 
and  garments.  He  sang  two  poems  in  his  honour,  and  then  he  went 
up  to  the  king’s  drinking  hall,  and  sat  down  at  his  place;  but  he  would 
neither  drink  nor  speak,  for  his  heart  was  heavy  for  his  brother.  And 
at  this  point  the  Saga  describes  its  hero: — - 

“Egil  was  a  man  with  prominent  features,  a  broad  forehead,  heavy 
brows,  nose  not  long,  but  wide  and  fiery,  lips  thick  and  large,  chin 
wonderfully  broad,  and  all  round,  the  jawbone  the  same,  thick  in  the 
neck,  and  very  large  in  the  shoulders;  moreover,  he  grew  harder  of 
countenance  and  fiercer  than  other  men  when  he  was  angry.  Ee  was 
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well-built,  and  taller  than  any  man,  had  thick,  wolf-grey  hair,  and 
eaAyformidaWe  peonage  surety  and  now  in 

fisrce  that  there  was  an  uncommrtable  silenc,. _  c  *  , 


BWgord  SSH  him  wTttTthis  honorable 

ft SM&L  *£.  “■ 


rm, 


Brunanb 


^Sehim  SaUte^d  with  more  thai  a  hundred  men 
Ee  found  Thorir  dead,  and  his  son  Annbjorn  become  landsman  in  h 
Ri-ead-  Arnbibm  gave  him  a  warm  welcome,  and  he  remained  in  Ao  - 
wafq^etl/alUhat  winter.  Meanwhile  he  fell  in  love  with  Asgerde 
through  pity  of  her  sorrow,  and  fain  would  have  jnarri  »  " 

feared  that  she  would  scorn  him  because  he  was  so  baxd.  He  too.*  io 
singing  strains  so  extremely  cryptic  that  even  Annbjorn  ^ 

derstand  him,  but  this  was  merely  a  lover  s  whim  : for  Asgwdeto, ed 

him,  and  before  tte  spring  they  were  married.  ,  a  long  while 


—jfh  ^Vnllpcrr m  at  Bor^,  while  his  menu.  iuoiauu 
ter  slSn  But  after  s°ome  years  Egil  hear d  of  troubles  m  Xonvay, 
a  ffho  -rao-A  nf  h1'5?  old  enemy  Queen  Gunnhiide,  so  he  set  off  foi 

Norway,  but  left  Thordis,  his  step-child, 

weSaL^propti^^so1  EgU^mmoneThim  before  the  Gula  Thing, 
tle°A  ssizPe-court  of  Central  Norway,  and  a  great  law-sun  was  opened. 
AEnbiom  encouraged  Egil  to  fight  it  out,  though  the  king  was  known 
to  heTnfavourabteto  him.  ThS  suit  turned  on  the  legitimacy  of  As¬ 
gerde  whose  mother,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  forcibly  earned  off 
by  Bj5m.  The  queen,  seeing  that  the  arguments  wen 3  going .in l  favour 
J F.iil  bade  her  brother  Alf  to  break  up  the  court,  Egil  then  chal- 


Mnbade heXother  Ilf 'to  break  u|  the  court;  Egil  then  chal- 

len'id  Olund  to  fight  a  duel,  holm/jdng,  hut  he  refused,  and  the  king 

tnvfno  a  high  hand  in  the  matter,  Egil  was  declared  an  outlaw  In  ie- 
tailing  a  uaxiu  ^  fupv  had  a  battle  at 


TgfSng  hismwn  taXe^E^harried  the  lands  around 
the  Some  Fjfrd,  aid  killed  Eognvald,  the  king  s  favourite  son  He 
performed  a  feat  of  extraordinary  courage  and  slnd,  sailing  up  1 1 
fior °s  by  ni  ght  to  Fenring,  and  slaying  his  enemy  Onund  in  a  wood, 
p°eten^yng  to  be  a  hear.  ^After  this  the  berserk  fury  came  upon  him 
and  he  slew  men  on  all  sides.  Then  before  leaving  tne  country  he  set 
a  bowse’s  head  up  on  a  hazel-pole,  and  called  upon  the  gods  of  the  lane 
in  mystic  rrnes  to  curse  Erik  and  Gunnhiide,  and  to  drive  them  from 
the  country.  Then  he  sailed  out  to  sea,  and  to  Iceland,  where,  finding 
SkaUagrim  verv  old  and  decrepid,  he  took  the  rule  of  the  house  upon 
himseff.  At  lit  Skallagrim  died;  his  body  was  put  into  a  ship  and 
taken  out  to  Digraness,  where  he  first  landed;  it  was  then  huned  upon 
the  promontory,  with  his  horse,  his  weapons,  and  his  smith-tools,  but 
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with  no  money.  Egil’s  step-daughter  Thordis  stayed  with  him,  and 
he  loved  her  much. 

But  in  process  of  time,  Hakon,  King  Erik’s  brother,  sailed  out  from 
England  to  Norway,  and  conquered  Erik,  who  had  to  fly,  and  Arinb¬ 
jorn  fled  with  him.  They  came  to  England,  and  Ethelstan  made  Erik 
Governor  of  Northumberland.  But  Gunnhilde  longed  to  see  Egil,  her 
enemy,  and  as  she  was  a  great  witch  she  contrived  by  magic  that  he 
should  have  no  rest  till  he  came  to  her.  Accordingly,  Egil,  in  Iceland, 
began  to  lose  his  spirits,  and  at  last  determined  to  start  for  England. 
He  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  and  rode  up  to  York,  where 
Erik  held  his  court.  He  found  Arinbjorn  at  supper,  and  persuaded 
him  to  take  him  before  the  king.  When  Gunnhilde  saw  Egil  she  re¬ 
joiced,  and  would  have  had  him  slain  at  once,  but  Arinbjorn  got  leave 
to  take  him  back  as  a  prisoner  for  that  one  night.  Arinbjorn  then  pro¬ 
posed  to  Egil  to  compose  a  drapa ,  a  poem  in  praise  of  Erik,  “and,  if 
you  are  wise,"  said  he,  “  you  will  not  make  it  of  less  than  twenty  stan- 


Egil  answered  that  he  would  try,  and  was  left  alone  with  ale  and 
meat  in  his  bed-chamber.  But  when  Arinbjorn  came  in  at  midnight 
to  see  how  the  poem  was  progressing,  Egil  said  he  could  not  begin, 
because  a  swallow  on  the  window-sill  would  pipe  so  loud  that  he  could 
think  of  nought  else.  But  Arinbjorn  watched  and.  found  that  this  dis¬ 
cordant  creature  was  a  hamhleypa,  a  witch  in  disguise,  perhaps  Queen 
Gunnhilde  herself,  and  he  kept  guard  at  the  window  ail  night,  while 
Egil  forged  his  great  drapa,  and  at  dawn  the  poem  was  finished. 

Next  morning  Arinbjorn  and  Gunnhilde  contended  with  one  another 
for  Egil’s  life,  and  Erik  lent  now  to  this  argument,  now  to  that,  until 
Egil  stood  forward  and  recited  his  drapa,  and  this  appeased  the  anger 
of  Erik.  He  gave  him  leave  to  ride  out  of  York,  and  the  Icelander 
made  swift  use  of  this  permission  and  went  off  to  ZSthelstan  in  London, 


parting  very  affectionately  from  Arinbjorn,  to  whose  courageous  fidel¬ 
ity  he  owed  so  much.  Soon  after  this  Arinbjorn  determined  to  help 
his  young  nephew  Thorstein  to  recover  his  father’s  possessions,  so  he 
took  him  up  to  London,  and  induced  Egil  to  go  with  him  to  Norway 
and  help  him.  So  Egil  and  Thorstein  started  in  the  autumn,  and 
sailed  up  what  is  now  the  Christiania  Fjord,  and  Egil  helped  Thor¬ 
stein  to  secure  his  rights.  King  Hakon  was  spending  the  winter  at 
Throndhjem,  so  as  soon  as  the  spring  weather  arrived,  Egil  and  Thor¬ 
stein  went  by  land  over  the  Dovrefjeid,  to  the  court,  and  there  were 
received  very  graciously,  and  Thorstein  was  made  landsman  in  his  own 
province.  But  Egil  could  not  get  peace  with  the  king,  for  though  Ha¬ 
kon  was  at  war  with  his  brother  Erik  Bloodaze,  he  could  not  forget 
that  Bognvald,  the  boy  whom  Egil  slew  in  the  fjord,  was  his  nephewa 
So  Hakon  would  not  let  Egil  be  his  man,  but  parted  from  him  in  peace 
and  recognised  his  legal  claims. 

Then  Thorstein  and  Egil  returned,  but  when  they  came  to  the 


ridge  of  the  Dovrefjeid,  they  parted,  and  Thorstein  went  home,  but 
Egil  turned  westward  dowm  Romsdal  to  the  sea.  He  paid  a  visit  to 
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si,*' G, a, 

332SR88S5&&  iss&m  r  a“;  r 


mdtM  SKS:  that  tt^buT bSUS.  Ljot  the  Pale,  a 

^HlSSiggli 

wftKr Then  Egil  took  his  sword  and 

sang — 

Hew  with  hilt-wauds  polished. 

Hold  the  shield  with  the  sword. 

Shift  the  moon  of  shields, 

Hedden  the  sword  in  blood, 

Cut  oft  Ljot  from  life. 

Play  sorely  with  the  Pale  one, 

Calm  the  lirisli  coil  with  weapon0. 

(To  the  eagdes  with  the  carrion 

After  a  long  fight  Ljot  was  slain,  and  by  the  law- which  gives  a  berserk  s 
Mods  to  aly  man  whom  he  challenges  and  who  slays  him,  Egil  became 

I; 

and  canght  him°round  the  body,  and  threw  him  bacir  so  that  his  neck 

^NexTsuSmer  Edited  back  to  Iceland.  He  grew  a  very  rich  and 


•  -4.b  Cotn  ccit  nnf  ■with  a  man  named  Onund,  wno  \>a»  a  naiLiam 
berserk,  on  whom  iron  could  not  bite;.  Arinigom  Received  ftm  «7 

SicddttiVgil  was 

spoke  not  a  word.  It  came  out  a.  L,..  Egi  vas  10  ■  o  K  pfa_ 
that  he  could  not  obtain  the  property  of  Ljot  toe  IV  ,  Y' k 
ton  had  seized.  Arinbjom,  out  of  good  nature,  toed  tc .get ^tn  s  back 
from  the  kin«  but  Hakon  was  stubborn;  and  in  ordei  to  console  ngo, 
Arinbitun  gave  him  a  great  store  of  silver  out  of  his  own  estate.  So 
Ehl  was  comforted.  The  next  spring  Arinbjorn  proposed  that  the  to  o 

old  friends  should  go  a-viking  once  more,  P11^80  ^“fbat8  s  the 
three  ships  and  three  hundred  men  and  harried.  Saxland,  U  ^ 
fmyn+rv  around  the  Elbe,  all  the  summer,  and  b  nesland  all  the  autumn. 
ThTSaTves  a  curious  account  of  the  flat  lands,  protected  against 
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the  sea  with  dykes,  and  intersected  with  broad  ditches.  One  of  these 
last  well-nigh  became  Egil’s  bane,  for  chasing  a  party  of  Frisians  one 
day,  he  lightly  leaped  across  the  ditch,  but  no  others  of  the  Norsemen 
could.  So  the  Frisians  seeing  but  one  man  against  them,  rallied  and 
would  have  slain  him,  but  he  killed  eleven  of  them,  and  found  a  bridge 
by  which  he  went  back  to  Arinbjorn.  After  this  they  sailed  to  Den¬ 
mark,  and  there  they  parted,  for  Arinbjorn  went  home,  but  Egil  went 
up  the  Christiania  Fjord  to  visit  Thorstein  at  Oslo. 

King  Harald  Fairhair  had  conquered  all  Wermland,  in  Sweden,  as 
far  east  as  Lake  Wener,  and  had  levied  a  tribute  on  this  province;  but 
things  went  slackly  while  his  sons  fought  one  with  the  other,  and 
Earl  Arnvid,  who  ruled  the  province,  sent  in  but  small  tribute.  So 
King  Hakon  sent  twelve  men  to  collect  the  money,  but  they  were  slain, 
and  this  happened  twice.  The  third  time  he  called  on  Thorstein  to 
go,  but  he  refused;  Egil  was  then  staying  whth  Thorstein,  and  he 
agreed  to  go  to  Wermland  with  King  Hakon’s  men,  with  three  of 
Thorstein’s  men  to  help  him.  But  when  they  reached  Sweden,  Hak¬ 
on’s  men  gave  Egil  the  slip,  and  returned  to  Norway.  But  Egil  push¬ 
ed  on  through  a  wild,  over-grown  country  to  the  house  of  a  certain  Ar- 
mod  Beard,  a  rich  noble  who  treated  him  treacherously,  but  on  whom 
he  took  a  horrible  revenge.  At  the  nest  house  they  came  to,  they 
were  very  hospitably  received,  and  as  they  sat  at  meat,  Egil  saw  a  sick 
woman  lying  on  a  bed,  and  asked  what  ailed  her.  It  appeared  that  she 
was  Helga,  daughter  of  Thorfinn,  the  host,  and  that  she  had  been  be¬ 
witched  by  a  young  man,  and  was  dying  of  sleeplessness.  So  Egil 
bade  them  search  her  bed,  and  under  the  bed-clothes  they  found  a 
piece  of  fish-bone,  engraved  with  runes.  He  burned  this  with  fire,  and 
repeated  some  other  runes,  and  she  felt  better,  though  still  very  weak. 
Then  Egil  went  on  again,  and  passed  through  a  wood  where  men  lay 
in  wait,  but  durst  not  attack  him,  and  he  came  at  last  to  the  house  of 
Aif  the  Bich,  a  man  who  hated  Earl  Arnvid.  Then  they  pressed  on 
and  came  to  the  place  where  Earl  Arnvid  held  his  court.  When  Egil 
complained  of  the  fate  of  the  convoys  previously  sent  by  King  Hakon,  i 
Arnvid  expressed  great  surprise,  and  said  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 
He  collected  the  tribute,  partly  in  silver,  partly  in  furs,  and  presented 
it  to  Egil,  who  then  departed.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  Earl  called 
his  two  brothers,  and  bade  them  hide  in  the  woods  and  slay  Egil  with 
all  his  men.  So  when  Egil  was  returning  to  the  house  of  Alf.  a  party 
of  thirty  men  rushed  out  of  the  wood  at  them,  and  there  was  a  great 
fight  in  the  bed  of  a  frozen  stream.  But  Egil  struggled  up  the  ravine 
and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  W ermlanders,  though  he  was  sorely 
wounded  himself.  But  his  wound  healed,  and  when  he  came  to  the 
house  of  Thorfinn  he  found  there  great  rejoicings,  for  Helga  was  cured. 
He  then  made  his  way,  with  the  tribute,  through  the  woods  and  tortu¬ 
ous  paths  of  the  border,  back  to  Thorstein,  and  sent  the  tribute  to 
King  Hakon,  who  made  peace  with  him  and  his  family.  Then  in  the 
summer  Egil  manned  a  long-ship  and  sailed  out  again  to  Iceland,  and 
he  left  his  home  no  more. 
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There  now  comes  in  the  saga  an  episode  about mm  named 

h««  ™  »t  Alpf»M  l™;  -«  fir  Ih.  biXt TL,™- 

&&?sx  r,rcr  frLr™“s^.o7 « ■ 

son  across  his  knees,  roae  Yrnm  ^  ui  ,  i  fi  v^aide  bis 

grimd?CrDi&worrti?het  h^6e  fnTa  close  red  fustian  coat,  and 
Ch  S  these  S  rent  with  Ms  agony.  He  rode  homo  at  sundown, 

A  WVprl  himself  into  bio  bedchamber,  and  woud  not  speak  nor ■  cau 
nn  thftlird  day  vSerdelmt  to  her  married  daughter  Thorgerde  to 
?ome  °nd  sho  bldo  her  father  open  the  door  to  her,  She  lay  down  as 
he  -was  doin»  and  announced  that  she  too  would  die;  very  cunningly 
she  nersuaded  him  to  drink  some  milk,  and  then  not  to  die  until  he 
had  Sen  a  poem  in  honour  of  his  son;  thus  fe  Mssimded  Mm  from 

a^cm  g*  ele^lnf onr^md3 enty  stanzas,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  ox- 

nS^ii; 

Thorgerde  then  returned  home  to  her  husband.  „  >,  /*  •  i 

A-^ter  this  E^il  became  yery  old.  He  learned  that  his  faithful  frie 
ArMMom  had  received  great  honours  in  Norway  and  he  wrote  a  long 
-ooem3  the  Arinbjarmrdrapa,  fragments  of  whicn  we  posse^,  to  co  ¬ 
untin' ato  Mm.  In  his  great  age  there  came  out  to  Beetle  in  Bioadfi.i.r 

b™  -  ^  -r,.  TT.l _ _ .  rrrh  rb  UTOC!  Q  VPTV  P.lPVeT  DOCt.  5 


^subject  that  amused  them  both,  and  after  this  they  became  great 
fiends  Einar  was  a  noble  and  generous  man,  but  as  poor  as  tne  iy  1 
"4  noeV,  There  is  a  curious  story  about  him,  which  contains  one  ox 
■he  few  iokes  in  Sa^a  literature.  Einar  came  one  autumn  to  v  isit  kg-  , 
3  him  away  from  home.  He  waited  for  him  three  days  at 
dm-  and  it  was  not  etiquette  to  stay  any  longer  So  he  hung  up  a 
iroSous  shield  he  had  over  Egil’s  seat,  and  bade  them  tell  him  tin.,  it 
;  Eimr’s  Gift  When  Ecul  came  home  he  pretended  to  be  m  a  gieat 
for  he  *tid  he  knew  that  Einar  meant  to  force  him  to  make  a 
on  the  gift.  He  called  for  his  horse,  and  said  bo  musi  i  me  alter 
Einar  and  kiti  him.  Einar  and  Egil  remained  fast  ir;  ends  all  Men 
days  and  Egil  took  the  shield  with  him  everywhere,  till  one  day  at  a 

bridal  feast  it  fell  into  a  tub  of  sour  mils  and  was  spoiled.  ims  story 

of  the  shield  is  the  only  humorous  point  m  Mjla.  q 

Thorstein  grew  up  an  extremely  handsome  and  capable  man  bm  he 
rlid  no'  Get  on  very  well  with  his  father,  so  when  at  last  Asgerde  died, 
gavfBorg  UP  to  his  son,  and  went  away  to  Mossfell  to  live  witu 
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liis  stepdaughter  Thordis  and  her  husband  Grim,  for  he  loved  Thordis 
better  than  any  one  else  in  the  world.  Thorstein,  left  to  himself,  soon 
quarrelled  with  his  nearest  neighbour,  a  man  named  Steinar.  The  dis¬ 
pute  was  brought  before  the  Thing,  and  Egil  was  deputed  to  decide  it; 
he  gave  his  decision  very  forcibly  in  favour  of  his  own  son.  Thorstein 
had  great  troubles  after  this,  and  his  eldest  child,  Grim,  a  beautiful  boy, 
was  murdered  by  Steinar.  The  last  thing  Egil  did  will  remain  a  mys¬ 
tery  for  ever.  He  had  become  blind,  and  the  women  chid  him  for 
coming  in  their  way  in  the  house,  so  that  he  was  very  miserable.  He 
became  jealous  of  his  wealth,  and  one  night  he  hade  a  horse  be  saddled 
for  him,  and  started  oft  with  two  coffers  of  silver  money  and  two  slaves. 
He  said  that  he  wished  to  bathe  in  the  darkness,  but  next  morning  when 
folk  were  rising,  there  stood  Egil  with  the  horse  outside  the  house, 
alone.  He  would  not  say  where  he  had  been,  but  long  afterwards  he 
admitted  that  he  had  killed  the  slaves  after  burying  the  money,  but 
where  he  would  not  say.  The  autumn  after  this  he  died,  and  was 
buried  in  his  arms  and  garments  upon  Tjaldaness.  But  when  the  land 
became  Christian,  Thordis  had  Egil's  skull  brought  and  laid  in  Moss- 
fell  Church;  and  there  it  was  found  three  centuries  afterwards  by 
Skapti  Thorarinsson  the  priest.  It  was  unusually  large  and  heavy, 
and  the  surface  of  it  was  waved  and  striped  like  a  harp-shell.  And  that 
was  the  end  of  Egil  Skailagrimsson. 

E.  W.  G.,  in  the  Corrihill  yiagazine. 
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Never  was  a  more  appropriate  name  than  that  of  Dragon-fly,  which 
has  been  applied  to  a  well-known  group  of  insects.  Like  the  dragons 
of  fable,  the  dragon-flies  are  ever  voracious,  powerful,  strong-jawed, 
fierce,  and  swifter  in  air  than  on  land.  But  the  dragon-flies  are  even 
more  terrible  than  the  dragons,  for  they  have  been  dragons  of  the  wa¬ 


ter  as  well  as  of  land,  and  pursued  their  prey  beneath  the  waves  as 
swiftlv  as  through  the  air.  There  are  many  destructive  creatures  in 
the  world  which  feed  upon  living  prey,  but  there  are  none  which  are 
more  voracious  or  destructive  than  the  dragon-flies. 

There  are  perhaps  few  of  us  who  have  thought  on  this  fact  of  voracity 


and  perpetual  slaughter,  and  who  have  not  been  utterly  perplexed  by 
it.  Why  should  so  many  creatures  be  nurtured  only  by  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  others  ?  It  seems  absolute  cruelty  to  us,  and  that  we  canot  resist 
this  theory  is  shovyn  by  the  Pythagoreans  of  old,  who  wmuld  not  eat 
animal  food;  by  the  Brahmins  of  the  East,  the  strictest  of  whom  will 
not  drink  except  through  muslin,  lest  they  should  destroy  animal  life ; 
and  by  the  vegetarians  among  ourselves,  who  restrict  themselves  to 


vegetable  food. 

Milton  tries  to  solve  this  difficult  problem  by  attributing  death,  and 
consequently  the  eating  of  animal  food,  to  the  Fall.  This  he  states 
boldly  in  the  first  few  lines  of  “Paradise  Lost : 
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“Of  man’s  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  fast. 

Brought  death  into  the  w  orld. 

P,f  r .it  T,  * ,  sM  rs 

cteath,  and  thafiif  c  ription.  of  the  Fail  and  the  expulsion  from 

Sa&to  detoiw/ ;i,t  pi,«i«A  ~  *’“•> 

death,  among  beasts  va s  caused  by  the  sin  of  me 

-  Beast  now  with  beast  's*n  war,  and  fowl  with  fowl, 

And  fish  with  fish.-' 

WeTave  learned  nit  onlv  that  the  animals  were  predaceous  hut  have 
heen  able  to  distinguish  the  special  creatures  on  which  sacn  annual, 

feCwe  uave  learned  that  predaceous  insects  existed  in  these  long  past 
"  ®  "  A 1™  them  are  fossil  dragon-flies.  Such  creatures  are  made 

fcrtCdest'ruction  of  others,  and  that  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 

’^dbe^'diiect  is  too<deep’a™d'\oo>extensive  tl be  treated  in  full,  but  I 
Jy  remSkfhkt  desSon,  as  we  call  it,  and  development  are  really 

Ssrrsysr  ssffiSK™  sa.  are  *-*- 

tote  the  prey  rfohers,  the  former  .do  not  suffer  the  pain  wmch  we 

mTWs6isPfoldbly 3iown  byMr.Kyter  Jonel’s  well-known  anecdote  of 
^Thisfcrthlres  are  insatiable  cannibals,  as  any  one  cam  see  who 

conscious8  of  what  was  happening,  and  'vent  tft  have  feU  pain 

far  broken  nn  that  it  could  move  no  longer.  It  could  not  ha .  e  teit  pa.  . 

f  en  when  men  have  been  seized  by  beasts  of  prey,  they  seem  to 

have  felt  little  or  no  pain,  or  even  fear  at  the  time,  as  has  fen  s-  o 

in  numberless  instances,  the  most  familiar  example  oi  which  is,  P-r- 

hans  Dr.  Livingstone’s  account  of  his  sensations  when  lying,  in 

errasn  of  a  lion  °and  while  the  animal  was  absolutely  crunching  tne 

lones  of  his  arm.  The  shock  seems  to  dull  the  whole  nervous  system, 

whether  mental  or  physical.  .  Vnmn1p  ns 

Ary  one  who  has  suffered  a  severe  accident,  such,  for  e„ampl  , 
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the  breaking  of  limbs,  knows  that  there  is  scarcely  any  pain  at  the 
time.  Pain  follows  in  due  season,  but  at  the  moment  of  breaking  an 
arm  or  leg,  there  is  no  actual  pain,  the  sensation  being  very  much  like 
that  of  cracking  the  fingers. 

Nov/,  we  will  proceed  to  the  life  of  that  terrible  insect  destroyer,  the 
dragon-fly.  I  do  not  intend  to  make  this  article  a  scientific  one,  but 
to  discriminate  between  the  various  species  of  dragon-flies.  I  shall 
treat  of  them  in  a  simple,  and,  I  trust,  intelligent  manner,  so  that  the 
reader  shall  appreciate  the  wonders  of  a  dragon-fly’s  existence. 

Broadly,  the  life  of  a  dragon-fly  may  be  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts,  the  longer  portion  of  its  existence  being  spent  in  the  water,  and 
the  shorter  portion  on  land.  Whether  it  be  aquatic  or  terrestrial,  it 
is  equally  ferocious,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  is  equally  fitted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preying  upon  other  creatures. 

The  eggs  of  this  insect  are  dropped  into  the  water  by  the  parent,  and 
are  there  hatched.  The  little  creature  grows  with  great  rapidity,  and, 
for  convenience’  sake,  we  will  pass  over  the  first  few  months  of  its  life, 
until  it  reaches  the  length  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  thereabouts,  when 
it  will  assume  the  form  shown  in  the  lower  figure  of  the  accompanying 
illustration. 


It  is  of  a  pale  greyish-brown  colour,  with  a  few  darker  spots  and 
bars;  and  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  only  struggles  vaguely  in  its 
attempts  to  escape,  without  giving  the  least  indication  of  its  wonderful 
structure  and  singular  habits. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  taking  these  creatures,  which  abound  in  al¬ 
most  every  pond,  and  can  be  captured  by  scraping  the  water  weeds 
with  an  ordinary  insect  net. 

The  best  plan  of  watching  them  is  to  take  a  single  specimen  and 
place  it  in  a  shallow  basin  of  water,  which  should  not  be  more  than 
two  inches  deep.  Scatter  a  little  sand  in  the  water,  so  that  it  shall  lie 
smoothly  on  the  bottom  of  the  basin.  There  will  be  no  need  to  cover 
the  basin,  for  the  Greature  will  not  endeavour  to  leave  the  water. 

It  will  crawl  very  feebly  and  slowly  for  a  time,  but  presently  it  will 
glide  through  the  water  without  any  apparent  means  of  propulsion. 
Look  at  the  sand,  and  you  will  find  that  whenever  the  insect  glides 
along  in  this  mysterious  manner,  the  sand  is  scooped  away  so  as  to 
form  a  shallow  groove. 

This  is  caused  by  the  singular  mode  of  propulsion  employed  by  the 
dragon-fly  while  still  in  the  larval  state. 

If  the  reader  will  look  at  the  tail  of  the  insect,  he  will  see  that  there 
are  three  radiating  spikes.  These  surround  the  entrance  to  a  tube  which 
traverses  nearly  the  whole  body  of  the  insect.  By  a  peculiar  structure, 
not  to  be  explained  without  drawings,  water  can  be  drawn  gently  into 
the  tube,  and  expelled  with  greater  or  less  violence,  thus  driving  the 
insect  forward  exactly  on  the  principle  of  the  rocket. 

Were  it  not  for  this  wonderful  organism,  the  insect  would  not  catch 
the  active  aquatic  creatures  on  which  it  feeds,  and  could,  not  carry  on 
its  mission  of  destruction.  Perhaos  the  reader  may  have  visited  an  aqua- 
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rium,  and  Been  an  octopus  in  motion.  Like  the  dragon-fly  larva,  it  crawls 
slowly  and  almost  uncertainly,  but,  like  the  same,  larva,  it  can  shoot 
through  the  water  with  considerable  speed  to  a  definite  point,  jjrppelied 
by  similar  machinery,  and  engaged  on  a  similar  errand. 

I  have  had  many  dragon-fly  larvae,  and  found  that  they  almost  inva¬ 
riably  pursue  the  same  mode  of  taking  prey.  They  do  not  crawl  af¬ 
ter  it,  nor  indeed  chase  it  in  any  way.  They  glide  underneath  it,  the 
position  of  their  eyes  enabling  them  to  see  objects  above  them,  seize  it 
in  their  wonderful  jaws,  devour  it,  and  look  out  at  once  lor  another 

victim.  _ 

They  are  cannibals  to  a  certain  extent.  They  will  no';  attack  each 
other  by  preference,  as  long  as  any  other  prey  can  be  found,  but  they 
cannot  endure  hunger,  and  in  default  of  legitimate  prey,  will  attack 
and  devour  their  own  kind.  In  fact,  if  they  are  to  be  reared  in  captiv- 
i~t~,  each  must  have  a  vessel  to  itself.  Put  two  into  the  same  vessel,  and 
in  a  few  hours  they  will  have  fought,  and  the  victor  will  have  begun  to 

eat  the  vanquished.  . 

I  have  noticed  that  they  are  always  on  the  look-out  for  insects  which 
fall  into  the  water.  I  had  often  wondered  why  it  was  that  flies,  moths, 
cz c.,  disappeared  almost  as  soon  as  they  began  to.  struggle,  and  it  was 
not  until  I  bad  seen  my  own  specimens  seize  their  prey,  that  I  found 

the  key  to  the  mystery.  - 

They  came  gliding  up  from  below,  not  moving  a  limo,.  grasped  their 
victim  and  sank  again,  their  gray  bodies  being. curiously  indistinguish¬ 
able  in  the  water,  especially  when  broken  lights  and  shadows  are 
thrown  upon  its  surface.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  structure  of  the  re¬ 
in  arkableorgan  which  they  use  when  seizing  their  prey,  they  do  not 
come  close  to  the  surface,  but  can  remain  well  below  it. 

Owing  to  the  structure  of  the  breathing  apparatus,  the  dragon-fly 
larva  can  no  more  breathe  out  of  the  water  than  we  can  breathe  in  it, 
and  consequently  it  is  never  to  be  seen  on  land.  As  a  rule,  the  other 
insects  on  which  it  mostly  feeds  are  also  inhabitants  ot  the  water,  as  is 

the  case  with  the  May-fly  larva.  ^ 

Many  of  my  readers  need  not  be  reminded  that  the  mouths  of  in¬ 
sects  are  most  complicated  organs,  comprising  different  sets  of  jaws, 
Irns,  and  various  appendages.  They  are  modified  to  suit  the  task  which 
they  have  to  perform,  and  though  the  strong  jaws  and  mouth-brush  of 
the  stag-beetle,  the  slender  spiral  proboscis  of  the  butterfly,  and  the 
venom-bearing  weapon  of  the  gnat  or  flea  appear  to  be  utterly  distinct 
from  each  other,  they  are  really  modifications  of  the  same  organs. 

If  the  reader  vail  examine  a  crab,  lobster,  or  shrimp  before  eating  it, 
and  will  fold  the  joints  of  its  claws,  he  wall  find  that  the  claws  exactly 
coincide  with  the  entrance  of  the  mouth,  and  just  the  same  stiuctuie 
is  found  in  the  larva  of  the  dragon-fly. 

The  perfect  insect  does  not  need  the  mask,  for  its  movements  through 
the  air  are  so  rapid,  and  its  wings  so  powerful,  that  no  other  insect  can 
escape  when  once  the  dragon-fly  gives  chase. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  said  on  the  aquatic  portion  of  a  dragon- 
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fly’s  life,  but  my  ancient  enemy,  want  of  space,  compels  me  to  pass  to 
its  short  terrestrial  life. 

Unlike  the  moths  and  butterflies,  whose  change  from  the  larval  to 
the  pupal  state  is  so  strongly  marked  in  the  caterpillar  and  chrysalis, 
the  pupa  of  the  dragon-fly  differs  little  externally  from  that  of  the  larva, 
except  that  the  two  projections  on  the  back  which  conceal  the  future 
wings  are  larger  and  more  distinct. 

It  is  as  voracious  as  ever,  but  towards  the  middle  of  summer  it  be¬ 
comes  more  languid  in  its  movements,  cares  less  and  less  for  food,  and 
at  last  ceases  to  eat  altogether. 

Meanwhile,  a  wonderful  change  has  been  taking  place  in  its  breath¬ 
ing  apparatus — its  gills  fail  to  extract  oxygen  from  the  water,  and  it 
feels  that  it  must  breathe  air  or  die.  It  makes  its  way  to  any  object 
which  projects  out  of  the  water,  preferring  a  reed  or  sedge  if  it  can  be 
found. 

Slowly  it  crawls  upwards,  for  its  legs  are  quickly  stiffening,  and  at 
last  it  reaches  a  suitable  height  above  the  water;  here  it  stops  and 
awaits  its  escape  from  bondage. 

The  skin  rapidly  dries  when  out  of  the  water,  the  insect  straggles  for 
breath,  and  in  its  struggles  the  dry  skin  is  split  along  the  back,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  its  life  the  dragon-fly  breathes  the  air  for  which  it 
has  longed. 

New  strength  comes  with  every  respiration,  and  before  very  long  the 
insect  can  extend  the  rent  in  the  skin  and  draw  out  its  head.  Pres¬ 
ently,  the  legs  are  drawn  from  their  former  coverings  like  swords  from 
their  scabbards,  the  feet  are  used  as  they  are  freed,  and  soon  the 
whole  upper  part'  of  the  dragon-fly  is  released. 

The  wings,  which  are  as  yet  nothing  but  thick,  soft,  and  apparently 
solid  masses,  are  freed  from  their  coverings,  and  by  degrees  the  whole 
insect  is  withdrawn  from  the  empty  shell,  which  is  left  clinging  with 
its  hollow  and  now  transparent  legs  to  the  plant  up  which  the  pupa 


had  climbed. 

If  possible,  the  dragon-fly  will  find  a  foothold  on  a  neighbouring  stem 
or  leaf,  and  will  then  be  able  to  extricate  itself  more  quickly.  But,  if 
it  can  find  none,  it  simply  allows  itself  to  bend  backwards  until  it 
can  cling  to  the  stem.  The  last  segment  of  the  abdomen  is  then  drawn 
out  of  the  aperture,  and  the  insect  is  finally  released. 

The  empty  skin  is  not  in  the  least  injured  except  by  the  rent  in  the 


back.  The  jointed  mask  still  remains  in  its  place,  together  with  its 


The  eyes  seem  still  to  be  there,  and  the  feet  retain  their  hold  so 


ble  case. 


When  thus  released,  the  dragon-fiy  is  at  first  helpless,  and  its  wings 
give  no  promise  of  their  future  beauty.  They  are,  however,  permeated 
with  air  tubes,  and  at  every  respiration  the  air  is  forced  into  them,  so 
as  gradually  and  slowly  to  loosen  the  many  folds  in  which  they  had 
been  packed.  By  degrees  a  tremulous  motion  shows  itself,  and  the 
wings  begin  to  show  like  sails  unfurled. 
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After  a  period  varying  according  to  tire  warmth  and  dryness  of  the 
day  the  wings  are  opened  to  their  full  extent,  and  the  dragon-fly  darts 
off  to  be  as  tierce  and  voracious  in  the  air  as  it  had  been  m  the  water. 


us9  of  its  "wings.  _  .  ,  ,  . 

Its  voracity  is  almost  appalling.  A  largo  butterfly,  when  caught,  ^  s 

gone  directly.  The  dragon-fly  crumples  up  the  body  of  its  victim  m 
its  powerful  jaws,  and,  though  the  wings  are  generally  allowed  to  tab, 
a  part  of  them  will  often  follow  the  body  and  disappear  m  the  dragon- 

fly’s  insatiable  maw.  .  .  ,  .  c, 

A  lion  cannot  compare  with  a  dragon-fly  m  pomi  of  voracity.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  anv  one  were  to  assert  that  a  lion  had  eaten  twenty  or  thirty 
large  ducks,  and  four  or  five  geese,  without  pausing,  we  should  say 
that  he  was  testing  our  credulity  by  relating  a  teat  tnat  no  animal 

could  perform.  , 

But,  suppose  he  were  to  add  that  tne  lion,  after  being  cut  asundei, 

did  not  die,  but  ate  the  severed  portions  of  his  own  body,  we  should 
be  disposed  to  set  down  the  narrator  as  a  madman.  Yet  this  is  just 
what  a  dragon-fly  has  done,  flies  being  substituted  for  iowis  and  large 
warden  spiders  for  geese.  The  insect,  wnen  accidentally  struck  asun¬ 
der  really  has  been  known  to  eat  the  whole  of  its  own  abdomen  when 
presented  to  it,  and  any  other  dragon-fly  would  probably  act  m  a  sim¬ 
ilar  manner.  — — 

This  fierce  and  active  terrestrial  life  is  not  a  long  one,  and  may  be 

measured  by  weeks  rather  than  months.  It  depends  upon  the  supply 
of  food,  and  when  insects  begin  to  fail  in  numbers  as  the  season  be¬ 
comes  colder,  the  dragon-fly  can  live  no  longer.  Drawn  by  a  fresh  in¬ 
stinct,  it  again  seeks  the  water  in  which  it  Had  so  long  lived  deposits 
its  eggs  and  dies.  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.,  in  Sunday  Magazine. 


THE  MILKY  WAY. 

From  the  Swedish  of  Topelius. 


1. 

ho  now  the  lamp  is  quenched,  and  the  night  is  still  and  clear, 

And  now  rise  up  sweet  memories  of  many  a  vanished  year. 

And  quaint  old  legends  fit  around,  like  cloud-streaks  111  the  sky 
And  woudioas  are  the  feelings  then  that  make  our  hearts  beat  high. 

2. 

The  bright-eyed  stars  look  down  through  the  sheen  of  the  wintry  night, 
Calm  as  though  death  had  tied  from  earth  before  their  holv  light. 

Canst  understand  their  silent  speech  ?— I  mind  me  ot  it  still, 

That  legend  once  they  taught  me.  You  shall  hear  it,  11  you  will. 

Far  up  amid  the  Afterglow  he  lived  upon  a  star; 

And  in  another  world,  another  clime,  she  dwelt  afar. 

Vow  she  was  called  Salami,  he  Znlamitii,  by  name; 

Ami  they  two  loved  each  ot  ter  dear,  and  each  loved  each  the  same. 
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4. 

Whilomc,  they  both  bad  dwelt  on  earth  and  loved  already  there, 

But  cruel  Death  had  parted  them,  and  night,  and  sin,  and  care ; 

And  on  them,  in  the  sleep  of  Death,  white  wings  had  grown  apace. 

And  they  were  doomed  on  two  far  distant  stars  to  seek  their  place. 

5. 

Thong'll  each  dreamt  of  the  other  in  their  azure  home  above, 

There  fay  a  fathomless  abyss  of  suns  between  their  love; 

And  worlds,  whereof  the  least  God's  own  Omnipotence  displays, 

Lay,  in  their  hosts,  ’twixt  Salami  and  ZulamitlTa blaze. 

6. 

And  then,  consumed  of  his  desire,  did  Zulamith  one  night 
Begin  from  world  to  world  to  build  himself  a  bridge  of  light ; 

And  then  did  Salami,  like  him,  from  her  snn's  glowing  shore 
Begin  a  bridge  from  pole  to  pole,  as  he  had  done  before. 

?. 

One  thousand  years  so  built  they,  with  faith  that  wavered  ne'er. 

And  thus  was  built  the  Milky  Way,  the  starry  bridge  so  fair 
That  fathoms  Heaven's  farthest  depths,  and  links  the  planet  band, 

And  spans  the  mighty  sea  of  space  with  light  from  strand  to  strand. 

8. 

The  Cherubim  were  seized  with  fear,  and  flew  to  God's  white  throne: 

— “  O  Lord!  see  thou  what  Salami  and  Zulamith  have  done  I” 

But  God  Almiehty  smiled,  and,  as  a  glory  spread  below: 

— “What  in  My  world  true  love  hath  built  that  will  I  not  overthrow  1” 

9. 

And  Salami  and  Zulamith,  so  soon  their  toil  was  done. 

Leapt  forth  into  each  other’s  arms;  and,  straight,  a  brilliant  sun. 

The  brightest  in  the  vaulted  sky,  shone  out  where  they  had  been. 

As  through  a  thousand  years  of  grief  a  heart  may  bloom  again. 

10. 

For  all  rvho  on  this  dreary  earth  onee  loved  aright  and  true. 

And  fall  apart  through  Death,  and  care,  and  sin,  and  night,  and  rue. 

So  this  their  love  be  strong  enough  to  link  the  stars  with  love, 

May  trust  such  love  for  sure  to  find  their  longings  rest  above. 

Claud  Traiplar,  in  Temple  Bar, 


TO  GAKTBALDL 

Brave  Garibaldi,  from  the  heart  of  God, 

Tired  with  the  stuff  That  shapes  a  great  emprise, 

With  sword  of  vengeance  and  with  chastening  rod 
To  flash  red  justice  in  men’s  blinking  eyes. 

Thou  hast  done  great  things — made  thine  Italy  free, 

Made  popes  to  fall  and  trampled  slaves  to  rise. 

But  this  one  thing  the  gods  denied  to  thee, 

The  greatest  grace  of  greatness — to  be  wise. 

Good  Garibaldi,  would  thai  thou  might  know. 

What  hasty  wits  are  passing  slow  to  learn — 

That  things  by  inches,  not  by  ells,  do  grow, 

And  meal  is  ground  by  patience  in  the  quern. 

Thy  work  was  done  as  eagles  seize  their  prey  ; 
ikTow  stout -necked  oxen  gently  drive  the  day. 

John  Stuart  Blackie,  in  Fraser's  Magazine, 
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STUDIES  IN  BIOGRAPHY. 

There  are  few  greater  services  that  can  be  done  to  an  age,  short  of 
living  a  good  and  noble  life,  than  that  of  recording  one.  And  biog¬ 
raphy  is  a  branch  of  literary  art  to  which  the  present  generation 
devotes  itself.  Scarcely  any  man  of  note  can  get  safely  out  of  this 
world  without  leaving  behind  him,  already  at  the  easel  and  with  all  tne 
necessary  tools  in  hand,  a  son,  or  a  friend,  or  a  professional  man  oi 
letters,  ready  to  ‘take  him  off’  and  set  forth  his  portrait  in  black  and 
white,  in  voluminous  volumes.  It  has  come  to  be  almost  a  necessary 
compliment  to  a  notability.  We  put  up  the  shutters  on  our  shop  "win¬ 
dows  ;  we  sew  a  bit  of  black  cloth  round  our  arm  ;  and  we  write  the 
life  of  the  departed.  In  some  cases  the  one  operation  is  of  little  more 
importance  than  the  other,  but  it  is  as  inevitable.  It  is  safer  to  do 
what  some  men  take  the  precaution  of  doing,  and  provide  beforehand 
against  the  danger,  by  leaving  behind  us  something  more  or  less  in  the 
shape  of  an  autobiography  ;  but  even  this  only  partially  mends  mat¬ 
ters,  for  it  will  go  hard  with  our  editor  if  he  does  not  re-shape  our  per¬ 
sonal  chronicles,  cut  out  all  that  is  best  in  them,  or  else  supplement 
and  dilute  them  by  telling  the  story  over  again.  There  is  thus  a  per¬ 
petual  example  going  on  of  that  tantalising  performance  wrhich  keeps 
the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear  and  breaks  it  to  the  heart ;  and  in  the 
same  breath  with  which  we  declare  that  the  chronicle  of  a  life  is  one  of 
the  best  things  we  can  have,  wre  are  compelled  to  add  that  we  get 
many  chronicles  of  lives  which  are  about  the  worst  things  that  wre  can 
have — pretentious,  foolish,  and  false,  chronicles  of  all  the  small  beer, 
but  of  little  of  that  divine  elixir  which  keeps  existence  going.  It  is 
true  that  small  beer,  being  matter  of  fact,  is  always  capable  of  being 
measured  and  identified,  while  there  are  but  a  few  that  can  read  the 
meaning  in  a  life,  or  trace  out  wTiat  its  finer  issues  are  and  how  the 
spirit  is  touched  to  them.  Still,  the  dimmest  mirror  may  give  forth 
something,  elsewhere  unattainable,  in  its  broken  reflections,  and  wo 
are  able  to  identify,  notwithstanding  all  the  flaws  in  the  glass,  the 
absence  of  quicksilver,  or  even  the  twist  in  the  metal  wdiich  makes  a 
countenance  awry,  something,  an  outline,  a  gesture,  which  reveals  the 
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original.  We  are  unable  to  say  that  there  is  much  of  this  revelation  in 
the  portrait  contained  in  two  big  volumes  v/ith  which  we  have  just 
been  presented*  of  Charles  Lever.  It  is  a  book  without  insight,  with¬ 
out  penetration,  with  neither  beauty  of  style  nor  force  of  meaning  to 
recommend  it.  The  letters  of  the  subject  of  the  memoir  are  systemat¬ 
ically  and  of  set  purpose  suppressed.  We  think  we  remember  to  have 
found  somewhere  an  intimation  that  this  is  done  with  the  intention  of 
making  a  separate  publication  of  some  of  these  letters,  in  which  case 
it  is  something  very  like  an  intended  exploitation  of  the  public,  by 
dividing  into  two  what  was  certainly  not  too  much  for  one  issue.  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  is  not  an  artist  cf  merit,  but  he  has  evidently  adopted  the 
trade  of  biographer  as  a  tangible  handicraft,  and  in  this  capacity  is 
diligently  cn  the  outlook,  and  industriously  eager  to  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  for  its  exercise.  We  have  no  right  to  debar  him 


from  his  chosen  work,  or  even  to  censure  his  selection  of  a  branch  of 
industry  which  is  nowise  unlawful  or  dishonest  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word.  We  can  only  regret  that  his  virtuous  and  laudable  appli¬ 
cation  to  his  business  should  have  brought  him  across  the  path  of  any¬ 
one  in  whom  we  are  interested.  The  ‘Biographer  of  Bishop  Doyle, 
Lady  Morgan,  Lord  Cloncurry,  Ac.,’  who  is  also  ‘Professor  of  History 
in  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,’  and  a  J.P.,  with  many  other  letters 
to  his  name,  the  meaning  of  which  we  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  de¬ 
cipher,  is  apparently  a  kind  of  national  official,  and  does  not  therefore 
threaten  the  life  of  any  subject  who  is  not  Hibernian,  which  is  a  con¬ 
solatory  reflection.  But  it  is  grievous  that  a  man  like  Lever,  one  for 
whom  all  the  world  has  a  kindness,  a  man  not  great  enough  to  bear 
any  tampering  with  his  memory,  and  full  of  foibles  and  eccentricities 
which  need  delicate  handling,  should  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
such  a  practitioner.  This  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  it  can 
never  now  be  remedied :  for  Lever’s  gift,  such  as  it  was,  was  not  so 
great,  nor  is  his  recollection  so  precious,  that  it  should  be  worth  any 
better  artist’s  while  to  endeavour  to  amend  the  coarse  and  commonplace 
portrait  which  is  here  supplied.  In  this  way  a  trade  biographer  does 
less  harm  to  a  celebrity  of  the  highest  class  than  to  one  of  secondary 
pretensions.  The  larger  genius  will  get  justice  somehow,  but  for  the 
less  there  is  not  much  hope  of  rehabilitation. 

Few  men  have  gained  so  much  kindly  appreciation  from  the  world 
as  the  Irish  novelist,  to  all  appearance  the  last  of  his  race,  who  did  for 
his  country  exactly  what  the  general  public  likes  to  have  done,  enlarg¬ 
ing  and  strengthening  the  conventional  idea  of  it,  and  leaving  us 
more  sure  than  ever  of  the  justice  of  all  our  prejudices  and  the  truth  of 
our  scoffs.  This  is  by  far  the  most  popular  way  at  least  cf  writing 
national  novels.  We  hail  with  lively  satisfaction  every  apparent  proof 
of  those  generalizations  which  save  us  so  much  trouble  in  respect  to 
our  neighbors.  It  is  more  easy  to  conclude  that  the  Italian  is  treach- 


*  Life  of  Charles  Lever,  By  TV\  J,  Fitzpatrick,  L.L  D ,  M  RJ.A.  Chapman 
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pious,  the  Frenchman  fickle  and  light,  the  tSpaniard  proud,  t_e  Scot 
canny  and  calculating,  than  it  is  to  realise  that  the  resemh lances  of 
human  nature  are  more  striking  than  its  differences,  and  that  each 
member  of  a  race  is  an  individual.  Consciously  01  unconsciously , 

T  ever  humored  this  general  inclination.  Nothing  can  be  moie  con¬ 
ventionally  Irish  than  his  Irishmen.  They  are  all  constructed  on  a 
pattern  which  we  understand  and  have  given  in  our  adhesion  to  ,  lor 
does  not  Ireland  contain,  as  everybody  knows,  a  rollicking,  light-heart¬ 
ed,  reckless,  dare-devil  sort  of  population,  madly  brave,  a.nd  "vvi^d^y 
witty,  totally  unfitted  for  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  yet  quick  to 
aopvehend  and  wise  to  know  everything  that  is  ornamental  and  amus¬ 
ing  and  unnecessary?  Levers  art,  so  full  of  freedom  on  the  suiface 
and  so  conventional  underneath,  is  as  inferior  as  can  be  conceived  to 
that  of  Scott,  who  never  lost  sight  of  the  deeper  sea  of  human  nature 
which  underlies  all  local  distinctions;  and  it  is  needless  to  point  out 
which  of  the  two  is  the  most  true  historian  of  national  life.  But,  not¬ 
withstanding,  the  conventional  is  always  sure  of  a  certain  success.  Y  e 
get  in  it  what  we  look  for.  We  have  all  our  foregone  conclusions  car¬ 
ried  out,  and  we  are  pleased  to  feel  that  we  have  been  right  in  our  es¬ 
timate  of  our  neighbours.  At  the  same  time  we  must  add  that  Lever, 
though  Irish  only  by  the  accident  of  birth,  was  in  himself  a  complete 
example  of  the  type  we  accept  as  Irish.  Though  he  was  the  son  of  an 
Englishman,  thrifty  and  hardworking,  he  was  himself  as  gay,  as  reck¬ 
less5,  and  as  extravagant,  accepting  the  pleasures  of  to-day  with  as  lit  Lie 
reference  to  to-morrow,  as  any  descendant  of  Brian  Boru  :  and  em¬ 
bodied  in  his  own  person  all  those  traditions  of  wit,  gaiety,  and  prodi¬ 
gality  which  are  supposed  appropriate  to  the  aborigines  of  the  Emerald 
Isle/  How  this  trick  of  nature  came  about  it,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say.'  The  Irish  air  must  have  got  into  his  head  as  a  baby,  though 
Baxon  by  both  sides  of  the  house,  and  intoxicated  him  from  the  cradle. 
He  lived  a  life  of  wild  uncertainty,  not  knowing  often  enough  what  the 
morrow  might  bring  forth  ;  yet  somehow  managing  it  so  that  the  day, 
which  had°menaced  destruction  before  it  came,  generally  cleared  off 
into  smiles,  and  justified  the  light-hearted  pilgrim’s  reliance  on  his 
fate.  Thus  possessing  the  type  in  himself,  he  drew  upon  it  with  bold 
and  dashing  hardihood,  and  so  long  as  the  first  flush  of  animal  spiiits 
and  unquenchable  gaiety  lasted,  his  gay  dragoons  and  light-hearted 
adventurers,  always  daring,  alwa^^r lucisy,  enjoying  alike  their  dangers 
and  their  successes,  renewed  the  ffd  tradition  of  Irisn  character,  and 

.took  the  soberest  readers  by  storm.  . 

The  task  which  TVPr,  Fitzpatrick  seems  to  have  set  before  him  in  com¬ 
piling  this  memoir  is  to  show  with  how  little  genius  Lever  managed 
to  accomplish  such  a  result,  how  little,  in  short,  he  himself  had  to  do 
with  it  at  all,  and  how  completely  ho  was  indebted  to  casual  meet¬ 
ings  and  social  surroundings  for  his  success.  Y  e  do  not  say  that  the 
‘  Biographer  of  Bishop  Doyle  and  Lady  Morgan  ’  has  any  malignant 
purpose  in  this  attempt,  or  even  that  he  is  aware  that  he  is  doing  his 
best  to  damage  Mr.  Lever.  He  writes  as  a  local  histor.an  so  often 
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writes,  with  unbounded  admiration  for  the  society  of  which  he  forms 
a  part,  and  a  little  less  admiration  for  the  one  notable  individual  who 
is  the  only  man  whom  the  world  cares  to  know  in  that  society.  That 
there  was  *  a  very  social,  well-informed  set  ’  at  Kilrusk,  and  again, 
‘half  a  dozen  companionable  men,  some  of  more  than  average  acu¬ 
men.’  at  Portstewart,  near  the  Giant’s  Causeway,  is  more  important  to 
him  than  the  qualities  of  Lever  himself.  He  is  more  anxious  to  im¬ 
press  upon  the  reader  that  Father  Malachy  and  Father  Tom  were  ex¬ 
act  transcripts  from  the  life,  and  that  4  the  best  of  the  stories  in  Lever’s 
tales  were  told  round  that  mahogany,’  than  to  show  how  Lever’s  im¬ 
agination  took  hold  of  the  racy  and  primitive  country  life,  and  got  the 
flavour  and  savour  of  it,  with  or  without  the  facts  which  are  so  much  less 
important.  But  it  is  scarcely  worth  our  while  to  go  further  into  the 
literary  merits,  or  rather  demerits  of  this  biography.  It  has  no  preten¬ 
sion  to  be  criticised  at  all  as  a  piece-  of  literary  work,  although,  indeed, 
its  pages  are  full  of  national  eccentricities  of  an  unintentional  kind, 
which  are  as  amusing  as  if  they  were  meant  to  be  so.  The  biographer 
and  his  obliging  correspondents  are  alike  obliging  in  this  respect. 
One  lady,  speaking  of  Lever’s  mother,  informs  us  that  4  she  had  a 
brother  who  one  day  appeared  from  India,  bearing  beautiful  presents, 
but  on  returning  to  the  East,  just  as  he  was  about  to  step  on  board, 
he  fell  into  the  Liffey  and  was  lost.’  Another  contributor  describes  how 
Lever  as  a  boy  4  told  stories  at  school,  danced,  fenced,  laughed,  and 
then  rode  off  on  a  pony,  ’  a  charming  climax.  A  little  further  on  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  indulges  in  some  mildly  funny  anecdotes  respecting  a 
medical  authority,  explaining  that  4  these  things  we  give  not  for  their 
point,  but  because  they  reveal  on  Lever's  showing  that  when  a  student 
he  received  comic  grind  from  the  witty  doctor,  whose  sayings,  pruned 
of  thorns  and  slang,  had  effect  upon  the  mind  and  character  of  the 
subsequently  brilliant  humourist.’  4  He  struck  me,’  says  another  con¬ 
tributor,  4  as  a  man  of  most  winning  manners,  which  indeed  were 
shared  by  his  wife,  to  whom  in  the  course  of  my  visit  he  asked  me  to 
give  my  arm.’  When  the  first  book  of  the  series  was  published,  we  are 
told  that  4  the  public  clapped,  the  critics  coughed,  the  cynics  hissed. 
It  was  not  till  long  after  that  the  censer  swung  ;’  and  here  is  an  account 
of  Lever’s  performances  when  a  country  doctor,  which  is  better  still:— 


Lever,  while  dancing  at  balls,  was  danot®g  attendance  with  bright  vigilance  by  the 
bedside  of  suffering  humanity;  and  this  his  worst  Evangelical  enemies  were  con¬ 
strained  to  confess.  Now  whirling  in  the  waltz — a  few  minutes  later  by  the  bedside  of 
danger.  Back  to  the  ball  again  !  engaging  Miss  Dashwood  for  the  Lancers— hurry¬ 
ing  away  to  see  the  cataplasm  renewed,  andTwith  his  own  hand  administering  relief, 
or  spreading  the  balm.  He  arrives  just  in  time  to  take  liis  place  with  the  Belle  of  the 
Ball ;  but  the  intermitted  pulse  of  the  little  sufferer  still  throbs  at  his  own  heart ;  the 
glance  of  its  glassy  eye  is  before  him  ;  and  he  is  less  impressionable  than  usual  to  that 
‘hazel  and  blue,’  which  evoked  his  best  lyric.  He  is  back  with  the  sick  girl  again  ; 
gives  a  stimulant:  she  rallies.  'Within  ten  minutes  he  is  doing  the  same  for  himself 
at  the  supper-table.  Happier  now,  he  is  in  a  state  of  supreme  felicity  when  dancing 
that  ‘Morning  Bell'  gallop,  with  which  the  rout  winds  up.  He  goes  home,  revolving 
in  Lis  mind  some  tonic  wherewith  to  set  up  the  convalescent, 
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Lover  was  tlie  son  of  a  builder  in  Dublin,  to  wnom  Mu  Fit^patiick 
has  applied  a  very  pretty  pedigree.  Let  us  hope  it  is  genuine  :  it  is, 
at  least,  a  respectable  sort  of  thing  to  hang  up  m  tne  vestibule,  t  no  ugh 
we  doubt  how  far  it  is  consistent  with  the  modest  position  of  tlio 
‘English  carpenter  and  builder’  who — which  is  much  more  to  the 
purpose— established  himself  comfortably  in  Dublin,  and  was  alne  to 
&ive  his  children  considerable  educational  advantages,  His  iarnny 
consisted  of  two  sons,  one  ten  years  older  than  the  other.  Tnc  novelist 
was  the  younger  of  the  two.  We  have  various  accounts  of  his  school 
days  from  various  old  contemporaries,  each  of  whom  seems  to  plume 
himself  on  being  the  last  survivor  ;  but  among  them  tney  do  not  add 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  their  playfellow.  He  was  a  nierry  boy  tone! 
of  frolic  and  of  story-telling,  who  played  a  great  many  tricus,  made  a 
number  of  jokes,  told  a  number  of  stories,  went  to  America,  where  he 
had  sundry  (extremely  improbable)  adventures,  and  to  Germany , 
where  he  learned  all  the  odd  ways  of  the  Burchenschaft,  copying  them 
when  he  returned  to  Dublin  in  a  fantastic  society,  of  which  he  was 
himself  ‘  the  most  noble  grand.’  The  survivors  of  this  society  fondly 
declare  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  wittiest  of  social  assemblages  :  and 
Lever  himself  afterwards  pronounced  that  ‘  for  a  witty  doggerel  on  tne 
topic  of  the  hour,  a  smart  epigram,  or  a  clever  piece  of  drollery,  all  1 
have  ever  since  met  of  beaux  esprits  in  my  own.  or  other  countries  coind 
not  approach  comparison  ;  as,  indeed,  most  survivors  of  similar  j  oath¬ 
ful  companies  are  ready  to  swear.  Lever’s  career  at  college  was  not  a 
distinguished  one  ;  indeed,  the  very  fact  of  his  University  education 
at  all  seems  to  have  been  called  in  question  by  contemporary  w  ritci  j , 
however,  we  are  assured  here  that  he  took  his  degree  a m  Hinny  Col¬ 
lege,  Dublin,  in  1827,  being  then,  as  we  guess,  about  twenty-four  years 
of  age.  The  dates,  however,  are  vrildly  confused,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
make  head  or  tail  of  them.  Thus,  we  are  assured  that  Lever  sailed  lor 
America  in  the  spring  of  1829,  and  that  he  afterv/ards  paid  a  visit  to 
Germany,  the  dates  being  arranged  as  follows  :  *  M  e  wrere  at  hist  cus- 

posed,’  the  biographer  says,  ‘  to  place  it  (the  German  expedition)  be¬ 
fore  the  Canadian  trip  ;  but  in  his  account  of  Cologne  he  almdes  to 
the  emotions  he  had  previously  felt  in  viewing  Niagara.  The  hrs. 
part  of  his  “Logbook  of  a  Rambler”  appeared  m  the  “Dublin  Lit¬ 
erary  Gazette”  for  January  16,  1830,  and  wTas  probably  written  towards 
the  end  of  1829.  “In  the  early  part  of  last  year,”  he  writes  “I  was 
waiting  in  Rotterdam,”  which  hxes  the  date,  namely,  1828.  A„  Gottin¬ 
gen  he  passed  the  winter  of  that  year  and  the  ensuing  spring,  1.  e 
the  sprint  in  which  he  wrent  to  America  and  saw  Niagara,  to  Ins  emo¬ 
tions  on  beholding  which  he  has  just  been  said  to  refer  in  Ins  account 
of  Cologne.  This  confused  jumble  proves  that  Mr.  Fitzpatncx  knows 
very  little  about  the  matter,  and  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  note  that, 
with  true  Irish  liberality,  he  has  proved  his  hero  to  have  been  m  two 
places  at  once.  The  whole  story,  however,  of  the  American  experiences 
reads  much  more  like  a  hoax  than  a  record  of  real  adventure.  . 

Lever  took,  we  are  told,  the  degree  ol  Bachelor  ol  Medicin-j  m  lbol, 
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but  instead  of  taking  bis  M.D.  from  bis  own  University,  subsequently 
acquired  one  from  a  foreign  school— a  curious  fact,  if  fact  it  is.  He  be¬ 
gan  bis  practical  work  humbly  enough,  being  sent  oif  with  a  number 
of  other  young  medical  men  to  meet  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  the 
north.  He  was  sent  to  Kilrush,  where,  as  we  have  already  said,  we 
hear  more  of  the  brilliant  society  which  took  the  young  doctor  up  than 
of  himself.  These  local  celebrities  encouraged  and  brought  him  out, 
though  they  thought  him  ‘retiring  and  evidently  nervous.’  ‘To  Mr. 
Keane,’  says  Levers  biographer,  ‘we  owe  the  introduction  of  this  shy 
debutant  to  a  circle  of  genial  well-informed  men.  Had  not  means  been 
taken  to  draw  him  out,  the  genius  within  might  have  dickered  and 
sunk.’  A  footnote  to  this  remarkable  statement  informs  us  that  ‘the 
feeling  finally  merged  into  an  involuntary  motion  of  the  muscles  of  the 
mouth.’  We  do  not  attempt  to  unravel  the  connection  between  these 
sentences.  But  the  fine  human  vanity  of  these  rural  patrons  of  genius 
is  delightful.  Naturally  the  little  country-town  coterie  identified  every 
character  when  ‘  Harry  Lorrequer  ’  burst  upon  them  like  a  thunder¬ 
bolt.  ‘ Who  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag?’  cried  the  men  of  Kilrush. 
They  gave  themselves  the  entire  credit  of  the  production.  The  doctor 
was  but  a  kind  of  secretary,  betraying  these  good  things  to  the  world. 
Even  his  own  family  shared  this  feeling.  ‘John  Lever  told  me  that  he 
became  aware  that  his  brother  was  the  author  of  “Harry  Lorrequer” 
from  the  story  of  Father  Darre  and  the  Pope.  But  ah! ’he  added, 

‘  how  inferior  to  my  father’s  mode  of  telling  it !  ’  Lever  himself  could 
have  done  nothing  more  laughable  than  this  serious  narrative  of  his 
own  appearance — wild  Trinity  College  under  graduate,  bold  and  bra¬ 
zen  medical  student,  ‘most  noble  grand,’  and  Dublin  wit  as  he  was — 
in  the  capacity  of  a  ‘  shy  debutant,'  whose  genius  might  have  been 
quenched  altogether  but  for  the  insight  and  encouragement  of  the  bril¬ 
liant  circles  in  Kilrush. 

However,  the  life  of  a  country  doctor,  laborious  and  ill-rewarded  as 
it  is,  was  no  doubt  of  great  advantage  to  the  young  writer  full  of  fun 
and  animal  spirits  and  sympathy,  with  an  eye  to  see  all  the  humours  of 
the  country-side  about  which  he  was  continually  dashing,  driving  ‘a 
pair  of  gray  bloods,’  says  one  witness,  and  carrying  out,  like  one  of  his 
own  heroes,  every  wild  fancy  that  came  into  his  head.  ‘  Once,  when 
galloping  to  visit  some  patient,  he  came  full  tilt  against  a  turf  cart  as 
it  suddenly  emerged  from  a  side  street,  and,  not  having  room  to  pull 
in  his  horse,  he  “put  in”  the  spurs  and  lifted  him  over  the  load  of 
turf,  which  feat  gained  him  the  name  of  the  Mad  Doctor.’  On  another 
occasion,  in  the  streets  of  Coleraine,  he  is  said  to  have  jumped  over  a 
horse  and  cart,  perhaps  another  version  of  the  same  heroic  incident. 
Not  much  less  daring  is  the  fact  that  he  married  on  the  strength  of  that 
parish  doctorship  at  Portstewart,  and  sent  off  his  last  twenty  pounds  to 
buy  a  ball  dress  for  his  wife  when  an  invitation  came  to  them  for  a 
dance  at  a  great  house,  which  the  gay  young  couple  could  not  resist. 
Fortunately  other  resources  were  beginning  to  open  up.  The  ‘Dublin 
University  Magazine’  was  instituted  about  the  time  of  Levers  marriage, 
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more  humbly  than  any  of  its  contemporaries,  ‘  by  six  collegians,  each 
of  us  subscribing  ten  pounds,’ — a  modest  capital  with  which  to  start  a 
great  literary  venture.  Lever  began  to  contribute  at  an  early  penod, 
sending  some  unimportant  tales,  which  have  not  been  preserved.  But 
how  it  happened  to  him  to  strike  the  vein  of  which  he  was  to  mako  so 
much  we  are  not  informed.  He  would  seem  to  have  fallen  by  chance 
and  natural  fitness  into  the  gay  ‘Confessions’  and  erratic  career  of 
Harry  Lorrequer.  His  previous  writings  had  evidently  not  prepared 
any  of  his  friends  for  an  outburst  so  characteristic,  ancf  so  full  of  dash 
and  daring.  Fortunately,  however,  he  found,  as  most  successful 
writers  do,  a  publisher  with  imagination  and  judgment  enough  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  it  was  really  something  genuine  in  its  way,  which  his  new 
contributor,  still  unaware  that  this  venture  was  different  from  the 
others,  had  brought  him.  They  stumbled  together,  writer  and  printer, 
into  success.  Lever  himself,  though  not  naturally  diffident,  does  not 
seem  to  have  realised  for  a  long  time  that  what  had  cost  him  so  little  could 
be  worth  so  much.  He  continually  demands  from  his  publisher  the 
applauses  of  the  newspapers,  probably  feeling  that  nothing  but  such 
matter  of  fact  evidence  could  make  him  quite  sure  of  the  reality  of  his 
‘hit;’  and  altogether,  so  far  as  we  can  see  him  through  Mr.  Fitzpat¬ 
rick’s  rendering,  conducted  himself  with  the  caution  and  doubt  ot  a 
man  still  far  from  sure  that  the  public  were  not  making  a  mistake. 
Throughout  all  his  life,  though  he  would  puff  himself  on  occasion  with 
a  barefaced  humour,  quite  distinct  from  vanity,  we  never  see  any  trace 
of  elation  over  his  own  powers,  or  self-admiration  of  any  kind. .  Per¬ 
haps  Lever  was  too  reckless,  too  insouciant ,  too  hugger-mugger,  if  the 
word  may  be  used  in  a  literary  sense,  for  any  of  the  exhibitions  of  in¬ 
tellectual  self-esteem.  He  wrote,  as  he  lived,  from  hand  to  mouth; 
feeling  himself  very  lucky  when  he  succeeded,  in  much  the  same  way 
as  he  was  lucky  when  he  had  good  cards  at  whist,  and  cast  down  in¬ 
deed  when  he  failed,  but  not  with  any  feeling  of  personal  responsibil¬ 
ity.  To  the  end,  like  many  men  of  greater  genius,  he  never  seems  to 
have  been  clear  as  to  what  was  his  best,  but  went  on  boldly,  dashing 
as  of  old  over  all  obstacles,  as  ready  to  put  in  the  spurs  and  lift  his 
reckless  Pegasus  over  a  difficulty,  as  he  wa3  to  bolt  a  pike  or  clear  a 
cart  in  Coleraine. 

In  the  meantime  he  went  to  Brussels,  where,  with  easy  audacity,  he 
called  himself  Physician  to  the  British  Legation,  an  appointment 
which  it  now  appears  did  not  exist.  Lever’s  conscience  was  quite  im¬ 
pervious  to  any  blame  in  respect  to  such  an  innocent  fib.  But  though 
he  had  no  distinct  appointment  he  seems  to  have  got,  if  not  into  prac¬ 
tice,  at  least  into  the  best  society,  always  a  prime  object,  and  lived  ex¬ 
pensively  as  was  natural  to  him,  in  great  gaiety  and  sociability,  inter¬ 
rupted  by  brief  intervals  of  difficulty  and  doubt,  in  which  he  wished 
himself  back  in  his  dispensary,  and  persuaded  himself  that  the  life  of 
a  country  doctor  was  a  better  passport  to  competency  than  that  of  a 
popular  author.  It  seems  unlikely  that  a  man  so  fond  of  society  and 
movement  could  have  had  a  '.ything  like  a  practice  in  the  gay  little 
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capital  where  he  wrote  his  second  book,  4  Charles  O’Malley,’ in  the 
opinion  ol  many  people  the  best  of  all  the  brotherhood ;  but  he  did 
continue  more  or  less  to  exercise  his  profession.  He  tells  us,  on  one  of 
the  few  occasions  on  •which  his  biographer  permits  him  to  speak  for 
himself,  that  he  was  ‘very  low  with  fortune  ’  at  the  time  ‘O'Malley  ’  was 
begun.  4  At  the  same  time,’  he  says,  4 1  had  then  an  amount  of  spring 
in  my  temperament,  and  a  power  of  enjoying  life,  -which  I  can  honest¬ 
ly  say  I  never  found  surpassed.  The  world  had  for  me  all  the  interest 
of  an  admirable  comedy  in  which  the  paid  allotted  to  myself,  if  not  a 
high  or  foreground  one,  was  eminently  suited  to  my  taste.’  4 1  wrote 
as  I  felt,’  he  adds,  4  sometimes  in  good  spirits,  sometimes  in  bad;  always 
carelessly,  for,  God  help  me,  lean  do  no  better. 

This,  no  doubt,  was  the  great  secret  of  his  success.  Though  we  agree 
devoutly  with  the  greatest  of  living  moralists  that  genius  may,  at  least 
on  one  of  its  sides,  be  described  as  an  inhnite  capability  of  taking 
trouble,  yet  there  is  a  charm  in  the  spontaneous,  even  the  careless, 
when  kept  alive  by  a  spark  of  genuine  life,  which  always  appeals  to 
the  sympathies  of  mankind.  Even  genius  has  to  be  wary  how  it  shows 
the  signs  of  taking  trouble,  and  the  ease  and  flow  of  a  stream  which  is 
evidently  natural,  and  carries  everything  along  with  it  in  a  bold  and 
sparkling  rush  of  constitutional  vigour,  is  always  attractive.  When 
Lever’s  flrst  flush  of  impulse  failed,  and  he  began  to  take  trouble,  hav¬ 
ing  no  natural  instinct  that  way,  the  interest  of  the  public  failed  also. 
He  was  wiser,  more  thoughtful,  perhaps  on  the  whole  better  worth 
reading;  but  he  had  lost  the  ingenuous  fervour,  the  harebrained  im¬ 
petuosity,  the  dash  and  spontaneousness  which  were  his  chief  attrac¬ 
tions.  4  The  Dodd  Family  ’  is  a  much  more  elaborate  performance  than 
‘Charles  O’Malley.’  It  has  far  higher  moral  desert,  the  virtue  of  con¬ 
scientious  effort  ;  but  it  is  not  to  this  grave  production  of  his  manhood 
that  the  reader  turns.  There  is  something  far  more  attractive  in  the 
disjointed  adventures,  poured  out  anyhow,  just  as  they  occurred  to 
him,  in  hearty  enjoyment  and  fullness  of  life,  of  the  Irish  dragoon. 

Space  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  Lever’s  life  in  detail.  The  reader 
will  receive  a  vague  impression  of  it,  not  to  be  altogether  spoiled  by 
any  badness  of  telling  from  the  volumes  before  us.  As  he  began  life, 
so  he  went  on,  save  that  all  the  extravagances  of  his  nature  increased  as 
time  passed,  and  the  young  fellow  who  made  himself  talked  of  by  prac¬ 
tical  jokes,  or  by  vaulting  over  a  horse  and  cart  in  his  way,  or  by  any 
other  mode  of  harmless  display,  in  early  years,  went  on  getting  him¬ 
self  talked  of  all  his  life  long,  by  extravagances  perhaps  not  less  harm¬ 
less,  but  creating  a  greater  amount  of  animadversion.  There  was  too 
much  champagne,  too  many  cards,  with  the  irregularities  attendant  on 
both,  throughout  his  gay  life.  It  was  not  whisky,  which  would  have 
been  degradation;  but  in  the  long  run  it  was  scarcely  less  dangerous. 
And  he  had  all  the  liberality  which  belongs  to  his  careless  nature;  he 
did  not  choose  always  to  be  entertained,  but  loved  to  be  in  his  turn 
the  entertainer,  to  give  the  best  of  wine  and  cookery,  and  to  lavish  his 
money  upon  his  friends.  Ke  kept  4  quite  a  stud  of  horses,’  and  rode 
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about  with  his  children  round  him— a  remarkable  group,  the  girls  on 
their  ponies,  with  auburn  hair  hanging  over  their  shoulders,  and  wear* 
incr  fantastic  dresses,  so  that  he  was  not  un  frequently  taxeil  for  the 
head  of  a  circus,  a  mistake  which  amused  him.  greatly.  .  Tlie^  mixture 
of  tender  vanity  and  fondness,  delight  in  his  children  s  society,  and 
pleasure  in  showing  them  oft,  which  appear  in  this  incident,  aio  tlioi- 
oughly  characteristic  of  the  man.  He  loved  to  give  a  sensation  to  his 
fellow-creatures  in  the  dullness  of  ordinary  life,  as  well  as  to  make  one, 
and  exhibit  his  fine  horses  and  his  skill  in  the  management  of  them, 
and  all  the  beauty  and  the  splendour  of  his  belongings;  there  was 
amiability  in  all  his  vanity,  yet-  also  a  love  of  display  and  genial  self- 
exhibition  in  all  his  kindnesses.  As  he  went  on  in  life  these  peculiari¬ 
ties  formalised  themselves,  losing  the  gay  dash  of  youth  to  which 
everything  is  pardonable,  and  calling  forth  the  remarks^ of .  unkind 
tongues,  as  the  riding,  and  the  swimming,  and  the  card-playing,  the 
late  hours,  and  the  luxurious  living,  and  the  necessities  which  now 
and  then  interrupted  and  threatened  to  break  up  life  altogether,  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  patent  to  the  observation  of  the  world.  Such  a 
life  must  have  huge  drawbacks;  but  perhaps  its  uncertainties,  its  hair¬ 
breadth  ’scapes,  its  despairs  and  threat enings  of  ruin,  had  not  much 
more  effect  than  the  hardship  and  headlong  perils  of  a  campaign  such 
as  Lever  loved  to  describe.  They  gave  zest  to  the  brilliant  gaiety,  the 
lavish  and  thoughtless,  enjoyment;  and  a  man  who  thus  manages  to 
get  by  hook  or  by  crook  all  that  he  most  likes  in  this  life — beautiful 
villas,  fine  horses,  a  luxurious  table,  a  variety  of  excellent  society,  and 
the  constant  company  of  those  he  loves— is  in  reality  less  to  be  pitied 
than  the  more  humdrum  individual  who  denies  himself  many  fine 
things  in  order  to  live  tranquilly,  without  debt  or  danger,  *  within  his 
income,’  according  to  the  most  respectable  ideal  of  domesticity.  He 
has  indeed  the  best  of  it  in  every  particular,  since,  after  thus  triumph¬ 
antly  getting  his  own  way,  he  gets  the  sympathy  which  his  occasional 
paying  of  the  penalty  calls  forth,  into  the  bargain. 

Lever  spent  the  greater  paid-  of  his  later  life  in  Italy,  and  was,  during 
his  last  years,  in  the  diplomatic  service,  holding  the  post  of  vice-consul  at 
Spezzia*  and  afterwards  at  Trieste,  in  which  latter  place  dullness  for  the 
first  time  seised  upon  him.  And  there  he  lost  his  wife,  trie  b cloyed 
companion  of  all  his  vicissitudes,  whom  he  had  fallen  in  love  with 
when  a  boy  at  school,  and  to  whom  he  had  been  always  bound  by  the 
most  tender  affection.  He  did  not  long  survive  her,  and  life  was  a 
blank  to  him  after  she  was  gone.  He  died  at  Trieste  in  the  spring  (so 
far  as  can  be  made  out  from  the  want  of  dates)  of  1872.  His  books 
have  come  down  from  the  position  they  once  held,  almost  abreast  of 
the  works  of  his  two  great  contemporaries,  Dickens  and  Thackeray.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  even  that  there  was  a  time  when  he  was  thought  a 
competitor  with  them  for  the  highest  rank  in  fiction.  Few  mature 
readers,  we  believe,  now  think  of  taking  up  by  choice  one  of  those 
dashing  productions  which  pleased  us  so  much  in  our  youth;  but 
though  we  are  no  longer  young,  there  are  always  others  who  are,  and 
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with  them  “Harry  Lorrequer  ”  and  “Charles  O’Malley”  still  hold  a 
scarcely  diminished  place. 

It  seems  a  kind  of  disrespect  to  Thackeray,*  after  reviewing  at  length 
a  bad  and  big  book  upon  the  life  of  his  friend  and  contemporary,  who 
was  so  greatly  his  inferior  in  art,  and  even  in  manly  dignity  and  merit 
in  life,  to  take  up  the  brief  and  incomplete  chapter  of  biography,  which 
is  all  the  world  has  had  of  him.  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope — well  qualified 
as  a  literary  workman  and  as  a  friend  to  give  some  idea  of  the  attract¬ 
ive  figure  of  a  man  wrho,  though  buried  these  thirteen  years,  we  can 
scarcely  feel  to  be  dead;  but  hampered  by  a  hundred  reticences  and 
limitations,  by  the  reluctance  of  Thackeray’s  representatives  to  trans¬ 
gress  his  own  wish,  and  by  the  very  warmth  of  the  jealous  love  which 
guards  his  memory— has  produced,  wre  need  scarcely  say,  an  interest¬ 
ing  study  of  the  author  of  “Vanity  Fair”  and  his  productions,  with 
something  not  much  more  than  a  frontispiece,  a  vignette,  a  sketch 
softly  outlined  and  lightly  tinted,  of  the  man.  It  is  all  we  have  got, 
and  it  is  all  we  are  likely  to  have;  but  it  is  scarcely  substantial  enough 
to  j  ustify  comment.  But  there  is  much  reference  in  Mr.  Fitzpatrick’s 
large  and  loose  volumes  to  the  far  greater  artist,  against  whom  he  does 
not  scruple  to  measure  his  hero;  and  the  very  suggestion  of  the  period 
in  which  “Harry  Rollicker”  encountered  his  many  adventures,  recalls 
the  true  and  great  humourist,  'who  by  a  touch  of  happy  travesty  char¬ 
acterised  Lever  and  his  works  as  he  did  so  many  other  men  and  things. 
There  seems  a  certain  impertinence  in  putting  forth  the  details  of  a 
life  so  sad  and  so  cheery,  so  bravely  gay  in  courage  and  endurance,  so 
tender  and  soft  at  heart,  so  “cynical”  to  the  vulgar  understanding,  so 
remorseless  to  the  mean  and  false.  Why  it  is  that  we  should  feel  this 
we  cannot  tell;  it  is  in  itself  a  tribute  to  the  more  delicate,  more  noble 
nature  of  the  man.  Dickens  has  been  stripped  bare  to  the  very  inner 
core  of  his  living,  and  nobody  has  minded  much;  neither  do  we  feel 
the  least  compunction  in  respect  to  all  the  details  given  of  Lever,  which 
indeed  we  knew  before.  Thackeray  has  been  as  long — nay,  longer — 
gone  from  the  midst  of  us,  and  we  all  know  dimly  the  great  misfor¬ 
tune  that  overclouded  his  life,  and  the  beautiful  tenderness  with  which 
he  was  father  and  mother  alike  to  his  children — but  it  almost  wounds 
us  to  draw7  the  veil  from  a  career  which  he  accepted  so  bravely  and 
sweetly,  with  no  crying  out  against  fate.  No  author  of  recent  times 
has  worked  himself  so  entirely  into  the  love  of  his  readers.  It  was 
not  so  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  when  the  virtuous  public  thought 
him  cynical,  and  contrasted  his  unheroical  familiarity  with  the  blem¬ 
ishes  and  weaknesses  of  human  nature  with  his  great  rival’s  senti¬ 
mentalities,  much  to  his  disadvantage.  We  can  ourselves  remember, 
in  the  fervour  of  youthful  optimism,  to  have  protested  with  hot  indig¬ 
nation  against  those  lowering  views  of  life,  those  revelations  of  un¬ 
conscious  vanity,  with  which  he  disturbed  all  our  ideas  of  the  perfect; 
and  it  is  certain  that  among  the  mass  of  ordinary  readers,  the  multi- 
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easy  and  dashing  sketches;  but  toiled  upward  for  a  long  time  .before’ 
his  hand  touched  at  a  hazard  the  hidden  spring,  and  the  door  flew  open 
before  him.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  lived  a  struggling  life  ;  spending 
and  losing  in  the  first  place  the  little  fortune  to  which  he  was  born, 
and  then  for  a  number  of  years  struggling  along  with  varying  degrees 
of  unprosperity,  neither  happy  in  his  circumstances,  nor  fortunate  in 
his  efforts,  but  always  cheerful,  always  honourable  and  self-sustained  ; 
a  man  flung  by  stress  of  weather  into  many  out-of-the-way  vessels  and 
voyages,  but  never  staining  his  good  name,  or  leaving  shame  behind 
him.  Mr.  Trollope  is  disposed  to  discourse  a  good  deal  upon  the  story 
■which  does  not  furnish  him  with  the  details  he  loves.  And  indeed  we 
cannot  but  regret  that,  having  been  opened  up  at  all,  it  should  not 
have  been  given  with  more  detail,  and  a  more  complete  revelation  af¬ 
forded  us  of  the  life-long  sorrows  and  deprivations,  the  sweet  and  gay 
and  melancholy  humour  with  which  he  faced  his  troubles,  and  the 
purity  and  honour  of  the  imperfect  and  diminished  life  to  which  ho 
was  sentenced  from  early  manhood,  and  which  he  lived  heroically, 
seeking  no  compromises  or  compensations  for  the  loss  which  honour 
and  duty  called  upon  him  to  hear.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  a 
great  writer  protested  against  the  excuses  offered  for  some  offenders 
against  justice,  that  they  were  highly  moral  and  devoted  to  their  wives 
and  children;  but  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  protest,  it  is  but 
right  that  such  a  moral  hero  as  Thackeray  should  have  his  meed  of 
praise.  Society  has  learned  to  condone  many  a  doubtful  connection 
formed  by  those  who  have  genius  (or  rank  or  wealth)  sufficient  to  com¬ 
pel  its  tolerance  quand  meme.  But  here  was  a  man  who  might  have  been 
excused  if  any  could,  whom  no  one  could  have  had  the  right  to  judge 
harshly,  but  who  asked  no  indulgence,  required  no  tolerance,  and 
lived  his  half-life  with  uncomplaining  courage.  The  circumstances  are 
such  that  perhaps  no  biographer  could  yet  speak  with  perfect  freedom 
of  this  part  of  Thackeray's  life.  He  was  a  man  of  the  world,  a  man  full 
of  life  and  the  love  of  enjoyment,  and  at  the  same  time  of  domestic 
affection  and  that  need  of  household  expansion  and  the  support  of  love 
and  sympathy  which  belong  to  most  fine  natures;  yet  he  bore  without 
a  murmur  the  desolation  of  his  home,  and  left  not  the  ghost  of  any 
doubtful  connection  to  disturb  the  adoring  devotion  of  his  children. 


When  so  many  indiscretions  are  condoned,  should  not  this  noble  dis¬ 
cretion  and  self-command  be  told  in  his  praise  ?  There  is  no  more 
beautiful  feature  in  Lever’s  life  than  his  faithful  love  for  the  wife  who 
was  everything  to  him;  there  can  be  no  nobler  trait  in  any  existence 
than  Thackeray’s  undeviating  fidelity  to  the  wife  who,  by  the  saddest 
of  afflictions,  was  nothing  to  him,  and  could  not  even  have  felt  any 
pang,  had  he  escaped  somehow,  as  so  many  men  do,  from  the  bond 
which  cut  him  oft  from  so  many  of  the  enjoyments  of  life. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Trollope  is  a  little  apt  to  moralise  upon  the 
life  which  he  is  not,  we  suppose,  permitted  to  fill  in  with  fuller  partic¬ 
ulars.  He  gives  Thackeray  credit  for  irregularity  and  idleness,  and 
tells  us  various  particulars  of  his  dilatoriness.  One,  for  instance,  which 
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ended  very  pleasantly  for  Mr.  Trollope  himself,  in  the  substitution  of 
a  hastily  written  (but  admirable)  stoiy  of  his  own  for  the  novel  plan¬ 
ned  and  intended  by  Thackeray  with  which  the  *  Gomanl  Magazine 
began  its  career.  This  passage,  however,  is  so  extremely  characteris¬ 
tic,  if  not  of  Thackeray,  at  least  of  Mr.  Trollope,  that  we  are  tempted  to 

give  it  in  full. 

About  two  months  before  the  opening  day  I  wrote  to  him  suggesting  that  he  should 
accept  from  me  a  scries  of  four  short  stories  ou  which  1  was  engaged.  I  got  back  a 
Ion 'r  letter  in  which  lie  said  nothing  about  my  short  stories,  but,  asking  w  hethci 
coiild  e:o  to  work  at  once  and  let  him  have  a  long  novel  so  that  it  might  begin  u  it .1 
the  fiidst  number.  At  the  same  time  I  heard  from  the  publisher,  who  suggested  some 
interesting  little  details  as  to  honorarium.  The  little  details  were  very  interesting, 
hut  absolutely  no  time  was  allowed  me.  It  was  required  that  the  hist  portion  ot  my 
book  should  be  in  the  printer's  hands  within  a  mouth.  Now  it  was  my  theory,  anil 
ever  since  this  occurrence  has  been  my  practice,  to  see  the  end  ot  my  own  wor^  before 
the  public  should  see  the  commencement.  If  I  did  this  thing  I  must  not  only  abandon 
my  theory,  but  instantly  contrive  a  story,  or  begin  to  write  it  before  it  was  com  rived. 
That  was  what  I  did,  urged  by  the  interesting  nature  of  the  details.  .  .  •  v  ill  not 
say  that  the  storv  which  came  was  good,  but  it  was  received  with  greater  favour  than 
any  I  had ‘written  before  or  have  written  since.  I  thick  that  almost  anything  u  ouhl 
then  have  been  accepted  coming  under  Thackeray's  editorship.  .  . 

I  was  astonished  that  work  should  be  required  in  such  haste,  knowing  that  much 
preparation  had  been  made,  and  that  the  service  of  almost  any  English  novelist 
might  have  been  obtained  if  asked  for  in  due  time.  It  was  my  readiness  teat  va.> 
needed  rather  than  any  other  gift.  The  riddle  was  read  to  me  after  a  time,  l  hack- 
eray  had  himself  intended  to  begin  with  one  of  his  own  great  novels,  but  had  put  it  on 
till  it  was  too  late.  ‘  Lovel  the  Widower,’  was  commenced  at  the  same  time  as  my 
story,  but  ‘  Lovel  the  Widower  ’  was  not  substantial  enough  to  appear  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  joint  at  the  banquet.  Though  your  guests  will  undoubtedly  dine  on  the  litt  c 
delicacies  you  provide  for  them,  there  must  be  a  heavy  saddle  of  mutton  among 
the  viands  prepared,  I  was  the  saddle  of  mutton,  Thackeray  having^  omitted  to 
get  his  joint  down  to  the  fire  in  time  enough.  My  fitness  lay  in  my  capacity  lor  quick 
roasting. 


‘  It  was  liis  nature  to  be  idle — to  put  off  his  work,  Mr.  Trollope  says 
in  another  place,  with  all  the  conscious  strength  of  a^  man  who  t-aii.es 
Time  by  the  forelock,  does  his  so  many  hours  of  work  daily,  and  has 
so  many  novels  to  the  good,  all  put  away  in  drawers  and  ready  foi  me, 
according  to  the  whisper  of  malicious  gossip.  Thackeray  did  not  do 
this  ;  he  wrote  from  hand  to  mouth,  composing  part  by  part  as  he  pub¬ 
lished  them,  a  mode  which,  notwithstanding  the  undoubted  advan¬ 
tages  of  Mr.  Trollope’s  more  orderly  way,  has  also  something  to  recom¬ 
mend  it,  especially  for  the  writer  to  whom  it  is  essential  to  be  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  his  readers,  and  to  keep  up  the  freshness  of  his  own  intc±- 
est  by  way  of  holding  theirs.  And  it  was  no  doubt  a  method  very  suit¬ 
able  to  the  character  of  Thackeray’s  work,  of  which  the  plot  and  story 
are  the  smallest  part,  and  which,  opening.  u.p  one  mind,  and  soul,  and 
life  after  another  in  an  apparently  capricious,  episodical  way,  fell  in 
very  well  with  the  new  start  of  every  month,  which  made  it  natural 
and  advantageous  for  the  artist  to  shift  the  light  of  his  lamp,  so  that 
noyr  one  little  circle,  now  another,  should  glow  with  that  complete, 
minute,  and  all-pervading  illumination  which  makes  every  charac¬ 
ter  and  every  foible  of  every  character,  and  their  goodness  and  tueir 
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truth,  and  their  little  fibs  and  deceits,  and  (til  the  unseen,  half-con¬ 
scious  mechanism  of  their  lives,  so  familiar  to  us.  But  perhaps  Mr. 
Trollope  does  not  quite  see,  being  a  man  of  more  orderly  and  indus¬ 
trious  ways,  how  this  *  idleness  ’  of  his  friend’s  nature  chimed  in  with 
the  conditions  of  his  art. 

"Working  in  this  way  as  he  lived,  his  craft  no  distinct  thing  to  be 
shelved  in  so  many  hours  of  close  labour,  and  put  away  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course  of  his  existence,  Thackeray  went  on  after  his  first  great 
success,  a  true  spectator,  a  more  graphic  and  familiar  chorus  than  an¬ 
cient  art  ever  invented,  showing  to  all  beholders  how  the  world  wag¬ 
ged.  Great  passions  were  not  in  his  way,  and  he  studiously  disowned 
the  heroic,  notwithstanding  that  perhaps  the  most  purely  heroic  figure 
of  modern  fiction  owes  existence  to  his  hand.  George  Eliot  p»rofesses 
a  far  more  serious  meaning  than  Thackeray,  and  is  the  possessor  of  at 
least  an  equal  genius,  but  neither  has  she,  nor  any  other  writer  of  the 
century,  invented  for  us  anything  that  can  stand  by  the  side  of 
Thomas  Newcome.  But  the  genius  to  whom  we  owe  that  ideal  gentle¬ 
man  wrent  through  the  world  laughing  in  the  face  of  his  countrymen, 
and  protesting  that  the  heroic  was  not,  and  that-  his  were  novels  with¬ 
out  a  hero.  Naturally  the  public  took  his  art  at  his  own  word,  not 
seeing  the  humour  of  the  protest,  nor  how  the  writer  was  laugh¬ 
ing  softly,  with  the  tears  almost  too  deep  down,  to  be  visible,  at  his 
own  certainty  of  an  ideal  and  heroiG  human  nature  as  well  as  at 
theirs.  One  can  imagine  that  he  laughed  still,  but  a  little  ruefully, 
when  he  found  how  entirely  he  had  succeeded  in  producing  the  confu¬ 
sion  he  had  worked  for,  and  in  getting  one  of  the  tenderest  of  human 
hearts  branded  with  the  name  of  cynic.  But  all  the  same  it  was  his 
own  doing  ;  for  how  were  the  unknown  masses,  who  knew  nothing  of 
him  but  what  he  chose  to  tell  us,  to  see  through  the  paradox.  Happily 
by  this  time  it  has  explained  itself. 

It  was  Thackeray’s  name  which  floated  off  into  full  flood  of  prosper¬ 
ity  our  able  and  brilliant  contemporary,  the  ‘Comhili  Magazine.’ 
Some  of  the  ‘  Roundabout  Papers,’  published  in  its  earlier  years,  were 
among  the  most  exquisite  chapters  he  ever  wrote ;  easier,  as  being  a 
direct  communication  from  himself  to  his  audience,  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  any  formal  framework  of  a  story  to  interfere  with  the  flow 
of  his  commentary ;  and  full  of  all  the  softness  and  kindness  of  his 
real  nature.  Everything  he  touched  at  last  turned  to  gold.  One  of  the 
enterprises  of  his  life,  his  lectures,  wras  undertaken  greatly  against  the 
grain,  and  with  many  doubts  as  to  the  effect  it  might  have  upon  his 
reputation  and  standing,  for  the  most  tender  and  laudable  of  purposes, 
PubliG  opinion  has  fully  pronounced  against  the  idea  that  public  ap^ 
nearancesof  this  kind  are  derogatory  in  any  case.  But  wo  cannot  see 
W  they  ever  could  have  been  derogatory  in  his,  since  there  was  in 
them  no  trading  upon  bygone  effort,  no  reproduction  of  old  work, 
made  piquant  by  the  exhibition  of  the  artist  himself  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  the  public  ;  but  a  series  of  original  compositions  madehoru 
fide  for  the  object  he  had  in  view. 
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A3  there  is  so  little  opportunity  of  giving  a  fair  impression  of  this 
man  as  a  man,  to  the  reader  who  has  no  other  means  of  knowing,  w  e 
may  quote  the  end  of  Mr.  Trollope’s  essay  in  biography,  wmch  shows 
at  least  the  estimate  of  Thackeray’s  character  made  by  those  who  knew 
him  best. 

His  charity  was  overflowing,  his  generosity  excessive.  I  heard  once  a  story  of  woe 
from  a  man  who  was  a  dear  friend  of  both  of  us.  The  gentleman  wanted  a  large  sum 
of  monev  instantly— something  under  two  thousand  pounds— had  no  natural  friends 
who  could  provide  it,  but  must  go  utterly  to  the  wall  without  it  Pondering  over  this 
sad  condition  of  things  just  revealed  to  me,  I  met  Thackeray  between  the  tv  o  raount- 
ed  heroes  of  the  Horse  Guards,  and  told  him  the  story.  l)o  you  mean  to  sa.y  that  I 
am  to  find  the  two  thousand  pounds  ?  ’  he  said  angrily,  with  some  expletives.  1  ex¬ 
plained  that  I  had  not  even  suggested  the  doing  of  anything,  only  that  we  might  clis- 
cuss  the  matter.  Then  there  came  over  his  face  a  peculiar  smile,  and  a  v  mk  in  his 
eve.  and  he  whispered  his  suggestion  as  though  half  ashamed  of  Ins  meanness.  Ill 
a-o  half.  ’  he  said,  ‘  if  anybody  will  do  the  rest.’  And  he  did  go  halt  at  a  day  or  tv  o  s 
notice,  though  the  gentleman  was  no  more  than  simply  a  friend.  1  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  add  that  the  money  was  quickly  repaid.  I  could  tell  various  stones  ot  the 

same  kind,  only  that  I  lack  space.  _  ,  ,.  .  ,  . 

He  was  no  cynic,  but  he  was  a  satirist,  and  could  now  and  then  be  a  satirist  m  con¬ 
versation.  hitting  very  hard  when  he  did  hit.  When  he  was  in  America  he  met  at 
dinner  a  literary  gentleman  of  high  character,  middle-aged,  and  most  dignified  de¬ 
portment.  The  gentleman  was  one  whose  character  and  acquirements  stood  very 
high— deservedly  so— but  who  in  society  had  that  air  of  wrapping  his  toga  around 
him  which  adds,  or  is  supposed  to  add,  many  cubits  to  a  man  s  height.  Hut  he  had  a 
broken  nose.  At  dinner  he  talked  much  of  the  tender  passion,  and  did  so  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  stirred  up  Thackeray’s  feelings  of  the  ridiculous.  W  hat  has  the  world 
come  to  ’  said  Thackeray,  out  loud  to  the  table,  ‘when  two  broken-nosed  old  fogies 
like  you  and  me  sit  talking  about  love  to  each  other  ! 1  The  gentleman  was  astound¬ 
ed,  and  could  only  sit  wrapping  his  toga  in  silent  dismay  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 


These  incidents  are  almost  equally  delightful  and  characteristic  of 
the  man,  who  could  not  hear  to  see  trouble  without  relieving  it,  oi 
pretentious  folly  without  slaying  it  with  swift  and  penetrating  shafts 
of  ridicule.  Mr.  Trollope  concludes  his  work  by  declaring  with  an 
emotion  which  does  him  honour  : — 

Such  is  mv  idea  of  the  man  whom  many  call  cynic,  but  whom  I  regard  as  one  of  the 
most  soft-hearted  of  human  beings,  sweet  as  Charity  itself,  who  went  about  the  world 
dropping  pearls,  doing  good,  and  never  wilfully  inflicting  a  wound. 

We  may  add  that  the  mere  fact  of  this  little  biographical  chapter  hav¬ 
ing  been  written,  should,  we  think,  incline  Thackeray  s  representatives 
to  reconsider  the  expediency  of  giving  a  fuller  picture  to  the  world. 
As  it  has  not  been  possible  to  conform  to  the  letter  of  his  wish,  perhaps 
it  would  be  more  according  to  the  spirit  of  that  wish,  that  he  should 
be  made  known  to  posterity  in  a  perfect  and  complete  manner,  rather 
than  by  slight  sketches  and  broken  gleams  of  revelation.  His  letters, 
which  we  believe  have  been  preserved  in  large  numbers,  would  of 
themselves  furnish  a  memorial  more  worthy,  and  a  record  more  genu¬ 
ine,  than  any  composition.  His  works  disclose  his  mind  more  than 
his  character  to  the  public,  and  though  those  who  know  something  of 
the  latter  will  read  a  great  deal  between  the  lines,  yet  we  can  scarcely 
believe  that  any  completely  uninstructed  reader  would  be  able  to  di-- 
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vine  the  generous,  tender,  softhearted,  sweet-tempered,  manly  and 
modest  and  unstained  nature  of  the  man  from  ‘Pendennis’  or  ‘Vanity 
Fair.’  To  know  more  about  him,  to  know  all  that  can  be  known,  would 
be  nothing  but  a  benefit  to  the  world. 

It  is  a  high  testimony  to  the  artistic  classes  that  so  many  of  the  most 
interesting  biographies  we  meet  with  come  from  their  ranks.  States¬ 
men,  and  warriors,  and  philosophers  may  play  greater  parts  in  the 
world  ;  but  for  the  interest  of  human  character,  for  glimpses  into  pleas¬ 
ant  homes,  and  for  that  friendly  intercourse  which  books  sometimes 
afford  us,  widening  our  acquaintance,  and  enlarging  the  circle  of  our 
sympathies  and  our  capability  of  friendship — it  is  in  those  circles  at 
which  almost  everybody,  not  excepting  the  persons  chiefly  concerned, 
permit  themselves  to  scoff,  that  we  find  most  that  is  attractive.  Literary 
society  has  been  tlie  subject  of  the  jibes  of  all  its  own  members,  and  of 
many  who  know  nothing  of  it,  since  the  beginning  of  time  ;  but,  short 
of  the  classes  who  are  without  distinction  altogether,  and  who  are 
frequently  the  most  interesting  of  all,  but  so  difficult  to  obtain  a 
glimpse  of,  it  is  in  the  homes  of  literature  and  of  its  allied  arts 
that  we  find  most  pleasure,  when  they  become  matters  of  history. 
The  memoir  of  Charles  Mathews  the  Younger,*  which  is  now  be¬ 
fore  us,  is  not  like  that  we  have  been  considering,  the  story,  more 
or  less  imperfect,  of  a  man  of  genius.  He  was,  like  Yorick,  a  fel¬ 
low  of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy  ;  in  his  way  an  admir¬ 
able  actor,  and  with  unbounded  energy,  vivacity,  and  skill,  as  well 
as  that  genial  and  happy  spirit  which  resembles  genius  more  than 
any  other  quality  ;  but  his  claim  did  not  reach  beyond  this.  Every¬ 
thing  he  did  was  easy  to  him,  spontaneous,  and  natural,  but  it  would 
be  doing  Mathews  injustice  to  claim  for  him  a  higher  inspiration. 
Though  he  did  all  that  man  could  do  to  save  himself  from  his  predes¬ 
tined  career,  he  was  an  actor  born  ;  and  after  that  determined  strug¬ 
gle  against  it  which  filled  up  his  earlier  years,  he  yielded  gracefully 
enough  to  his  fate.  The  greater  part  of  the  two  large  volumes  before 
us  is  autobiography,  and  it  is  very  amusing  reading,  and  gives  us  the 
idea,  not  only  of  an  Admirable  Crichton,  skilled  in  all  the  arts,  but  of 
a  most  bright,  lovable,  and  happy  nature,  A  more  accomplished,  or 
amusing,  or  delightful  young  fellow  scarcely  could  be  than  the  youth 
of  twenty  who  went  with  Lord  Blessington  to  Italy  in  the  year  1823, 
and  kept  his  noble  patrons  in  amusement  with  a  thousand  clevernesses, 
with  his  pencil  and  his  voice,  and  his  extraordinary  powers  as  a  mimic, 
and  his  vivacious  and  happy  presence.  The  account  he  gives  of  him¬ 
self  to  his  parents  at  home,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  the  happi¬ 
est  confidence,  is  of  the  most  attractive  kind,  and  the  reader  will  wish 
as  he  reads,  that  he  could  be  sure  of  having  so  lively,  intelligent,  and 
agreeable  a  companion  for  his  next  long  journey,  or  country-house  vis¬ 
itation.  He  had  his  little  impetuosities  also,  sparks  of  generous  tem- 

The  Life  of  Charles  James  Mathews ,  chiefly  autobiographical.  Edited  by  Charles 
Dickens.  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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per,  and  fine  flashes  of  self-assertion  ;  but  no  more  than  becomes  a 
high-spirited  youth.  We  do  not  know  when  we  have  come  across  a 
more  pleasant'picture.  And  this  young  professor  of  all  the  arts  showed 
himself  as  shrewd  and  sensible  in  business  as  he  was  brilliant  in  all 
the  elegances  of  life.  No  wonder  the  parents  were  proud  of  him,  to 
whom  he  writes  of  all  his  adventures  with  affectionate  familiarity,  yet 
respect,  and  whose  trust  in  him,  and  satisfaction  with  all  lie  does,  give 
happiness  to  their  lives.  There  have  been  various  publications  lately 
in  which  the  domestic  life  of  eminent  actors  has  been  exhibited  to  the 
world.  Fanny  Kemble,  for  instance,  in  her  ‘Records  of  a  Girlhood, ’ 
has  laid  open  to  us  a  home  so  kindly,  so  refined  and  graceful  in  its 
homeliness,  that  the  most  prejudiced  of  old-fashioned  readers  could 
do  nothing  but  admire  ;  and  here  is  another,  not  so  distinct  in  ail  its 
accessories,  but  equally  decorous,  well-ordered,  and  graceful,  in  which 
the  good  son  who  has  secured  the  suffrages  of  all  who  have  had  to  do 
with  him  from  his  boyhood,  is  at  once  the  pride  and  consolation,  the 
object  of  ail  hopes  and  wishes,  and  the  most  beloved  friend  and  coun¬ 
sellor  of  his  parents,  reciprocating  their  tender  trust  and  confidence. 
These  are  the  player-folk,  whom  we  assume  to  be  lawless  and  irregular 
by  right  of  their  profession.  The  revelation  is  a  very  charming  one. 
There  is  no  teasing  of  the  boy  with  unnecessary  restrictions  in  this 
pleasant  record,  no  conflict  between  parent  ond  child,  no  impatience 
on  one  side  or  attempt  at  constraint  on  the  other.  All  is  wise,  kind, 
and  mutually  considerate  in  the  family  relations,  and  last  and  most 
perfect  evidence  of  their  mutual  trust  and  excellence,  the  parents  arc 
liberal  and  the  son  economical.  Not  often,  either  in  the  world  or  in 
books,  is  the  union  and  agreement  so  perfect.  The  best  of  fathers  mis¬ 
take  their  sons,  the  best  of  mothers  misunderstand  them.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  neither  the  one  mistake  nor  the  other,  but  all  goes  on 
with  perfect  harmony — an  example  to  the  world. 

Perhaps,  if  there  had  been  a  little  less  perfection  of  intercourse,  the 
story  would  have  been  more  moving.  As  it  is,  we  are  introduced  to  a 
most  excellent  family  party,  using  perhaps  a  little  finer  language  on 
account  of  their  connection  with  the  stage,  and  in  everything  else  act¬ 
ing  up  to  the  best  ideal  of  their  parts.  A  suspicious  recollection,  quite 
unjust  and  injurious,  yet  involuntary,  of  the  ptre  noble ,  haunts  us  when 
we  read  the  excellent  letters  of  Charles  Mathews  the  elder,  who  on  the 
stage,  as  is  very  well  known,  never  did  attempt  the  lino  of  heavy 
father.  But  this  is  a  wicked  and  improper  suggestion,  and  the  group 
is  as  dignified  and  pleasant  a  group  as  could  be  met  with.  However, 
it  is  young  Charles’s  course  of  pleasant  adventure,  and  all  his  delight¬ 
ful  circle  of  accomplishments,  that  chiefly  charm  us.  AVhat  so  con¬ 
genial  to  the  recollection  of  that  summer  sea,  that  magical  air,  those 
moons  and  skies  of  Italy,  as  the  life  of  youthful  enjoyment,  all  song,  ali 
society,  all  mirth  and  luxurious  pleasure,  which  the  young  man  lives 
on  the  shore  of  the  most  lovely  of  bays,  with  all  these  fine  people  about 
him,  dashing  off  beautiful  sketches,  lively  songs,  and  mischievous  mys¬ 
tifications  and  sketches  of  character  with  the  most  light-hearted  facil- 
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ity.  He  was  working  hard  at  art  in  those  early  days,  studying  Italian 
architecture  (his  profession  being  that  of  an  architect),  measuring 
every  villa  he  sketched,  and  knitting  his  brows  over  plans  and  calcu¬ 
lations.  He  was  indeed  engaged  upon  the  plans  of  a  mansion  for 
Lord  Blessington,  which  was  never  to  be  built,  but  which  was  then  in¬ 
tended  to  give  a  beginning  to  the  young  architect,  who  was  never  to  be 
an  architect  any  more  than  his  sketches  were  to  grow  into  Lord  Bless- 
ington’s  house. 

It  says  a  great  deal  for  the  wholesome  character  of  the  all-accom¬ 
plished  boy,  that  after  this  resplendent  episode  of  Naples  and  the 
Blessingtons,  and  all  the  petting  and  flattery  and  succts  of  his  early 
career,  he  went  into  the  wilds  of  North  Wales  with  a  brave  heart  as  sur¬ 
veyor  to  a  flash  company,  and  wrote  as  cheerfully  from  the  chaos  of  the 
‘Welsh  Hon  and  Coal  Mining  Company  1  as  from  the  Italian  villa.  In 
the  same  way,  after  another  long  and  delightful  period  of  rambling, 
studying,  and  adventuring  in  Italy,  and  after  several  chapters  of  re¬ 
newed  success  in  society,  picnicking  with  duchesses,  and  other  such 
piquant  amusements,  he  took,  in  despair  of  establishing  himself  more 
effectively,  a  situation  as  local  surveyor  at  Bow.  which  he  held  for  three 
years,  journeying  to  and  fro  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus,  ‘with  the  Build¬ 
ing  Act  in  my  hand,’  into  those  wilds  of  obscure  and  dingy  London 
which  are  further  from  the  centre  of  society  than  either  Naples  or 
Pontblyddyn.  ‘The  only  touch  of  joy  I  had,’  he  says,  ‘was  on  the 
discovery  of  a  locality  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Cutthroat  Lane,  and  in 
no  other  place  could  I  make  up  my  mind  to  fix  my  office.  “District 
Surveyor,  Cutthroat  Lane,”  was  something  to  have  on  one’s  card,  and 
gave  a  spice  of  romance  to  the  affair.’  We  are  not  told,  which  is  a 
pity,  whether  the  Surveyor  of  Bow  had  any  time  to  disport  himself 
among  the  duchesses  while  this  address  was  on  his  card.  Immediately 
afterwards  he  was  driven  to  the  stage  by  stress  of  circumstances;  his 
father’s  affairs  having  fallen- into  irretrievable  confusion.  Short  of  this 
supreme  reason,  it  is  curious  to  remark,  no  actor’s  son  or  daughter  con¬ 
sents  to  take  up  the  paternal  occupation.  This  cause  drove  Macready 
on  to  the  stage;  it  led  thither  the  two  accomplished  Kembles,  Fanny 
and  Adelaide;  and  it  transported  Charles  Mathews  from  the  unconge¬ 
nial  surroundings  of  Cutthroat  Lane.  Perhaps  things  would  have  gone 
better  had  he  yielded  sooner  to  the  inevitable  fate. 

The  most  painful  part  of  Charles  Mathews’  life  occurred  after  his 
marriage  to  Madame  Vestris,  an  episode  very  lightly  dwelt  upon,  save 
in  respect  to  the  overwhelming  embarrassments  which  the  theatre 
brought  upon  the  pair  of  actors,  embarrassments  which  culminated  in 
the  highly  dramatic  incident  of  Mathews’  arrest  when  on  fche  eve  of 
setting  out  for  the  theatre,  where  he  was  to  play  some  of  his  favourite 
parts.  Debts  and  difficulties  had  so  increased  upon  him  that  the  ar¬ 
rest  itself  might  be  natural  enough,  but  the  personal  hostility  that  con¬ 
trived  it  exactly  at  the  moment  when  the  provincial  theatre  was 
crammed,  and  the  appearance  of  the  “star”  eagerly  expected,  is  melo¬ 
dramatic  in  the  extreme;  and  the  attendant  circumstances — the  pandc- 
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monium  of  the  debtors’  prison,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  as  having  existed  so  short  a  time  ago,  and  m  which  Mathews 
was  almost  as  incongruous  a  figure  as  the  Vicar  of  Yi  akefieid  m  his  not 
unsimilar  imprisonment— and  the  still  sadder  unseen  figure  ol  the 
suffering  wife,  who  died  a  few  days  after  his  liberation,  give  all  tne  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  tragedy  of  domestic  life  to  this  miserable  chapter  of 
Mathews’  existence.  But  it  was  only  a  chapter  in  that  long  life.  His 
wife’s  death  ended  what  would  seem  to  have  been  in  more  ways  than 
one  his  grand  mistake,  and  left  him  still  a  young  man  to  form  new 
ties  under  serener  heavens.  He  lived  to  seventy-five,  always  m  tne 
exercise  of  his  profession,  playing  to  the  last,  always  popular,  alw  ays 
successful.  We  cannot  think  that  the  performances  of  an  old  man  m 
broadly  comic  parts  are  ever  a  pleasant  exhibition,  however  wonderful 
may  be  his  state  of  preservation;  but  Mathews’  performance  in  ‘The 
Critic’  was  without  doubt  a  most  finished  and  fine  piece  Ox  act¬ 
ing  and  his  transformation  from  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  to  Puff  something 
like  a  miracle.  We  will  not  say,  however,  that  we  like  him  as  well 
when  he  presents  himself  before  us  as  an  old  actoi,  making  the  little 
speeches  which  delighted  the  public,  and  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
boot,  as  when  ho  was  a  young  artist,  playing  a  thousand  gay  parts,.  not 
for  gain,  but  for  fame  and  pleasure,  in  the  highest  enjoyment  ol  ms 
own  faculties  and  life. 

It  is  rarely  enough  that  a  student  of  the  art.  of  biography  has  it  m 
his  power  to  contemplate  together  a  group  which  has  done  so  much  to 
lighten  up  and  brighten  the  age — and  there  is  a  whimsical  pleasure  m 
contrasting  these  men  so  full  of  genial  gifts,  and,  though  in  degiees  so 
different,  of  genius  itself,  the  one  unaccountable  and  supreme  endow¬ 
ment  which  we  can  neither  create  nor  acquire  by  cultivation,  but 
which  bloweth  where  it  listeth  like  that  Divine  Spirit  which  is  the 
fountain  of  inspiration — with  the  excellent  artist1 *  and  good  man  whose 
record  of  his  own  life  and  work  is  so  quaintly  unlike  theirs.  Sir  Gil¬ 
bert  Scott  was,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  an  architect  of  great 
powers.  No  one  has  left  more  traces  of  his  progress  throughout  Eng¬ 
land.  He  has  embellished  his  country  over  all  its  surface,  and  left  his 
mark  even  upon  other  countries  which  are  supposed  to  be  better  in¬ 
structed  in  art  than  England.  And  this  he  has  done,  though  with 
prudent  regard,  as  became  a  man  ot  sense,  to  the  practical  ^advantages, 
yet  with  a  great  deal  of  honest  enthusiasm  and  ‘  feeling  ’  for. his  art. 
We  took  up  the  one  volume  to  which  he  and  his  editor  have  judiciously 
confined  themselves  with  feelings  of  pleasant  expectation.  An  excel¬ 
lent  artist,  and  a  good  man:  what  more  could  be  desired?  But  alas  ! 
dear  reader,  there  is  something  more,  to  be  desired.  A  man  may  bo 
very  good  and  may  not  be  interesting:  it  is  a  quality  like  anotkei. 
There  are  some  who  are  short  and  some  who  are  tall;  some  who  are 
dark  and  some  who  are  fair;  and,  in  like  manner,  some  people  are  in- 
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teresting,  and  some  are — not.  Sir  Gilbert  did  a  great  deal  of  excellent 
work.  Circumspice,  he  may  say,  as  a  still  greater  architect  did.  Look 
round  you,  and  you  will  see  what  he  has  done;  but  if  you  read  the 
book  in  which  his  name  is  enshrined,  you  must  be  content  to  read  it 
for  some  other  purpose  than  that  of  knowing  him.  Just  as  he  says, 
with  excellent  brevity  and  truth,  of  an  art  expedition,  ‘  I  enjoj^ed  it 
greatly,’  we  can  but  say  of  him,  ‘He  was  an  excellent  man.’  But  the 
interest  lies  in  the  details,  in  a  certain  kind  and  choice  of  details  which 
we  cannot  teach  any  man  how  to  make,  and  which  this  admirable  artist 
did  not  know  how  to  make.  Otherwise  his  life  might  have  had 
sufficient  elements  of  interest  in  it.  He  had  a  struggle  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  career  which  almost  for  a  few  pages  gets  to  the  point  of 
being  interesting,  and  there  is  a  quite  unintentional  indication  of  a 
vigorous  rapid  figure  by  his  side  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Moffat,  his  early 
partner,  who  catches  our  eye  and  seems  to  possess  the  necessary  human 
features.  But  though  this  gentleman  is  about  the  only  point  in  the 
book  which  will  attract  the  reader,  he  did  not  so  well  suit  the  writer, 
and  accordingly  he  drops  very  early  in  the  narrative,  and  we  are  left  to 
virtuous  dullness  and  Sir  Gilbert.  The  autobiography,  we  are  told, 
was  not  meant  for  publication,  but  for  the  instruction  of  the  sons 
who  have  very  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  such  a  father.  This, 
however,  can  only,  we  feel,  be  partially  true,  for  it  is  in  fact  a 
long  and  tedious  and  detailed  defence  and  explanation  of  certain 
incidents  in  Sir  Gilbert’s  professional  career,  which  his  chil¬ 
dren  no  doubt  were  already  acquainted  with,  and  of  which 
they  could  not  need  so  elaborate  a  re-statement.  The  great  architect 
was  both  honest  and  modest,  but  he  does  not  like  it  to  be  said  or 
thought  that  his  work  ever  fell  off  or  was  less  than  excellent,  or  that  he 
did  not  act  exactly  as  he  ought  to  have  done  in  the  occasional  profes¬ 
sional  crises  which  occurred  from  time  to  time.  How  it  was  that,  be¬ 
ing  a  Gothic  architect,  and  having  sent  in  Gothic  plans,  he  should 
have  held  fast  by  his  appointment  as  architect  of  the  new  public  offices, 
even  though  it  was  necessary  to  cancel  his  first  designs  and  execute 
the  work  in  the  Classic  style,  he  is  specially  anxious  to  explain.  It 
would  have  been  better  taste  if  in  doing  so  he  had  not  represented 

Lord  Palmerston  as  entirely  under  the  thumb  of  Mr.  B - ,  a  hostile 

member  of  the  profession,  and  the  Prince  Consort  as  speaking  the  sen¬ 
timents  with  which  Mr.  C -  had  indoctrinated  him.  Both  these 

great  personages  were  very  capable  of,  and  more  than  likely  to  possess, 
an  opinion  of  their  own;  but  Sir  Gilbert  evidently  felt  it  necessary  to 
believe  that  private  jealousy  must  have  something  to  do  with  any  check 
in  his  prosperous  career.  It  is  not  his  fault  that  he  has  injudicious 
backers,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  it  should  have  been  thought  necessary  to 
supplement  so  much  explanation  as  Sir  Gilbert  has  given  of  special 
passages  in  his  professional  life,  with  an  explanation  of  Sir  Gilbert 
himself  from  the  somewhat  fantastical  hand  of  the  Dean  of  Chichester, 
to  whom  we  owe  an  anecdote  in  the  very  worst  taste,  of  a  confidence 
which  it  is  to  be  regretted  the  good  man  should  have  made  even  to  his 
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confidential  servant,  but  which  certainly  should  never  have  come  to 
print,  as  to  the  fervour  of  his  personal  devotions.  ‘No  one  about, 
says  Dr.  Burgon,  *  not  even  his  sons,  knew  the  strength  and  ardour  of 
those  religious  convictions  which  were  with  him  an  inheri Lance,  lor 
the  Rev  Thomas  Scott  of  Aston  Sandford,  the  commentator,  was  his 
grandfather.’  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  follow  the  sequence  of  ideas  here; 
but  if  the  fact  of  having  a  grandfather  who  has  written  a  commentary  is 
enough  to  make  religious  conviction  hereditary,  we  cannot  but  tuink 
that  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott  of  Aston  Sandford  would  have  had  a  greater 
difficulty  than  ourselves  in  recognising  the  connection  between  any 
ideas  of  his  and  the  religious  convictions  which  prompted  his  descend¬ 
ant  to  breathe  a  prayer  for  a  beloved  companion  dead,  every  time  her 
imace  recurred  to  him.  We  need  not,  however,  dwell  upon  this  book, 
which  is  neither  literature  nor  biography.  It  is  a  pity  that  some  one 
who  had  som£  acquaintance  with  these  arts,  which  are  .different  from 
architecture,  should  not  have  had  a  hand  in  it.  It  will  confuse  the 
reader’s  ideas  even  as  to  the  eminence  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  in  his  pro¬ 
fession,  which  we  for  our  own  part,  as  a  mere  lay  and  uninstructed 
spectator,  believed  to  be  unquestioned,  until  we  saw  how  many  ex¬ 
planations,  and  what  a  detailed  account  of  discussions  and  hindrances, 
twenty  years  old,  there  was  to  make. — Fraser  s  Magazine. 
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A  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  (a.d.  1450-1880),  by  eminent  writers, 

English  and  Foreign.  With  Illustrations  arid  Woodcuts.  Edited  by 

George  Grove,  D.C.L.  In  2  Yols.  Vol.  I.  London,  1879. 

Mr.  Grove’s  musical  encyclopgedia,  the  first  work  in  the  English 
language  which  can  lay  claim  to  that  title,  appears  somewhat  late  in 
the  day.  It  is  more  than  four  hundred  years  since.  Jean  Tin ctor,  the 
Flemish  musician,  published  his  ‘  Terminorum  Musicae  Diffinitorium, 
and  since  then  many  musical  dictionaries  and  compendiums  ot  all 
kinds  have  been  produced  on  the  Continent.  England  alone  remained 
behind  in  the  race.  There  have  been,  it  is  true,  one  or  two  attempts 
in  this  direction,  which  we  shall  presently  have  to  record,  and  a  use¬ 
ful  ‘  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms,  edited  by  Dr.  Stainer  and  Mr.  W .  A. 
Barrett,  has  recently  been  published;  but,  as  a  complete  account  of  the 
biographical  as  well  as  the  technical  materials  relating  to  the  Art  of 
Music  and  its  History,  Mr.  Grove’s  Dictionary  is  without  precedent 
in  England.  The  long  delay  of  such  a  publication  and  its  opportune¬ 
ness  at  the  present  moment  are  well  explained  in  the  editor  s  preface. 


‘Music,1  he  remarks,  ‘is  now  performed,  studied,  and  listened  to  by  a  much  larger 
number  of  persons,  aud  in  a  more  serious  spirit,  than  was  the  case  at  any  previous 
period  of  our  history.  It  is  rapidly  becoming  an  essential  branch  ot  education  ;  the 
newest  works  of  continental  musicians  are  eagerly  welcomed  here  very  soonatter  their 
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appearance  abroad,  and  a  strong  desire  is  felt,  by  a  large,  important,  and  increasing 
secrion  of  the  public,  to  kno\r  something  of  the  structure  and  peculiarities  of  the  music 
which  they  hear  and  play,  of  the  nature"  and  history  of  the  instruments  on  which  it  is 
performed,  of  the  biographies  and  characteristics  of  its  composers — in  a  word,  of  all 
such  particulars  as  may  throw  light  on  the  rise,  progress,  and  present  condition  of 
an  arc  which  is  at  once  so  prominent  and  so  eminently  progressive.” 


That  the  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,’  the  first  volume  of 
which  is  before  us,  fulfils  these  demands  in  a  comprehensive  and  at 
the  same  time  attractive  manner,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny.  A  dic¬ 
tionary  is  not  a  book  for  specialists;  and  those,  for  instance,  who 
wish  to  study  the  orchestra  and  its  several  components,  would  have  to  re¬ 
fer  to  Berlioz,  Gevaert,  or  Lobe.  In  the  meantime  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  article  on  the  subject  in  this  Dictionary,  when  it  appears,  will  not 
omy  direct  the  reader  to  these  sources,  but  will  also  give  a  clear  and 
useful  resume  of  their  contents.  This  we  may  safely  predict  from  the 
technical  articles  on  orchestral  and  other  instruments  which  have  al¬ 
ready  appeared,  and  which  form  some  of  the  most  valuable  features  of 
the  volume.  It  is  the  same  with  the  historical  and  biographical  de¬ 
partments  of  the  science.  Mr.  Grove’s  Dictionary  does  not  profess  to 
supersede  Hawkins  or  Burnev,  or  Brendel,  or  Thaver's  Beethoven,  or 
Spitta’s  Bach.  But,  besides  being  informed  of  these  works,  we  find 
here  their  main  results  collected  and  put  ready  to  hand  for  practical 
purposes.  It  is  indeed  by  the  criterion  of  practical  usefulness,  rather 
than  of  scientific  method  and  exhaustiveness,  that  a  work  of  this  class 
ought  to  be  judged.  For  the  same  reason  we  must  express  full  appro¬ 
val  of  the  chronological  limits — from  1450  to  the  present  day— adopted 
for  this  Dictionary.  Music,  of  course,  did  not  take  its  rise  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century.  It  is  as  old  as,  if  not  older  than,  poetry  itself;  and  the 
earliest  representatives  of  civilization,  the  Chinese,  the  Hindoos,  and 
the  Egyptians,  possessed  elaborate  tone-systems,  which  still  survive  in 
paid,  amWhich  surpass  our  own  as  regards  the  precise  measurement 
and  classification  of  intervals.  The  important  part  played  by  music  in 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  the  development  of  the  Jewish  choral  ser¬ 
vice,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  Old  Testament;  and  there  is  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  treatises,  bothancient  and  modern,  on  Greek  scales  or  modes. 
But  all  this  is  of  comparatively  little  importance  to  the  musician  and 
the  student  of  modem  music.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  Greek  scales 
— the  Dorian,  the  Phrygian,  the  Lydian,  and  the  Mixo-Lydian — are 
said  to  be  identical  with  the  four  authentic  modes  attributed  to  St. 
Ambrose,  and  to  be  still  surviving  in  the  Gregorian  chant;  and  on  rare 
occasions  modern  musicians  have  made  use  of  them.  Beethoven,  for 
instance,  heads  a  movement  m  his  great  quartette  in  A  minor,  ‘  canzo- 
na  di  ringraziamento  in  modo  lidico  ofierta  alia  divinita  da  unguarito,’ 
and  Liszt  and  Bubenstein  have  borrowed  the  augmented  intervals  of 
the  old  Eastern  scales,  which  have  survived  in  the  music  of  the  Gip¬ 
sies  and  of  some  Slavonic  nations.  The  Gipsy  heroine  of  Bizet’s  *  Car¬ 
men,’  also,  is  well  characterized  by  a  theme  containing  the  superfluous 
second,  But  these  few  survivals,  introduced  with  the  distinct  purpose 
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of  gaining  local  colour,  do  not  constitute  a  real  organic  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  ancient  and  the  modem  systems.  . 

The  origin  of  music  in  its  modem  significance  is  hidden  m  darhness, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  principle  from  which  it  derived  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  feature.  Greek  music  seems  to  have  depended  entirely  on  in- . 
tervals  and  rhythm,  in  fact  on  melody  or  cwiius.  In  modem  music  tne 
simultaneous  and  harmonious  progress,  the  concewus  ol  two  or  more 
themes,  becomes  all-important,  in  addition  to  melody  we  have  nence- 
fort-h  to  deal  with  counterpoint  and  harmony  generally.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  the  great  masters  of  the  Low  Country  school  m  the  iu- 
teenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  were  in  the  first  instance  contrapun¬ 
tists.  Josquin  des  Pres,  Oekenheim’s  pupil,  Loyset  Compere,  Alexan¬ 
der  A^ricola,  and  Jean  Mouton,  carried  the  new-found  art  to  the 
chief  centres  of  Europe,  and  Goudimel became  the  master  01  tne  divine 
Palestrina,  the  real  father  and  founder  of  modern  music,  ihe  history 
of  music  from  the  days  of  Palestrina  to  those  of  Beethoven  may  be 
studied  almost  in  its  entirety  in  Mr.  Grove’s  first  volume.  There  is,  in¬ 
deed.  a  strange  coincidence  between  the  chronological  and  the  alpha¬ 
betical  arrangement  of  musical  knowledge,  in  this  volume,  wnich  ex“ 
tends  from  *  A  ’  to  ‘Impromptu,’  almost  all  the  great  names  of  tne  ear¬ 
lier  musicians  are  represented.  Palestrina,  it  is  true,  is  aosent,  but  v  e 
have  the  names  of  his  master  Goudimel,  and  of  the  cniei  repiesenia- 
t'«ves  of  the  Belgian  school.  Bach,  the  first  and  one  of  the  greatest  masten, 
of  modem  German  music,  occupies  an  early  place,  followed  by  Beetno- 
ven  who  in  a  manner  marks  the  outgrowth  and  development  oi  ine 
movement  begun  by  the  earlier  master.  Handel  and  Haydn  occur  m 
close  juxtaposition;  Gluck  represents  dramatic  music;  only  Mozart  is 
absent  On  the  other  hand  the  representative  names  of  modern  music 
proper— Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Liszt,  and  Yv  agner— are 
found  in  the  second  half  of  the  alphabet,  and  therefore  do  not  concern 

us  here. 

Before  entering  upon  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  one  or  two  biogra¬ 
phies  in  this  volume,  we  may  offer  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  lives  of  mu¬ 
sicians  in  general.  It  cannot  be  said  that  these  present  as  a  rule  many 
striking  or  interesting  features,  as  striking  and  interesting,  for  exam¬ 
ple  as  those  of  statesmen,  or  even  of  poets.  Musicians,  especially  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  were,  it  must  be  owned,  not  a  very  intellectual 
class  of  people.  Their  culture  was  generally  limited  to  the  technicali¬ 
ties  of  their  art.  Prom  the  great  currents  of  thought  and  progress  they 
stood  aloof.  Mozart  had  received  an  education  rather  below  than  above 
the  average  middle-class  of  his  day,  and  Haydn  can  hardly  bo  called  an 
intellectual  man  in  extra-musical  matters.  Even  Beethoven,  altnougu 
a  areat  thinker,  laboured  under  the  want  of  early  training.  .  GluciA 
alone  had  systematically  thought  on  the  principles  of  music  m  con- 
•neetion  with  the  drama,  and  was  able  to  discourse  of  them  m  suitable 
language.  Bameau  also  was  a  theoretical  writer,  but  his  thoughts  are 
not  lucid,  and  his  language  is  anything  but  polished.  Modern  musi¬ 
cians  differ  greatly  from  their  brethren  of  the  eighteenth  century  as 
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regards  literary  ability  ;  but  their  lives,  too,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are 
cast  in  certain  grooves,  allowing  but  of  little  variety.  There  are  of 
course  exceptions  to  this,  as  to  all  rules.  Handel,  for  instance,  was  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  his  life  was  anything  but  quiet  or  monotonous. 
In  his  early  Bohemian  days  he  fought  a  duel  with  Mattheson,  his  col- 
Teague  at  the  Hamburg  opera-house,  and  it  was  only  a  brass  button, 
turning  aside  the  point  of  Mattheson’s  sword,  that  preserved  to  the 
world  the  future  composer  of  the  ‘Messiah’  and  ‘Israel  in  Egypt.’ 
Handel’s  stay  in  England  was  full  of  incidents  and  vicissitudes,  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  friendship  and  admiration  of  the  highest  in  the  land,  at 
the  one  extreme,  to  tedious  squabbles  with  his  Italian  rivals,  and  the 
Bankruptcy  Court,  at  the  other.  Handel  was  decidedly  a  man  of  char¬ 
acter,  and  his  independence  in  the  intercourse  he  held  with  his  noble 
and  wealthy  protectors  became  proverbial.  Even  the  presence  of  roy¬ 
alty  was  unable  to  check  his  irascible  temper.  The  talk  of  the  ladies 
at  court  during  the  performance  of  his  music  especially  inflamed  his 
ire  to  a  state  of  white  heat.  ‘  His  rage,’  we  are  told,  ‘was  uncontroll¬ 
able,  and  sometimes  carried  him  to  the  length  of  swearing  and  calling 
names  .  .  .  whereupon  the  gentle  Princess  would  say  to  the  offend¬ 
ers  “Hush,  hush!  Handel  is  angry.”  ’  The  scene  described  by  Bee¬ 
thoven  in  the  celebrated  letter  to  Bettina,  when  he  walked  with  head 
covered  through  the  midst  of  the  imperial  party  at  Toplitz,  while  his 
companion  Goethe  was  standing  on  the  side-walk  bowing  low,  may  be 
cited  as  a  pendant  to  Handel’s  more  reasonable  and  more  dignified  as¬ 
sertion  of  the  artist’s  rights.  But,  apart  from  these  and  other  exception¬ 
al  cases,  the  career  of  the  musician  of  the  last  century  was  neither  very 
dignified  nor  very  interesting  ;  the  favour  of  a  noble  protector  or  of 
the  public  being  the  cynosure  of  the  artist’s  thoughts.  Under  such 
circumstances  a  biography  is  necessarily  reduced  to  the  chronological 
enumeration  of  successful  operas  and  symphonies,  or,  it  may  be,  of 
concert  tours. 

It  is,  perhaps,  for  a  similar  reason  that  the  works  of  great  musicians 
play  a  comparatively  insignificant  part  in  the  political  or  intellectual 
history  of  mankind.  The  representative  works  of  literature — the  ‘  Di- 
vina  Commedia,’  ‘Paradise  Lost,’  Goethe’s  ‘Faust’ — are  inseparably 
connected  with  certain  important  phases  of  philosophy  or  of  religious 
thought ;  but  the  same  can  hardly  be  said  of  Beethoven’s  Symphonies, 

.  or  even  of  Handel’s  Oratorios  ;  although  in  the  former  (especially  in 
the  Ninth,  or  Choral  Symphony)  the  wider  scope  and  greater  depth  of 
modem  feeling  is,  no  doubt,  discernible.  Neither  are  the  great  works 
of  music  connected  with  the  events  of  history,  in  the  sense,  for  instance, 
in  which  Bousseau’s  ‘Contrat  Social’  is  an  essential  component  of  the 
French  Revolution.  It  has  always  been  amongst  the  official  duties  of 
Music  to  celebrate  victories  and  other  important  events,  and  without 
her  aid  no  state  ceremony  would  be  complete  ;  but  occasions  of  this  • 
kind  are  not  generally  conducive  to  high  inspiration  ;  and  amongst  the 
innumerable  occasional  pieces  thus  originated  there  are  few,  if  any, 
destined  to  live.  Even  Beethoven’s  symphony  entitled  ‘Wellington’s 
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Victory,  or  the  battle  of  Vittoria,5  is  an  ordinary,  and  not  very  refined, 
specimen  of  4  programme-music,’  and  just  oblivion  covers  it.  It  is  of 
greater  significance  that  the  symphony  now  known  as  the  ‘Eroica’ 
originally  bore  the  title  ‘Napoleon  Bonaparte.*  It  was  completed  in 
the  early  part  of  1804,  and  the  composer,  no  doubt,  intended  to  dedi¬ 
cate  it  to  the  First  Consul  of  the  French  Republic.  On  the  18th  of  May 
of  that  year  Napoleon  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor,  and  no  sooner  had 
the  news  reached  Vienna  than  Beethoven,  in  a  fury  of  disappointment, 
tore  off  the  title-page  of  his  symphony  and  dashed  it  on  the  ground. 
A  great  work  of  musical  art  is  thus  distinctly  traced  to  an  historic,  one 
may  almost  say  a  political,  source.  Of  a  converse  relation  between 
history  and  music  there  are  also  one  or  two  instances.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  riots  in  Brussels  began  after  a  performance  of  Auber’s  ‘La 
Muette  de  Portici,*  better  known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  {Ma- 
sanieUo,*  (August  25th,  1830),  which  thus  in  a  manner  drove  the  Dutch 
out  of  the  country.  Considering  the  nature  of  Auber’s  piece,  there  is, 
indeed,  little  cause  for  surprise  at  its  exciting  effect  in  a  revolutionary 
atmosphere. 

‘  In  it/  a  writer  in  the  Dictionary  remarks,  ‘the  most  violent  passions  of  excited 
popular  fury  have  their  fullest  sway  ;  in  it  the  heroic  feelings  of  self- surrendering  love 
and  devotion  are  expressed  in  a  manner  both  grand  and  original ;  in  it  even  the 
traditional  forms  of  the  opera  seem  to  expand  with  the  impetuous  feeling  embodied  in 
them.  Anber's  style  in  *  Masaniello’  is  indeed  as  different  as  can  be  imagined  from 
his  nsnal  elegant  but  somewhat  frigid  mode  of  utterance,  founded  on  Boieldieu  with  a 
strong  admixture  of  Rossini.  Wagner.  a\  ho  is  undoubtedly  a  good  fudge  in  the  matter, 
and  certainly  free  from  undue  partiality  in  the  French  master's  iavor,  acknowledges 
in  this  opera  the  bold  effect  in  the  instrumentation,  particularly  in  the  treatment  of 
the  strings,  the  drastic  grouping  of  the  choral  masses  which  here  for  the  first  time  take 
an  important  part  in  the  action,  no  less  than  original  harmonies  and  happy  strokes  of 
dramatic  characterization.'’  Various  conjectures  have  been  propounded  to  account  for 
this  singular  and  never-again-attained  flight  of  inspiration.  It  has  been  said,  for 
instance,  that  the  most  stirring  melodies  of  the  opera  are  of  popular  R  eapolitan  origin, 
but  this  has  been  contradicted  emphatically,  by  the  composer  himself.  The  solution 
of  the  enigma  seems  to  us  to  lie  in  the  thoroughly  revolutionized  feeling  of  the  time 
(1828),  which  two  years  afterwards  overthrew  the  established  governments  of  France 
and  other  countries.’ 

It  was  in  a  very  different  manner  that  another  operatic  work — 
Gretry’s  4  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  ’ — became  an  incentive  of  popular 
passion.  In  that  opera  there  is  a  celebrated  ballad,  beginning  1 0 
Richard,  6  mon  roi,  si  rnnivers  t’abandonne,’  expressive  of  Biondel’s 
feeling  of  loyalty  for  his  captive  king.  This  song  was  sung  at  the  un¬ 
fortunate  banquet  given  by  the  body-guard  to  the  officers  of  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  garrison  on  October  3d,  1789.  *  Ca  ira,’  and  a  little  later  the 

‘  Marseillaise,’  were  the  answers  to  4  O  Richard,  6  mon  roi.’  This  leads 
us  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  historical  and  popular  songs,  to  which 
a  good  deal  of  attention  is  paid  in  the  Dictionary.  It  is  a  fact  worth}7,  of 
notice,  that  the  songs  which  have  moved  the  people  most  have  also  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  people,  or  at  least  have  been  in  very  few  instances  the 
work  of  celebrated  composers.  Thus  the  tune  of  the  £ Marseillaise’  was 
adapted  to  his  words,  if  not  actually  invented,  by  Ilouget  de  l’lsle, 
while  the  4  Ca  ira’  was  composed  by  a  certain  Becour,  a  side-drum 
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player  at  the  opera,  the  words  having  been  suggested  to  a  street-singer 
named  Ladre  by  General  Lafayette,  who  remembered  Pranklin’s  saying 
at  each  forward  step  of  the  American  insurrection.  Of  the  numerous 
songs  and  cantatas  written  by  the  celebrated  composers  of  the  day  for 
Revolutionary  festivals  and  similar  occasions,  only  Meinil’s  ‘  Chant  du 
depart’  now  survives.  It  is  the  same  with  the  national  songs  of  other 
countries.  Luther — if,  indeed,  he  wrote  the  tune  of  his  ‘Ein’  feste 
Burg’ — appealed  to  the  people  as  a  man  of  the  people,  not  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  musician;  and  the  ‘Watch  on  the  Rhine,’  which,  together  with 
Luther’s  grand  hymn,  served  as  a  war-song  during  the  Eranco-German 
contest,  owes  its  origin  to  an  obscure  composer  of  the  name  of  Wilhelm. 
The  authorship  of  the  words  and  music  of  our  National  Anthem 
remains  an  open  and  much-disputed  question,  although  Mr.  Grove  is 
probably  right  in  assigning  the  hymn  in  its  present  form  to  Henry 
Carey,  who  sang  it  as  his  own  composition  at  a  dinner  given  in  1740  to 
celebrate  the  taking  of  Portobelio  by  Admiral  Vernon  (November  20th, 
1739).  It  became  popular  five  years  later,  when  it  was  sung  at  both 
Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  Theatres  as  a  *  loyal  song  or  anthem’ 
during  the  Scottish  Rebellion.  Carey’s  melody  is  in  all  essentials 
identical  with  that  sung  at  the  present  day,  but  there  are  others  of  a 
much  earlier  date  showing  the  same  rhythm  and  similar  melodic  pro¬ 
gressions.  Amongst  these  Dr.  John  Bull’s  ‘Ayre,’  published  in  1619, 
is  the  most  remarkable.  It  consists,  like  our  present  ‘  God  save  the 
Queen,’  of  two  strains,  respectively  six  and  eight  bars  in  length,  and 
some  of  the  melodic  phrases  also  are  identical.  But  for  its  being  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  minor  key,  it  might  well  claim  to  be  the  prototype  of  Carey’s 
and  of  our  modem  hymn.  It  is  curious  that  the  most  English  of 
English  songs,  ‘Home,  sweet  Home,’  is  described  as  a  ‘Sicilian  air’  in 
the  score  of  Sir  Henry  Bishop’s  opera,  ‘  Clari,  or  the  Maid  of  Milan.’  It 
was,  however,  probably  composed  by  Bishop  himself.  Haydn’s  ‘  Gott 
erhalte  Pranz  den  Kaiser.’  the  national  hymn  of  Austria,  is  the  most 
striking  exception  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  remarks. 

The  most  important  biographical  article  in  the  volume  before  us 
is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  devoted  to  Beethoven.  It  is  written 
by  the  Editor. 


Beethoven’s* 


regards 


life  was  even  more  monotonous  as 
external  circumstances  than  those  of  most  other  musi¬ 
cians.  In  early  youth  he  went  from  Bonn,  his  birthplace,  to 
Vienna,  and  there  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  the  migra¬ 
tory  instinct  of  the  musician  being  shown  only  in  a  continual 
change  of  lodgings.  In  his  earlier  days  he  was  a  favourite  at 
Court  and  in  the  salons  of  the  Austrian  aristocracy,  and  during 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  he  was  much  thrown  together  with  the 
foreign  celebrities  assembled  there.  But  his  growing  deafness, 
and  the  bitterness  of  his  naturally  suspicious  and  wilful  temper, 
increasing  in  proportion  to  each  other,  soon  cut  off  his  intercourse 
with  his  fellow-men,  and  in  his  later  years  the  world  saw  little  of  Bee¬ 
thoven,  and  Beethoven  less  of  the  word.  But  his  inner  life  grew  more 
intense  and  important,  the  more  he  was  compelled  to  retire  into  him' 
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self.  A  good  account  of  Beethoven’s  life  is,  under  such  circumstances, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  biographical  history.  The  materials, 
it  is  true,  are  plentiful  enough.  There  are  the  various  collections  of 
letters,  the  recollections  of  early  friends,  and,  more  important  than 
these,  the  numerous  note-books,  in  which  the  migration  of  themes  and 
the  gradual  development  of  compositions  can  be  traced.  Another  source 
of  information  springs  from  that  most  tragic  feature  of  his  earthly  ex¬ 
istence — his  deafness.  In  his  later  years,  casual  visitors  or  intimate 
friends  had  to  address  him  in  writing,  and  when  the  meeting  happened 
to  be  at  a  public  place,  Beethoven  preferred  the  same  medium,  not 
'being  able  to  control  his  voice.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  wo 
have  authentic  records  of  some  of  his  important  and  intimate  conver¬ 
sations:  for  instance,  that  in  which  the  master  revealed  to  Schindler 
the  circumstances  of  the  most  serious  passion  of  his  life  for  Giulietta 
Guicciardi,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  Count  Gallenberg.  But 
these  excellent  materials  have  not  hitherto  been  turned  to  satisfactory 

t," 

account.  Ludwig  Nohl’s  ‘Beethoven’s  Leben,’ in  three  volumes,  is  a 
rhapsody,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Wheelock  Thayer’s  work  on  the  same 
subject,  written  in  English,  but  as  yet  published  only  in  a  German 
translation,  although  a  perfect  marvel  of  accurate  research,  is  totally 
wanting  in  arrangement.  Half  of  the  first  volume  is  taken  up  with 
details  concerning  the  diocese  of  Cologne,  its  ecclesiastical  rulers,  and 
its  general  and  artistic  conditions,  commencing  long  before  Beethoven’s 
birth;  and  the  third  volume,  recently  published,  extends  only  to  tho 
year  1816.  Schindler’s  biography,  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  from  a 
literary  point  of  view  though  it  be,  is  not  superseded  by  these  attempts. 
Schindler  has  been  somewhat  harshly  treated  by  his  critics,  and  Mr. 
Grove  seems  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  importance  of  his  book. 
During  the  last  years  of  the  great  master’s  life  Schindler  acted  as  his 
deVoted  friend,  musical  amanuensis,  man  of  business — in  short,  facto¬ 
tum;  and  for  this  period  his  authority  remains  unequalled.  That  he 
knew  little  of  Beethoven’s  early  career,  and  that  his  judgments  of  con¬ 
temporaries  are  tinged  by  narrow-mindedness  and  jealousy,  no  one  can 
deny.  It  is  also  true  that  after  Beethoven’s  death  he  was  apt  to  pose 
as  the  infallible  oracle  with  regard  to  Beethoven’s  personal  and  artistic 
significance.  But  this  does  not  interfere  with  the  interest  and  authen¬ 
ticity  of  his  personal  recollections.  His  reward  has  been  all  but  un¬ 
qualified  abuse  and  derision.  Heine,  whose  keen  eye  at  once  discov¬ 
ered  the  weak  side  of  the  solemn  and  bumptious  musician,  ridiculed 
his  ‘eternal  white  cravat,’  ar.d  declared  that  Schindler  on  his  visiting 
'  cards  described  himself  as  ‘  1’ami  de  Beethoven.’  The  general  custom 
‘is  to  call  Schindler  summarily  Beethoven’s  Boswell;  but  this  idea  is 
erroneous  in  more  than  one  respect.  Schindler  has  little  of  the  Laird 
of  Auchinleck’s  liveliness  and  power  of  graphic  description;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  a  serious  and  accomplished  musician,  fully  able  to 
appreciate  the  import  of  Beethoven’s  artistic  creations.  There  was  a 
singular  intensity  and  dignity  about  his  rendering  of  Beethoven’s 
sonatas,  especially  those  of  the  ‘  second  period,’  as  the  present  writer  can 
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testify  from  personal  experience.  Schindler  was  also  an  able  composer; 
so  able,  that  when  one  of  his  masses  was  successfully  performed  at 
Cologne,  critics  immediately  surmised  that  the  work  was  in  reality 
Beethoven’s,  purloined  by  Schindler  and  brought  out  as  his  own. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Grove’s  article,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  calling  it 
by  far  the  most  satisfactory  account  of  Beethoven’s  life  that  has  yet  ap¬ 
peared.  Within  the  narrow  compass  of  forty-six  pages,  Mr.  Grove  has 
succeeded  in  giving  us  a  portrait  of  the  great  master,  vivid  and  accu¬ 
rate  to  a  degree  such  as  only  the  most  loving  and  most  careful  study  of 
the  original  sources  could  have  made  it.  Mr.  Grove’s  warm  and  genial 
admiration  never  betrays  him  into  tedious  or  hyperbolical  praise,  and 
the  chief  characteristics  of  Beethoven’s  works  are  given  with  as  perfect 
clearness  and  precision  as  are  the  incidents  of  his  life.  Without  enter¬ 
ing  into  details,  we  may  say  that  Mr.  Grove’s  article  is  a  genuine  and 
valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  In  an  English  dic¬ 
tionary  a  little  more  prominence  might  perhaps  have  been  given  to 
Beethoven’s  relations  with  this  country.  Englishmen  may  be  proud 
of  the  high  esteem  in  which  their  nation  was  always  held  by  the  great 
master,  and  still  more  of  the  early  appreciation  which  his  works  found 
amongst  us.  For  a  long  time  a  visit  to  England  was  amongst  the  fa¬ 
vourite  plans  of  Beethoven,  and  more  than  once  it  seemedon  the  point 
of  realization.  As  late  as  1824,  for  instance,  we  find  him  carrying  on 
a  promising  negotiation  with  Sir  Charles  Neate,  who,  in  a  letter  of  De¬ 
cember  20th,  1823,  had,  on  the  part  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  offer¬ 
ed  him  three  hundred  guineas,  and  a  benefit  guaranteed  at  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  fora  visit  to  London  with  a  symphony  and  a  concerto. 
The  terms  had  been  accepted,  and  the  arrangements  for  the  journey 
were  in  a  forward  state,  when  some  domestic  difficulty  intervened,  and 
Beethoven  for  the  time  abandoned  his  project.  The  material  reward 
for  his  compositions,  which  Beethoven  at  various  times  received,  was 
by  no  means  unwelcome.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  offers  of  this  kind 
were  made  without  sufficient  tact,  and  only  tended  to  irritate  the  mas¬ 
ter.  In  1816,  for  instance.  General  Alexander  Kyd  called  on  Beethoven 
and  offered  to  pay  one  hundred  pounds  for  a  new  symphony,  at  the 
same  time  guaranteeing  its  performance  at  the  Philharmonic  Society 
in  London,  which,  in  all  probability,  would  increase  the  composer’s 
profit  to  something  like  one  thousand  pounds.  Unfortunately  the 
condition  was  added,  that  the  work  should  be  written  in  the  simpler 
style  of  the  first  two  symphonies.  This  restriction  touched  Beethoven 
to  the  quick,  and  in  his  wrath  he  inveighed  against  a  nation  which 
could  attribute  such  mercenary  considerations  to  a  great  artist.  But 
this  was  only  a  temporary  misunderstanding.  His  voluminous  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Smart,  Neate.  his  pupil  Pies  (settled  in  London),  and 
Moscheles,  extending  over  many  years,  is  full  of  admiration  for  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  English,  and  almost  the  last  words  he  uttered  on  his 
death-bed  had  reference  to  a  letter  of  thanks  for  a  sum  of  money  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Philharmonic  Society.  Another  interesting  corre¬ 
spondence  between  Beethoven  and  Mr.  George  Thomson,  the  Scotch 
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publisher,  carried  on  in  truly  extraordinary  French,  may  be  found  in 
Thayer’s  third  volume.  Still  more  gratifying  was  a  transaction  with 
another  British  firm,  of  which  Mr.  Grove  gives  the  first  complete  ac¬ 
count,  including  an  unpublished  letter  of  the  master’s,  which  is  worth 
reproducing,  were  it  only  as  a  specimen  of  his  French  style  : — 


«  An  incident  of  this  date,’  Mr.  Grove  writes,  which  gratified  him  amen,  was  the 
arrival  of  a  piano  from  Broudwoods.  Mr.  Thomas  Broad  wood,  the  then  head  of  tho 
house,  had  recently  made  his  acquaintance  in  Vienna,  and  the  piano  seems  to  have 
been  the  result  of  the  impression  produced  on  him  by  Beethoven.  1  ho  Philharmonic 
Society  are  sometimes  credited  with  the  gift,  but  no  resolution  or  minute  to  that 
effect  exists  in  their  records.  The  books  of  the  firm,  however,  show  taut  on  Decern* 
her  27,  1617,  the  grand  piano,  ho.  ?3fi‘2.  was  forwarded  to  Bcethove  address.  A 
letter  appears  to  have  been  written  to  him  at  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Broadwood, 
which  was  answered  by  Beethoven  immediately  on  its  receipt.  His  letter  lias  never 
been  printed,  and  is  here  given  exactly  in  his  own  strange  1  reach. 


4  A  Monsieur ,  Mbnsieur  Thomas  Broad  rood  a  Londres  (en  Angkterre ). 

“Mox  tres-cher,  Ami  Broarvood! — Jamais  je  n'eprouvais  pas  nn  plus  grand 
Plaisir  de  cc-  que  me  causa  voire  Annonee  de  i'arrivee  de  cette  Piano,  avec  qui  vous 
m’honorez  de  men  iaire  present;  je  regarderai  come  uuAutei  ou  je  deposerai  les 
plus  belles  offrandes  de  mon  esprit  an  divine  Apollon.  Aussitot  come  je  reccvrai 
votre  Excellent  instrument,  je  vous  enverrai  d'en  abord  les  i  ruits  de  l  inspiration  des 
premiers  moments,  que  j'v  passerai,  pour  vous  servir  dim  souvenir  de  moiaious 
mon  tres-cher  B.,  et  je  ne  sonhaits  ec  que,  qu'ils  soient  dignes  de  votre  instrument.  ^ 
yion  clier  Monsieur  et  Ami  recevez  ma  plus  grande  consideration  de  votre  aim 
et  tres-kumble  servitem*  Louis  van  Beethoven:  Vienne  ie  3rae  du  inois  Fevrier  ISIS." 

‘  The  instrument  in  course  of  time  reached  its  destination,  was  unpacked  by 
Streamer,  and  first  tried  by  Mr.  Cipriani  Potter,  at  that  time  studying  in  Vienna. 
"What  the  result  of  Beethoven’s  own  trial  of  it  was  is  not  known.  At  any  rate  no 
further  communication  from  him  reached  the  Broad  woods. 


Her  Majesty  fcbe  Queen,  we  may  add,  is  in  possession  of  the  fellow 
instrument  to  that  presented  to  Beethoven  by  Messrs.  Broadwood, 
which  she  prizes  highly.  In.  Beethoven’s  own  days,  however,  English 
royalty  did  not  show  sufficient  appreciation  of  the  master’s  greatness. 
Soon  after  the  completion  of  the  Battle  Symphony,  written  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  Wellington’s  victory,  the  composer  forwarded  a  copy  of 
the  score  to  the  Prince  Be  gent,  but  no  acknowledgment  oi  any  kind 
was  vouchsafed,  and  Beethoven  felt  the  neglect  keenly.  The  work 
was  produced  at  Drury  Bane  a  year  afterwards — February  10th,  ISro 
and  had  a  great  run,  but  this  was  through  the  exertions  of  Sir  George 
Smart  who  himself  procured  the  copy  from  Vienna. 

The  biography  next  in  importance  to  Beethoven’s  is  that  of  Haydn, 
by  Herr  C.  F.  Pohl,  the  author  of  the  well-known  work  4  Mozart  and 
Haydn  in  London.’  Many  new  and  interesting  facts  are  adduced,  and 
a  silhouette  of  Haydn,  here  engraved  for  the  first  time,  forms  a  wel¬ 
come  addition.  In  connection  with  Haydn’s  second  visit  to  London, 
in  1794,  some  amusing  anecdotes  are  given,  one  of  which  may  be 
quoted  here,  as  illustrating  the  fellow-feeling  of  artists  in  those  days. 
Pelice  de’  Giardini  was  at  the  time  living  in  London,  highly  esteemed 
as  the  doyen  of  the  musical  profession.  Though  nearly  eighty  years 
of  age.  he  produced  an  oratorio,  4  Buth,  at  Banelagh,  and  even  played 
a  concerto.  His  temper  was  frightful,  and  he  showed  a  particular 
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spite  against  Haydn,  even  remarking  within  his  hearing,  when  urged 
to  call  upon  him,  4 1  don’t  want  to  see  the  German  dog.’  Haydn  re¬ 
torted  by  writing  in  his  diary,  after  hearing  him  play,  4  Giardini  played 
like  a  pig.'  The  intrinsic  and  permanent  value  of  Haydn’s  work  is 
well  defined  by  Herr  Pohl,  and  a  passage  like  the  following  deserves 
quotation  at  a  time  when  musicians  are  apt  to  assign  Haydn’s  sym¬ 
phonies  to  the  limbo  of  things  justly  forgotten,  because  Beethoven 
and  other  musicians  have  developed  the  form  to  a  degree  never  dreamt 
of  by  the  simple-minded  Viennese  composer : — 


‘  Haydn’s  position  in  the  history  of  music.’  Herr  Pohl  remarks,  4 is  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance.  When  wo  consider  the  poor  condition  ia  which  he  found  certain  important 
departments  ot  music,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vast  fields  which  lie  opened  to  his 
successors,  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  his  creative  powers.  Justly  called  the  father 
of  instrumental  music,  there  is  scarcely  a  department  throughout  its  whole  range  in 
which  he  did  not  make  his  influence  felt.  Starting  from  Emmanuel  Bach,  he  seems, 
if  we  may  use  the  expression,  forced  in  between  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  All  his 
works  are  characterized  by  lucidity,  perfect  finish,  studied  moderation,  avoidance  of 
meaningless  phrases,  firmness  of  design,  and  richness  ot  development.  The  subjects, 
principal  and  secondary,  down  to  the  smallest  episodes,  are  thoroughly  connected, 
and  the  whole  conveys  the  impression  of  being  cast  in  one  mould.  AVe  admire  his  in¬ 
exhaustible  invention,  as  shown  in  the  originality  of  his  themes  and  melodies;  the  life 
and  spontaneity  of  the  ideas :  the  clearness  which  makes  his  compositions  as  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  amateur  as  to  the  artist;  the  childlike  cheerfulness  and  drollery  which 
charm  away  trouble  and  eared 

The  article  Bach,  by  Herr  A,  Maczewski,  takes  the  form  of  a  familv 
chronicle.  The  heredity  of  genius  has  never  been  illustrated  more 
strikingly  than  in  his.  case.  Like,  some  of  the  Italian  painters,  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach  (born  1685)  was  the  son  of  musical  parents,  and  he  in 
his  turn  had  musical  sons  and  grandsons,  the  last  of  whom,  William 
Frederick  Ernest,  died  as  late  as  1845.  and,  as  the  sole  and  last  male 
representative  of  the  family,  was  present  with  his  wife  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters  at  the  inauguration  e-f  the  monument  erected  to  his  great  ancestor 
at  Leipzig  in  1843  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mendelssohn..  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Herr  Maczewski.  he  was  a  good  player  on  the  pianoforte  and 
violin,  but  his  modesty  prevented  him  from  often  appearing,  and,  al¬ 
though  he  wrote  much  in  many  styles,  very  little  of*his  music  is  pub¬ 
lished.  Before  him  we  know  of  no  less  than  seven  generations  of  Bachs 
more  or  less  musical.  One  of  these,  V eit  Bach,  bom  about  the  middle 
cf  the  sixteenth  century,  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  Jesuit  reaction, 
which  under  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  drove  many  of  the  adherents  of 
the  new  faith  from  Austria.  He  settled  at  Wechmar,  near  Gotha-,  as  a 
baker  and  miller.  H 
the  old  family  chronicler  naively 
ment  used  to  mingle  sweetlv  with  the  clatter  of  the  mill.  IBs  son 
Hans,  the  great-grandfather  of  Johann  Sebastian,  bom  about  IbbO,  anil 
generally  surname d  ;der  Spielmann,*  the  player,  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  professional  musician  in.  the  family.  From  him  the  gift  of  music 
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to  leave  in  his  turn  to  liis  children  ;  and  the  clannish  feeling  common 
to  all  the  Bachs  was  more  than  usually  strong  in  Dim.  It  was  indeed 
he  who  began  the  genealogy  of  the  Bach  family,  which  contains  the 
dates  of  birth  and  death,  and  the  most  important  events  in  the  lives, 
of  no  less  than  fifty-three  Bachs.  Johann  Sebastian  stands  forth  in 
the  history  of  music  as  a  kind  of  patriarchal  figure,  and  patriarchal  in¬ 
deed  was  the  number  of  his  children,  there  being  no  less  than  twenty, 
only  five  of  whom  survived  their  father.  A  deeply  religious  sentiment 
and  moral  force  and  rectitude,  as  well  as  artistic  culture,  were  amongst 
the  family  traits  most  highly  developed  in  the  great  master.  liis  posi¬ 
tion  in  his  art  i3  defined  by  Schumann  in  terms  so  hyperbolical  as 
rather  to  impair  their  real  force  :  ‘to  him  music  owes  almost  as  great  a 
debt  as  religion  owes  to  its  founder.’  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn 
were  among  the  first  who  succeeded  in  rescuing  Bach’s  works  from 
their  long  and  undeserved  oblivion.  Schumann  was  also  amongst  the 
founders  of  the  German  Bach  Society,  started  a  hundred  years  after 
Bach’s  death,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  a  complete  and  critical  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  master’s  works.  Of  this  monumental  edition  there  have  as 
yet  appeared  twenty-two  issnes,  containing  no  less  than  ninety-three 
numbers,  many  of  them  previously  unpublished ;  but  even  these  do 
not  by  any  means  represent  the  entire  result  of  Bach’s  incessant  activ¬ 
ity.  Amongst  those  who  have  done  most  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of 
Bach’s  works  by  rearranging  his  orchestral  accompaniments  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  requirements  of  the  modem  orchestra,  Bobert  Franz,  the 
celebrated  lyrical  composer,  ought  to  be  named. 

To  the  biography  of  Haxdkl,  by  Mr.  Julian  Marshall,  a  short  refer¬ 
ence  has  already  been  made.  Although  not  containing  new  facts  of 
much  importance,  it  is  well  written,  and  gives  a  clear  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  picture  of  the  man  and  his  work.  Ys'e  can  hardly  say  the  same  of 
the  somewhat  meagre  account  of  Cherubini’s  life  by  Herr  A.  Mac- 
zewski.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  Cherubini  is  amongst 
musicians  perhaps  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  what  in  ordinary 
parlance  is  called  a  ‘character.’  The  most  marked  trait  of  Cheru¬ 
bini’s  character  was  a  morbid  love  of  order.  We  have  from  his  own 
hand  a  catalogue  of  his  works,  extending  over  almost  seventy  years, 
which  is  perhaps  unique  in  the  history  of  music  for  accuracy  of  detail. 
In  the  scores  of  some  of  the  works  used  for  the  royal  chapel  at  Pari  a 
he  hns  carefully  noted  the  time  which  their  performance  occupied,  to 
half  and  even  a  quarter  of  a  minute.  In  an  admirable  article  on 
Cherubini,  founded  on  personal  reminiscences,  which  appeared  in 
‘  Macmillan’s  Magazine’  some  years  ago.  Dr.  Hiller  gives  an  account  of 
Cherubini’s  curious  relations  with  the  first  Napoleon,  which  he  had 
from  the  composer’s  own  lips.  At  the  time  when  Cherubini  was  at  the 
height  of  his  fame*  General  Bonaparte  returned  to  Pari3  from  liis 
Italian  campaign  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  composer,  whom 
at  their  first  meeting  he  annoyed  by  his  exaggerated  admiration  of 
such  light  masters  as  Paesiello  and  ZingarellL  Talking  of  Cherubini’s 
operas  a  few  days  later,  the  General  remarked,  ‘Your  music  is  very 
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line,  but  tlie  accompaniment  is  too  prominent.'  ‘  Citoyen  General,5  the 
composer  replied,  ‘  vous  aimez  la  musique  qui  vous  laisse  penser  a  vos 
affaires  d’Etafc.'  After  this  there  was  little  chance  of  promotion  in  Im¬ 
perial  France  for  Cherubini,  who  therefore  accepted  an  invitation  to 
write  an  opera  for  the  Imperial  Theatre  at  Vienna,  where  he  arrived  in 
the  second  half  of  July,  1805.  He  'was  received  at  Court  and  in  the 
city  with  every  mark  of  distinction;  and  a  German  musical  paper,  in 
a  letter  dated  Vienna,  August  5th,  contains  an  enthusiastic  account  of 
Cherubini’s  4Les  deux  journees,’  conducted  by  the  composer  himself. 
But  here  again  his  triumph  was  to  be  cut  short  by  his  imperial  an¬ 
tagonist,  who  entered  Vienna  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  armv  before 
‘±  aniscaj  the  new  opera,  was  finished.  Napoleon  took  up  his  residence 
at  Schonbrunn,  and  Cherubini  was  invited  to  conduct  some  concert 
performances  at  bis  Court.  At  the  close  of  these  concerts  the  Emperor 
was  in  the  habit  of  having  some  conversation  with  the  composer. 
‘Your  last  opera  has  had  great  success,'  Napoleon  said  on  one  occasion. 
‘It  would  not  please  you.  Sire,'  answered  Cherubini.  ‘Why  not T 
asked  the  Emperor.  4 11  y  a  trap  cT a ccompagnem eat, '  was  the  answer,  and 
it  was  the  last  which  Cherubini  ever  had  the  opportunity  of  making, 
for  the  Emperor  never  spoke  to  him  again.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  that  Cherubini  received  the  reward  due  to  his  merits. 
Louis  XVIII.,  for  obvious  reasons,  loved  to  showier  favours  on  the  ill- 
used  composer,  and  in  1821  Cherubini  became  Director  of  the  Con¬ 
servatoire.  Much  less  creditable  than  his  artistic  pride  shown  towards 
the  Emperor  were  his  relations  to  his  great  fellow-composer,  Beethoven. 
Beethoven  had  the  highest  admiration  for  Chojubini’s  works,  and  in 
the  sketch  of  a  letter  printed  by  Schindler  he  says,  *  Vons  resfcerez  tou¬ 
jour  s  celui  domes  eontemporains,  que  je  Festime  le  plus.'  This  was 
written  with  reference  to  a  con v  of  his  ‘Missa  Solemnis '  sent  to- the 
French  Court,  to  solicit  Cherubini’s  friendly  recommendation  of  the 
work.  A  similar  letter,  by  the  way,  was  addressed  to  Goethe  at 
Weimar;  but  in  neither  instance  did  the  composer  receive  a  reply.  In 
1841  Cherubini  declared  to  Schindler  that  no  letter  of  Beethoven’s  had 
ever  been  received  bv  him.  However  this  mav  be.  it  is  well  known 
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that  Cherubini’s  personal  impression  of  Beethoven,  whom  he  knew  m 
1805,  was  anything  but  favourable.  4  J Lais  il  itaii  ioujours  brusque  ’  was 
the  refrain  of  all  his  utterances  on  the  subject.  Neither  did  he  conceal 
his  limited  appreciation  of  the  great  German  master's  work,  and  in 
this  respect  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  his  blindness  was  altogether 
free  from  jealousy.  As  a  composer,  Cherubini  continues  the  best  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  early  Italian  masters;  and  his  music,  although  frequently 
perhaps  too  severe,  is  always  of  a  grand  and  noble  structure.  It  proves 
the  versatility  of  his  genius,  as  well  as  the  strong  influence  of  the 
French  national  type,  that  in  such  works  as  6  Me  dee’  and  fLes  deux 
journees '  he  was  able  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  French  school 
of  music. 

A  still  stronger  instance  of  a  similar  fimalgamation  is  offered  by  the 
career  of  Gluck,  whose  biography  has  been  entrusted  to  M.  Gustave 
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Chouquet,  keeper  of  tlie  Museum  of  tlie  Conservatoire  de  Musiquc  at 
Paris,  and  not  without  good  reason;  for  Gluck,  although  German  by 
birth,  was  first  and  most  permanently  appreciated  in  Paris,  and  his 
operas  are,  as  it  were,  the  musical  complement  of  Corneille’s  and 
Racine’s  tragedy.  Some  of  the  minor  biographies  also  are  well  worth 
reading,  as,  for  example,  those  of*  Bellini,  Donizetti,  and  Madame 
Grisi,  the  celebrated  singer,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  II.  Sutherland  Ed¬ 
wards,  who  is  also  responsible  for  the  articles  on  Covent  Garden  and 
Drury  .Lane  Theatres.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  serious  omissions  in 
this  department,  but  for  these  a  remedy  may  be  found  in  an  appen¬ 
dix. 

From  the  historical  we  naturally  turn  to  the  formal  development  of 
music.  This  is  treated  collectively  under  the  heading  ‘Form,’  by  Mr. 
C.  Hubert  Parry.  The  importance  of  the  purely  formal  principle  in 
music  is  self-evident;  for  music  has  no  subject.  The  poet  and  the 
painter  borrow  their  imaginings  from  the  concrete  phenomena  of  the 
mind  or  the  outer  world;  they  describe  or  depict;  in  brief,  they  copy. 
But  for  the  musician  there  is  nothing  to  copy.  The  sounds  in  "nature 
proffer  no  more  than  the  most  external  and  most  occasional  sugges¬ 
tion;  and  even  feelings  and  thoughts  cannot  be  rendered  in  a  definite 
and  generally  recognisable  manner.  Music,  therefore  (we  are  of  course 
speaking  of  instrumental  music),  depends  for  its  artistic  realisation 
entirely  on  form  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  form.  This  has  been  per¬ 
ceived,  and  after  a  manner  explained,  by  Schopenhauer,  whose  expla¬ 
nations,  however,  we  must  add,  are  not  very  easy  to  understand,  and 
are  themselves  in  need  of  a  commentator.  Germany,  it  has  been  re¬ 
marked,  is  the  country  of  musicians  and  of  .philosophers,  but  the 
philosophy  of  music  has  been  advanced  very  little  by  its  thinkers. 
To  Leibnitz  music  was  no  more  than  an  ‘  exercitum  arithmeticae  oc- 
cultum  nescientis  se  numerare  animi ;’  and  the  definitions  which  we 
might  quote  from  other  philosophers  are,  if  less  mechanical,  certainly 
not  more  lucid.  In  Schopenhauer’s  system,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
art  of  sound  occupies  an  important  and  well-defined  place.  According 
to  him,  the  universal  principle  of  life,  ‘Will,’  manifests  itself  in  the 
so-called  Platonic  ‘ideas,’  or  archetypal  forms,  of  which  the  single 
phenomena  are  further  subdivisions.  These  ideas,  in  Plato’s  sensed  it 
is  the  aim  of  all  arts  to  express.  But,  while  the  poet  and  painter  ap¬ 
proach  them  through  visible  or  definable  media,  the  musician,  as  it 
were,  drinks  at  the  pure  and  original  source  of  nature.  His  harmonies 
and  melodies  are  the  equivalent  of  the  Platonic  ideas  themselves,  ‘as 
immediate  and  direct  an  objective  rendering  or  copy  of  the  will  of  the 
world  as  the  world  itself  is,  as  the  ideas  are  of  which  the  universe  of 
things  is  the  phenomenon.  Music  is  not,  like  the  other  arts,  the  copy 
of  the  ideas,  but  the  representation  of  the  cosmical  will  co-ordinate 
with  the  ideas  themselves.’  Whatever  the  reader  may  be  inclined  to 
think  of  Will  and  the  Platonic  ideas,  there  is  here  at  least  a  theory 
consistent  with  Schopenhauer’s  own  train  of  reasoning,  which  at  the 
same  time  explains  the  absence  from  instrumental  music  of  what  can 
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be  called  subject  in  the  ordinary  cense.  The  musical  artist,  according 
to  Schopenhauer,  perceives  the  causes  or  ideas  of  things  by  mere  force 
of  intuition,  and  the  impression  thus  received  he  re-embodies  in  his 
art,  being  for  the  while  in  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  has  been 
called  a  state  of  clairvoyance.  This  may  be  true  as  to  the  first  con¬ 
ception  of  a  melody,  and  it  has  indeed  been  surmised  that  the  first, 
and  as  yet  inarticulate,  impression  of  poets  and  artists  is  near  akin  to 
music.  This  is  at  least  what  Schiller,  although  profoundly  unmusical, 
stated  from  his  own  experience.  But  a  first  conception  is  as  insuf¬ 
ficient  in  music,  as  it  is  in  other  arts.  The  melody  must  be  developed 
into  a  thousand  shapes  of  beauty  ;  it  must  find  support  in  harmony, 
must  mingle  with  other  melodies  of  equal  charm.  It  must,  in  fact,  be 
treated  artistically  ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  question  of  musical  form 
becomes  apparent  in  its  true  importance. 

Without  dwelling  further  on  these  transcendental  explanations,  we 
may  notice  that  Mr.  Parry  defines  the  first  basis  of  musical  form  as 
‘repetition,’  and  in  this  he  is  no  doubt  right.  Eepetition  of  some 
sort  is  the  fundamental  principle,  not  only  of  an  entire  movement,  but 
even  of  a  single  tune  ;  although  in  the  latter  instance  it  need  not  be 
more  prominent  than  are  metre  and  rhyme  in  poetry.  Mr.  Parry  is, 
further,  correct  in  saying  that  the  simplest  and  most  elementary  kind 
is  the  repetition  of  a  phrase  or  bit  of  melody,  with  a  short  passage  in 
the  middle  to  connect  the  two  statements.  The  result  of  this  principle 
of  statement,  interlude,  and  repetition,  is  the  rondo  form  in  its  most 
primitive  state,  and  from  this  most  of  the  developments  of  modern 
music  may  be  derived.  Mr.  Parry’s  exposition  of  this  theory  is  excel¬ 
lent  in  every  way.  He  explains  the  harmonic  relations  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  melodic  materials  above  indicated  ;  he  shows  the  infinite 
number  of  variations  of  which  the  original  principle  is  capable  ;  and 
he  finally  traces  the  growth  of  the  various  movements  of  symphony 
and  sonata,  from,  the  simple  beginnings  of  Couperin  and  Lully  to  the 
ultimate  perfection  of  Beethoven.  But  Mr.  Parry’s  theory,  although 
correct,  is  limited.  He  attaches  too  much  importance  to  the  rondo 
form,  or  tripartite  principle.  But  there  is  another  principle  almost 
equally  important,  although  much  less  frequently  employed,  that  of 
bipartite  division  ;  and  for  the  existence  of  this  we  can  adduce  so  early 
and  so  important  a  witness  as  Dante.  In  his  little-known  treatise, 
‘Do  Yuigari  Eloquio,’  Dante  gives  a  complete  system  of  the  structure 
of  a  stanza  or  strophe,  and  this  structure,  as  is  generally  known,  de¬ 
pends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  musical  accompaniment,  without  which 
no  Ivrical  poetry  could  be  conceived  in  the  middle  ages.  In  conse- 
quence,  we  find  that  his  terminology  partakes  largely  of  the  musical 
element.  ‘Omnis  stantia  ad  quandam  odam  recipiendam  armonizata 
est  ’  is  his  fundamental  doctrine,  and  in  this  sentence  oda  has  a 
musical  as  well  as  a  metrical  significance.  The  word  cauda  also  is 
used  by  Dante  in  a  sense  not  very  different  from  that  of  our  moderr 
coda.  In  the  system  which  Dante  proceeds  to  expound,  repetition 
inlays  at  least  as  great  a  part  as  it  does  in  Mr.  Parry’s  article.  With 
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very  few  exceptions,  all  his  stanzas  contain  a  dieresis  or  volta,  tho 
point,  that  is,  at  which  one  melody  ends  and  the  other  commences 
(‘dieresim  dicimus  deductionem  vergentem  de  una  oda  in  aliam’), 
and  this  dieresis,  he  adds,  cannot  exist  ‘nisi  reiteratio  nnius  odae  fiat 
vel  ante  dieresim  vel  post  vel  iTtrimque.’  In  the  two  first-named  cases 
the  division  of  the  stanza  is  no  doubt  tripartite  ;  and  this  indeed  was 
tie  fandamental  principle  of  the  Italian  as  well  as  of  the  old  German 
strophe  ;  but  in  the  last  case  the  alternate  principle  above  alluded  to 
is  as  distinctly  apparent,  the  stanza  being  divided  into  two  parts  by 
the  dieresis,  and  each  of  the  two  parts  into  two  further  subdivisions 
by  a  modulation  corresponding,  most  probably,  to  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  in  a  symphonic  movement.  The  further  exposition  of 
Dante’s  system,  and  of. its  bearings  on  the  theory  of  musical  form, 
could  not  but  be  tedious  to  the  non-professional  reader,  to  whom  wo 
must  apologize  for  having  dwelt  on  the -subject  at  some  length  ;  but 
it  seemed  important  to  call  the  attention  of  musical  students  to 
Dante’s  important  treatise,  which  at  the  same  time  illustrates  the 
intimate  connection  between  the  spoken  word  and  the  melody  which 
accompanies  it. 

To  the  forms  of  vocal  music  Mr.  Parry  devotes  little  attention,  and  he 
is  right  so  far  as  the  aria,  the  finale,  the  duet,  Ac.,  as  used  by  the  earlier 
masters,  are  concerned  ;  for  these  do  not  in  any  essential  way  differ 
from  the  forms  of  absolute  music.  But  the  song,  as  developed  by  the 
modem  German  masters,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  ought  not  to  have  been  neglected.  Of  dramatic  music,  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word,  Mr.  Parry  disposes  in  a  single  sentence. 
‘  Here,’  he  remarks,  ‘the  order  of  distribution  must  vary  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  emotional  crises,  and  in  such  cases  it  will  be  rather  a 
distribution  of  culminations  and  gradations  of  intensity  of  passion  and 
emotion,  than  the  more  obvious  one  of  key  and  figure  ;  though,  if  the 
relation  between  important  figures  of  melody  and  the  special  circum¬ 
stances  to  which  tney  are  appended  be  observed,  the  notion  of  form  as 
defined  by  subjects  will  still  continue  to  be  perceptible.’  This  is  well 
enough  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  apart  from  such  forms  as  the  recitative 
(secco  and  obbligato  \  the  arioso,  Ac.,  belonging  more  especially  to  dra¬ 
matic  music,  one  would  have  liked  to  hear  something  of  the  manner 
in  which  even  the  most  dramatic  of  dramatic  composers  has  to  conform 
his  purpose  to  the  demands  of  absolute  musical  beauty  and  symmetry. 
It  is  the  same  with  that  latest  phase  of  modern  art,  generally  known  as 
‘programme-music,’  in  which  a  story  or  an  idea  defined  by  words  is 
the  subject  of  instrumental  music.  Here  the  ‘Platonic  idea’  of  abso¬ 
lute  music  has  given  wav  to  a  tangible  impulse,  and  Schopenhauer  was 
right,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  in  decrying  all  such  attempts  at  real¬ 
ism,  as  a  vile  deterioration  of  the  sublime  art.  Mr.  Parry  is  more  tol¬ 
erant.  He  seems  fully  to  acknowledge  the  greater  intensity  of  emotion 
gained  by  such  a  process,  and  even  admits  that  the  composer,  deeply 
impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  his  subject,  is  justified  in  seeking  to 
create  a  form  of  his  own  which  should  be  fully  in  consonance  with  the 
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spirit  of  his  programme,  even  as  Beethoven  did  without  programme 
in  the  first  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  E  (op.  199),  and  othr-r  works  of 
his  last  period.  But  as  to  the  nature  of  this  new  form,  as  we  find  it  for 
instance  in  Liszt’s  so-called  symphonic  poems,  we  are  completely 
left  in  the  dark.  The  difficulty  here  is  to  find  any  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  a  story,  or  an  abstract  idea,  and  musical  form  as  such.  The 
most  primitive  element  in  music  is  rhythm,  and  to  rhythm  the  tripar¬ 
tite  principle  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Parry  must  in  the  last  resort  be 
traced.  Take,  for  instance,  the  so-called  trio  in  a  march  or  a  minuet. 
It  represents  the  time  of  comparative  repose  necessary  for  the  dancer 
or  marcher  before  resuming  the  livelier  rhythm  of  the  opening  theme. 
Here  then  we  have  a  distinct  formal  principle,  which  may  be,  and  has 
been,  developed  in  innumerable  variations.  But  how  can  the  abstract 
idea  of  Tasso's  Lament,  or  of  Harold  in  Italy,  supply  the  composer  with 
formal  suggestions  ?  It  follows  then  that  the  old  musical  shapes,  how¬ 
ever  much  they  may  be  expanded  and  remodelled  by  the  new  ideas, 
can  never  be  superseded  by  them.  In  connection  with  the  article  on 
‘Form,’  those  on  ‘Harmony,’  also  by  Mr.  Parry,  and  on  4  Counter¬ 
point,’  by  Sir  Frederick  Ouseley,  ought  to  be  studied.  The  latter, 
however,  is  of  extreme  brevity,  as  likewise  is  that  on  the  ‘  Fugue,’  by 
the  same  author,  and  neither  can  be  said  to  have  exhausted  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

Of  special  interest  in  this  Dictionary  are  the  technical  articles  on 
the  various  musical  instruments,  frequently  illustrated  by  accurate 
drawings.  Such  an  article  as  that  by  M.  de  Pontigny  on  the  ‘Drum,’ 
its  various  species  (kettle-drum,  side-drum,  tambourine,  Ac.),  its  chief 
effects,  and  the  uses  to  which  these  have  been  put  in  the  scores  of  va¬ 
rious  composers,  is  in  its  way  invaluable.  The  ‘Horn,’  the  ‘Bassoon,’ 
and  the  ‘Flute,’  with  its  shrill  relative  the  ‘Flageolet,’  are  treated 
with  equal  care.  The  last  was,  according  to  Burney,  invented  by  the 
Sieur  Juvigny,  who  played  it  in  the  famous  ‘Ballet  comique  de  la 
Royne ’  in  1581.  It  superseded  the  more  ancient  ‘recorder,’  so  well 
known  from  ‘Hamlet,’  which  is  generally  represented  by  a  German 
flute,  or  flute  traversitre,  at  our  theatres.  There  were  long  bulky  re¬ 
corders  reaching  half-way  down  to  the  player’s  knee,  while  others 
were  of  a  diminutive  size,  and  might,  as  an  old  authority  puts  it,  ‘be 
carried  in  the  pocket,  and  so,  without  any  trouble,  be  a  companion  by 
land  and  water.’  Dr.  William  Stone  'writes  both  on  ‘  Flute  ’  and  ‘Flageo¬ 
let.’  More  important  still  is  a  series  of  articles  on  the  ‘Pianoforte’ 
and  its  congeners,  on  -which  Mr.  A.  J.  Hipkins  is  engaged  in  these 
pages.  The  modem  instrument  is  not  comprised  in  the  present  vol¬ 
ume,  but  we  have  its  predecessors,  the  ‘Clavichord  ’  and  the  *  Harpsi¬ 
chord,’  the  latter  of  which  held,  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  a  position  analogous  to  that  now  occupied  by  the 
grand  pianoforte.  It  was  also  in  those  days- an  orchestral  instrument, 
used  chiefly  for  the  accompaniment  of  the  recitativo  secco.  Mr.  Hip- 
kins  derives  the  harpsichord  from  the  psaltery.  The  earliest  mention 
of  the  harpsichord  occurs  under  the  name  of  ‘  ciavicymbolum.’  The 
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valuable  collection  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  includes  instru¬ 
ments  of  this  family  dating  from  1555  to  1786.  In  England  it  is  for 
the  first  time  mentioned  in  1502,  the  name  being  corrupted  into  ‘clavi- 
cymball.’  The  name  of  ‘  virginalls  *  also  was  frequently  applied  to  it. 
Different  from  the  harpsichord  as  regards  the  principle  of  ‘the  action,’ 
but  otherwise  nearly  related  to  it,  is  the  ‘  clavichord.’  As  a  kind  of 
predecessor  to  these  keyed  instruments,  Mr.  Hipkins  also  mentions  the 
‘  Dulcimer,’  to  which  a  separate  article  is  devoted. 

The  dulcimer,  like  the  psaltery,  seems  to  have  come  to  us  from  the 
East,  most  likely  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  It  had  been  known  for 
centuries,  in  Persia,  Arabia,  and  also  in  the  Car, casus,  under  the.  name 
of  sautir.  Coleridge  is  therefore  perfectly  right  in  introducing  it  into 
his  vision  of  ‘  Kubla  Khan.’  The  lines,  it  will  be  remembered,  run  : — 


*  A  damsel  with  a  dulcimer 
In  a  vision  once  I  saw  : 

It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid. 

And  on  her  dulcimer  she  played, 

Singing  of  Mount  Abora. 

Could  I  revive  within  me 
Her  symphony  and  song’, 

To  such  a  deep  delight  :twould  win  me, 
That  with  music  loud  and  long 
I  would  build  that  dome  in  air.’ 


Unfortunately  the  poetic  rapture  of  the  last  lines  tallies  little  with 
Mr.  Hipkins’s  matter-of-fact  statement,  according  to  which  the  tone  of 
the  dulcimer  is  ‘  harsh  in  the  loud  playing,  and  always  confused,  as 
there  is  no  damping  contrivance  to  stop  the  continuance  of  the  sounds 
when  not  required.’  In  connection  with  these  articles  should  be  read 
the  short  historical  sketches  of  the  great  houses  which  have  made  the 
perfection  of  the  pianoforte  their  speciality.  At  the  head  of  these  in 
England  stands  the  firm  of  Broadwoocl  A  Sons,  established  at  the  sign 
of  the  ‘Plume  of  Feathers’  in  Great  Puiteney  Street,  in  the  same 
house  in  which  the  business  is  still  carried  on.  The  founder  of  the 
firm  was  one  Burkhard  Tschudi,  a  Swiss,  who  had  studied  his  craft 
under  Tabel,  the  Flemish  harpsichord-maker  settled  in  London.  The* 
life  of  John  Broadwood,  who  gave  its  English  name  and  character  to 
the  firm,  reads  like  the  story  of  ‘The  Industrious  Apprentice.’  lie 
came  from  Scotland  to  London  as  a  journeyman  cabinet-maker,  foun  1 
employment  at  Tschudi’s,  married  Tschudi’s  daughter,  became  in  di.j 
course  his  father-in-law’s  partner,  and  eventually  the  head  of  the  firm. 
To  him  are  due  several  important  improvements  of  the  pianoforte. 
The  house  of  Erard,  founded  by  Sebastien  Erard  about  17.'  7,  is  at  the 
head  of  pianoforte  makers  in  France.  Beehstein,  and  Brcitkopf  and 
Harfcel,  are  famous  German  firms,  and  recently  the  American  house  ot 
Steinway  has  acquired  celebrity  by  the  brilliant  tone  ot  its  instrr.- 
ments.  •  But  there  is  as  yet  little  danger  of  any  of  these  foreign  impor¬ 
tations  successfully  competing  with  our  home  products.  The  history 
of  the  violin,  dating  from  a  much  earlier  age,  and  therefore  more  in- 
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teresting  than  that  of  the  pianoforte,  will,  no  doubt,  be  told  by  a  com¬ 
petent  writer  in  the  second  volume. 

That  a  work  of  the  character  and  the  scope  of  this  Dictionary  should 
not  be  free  from  various  sins  of  omission  and  commission  is  a  matter 
of  course,  and  a  goodly  list  of  such  might  indeed  be  compiled.  Even 
the  tact  and  marvellous  command  of  his  subject  possessed  by  Mr.  Grove 
were  not  able  wholly  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  which  beset  an  editor’s  path. 
But,  while  admitting  this,  we  are  in  justice  bound  to  add  that,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  other  works  of  the  same  class,  the  number  of  errors  is 
exceedingly  small,  especially  if  we  consider  the  large  amount  of  valu¬ 
able  and  frequently  entirely  new  information  here  collected.  Instead 
of  wearving  the  reader  with  the  enumeration  of  misstatements  more 
or  less  trifling,  we  prefer  to  point  out  the  source  to  which  most  of  them 
may  be  traced.  This  is  the  thoughtless  copying  from  other  diction¬ 
aries  of  music,  especially  as  regards  foreign  information.  In  such  a 
work  as  Fetis’s  celebrated  ‘Biographic,’  compiled  virtually  by  one 
man,  such  a  process  is  absolutely  inevitable,  and  even  *  a  body  of 
writers  belonging  to  the  same  nation  will  scarcely  be  able  to  go  in 
every  instance  to  the  original  sources.  Of  this  Mr.  Grove  was  well 
aware,  and  in  consequence  he  has  surrounded  himself  with  a  staff  of 
contributors  belonging  to  the  chief  musical  nations  of  the  world.  His 
Dictionary,  indeed,  is  the  first  compiled  on  a  truly  international 
principle,  and  may,  generally  speaking,  be  consulted  with  equal 
confidence  on  French  or  Italian,  as  on  English  matters.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  longer  articles,  which  are  one  and  all  far 
above  the  average  level  of  works  of  this  class.  But  it  is  different  with 
the  short  biographical  notices  of  twenty  or  thirty  lines,  and  for  a  very 
obvious  reason.  To  go  for  this  kind  of  information  to  remote  sources, 
such  as  old  newspapers  and  other  contemporary  accounts,  is  a  task  few 
writers  would  like  to  undertake,  and,  in  fact,  generally  impracticable. 
It  is  here,  then,  that  the  temptation  to  follow  another  dictionary  be¬ 
comes  strong  indeed,  and  in  this  manner  the  error  of  one  mania  re¬ 
peated  and  perpetuated,  spreading  from  one  encyclopaedia  to  another, 
and  thence  to  newspapers  and  other  ephemeral  publications.  The 
work  of  Fetis  was  formerly  the  fertile  source  of  mistakes  of  this  kind, 
but  since  the  numerous  errors  of  that  arch-blunderer  have  been  dis¬ 
covered,  few  writers  would  like  to  trust  him  implicitly.  But  another 
authority  almost  equally  dangerous  has  taken  his  place.  Some  years 
ago  Herr  Mendel,  a  laborious  but  by  no  means  distinguished  writer, 
started  a  ‘  Musikalisches  Con versations-Lexikon, 5  the  eleventh  and  last 
volume  of  which  has  just  been  published  under  the  editorship  of  Dr. 
Beissmann,  Herr  Mendel  having  died  in  the  meantime.  There  is  in 
this  work  a  large  amount  of  solid  and  excellent  information,  and  on 
German  matters  Herr  Mendel  may  bo  consulted  with  tolerable  confi¬ 
dence.  But  his  contributors  are,  wit:?  few  exceptions,  Germans,  and 
their  information  regarding  other  countries  is,  to  say  the  least,  limited. 
Some  of  the  errors  of  this  book  have  crept  into  Mr.  Grove’s  Dictionary, 
but  they  are  not  of  any  great  importance. 
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Mr.  Grove  has  avoided  another  serious  danger  with  ail  but  unim¬ 
paired  success.  His  book  is  almost  entirely  free  from  party  spirit,  and 
this  is  saying  not  a  little  in  these  days,  vdien  the  adherents  of  tho 
classical  models  and  of  the  Future  stand  facing  each  other  in  battle 
array.  While  the  struggle  between  the  Gluckists  and  Piccinists  was  at 
its  hottest,  the  test  question  in  Paris  society  wras  no  longer  whether  a 
man  was  a  Molinist  or  a  Jansenist,  a  Voltairian  or  a  staunch  believer, 
but  whether  he  admired  the  music  of  the  German  or  of  the  Italian 
composer.  A  similar  state  of  things  becomes  apparent  in  more  than 
one  London  drawing-room,  whenever  the  names  of  Mozart  and  Haydn, 
or  of  Wagner  and  Liszt  are  mentioned.  But  the  noise  of  this  battle  has 
found  no  echo  in  Mr.  Grove’s  pages,  and,  although  the  names  of  prom¬ 
inent  representatives  of  the  two  militant  schools  are  in  the  list  of  con¬ 
tributors,  they  have  sunk  their  spirit  of  combativeness  for  a  season.  It 
is  true  that  the  representative  waiters  of  the  Future  have  not  as  yet 
been  treated  of,  but  we  may  trust  to  Mr.  Grove’s  tact  as  an  editor  that, 
whatever  may  be  said  in  praise  of  Wagner  or  Liszt,  the  great  masters  of 
the  past  will  be  left  undisturbed  on  their  pedestals.  It  is  true  that  the 
spirit  of  general  appreciation  pervading  the  Dictionary  is  sometimes  a 
little  monotonous.  If  we  are  to  believe  all  that  is  said,  dull  composers 
and  incompetent  virtuosi  must  have  been  rare — as  rare  as  bad  husbands 
and  fathers  in  tombstone  inscriptions.  But  a  dictionary  is  not  a  work 
of  criticism,  and  Mr.  Grove,  as  a  writer  as  well  as  an  editor,  deserves 
praise  for  not  obtruding  his  personal  likes  and  dislikes  on  the 
reader.  Gratitude  for  his  discretion  will  be  especially  felt  by  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  other  musical  dictionaries.  Fetis's  narrow¬ 
minded  prejudices  are  at  least  as  objectionable  as  his  inaccuracies,  of 
which  they  are  in  more  than  one  instance  the  cause,  and  he  is  by  no 
means  the  only  editor  wuth  a  ‘purpose.’  This  leads  us  to  say  a  few 
words  of  the  musical  dictionaries  which  have  preceded  Mr.  Grove’s. 

The  number  of  these,  as  we  said  before,  is  legion,  and  the  list  given 
in  the  present  volume  by  M.  Chouquet,  although  by  no  means  com¬ 
plete,  fills  several  columns.  Only  a  fewr  of  them  need  detain  us  here. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting,  from  a  bibliographic  point  of  view,  is  the 
first  in  date,  Tinctor’s  ‘Difiinitorium.’  It  has  a  history  of  its  own,  and 
many  interesting  questions  arise  in  connection  with  it.  Even  the  au¬ 
thor’s  name  is  not  established  beyond  dispute,  any  more  than  are  the 
place  and  date  of  his  birtlr.  In  his  ‘Catalogue  of  Illustrious  Men,’  the 
learned  Trithemius  mentions  Johannes  Tinctoris,  born  at  Nivelles  in 
Brabant,  and  canon  of  the  chief  church  of  the  same  town  ;  moreover  a 
‘doctor  utriusque  juris,’ anil  late  cantor  and  chief  chapel-master  of 
King  Ferdinand  of  Naples  ;  also  a  great  mathematician,  an  excellent 
musician,  and  generally  a  most  learned  man.  A  list  of  his  books  on 
music,  including  one  in  which  Christ  is  proved  to  have  been  ‘the 
greatest  singer,’  is  also  given  by  Trithemius,  who  adds  that  at  the 
time  of  writing  (1495)  Tinctoris  was  still  alive  in  Italy,  aged  about 
sixty.  With  these  statements  the  discoveries  of  M.  Van  der  Strae- 
ien  are  considerably  at  variance.  According  to  the  latter  Tinctoris 
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was  bom  at  Poperinglie  in  Flanders,  about  the  year  1445,  or  trn 
years  later  than  is  stated  by  Trithemius.  He  became  chaplain  to 
King  Ferdinand  in  1476,  wrote  his  celebrated  book,  ‘De  Arte 
Contra puncti,’  in  1477,  and  died  on  October  12th,  1511.  For 
Van  der  Straeten’s  authority  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
fourth  volume  of  Coussemaker’s  ‘Scriptores  de  Musica,’  where  a 
complete  list  of  Tinctoris’s  works,  and  a  reprint  of  the  ‘Diffini¬ 
torium,’  may  also  be  found.  But  before  we  turn  to  the  latter,  a  few 
words  ought  to  be  added  with  regard  to  the  author’s  name.  ‘Tinc- 
toris,’  although  adopted  by  both  ancient  and  modem  authors,  is  hot 
an  intrinsically  probable  form.  It  irresistibly  suggests  a  genitive,  and 
the  surmise  seems  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  a  Johannes  Tinctor, 
also  living  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  also  of  Nether¬ 
landish  extraction,  and  also  an  author  on  philosophic  topics.  The 
identity  of  the  two  men  has  therefore  been  conjectured,  and  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  both  names  are  quoted.  The  best 
manuscript  of  the  ‘Diffinitorium,’  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century,  is 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Royale  of  Brussels.  On  it  Coussemaker's  edition 
is  founded.  One  or  two  quotations  will  suffice  to  convey  a  general 
idea  of  the  ‘Diffinitorium.5  ‘Armonia,5  we  are  told,  ‘  est  amoenitas 
quaedam  ex  convenienti  sono  causata.’  But  other  definitions  are  less 
primitive  and  abrupt.  ‘  Contrapunctus 5  is  well  defined  as  ‘  cantus  per 
positionem  unius  vocis  contra  aliam  punctuatim  effectus,5  and  a  divi¬ 
sion  is  made  into  ‘  simple 5  and  ‘  diminished 5  counterpoint.  *  Contra - 
pundits  simplex  est  dum  nota  vocis,  quae  contra  aliam  ponitur,  est  ejus- 
dem  valoris  cum  ilia  5 — a  definition  which  agrees  with  what  modern 
theorists  class  as  the  first  species  of  plain  counterpoint,  that  called 
‘note  against  note.5  Tinctor’s  ‘  contrapunctus  diminutus5  is  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  modern  ‘florid  counterpoint,’  which  name  indeed  is  also 
known  to  him.  Of  ‘double  counterpoint 5  and  its  varieties,  curiously 
enough,  he  makes  no  mention.  It  may  be  added  that  Tinctor’s  ex¬ 
tremely  learned  treatise  is  politely  dedicated  ‘  to  the  most  illustrious 5 
Beatrice  of  Aragon. 

From  Tinctor  we  may  pass  to  an  infinitely  more  celebrated,  although 
technically  less  valuable  book,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau’s  ‘ Dictionnaire 
de  Muslque, 5  Geneva,  1767.  Of  this  M.  Chouquet  remarks,  somewhat 
irrelevantly,  that  it  is  to  Rousseau’s  ‘  literary  ability  rather  than  to  his 
elevated  views  on  aesthetics  that  the  enormous  success  of  his  dictionary 
is  due,’  M.  Chouquet,  if  he  had  wanted  to  say  anything  in  disparage¬ 
ment  of  Rousseau,  ought  to  have  placed  himself  on  strictly  technical 
grounds.  As  to  Rousseau's  sesthetical  views,  they  were  in  many  re¬ 
spects  in  advance  of  his  age.  The  following  extract,  for  instance,  con¬ 
cerning  the  growth  of  ‘tone  melody,5  from  ‘word  melody,5  contains  in 
clear  and  brief  language  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject,  and  is 
quoted  with  approval  by  the  adherents  of  the  most  recent  school 
of  music: — 

‘  Tonte  musique  nationale/  Rousseau  remarks,  ‘tire  son  principal  caractere  de  la 
langue  qui  lui  est  propre,  et  jc  dois  ajouter  quo  e’est  principalcment  la  prosodie  de  la 
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lan^quicoustinjo  ce  Retire. . 
dll 

cl es"‘i utres  •  ce  Qui  cst  t res6 viclcut  (.Inns  In  niusiqiic  (jicc<]UG,  -  -- 
nfCtdeut  quo  les  formules  d’autaut  do  rhythmes  four, us  rar  tous  les  airangemems  ,los 
“vllates  louguS  ou  breves,  et  des  plods  dont  lu  lauguo  e,  la  poesie  etaient  suscepti- 

files.1 


M.  Chouq  net’s  remarks  seem  to  be  a  faint  echo  oi  the  scepticism 
with  which  Rousseau’s  musical  achievements  were  looked  upon  by  ms 
contemporaries.  The  world  wmuld  not  allow  that  one  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  writers  of  the  age  might  be  at  the  same  tune  an  ab.e  composer, 

and,  in  consequence,  SiOllS  3.  ,  /*  i/M1  «« 

Yiilacre’  were  called  in  question  on  the  autnonty  of  an  obscure  jour¬ 
nalist,  whose  absurd  story  on  the  subject  implied  a  charge  of  some¬ 
thin^  very  like  petty  larceny  against  himself.  #  But  Rousseau  s  ene¬ 
mies0  did  not  stop  here.  Ris  articles  on  music  in  the  ‘Encyclopedie 
were  made  the  subject  of  an  abusive  pamphlet,  and  the  same  attacks 
were  repeated  when  the  ‘Musical  Dictionary  was  published  That 
the  latter  contains  errors  of  a  more  or  less  grave  kind  is  a  statement 
which  may  be  repeated  with  truth  of  every  musioal  dictionary,  from 
Tinctor  to  Grove.  It  may  also  be  admitted  that,  mr  some  oi  his  tech¬ 
nical  information  and  terminology,  Rousseau  very  naturally  referred 
to  Brossard’s  ‘  Dictionnaire  de  Musique,  published  sixty-four  years 
before  his  own.  But,  in  spite  of  this,  it  may  be  said  tnat  Rousseau  s 
dictionary,  both  as  regards  method  and  literary  ability,  is  by  far  the 
most  creditable  work  of  the  kind  produced  m  the  eighteenth  centuiy. 
It  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  class  of  musical  dictionaries  written 
with  a  ‘purpose.’  "Rousseau  held  very  deckled  views  on  the  subject ot 
music,  and  was  apt  to  express  them  in  more  than  decided  language. 
Although  himself  the  composer  of  a  French ^  opera,  he  abused  the 
French  school  of  music,  and  extolled  the  merits  of  its  Aalian  rivai, 
with  a  violence  to  be  partly  explained  no  doubt  from  personal  motives. 
Rameau  had  passed  severe  censure  on  Rousseau  s  works,  and  by  attack¬ 
ing  French  music  in  general  Rousseau  at  the  same  time  hit  its  repre¬ 
sentative  master.  But  even  this  circumstance  can  scarcely  accoun,  lor 
the  manner  in  which  Rousseau  inveighs  against  his  own  language  m  1  >> 
musical  character,  and  compares  French  singing  to  an  ‘aboiement  <.  on- 
tinuel.’  In  his  dictionary  he  is  much  more  moderate,  and  it  is  line  er 
such  headings  as  Gout  oxOnzibne  that  he  introduces  his  subtie  attacks 
on  Rameau  and  the  French  school,  even  as  Dr.  Johnson  usee,  the 
\Vords  oats  or  pension  for  a  similar  purpose.  It  is  curious  to  notico  m 
the  first-named  article  how  a  man,  so  used  to  a  pr? on  reasoning  as 
Rousseau,  candidly  accepts  the  consensus  dodorum  as  the  last  tribunal 

in  sesthetical  matters  : — 

•  Alnis  il  v  a  *  he  remarks,  ‘  aussi  un  gout  general  sur  lequel  tous  les  gens  bien  organ 
tses  s-acconleiit;  et  e'est  celui-ei  seulement  awiuel  on  pent  jlonner  ie  nom 

ii  gout.  Faitcs  entendre  un  Concert  a  des  oreilles  suffaaamincut  exeicecs  et 
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homines  sulllsaranient  instrnits,  le  plus  errand  liombre  s'accordera.  pour  I'ordinaire, 
eur  lc  jugemeut  lies  morceaux,  ct  sur  l’ordre  de  preference  qui  leur  convient.  Deraan- 
dez  a  ehacun  raison  de  son  jujrcinent.  il  t  a  des  choses  sur  lesquelles  iis  la  ronrir«»nt 
d  un  avis  presque  iiuanimc;  cos  chores  sont  colics  qui  se  tronvent  souuaises  aux  retries; 
et  ce  jujreuocnt  coiumua  cst  alors  eelui  de  l  artiste  oudu  connoisseur.’ 


Beyond  this  collective  taste  tliere  is,  Rousseau  remarks,  an  individual 
taste,  founded  on  instinct  rather  than  on  reasoning,  and  belonging  to  the 
homme  de  gout  proper.  Where  these  men  of  taste  differ,  the  only  way 
is  to  count  the  votes  and  abide  by  the  verdict  of  the  majority.  ‘  Voila 
done  ce  qui  doit  decider  de  la  preference  entre  la  musique  franqoise  et 
l’italienne,’  he  winds  up  triumphantly.  This,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  written  ten  years  before  G-luck  had  become  the  champion  of  French 
music,  and  had  entirely  changed  the  views  of  the  best  French  critics, 
including  Rousseau’s  own. 

The  excellence  of  Rousseau’s  ‘  Dictionnaire  5  becomes  most  apparent 
when  we  compare  it  with  a  similar  attempt  made  in  this  country 
towards  the  close  of  the  century.  Dr.  Thomas  Busby,  the  author  of  ‘A 
Complete  Dictionary  of  Music,’  published  in  1786,  was  a  man  of  great 
industry  and  no  doubt  of  excellent  intentions,  who  wrote  numerous 
books  on  the  theory  of  music  and  similar  matters.  The  aim  of  his  dic¬ 
tionary  is  indeed  of  the  most  ambitious  kind;  but  its  grandiloquent 
promises  are  sadly  at  variance  with  the  appearance  of  the  little  volume 
in  duodecimo,  still  more  with  the  unsatisfactory  way  in  which  the  most 
important  subjects  are  treated.  For  instance,  all  that  Dr.  Busby 
knows  of  *  barcarolles  ’  is  that  they  are  ‘  certain  songs  composed  by  the 
Venetian  gondoliers,  and  sung  by  them  in  their  boats.  The  style  of 
these  airs  is  simple  and  natural,  like  the  manners  of  the  people  who 
produce  them.’  In  Mr.  Grove’s  Dictionary  the  article  on  ‘barcarole’ 
tills  over  half  a  column,  and  contains,  besides  an  account  of  its  origin, 
and  its  rhythmical  and  melodic  character,  a  list  of  the  chief  instances 
in  which  composers  have  made  use  of  the  gondoliers’  song.  It  is  true 
that  these  latter  belong  one  and  all  to  modern  music,  Mendelssohn 
being  the  most  prominent  representative  of  the  barcarole  in  its  artistic 
stage;  but  Auber,  Schubert,  Chopin,  and  Sterndale  Bennett,  have  also 
written  beautiful  barcaroles. 


Of  the  efforts  of  German  scholarship  and  thoroughness,  to  which 
some  of  the  most  valuable  compendiums  of  musical  knowledge  are  due, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  complete  list.  The  first  amongst  these 
appears  to  have  been  Wait  hem’s  ‘Alta  und  neus  musikalische  Biblio- 
thek,  oder  Musikalisches  Lexikon,’  published  early  in  the  last  century 
at  Weimar.  The  best  among  technical  dictionaries  is  Ar rev  von  Dora- 
mer’s  revised  edition  of  Koch’s  ‘Lexicon  ’  (Heidelberg,  1865).  The 
first  biographical  dictionary  of  musicians  also  appears  to  have  been  of 
German  origin,  being  Gerber’s  ‘  Historisch-biographisches  Lexicon  der 
Tonkimstler’  (Leipzig,  1790-92,  2  vols.),  followed  twenty  years  later  by 
the  ‘Dictionnaire  historique  des  Musiciens’of  Choron  and  Fazolle 
(Paris  1810-11  >.  But  by  far  the  most  important  work  of  this  class  is 
Fetis’s  ‘Biographic  Universeile  des  Musicians,5  already  alluded  to.  Of 
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Mendel’s  ‘ Con versations-Lexikon, ’  combining  the  technical  and  the 
biographical  elements,  mention  has  also  been  made. 

In  conclusion,  we  think  Mr.  Grove  has  exercised  a  wise  discretion  n 
omittin"  from  his  valuable  Dictionary  a  whole  class  oi  subject-,  Uo 
nature  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  following  paragrapn  ot  tne  1  re- 

face: — 

4  Tliolimits  of  flic  work  have  necessarily  excluded  disquisitions  on  acoustics,  anato- 
mr  reSic"  ami  other  branches  of  science  connected  with  the  mam  subject 
'which!  though  highly  important,  are  not  absolutely  requisite  mabookconceineu  uita 

practical  music.’ 

It  has  of  late  become  the  custom  to  speak  of  a  ‘science  of  music,’ 
and  composers  and  virtuosi  arc  often  sternly  reproved  for  being  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  scientific  basis  of  their  art.  They  may  P-ead  m  ex¬ 
cuse  that  the  number  of  vibrations  by  which  a  tone  is  produced  is  a 
matter  of  total  indifi'erence  to  those  who  can  string  suen  tones  together 
into  a  melody,  or  play  them  on  the  violin  or  the  flute  Neither  is  the  in¬ 
tonation  of  a  singer  improved  by  his  minute  knowledge  ot  the  larj.  nx 
and  its  anatomical  qualities.  Moreover,  the  experiments  with  pure 
fifths  ’  and  other  attempts  at  meddling  with  our  system  oi  tuning,  the 
pianoforte,  have  hitherto  led,  and  will  probably  always  lead,  to  miser¬ 
able  failures.  It  may  indeed  be  broadly  stated,  that  tne  discoveries  of 
Helmholtz  and  other  scientific  men,  valuable  and  excellent  though 
thev  undoubtedly  are,  have  never  been  of  the  slightest  use  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  musician,  the  story  is  told  of  a  scientific  man  who  wrote  a  pi  ece 
of  music  on  strictly  mathematical  principles.  It  was  a  model  of.  sym¬ 
metry,  and  everything  that  could  be  desired  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view"  but  extremely  dull  and  uninteresting.  On  the  other  hand,  thme 
is  no  evidence  that  Bach  or  Mozart  knew  anything  whatever  ot  the 
physi  cal  laws  of  their  art.  The  two  things  are  different,  and  ough t  not 
to  be  mixed  up  together.  There  is  a  science  of  acoustics,  and  an  aid  of 

music. — Quarterly  Review. 
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English  opinion  concerning  France,  our  neighbour  and  rival,  was 
formerly  full  of  hostile  prejudice,  and  is  still,  in  general,  quite  sulu- 
eiently  disposed  to  severity.  But  from  time  to  time  I  ranee  oi  tilings 
French  become  for  the  solid  English  public  the  object  of  vhai  oui 
neighbours  call  an  enyouement — an  infatuated  interest.  Such  an  engouc- 
ment  Wordsworth  witnessed  in  1802,  after  the  Peace  oi  Amiens,  and  it 
disturbed  his  philosophic  mind  greatly.  Every  one  was  rushing  to 
Paris  ;  every  one  was  in  admiration  of  the  First  Consul. 
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Lords,  lawyers,  statesmen,  squires  of  low  degree. 

Men  known  and  men  unknown,  siek,  lame,  and  blind, 

Post  forward  all  like  creatures  of  one  kind, 

With  first-fruit  offerings  crowd  to  bend  the  knee, 

In  France,  before  the  new-born  majesty. 

All  measure,  all  dignity,  all  real  intelligence  of  the  situation,  so  Words¬ 
worth  complained,  were  lost  under  the  charm  of  the  new  attraction, 

’Tis  ever  thus.  Ye  men  of  prostrate  mind, 

A  seemly  reverence  may  be  paid  to  power; 

But  that's  a  loyal  virtue,  never  sown 

In  haste,  nor  springing  with  a  transient  shower. 

When  truth,  when  sense,' when  liberty  were  flown, 

What  hardship  had  it  been  to  wait  an  hour? 

Shame  on  you,  feeble  heads,  to  slavery  prone! 


One  or  two  moralists  there  may  still  "be  found,  who  comment  in  a 
like  spirit  of  impatience  upon  the  extraordinary  attraction  exercised 
by  the  French  company  of  actors  which  has  just  left  us.  The  rush  of 
Cords,  lawyers,  statesmen,  squires  of  low  degree,  men  known  and  men 
unknown,’  of  those  acquainted  with  the  French  language  perfectly,  of 
those  acquainted  with  it  a  little,  and  of  those  not  acquainted  with  it  at 
all,  to  the  performances  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre, — the  universal  occupa¬ 
tion  with  the  performances  and  performers,  the  length  and  solemnity 
with  which  the  newspapers  chronicled  and  discussed  them,  the  seri¬ 
ousness  with,  which  the  whole  repertory  of  the  company  was  taken,  the 
passion  for  certain  pieces  and  for  certain  actors,  the  great  ladies  who 
by  the  acting  of  Mdlie.  Sarah  Bernhardt  were  revealed  to  themselves, 
and  who  could  not  resist  the  desire  of  telling  her  so, — all  this  has 
moved,  I  say,  a  surviving  and  aged  moralist  here  and  there  amongst 
us  to  exclaim:  ‘Shame  on  yon,  feeble  heads,  to  slavery  prone  !’  The 
English  public,  according  to  these  cynics,  were  exhibiting  themselves 
as  men  of  prostrate  mind,  who  pay  to  power  a  reverence  anything  but 
seemly;  we  were  conducting  ourselves  with  just  that  absence  of  tact, 
measure,  and  correct  perception,  with  all  that,  slowness  to  see  when 
one  is  making  oneself  ridiculous,  which  belongs  to  the  people  of  our 
English  race. 

The  sense  of  measure  is  certainly  not  one  of  Nature’s  gifts  to  her 
English  children;  but  then  we  all  of  us  fail  in  it,  we  have  ail  of  us 
vielded  to  infatuation  at  some  moment  of  our  lives,  we  are  all  in  the 

o  _  y 

same  boat,  and  one  of  us  has  no  right  to  laugh  at  the  other.  I  am  sure 
i  have  not.  I  remember  how  in  my  youth,  after  a  first  sight  of  the  di¬ 
vine  Rachel  at  the  Edinburgh  Theatre,  in  the  part  of  Hermione,  I  fol¬ 
lowed  her  to  Paris,  and  for  two  months  never  missed  one  of  her  renre- 
sentations.  I  will  not  cast  a  stone  at  the  London  public  for  running 
eagerly  after  the  charming  company  of  actors  which  has  just  left  us,  or 
at  the  great  ladies  who  are  seeking  for  soul,  and  have  found  it  in  Mdlie. 
Sarah  Bernhardt.  I  will  not  quarrel  with  our  newspapers  for  their  un¬ 
remitting  attention  to  these  French  performances,  their  copious  criti¬ 
cism  of  them:  particularly  when  the  criticism  is  so  interesting  and  so 
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i  xvl  ?  pi  i  thp  Times  and  the  Dally  News  and  the  Pad  Mall  Ga- 

go°d  as  ihdt  wL^  1K  indeed— why  should  not  our  newspapers 

behave  given  us.  Copious,  in_-_  _  J  copious  on  the  Clewer 

bo  copious  on  tbeFrenrfipky  'vlu.  th  ^  matter(5  besides,  ft 

■*  •*“  “•  **» 

de  Molitre? 

So  I  am  not 

fortofFr^nelTplays  and  players.  '  A  passion  or  tms  no,  mJ 

.  ^  '11  1  _  i 
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tions,  the  ,itge  meiftou  i  devoutly  and  with  contrition,  in 

thcpriy  erof  the  German  professor’s  great  countryman  Goethe^,  pr^er 

own  wayso  muclf,  but  may  have  clear  notions  of  the  consequences  of 
lhToget  a  clear  notion  of  the  consequences 

f-™  what  we  have  been  seeing  and  admiring  at  tne  Gaiety  lheatre^  to 
eet  a  clear  notion  of  them,  and  frankly  to  draw  them,  is  the  object  whicn 
I  propose  to  myself  here.  I  am  not  going  to  criticise  one  by  one  the  I  rencii 
actors  and  accesses  who  have  been  giving  us  so  mucn  lov  a 

fnrehmer  this  must  always  be  a  task,  as  it  seems  to  me,  o.  mucn  pei  , 
felons  o-  not,  it  has  been  abundantly  attempted,  and  to  attempt  it  y  M 
*  '  4  now  that  the  performances  are  over  and  tne  periormers  gone  back 

t  °  p,,:is  would  be  neither  timely  nor  interesting.  One  remark  I  will 
move  a  remark  suggested  by  the  inevitable  comparison  ol  MdUe.  Sarah 
Bernhardt  with  Rachel.  One  talks  vaguely  of  genius,  but  I  had  ne^  ei  till 
U ow  Comprehended  how  much  of  Rachel’s  superiority  was  purely  in 
fnMl,c“  a  power,  how  eminently  this  power  counts  m  tne  actor  s  art 
■  s  in'oU  art  *how  iust  is  the  instinct  which  led  the  Greeks  to  mark 
with  a  high  and  severe  stamp  the  Muses.  Temperament  and  quick  in¬ 
telligence,  passion,  nervous  mobility,  grace,  smile,  voi_,J.h' 
etr’y— MdUe.  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  tnem  all;  one  watches  her  with  pleas¬ 
ure,  with  admiration,  and  yet  not  without  a  secret^ ^^Xce  someSg 
•  ig  wartium  or,  at  least,  not  present  m  sufficient  torce,  somemmg 

wiifch  Xne  can  seeure  and  fix  her  administration  ot  all  the  charming 
„-ffS  Tvr^icli  she  has,  can  alone  keep  them  fresh,  keep  them  sincere,  suve 
thwm  from  perils  by  caprice,  perils  by  mannerism:  tnnt  something  is 
high  intenePctual  piwer.  It  tbs  here  that  Rache  was  so  great;  she  be¬ 
gan,  one  says  to  oneself  as  one  recalls  her  image  ana  dweRs  upon  it 
she  began  almost  where  MdUe.  Sarah  Bernhardt  ends. 
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But  I  return  to  my  object — the  lessons  to  be  learnt  by  us  from  the 
immense  attraction  which  the  French  company  has  exercised,  the  con¬ 
sequences  to  be  drawn  from  it.  Certainly  we  have  something  to  learn 
from  it,  and  something  to  unlearn.  What  have  we  to  unlearn?  Are 
we  to  unlearn  our  old  estimate  of  French  poetry  and  drama  ?  For  every 
lover  of  poetry  and  of  the  drama,  this  is  a  very  interesting  question. 
In  the  great  and  serious  kinds  of  poetry,  vre  used  to  think  that  the 
French  genius,  admirable  as  in  so  many  other  ways  it  is,  showed  radi¬ 
cal  weakness.  But  there  is  a  new  generation  growing  up  amongst  us 
— and  to  this  young  and  stirring  generation  who  of  us  would  not  glad¬ 
ly  belong,  even  at  the  price  of  having  to  catch  some  of  its  allusions 
and  to  pass  through  them? — a  new  generation  which  takes  French 
poetry  and  drama  as  seriously  as  Greek,  and  for  which  M.  Yictor  Hugo 
is  a  great  poet  of  the  race  and  lineage  of  Shakspeare. 

M.  Yictor  Hugo  is  a  great  romance-writer.  There  are  people  who 
are  disposed  to  class  all  imaginative  producers  together,  and  to  call 
them  all  by  the  name  of  poet.  Then  a  great  romance-writer  will  be  a 
great  poet.  Above  all  are  the  French  inclined  to  give  thfs  wide  exten¬ 
sion  to  the  name  poet,  and  the  inclination  is  very  characteristic  of  them. 
It  betrays  that  very  defect  which  we  have  mentioned,  the  inadequacy 
of  their  genius  in  the  higher  regions  of  poetry.  If  they  were  more  at 
home  in  those  regions,  they  would  feel  the  essential  difference  between 
imaginative  production  in  verse  and  imaginative  production  in  prose 
too  strongly  to  be  ever  inclined  to  call  both  by  the  common  name  of 
poetry.  They  would  perceive,  with  us,  that  M.  Yictor  Hugo,  for  in¬ 
stance,  or  Sir  Waiter  Scott,  may  be  a  great  romance-writer,  and  may 
yet  be  by  no  means  a  great  poet. 

Poetry  is  simply  the  most  delightful  and  perfect  form  of  utterance 
that  human  words  can  reach.  Its  rhythm  and  measure,  elevated  to 
a  regularity,  certainty,  and  force  very  different  from  that  of  the 
rhythm  and  measure  which  can  pervade  prose,  are  a  part  of  its  perfec¬ 
tion.  The  more  of  genius  that  a  nation  has  for  high  poetry,  the  more- 
will  the  rhythm  and  measure  which  its  poetical  utterance  adopts 
be  distinguished  by  adequacy  and  beauty.  That  is  why  M.  Henry 
Cochin’s  remark  on  Shakspeare,  which  I  have  elsewhere  quoted,  is  so 
good  :  ‘Shakspeare  is  not  only,’ says  M.  Flenry  Cochin,  ‘the  king  of 
the  realm  of  thought,  he  is  also  the  king  of  poetic  rhythm  and  style. 
Shakspeare  has  succeeded  in  giving  us  the  most  varied,  the  most  har¬ 
monious  verse  which  has  ever  sounded  upon  the  human  ear  since  the 
verse  of  the  Greeks.’  Let  us  have  a  line  or  two  of  Shakspeare’s  verse 
before  us,  just  to  supply  the  mind  with  a  standard  of  reference  in  the 
discussion  of  this  matter  ;  we  may  take  the  lines  from  him  almost  at 
random. 


Five  hundred  poor  I  have  in  yearly  pay. 

Who  twice  a  day  their  wither'd  hands  hold  up 
Toward  heaven*  to  pardon  blood  ;  and  I  have  built 
Two  chantries,  where  the  sad  and  solemn  priests 
Sing’  still  for  Richard’s  soul. 
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Yes  there  indeed  is  the  verse  of  Shakspeare,  the  verse  of  the  highest 
English  poetry:  there  is  what  M.  Henry  Cochin  calls  ‘the  majestic 
English  iambic.’  We  will  not  inflict  Greek  upon  our  readers,  hut 
every  one  who  knows  Greek  will  remember  that  the  iambic  of  tnc 
Attic  tragedians  is  a  rhythm  of  the  same  high  and  splendid  quality. 

Which  of  us  doubts  that  imaginative  production,  uttering  itself  m 
such  a  form  as  this,  is  altogether  another  and  a  higher  thing  from  im¬ 
aginative  production  uttering  itself  in  any  of  the  forms  of  prose  ?  And 
if  we  find  a  nation  doubting  whether  there  is  any  great  diherence  be¬ 
tween  imaginative  and  eloquent  production  in  verse  and  imaginative 
and  eloquent  production  in  prose,  and  inclined  to  call  all*imagmative 
producers  by  the  common  name  of  poets,  then  we  may  be  sure  o ±  one 
thing — namelv,  that  this  nation  has  never  yet  succeeded  in  finding  tne 
highest  and  most  adequate  form  for  poetry.  Because  if  it  had,  it  could 
never  have  doubted  of  the  essential  superiority  of  this  form  to  all  prose 
forms  of  utterance.  And  if  a  nation  has  never  succeeded  in  creating 
this  high  and  adequate  form  for  its  poetry,  then  we  may  conclucie  that 
it  is  not  gifted  with  the  genius  for  high  poetry ;  since  tlm  genius  for 
hied!  poetry  calls  forth  the  high  and  adequate  iorm,  and  is  inseparable 
from  it.  So  that,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  absence  of  conspicuous 
genius  in  a  people  for  poetry,  we  may  assert  the  absence  of  an  adequate 
poetical  form;  and  on  the  other  hand,  again,  from  the  want  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  poetical  form,  we  may  infer  the  want  of  conspicuous  national 

genius  for  poetry.  t  .  .  , 

And  we  may  proceed,  if  our  estimate  of  a  nation  s  success  in  pocti\ 

is  said  to  have  been  much  too  low,  and  is  called  in  question,  in  e.ther 
of  two  wavs.  We  may  compare  the  production  ot  Corneille  and  Racine 
which  we  are  said  to  underrate,  we  may  compare  it  in  pow  er,  in  pene¬ 
trativeness,  in  criticism  of  life,  in  ability  to  call  forth  our  energy  and 
■joy,  with  the  production  of  Homer  and  Shakspeare.  ivl.  ictoi  Hugo 
is  said  to  be  a  poet  of  the  race  and  lineage  of  Shakspeare,  and  I  hear 
astonishment  expressed  at  my  not  ranking  him  much  above  Words¬ 
worth.  Well,  then,  compare  their  production,  in  cases  where  it  lends 
itself  to  a  comparison.  Compare  the  poetry  of  the  moonlight  scene  m 
Herman i,  really  the  most  poetical  scene  in  that  play,  with  the  poetry  of 
the  moonlight  scene  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  Compare 

.  .  .  Sur  nous,  tout  on  dormant, 

La  nature  a  demi  vcille  amoureusement — 

‘  th— 

Sit.  Jessica:  look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  h  L  lit  go.d! 

Compare  the  laudation  of  their  own  country,  an  inspiring,  but  also  a 
trying  theme  for  a  poet,  by  Shakspeare  and  W  ordsworth  on  the^  one 
hand” and  by  M.  Victor  Hugo  on  the  other.  Compare  Shakspeare’s 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea,  _ 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England^ 

or  compare  Wordsworth’s 
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We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
Which  Shakspeare  spake,  the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held  .  .  .  , 

with  M.  Victor  Hugo’s 

Xon,  France,  l'univers  a  besoin  que  tu  vires! 

Je  le  redis,  la  France  est  an  besoin  des  hommes. 

Who  does  not  recognize  the  difference  of  spirit  here?  And  the  differ¬ 
ence  is,  that  the  English  lines  have  the  distinctive  spirit  of  high 
poetry,  and  the  French  lines  have  not. 

Mere  we  have  been  attending  to  the  contents  of  the  verses  chosen. 
Let  us  now  attend,  so  far  as  we  can,  to  form  only,  and  the  result  will  be 
the  same.  We  will  confine  ourselves,  since  our  subject  is  the  French 
play  in  London,  to  dramatic  verse.  We  want  an  adequate  form  of 
verse  for  high  poetic  drama.  The  accepted  form  with  the  French  is 
the  rhymed  Alexandrine.  Let  us  keep  the  iambic  of  the  Greeks  or  of 
Shakspeare,  let  us  keep  such  verse  as 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea 

present  to  our  minds.  Then  let  us  take  such  verse  as  this  from  Her- 
nani : — 

Le  comte  d’Onate,  qui  l’aime  aussi,  la  garde 
Et  corame  mi  majordome  et  comme  un  amoureux. 

Quelque  reitre,  une  nuit,  gardien  peu  langoureux, 

Pourrait  bien,  <fc c.  &c. 

or  as  this  from  the  same  : — 

Quant  a  lufter  ensemble 

Sur  le  terrain  d’amour,  beau  champ  qui  toujour  s  tremble , 

De  fadaises,  inou  cher,  je  sals  mal  faire  assaut. 

The  words  in  italics  will  suffice  to  give  to  us,  I  think,  the  sense  of  what 
constitutes  the  fatal  fault  of  the  rhvming  Alexandrine  of  French 
tragedy,  its  incurable  artificiality,  its  want  of  the  fluidity,  the  natural¬ 
ness,  the  rapid  forward  movement  of  true  dramatic  verse.  M.  Victor 
Hugo  is  said  to  bo  a  cunning  and  mighty  artist  in  Alexandrines,  and 
so  unquestionably  he  is  ;  but  he  is  an  artist  in  a  form  radically  inade¬ 
quate  and  inferior,  and  in  wdiich  a  drama  like  that  of  Sophocles  or 
Shakspeare  is  .impossible. 

It  happens  that  in  our  own  language  we  have  an  example  of  the 
employment  of  an  inadequate  form  in  tragedy  and  in  elevated  poetry, 
and  can  see  the  result  of  it.  Tho  rhymed  ten-syllable  couplet,  the 
heroic  couplet  as  it  is  often  called,  is  such  a  form.  In  the  earlier  work 
of  Shakspeare,  adopted  or  adapted  by  him  even  if  not  altogether  his 
own  work,  we  find  this  form  often  employed. 

Alas  !  what  joy  shall  noble  Talbot  have 
To  bid  his  young  son  welcome  to  his  grave  ? 

Away!  vexation  almost  stops  my  breath 
That  sundered  friends  greet  in  the  hour  of  death 
Lucy,  farewell  1  no  more  my  future  can 
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But  curse  the  cause  I  cannot  aid  the  man. 

Maine,  Blois,  Poitiers  and  Tours  are  won  away 
’Long  all  of  Somerset  and  lus  delay. 

Traces  of  it  remain  in  Shakspeare’s  works  to  the  last,  in  the  rhyming  of 
final 
poetry  j 
a  bottei 


possible  with  this  inadeqm  w  _ 

century  this  form  was  dominant  as  tne  main  form  for  hign  eflorcs 
in  English  poetry  ;  and  our  serious  poetry  of  that  century,  accord¬ 
ingly, °has  something  inevitably  defective  and  unsatisfactory.  When 
it  rises  out  of  this,  it  at  the  same  time  adopts  instinctively  a  truer  form, 
as  Gray  does  in  the  Elegy .  The  just  use  of  the  ten-syllable  couplet  is 
to  be  seen  in  Chaucer  ;  as  a  form  for  tragedy,  and  for  poetry  of  the  most 
serious  and  elevated  hind,  it  is  defective.  It  makes  real  adequacy  in 
noetry  of  this  kind  impossible  ;  and  its  prevalence,  for  poetry  of  this 
kind,  proves  that  those  amongst  whom  It  prevails  have  for  poetry  of 
this  kind  no  signal  gift. 

The  case  of  the  great  Moliere  himself  will  illustrate  the  truth  of  what 
I  say.  He  is  by  far  the  chief  name  in  French  poetry  ;  he  is  one  of  the 
very  greatest  names  m  all  literature.  He  has  admirable  and  delightful 
power,  penetrativeness,  insight  ;  a  masterly  criticism  of  life.  But  he 
is  a  comic  poet.  Why?  Had  he  no  seriousness  and  depth  of  nature? 
He  had  profound  seriousness.  And  would  not  a  dramatic  poet  with 
this  depth  of  nature  be  a  tragedian  if  he  could  ?  Of  course  he  would. 
For  only  by  breasting  in  full  the  storm  and  cloud  of  life,  breasting  it 
and  passing  through  it  and  above  it,  can  the  dramatist  who  feels  the 
v/ eight  of  mortal  things  liberate  himself  from  the  pressure,  and  rise,  as 
we  all  seek  to  rise,  to  content  and  joy.  Tragedy  breasts  the  pressure 
of  life  ;  comedy  eludes  it,  half  liberates  itself  from  it  by  irony.  But  the 
tragedian,  if  he  has  the  sterner  labour,  has  also  the  higher  prize. 
Shakspeare  has  more  joy  than  Moliere,  more  assurance  and  peace. 
Othello,  with  all  its  passion  and  terror,  is  on  the  whole  a  work  animating 
and  fortifying  ;  more  so  a  thousand  times  than  George  Dandin ,  which  is 
mournfully  depressing.  Moliere,  if  he  could,  would  have  given  us 
Othellos,  instead  of  George  Dandins  ;  let  us  not  doubt  it.  If  he  did 
not  give  Othellos  to  us,  it  was  because  the  highest  sort  of  poetic  power 
was  wanting  to  him  ;  and  if  the  highest  sort  of  poetic  power  had  been 
not  wanting  to  him  hut  present,  he  would  have  found  no  adequate 
form  of  dramatic  verse  for  conveying  it,  he  would  have  had  to  create 
one.  For  such  tasks  he  had  not  power ;  and  this  is  only  another  way 
of  saying  that  for  the  highest  tasks  in  poetry  the  genius  of  his  nation 
appears  to  have  not  power.  But  serious  spirit  and  great  poet  that  he 
was,  Moliere  had  too  sound  an  instinct  to  attempt  so  earnest  a  matter 
as  tragic  drama  with  inadequate  means.  It  would  have  been  a  heart¬ 
breaking  business  for  him.  He  did  not  attempt  it,  therefore. 
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The  Misanthrope  and  the  Tartnffe  are  comedy,  but  they  are  comedy 
in  verse,  poetic  comedy.  They  employ  the  established  verse  of  French 
dramatic  poetry,  the  Alexandrine.  Immense  power  has  gone  to  the 
making  of  them  ;  a  world  of  vigorous  sense,  piercing  observation, 
pathetic  meditation,  profound  criticism  of  life.  Moliere  had  also 
one  great  advantage  as  a  dramatist  over  Shakspeare  ;  he  wrote  for  a 
more  developed  theatre,  a  more  developed  society.  Moreover  he  was 
at  the  same  time,  probably,  by  nature  a  better  theatre-poet  than  Shak¬ 
speare,  he  had  a  keener  sense  for  theatrical  situation.  Shakspeare  is 
not  rightly  to  be  called,  as  Goethe  calls  him,  an  epitomator  rather 
than  a  dramatist  ;  but  he  may  rightly  be  called  rather  a  dramatist  than 
a  theatre-poet.  Moliere — and  here  his  French  nature  stood  him  in 
good  stead — was  a  theatre-poet  of  the  very  first  order.  Comedy,  too, 
escapes,  as  has  been  already  said,  the  test  of  entire  seriousness  ;  it 
remains,  by  the  law  of  its  being,  in  a  region  of  comparative  lightness 
and  of  irony.  What  is  artificial  can  pass  in  comedy  more  easily.  In 
spite  of  these  advantages,  the  Misanthrope  and  the  Tartuffe  have,  and 
have  by  virtue  of  their  y>oetic  form,  an  artificiality  which  makes  itself 
felt,  and  which  provokes  weariness.  Tho  freshness  and  power  of 
Moliere  are  best  felt  when  he  uses  prose,  in  pieces  such  as  the  Avare. 
or  the  Fourberies  cle  Scapin ,  or  George  Dmdin.  How  entirely  the  con¬ 
trary  is  the  case  with  Shakspeare ;  how  undoubtedly  is  it  his  verse 
which  shows  his  power  most !  But  so  inadequate  a  vehicle  for  dramatic 
poetry  is  the  French  Alexandrine,  that  its  sway  hindered  Moliere,  one 
may  think,  from  being  a  tragic  poet  at  all,  in  spite  of  his  having  gifts 
for  this  highest  form  of  dramatic  poetry  which  are  immeasurabl}7 
superior  to  those  of  any  other  French  poet :  and  in  comedy,  where  he 
thought  he  could  use  the  Alexandrine,  and  where  he  did  use  it  with 
splendid  power,  it  yet  in  a  considerable  degree  hampered  and  lamed 
him,  so  that  this  true  and  great  poet  is  actually  most  satisfactory  in 


his  prose. 

If  Moliere  cannot  make  us  insensible  to  the  inherent  defects  of 
French  dramatic  poetry,  still  less  Corneille  and  Racine.  Corneille 
has  energy  an  nobility,  Racine  and  often  Virgilian  sweetness  and  pa¬ 
thos.  But  while  Moliere  in  depth,  penetrativeness,  and  powerful 
criticism  of  life,  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  Sophocles  and  Shak¬ 
speare,  Corneille  and  Racine  are  quite  of  another  order.  We  must  not 
be  misled  bv  the  excessive  estimate  of  them  among  their  own  countrv- 
men.  I  remember  an  answer  of  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  who  always  treated 
me  with  great  kindness,  and  to  whom  I  ventured  to  say  that  I  could' 
not  think  Lamartine  a  poet  of  very  high  importance.  4  He  was  im¬ 
portant  to  us,’  answered  M.  Sainte-Beuve.  In  a  far  higher  degree  can 
a  Frenchman  say  of  Corneille  and  Racine,  4  They  were  important  to  us.’ 
Voltaire  -pronounces  of  them:  ‘These  men  taught  our  nation  to  think, 
to  feel,  and  to  express  itself.’  Ces  hommes  enseigntren t  u  la  nation  apenser, 
a  senilr  et  a  s’ exprimer.  They  were  thus  the  instructors  and  formers  of  a 
society  in  many  respects  the  most  civilised  and  consummate  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  and  which  certainly  is  not  inclined  to  underrate  its 
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,wd  advantages.  How  natural,  then,  that  it  should  feel  grateful  to  its 
ormers  and  should  extol  them  !  ‘ Tell  your  brother  Eodolphe,  wn,<s 

oseph  de  Maistre  from  Russia  to  his  daughter  at  home,  ‘  to  get  on  with 
lis  French  poets;  let  him  have  them  by  heart,  the  inimitable  Racine 
.bove  all,  never  mind  whether  he  understands  him  or  not.  I  did  no. 
mderstand  him  when  my  mother  used  to  come  and  sit  on  my  bed,  and 
•epeat  from  him,  and  put  me  to  sleep  with  her  beautiful  voice  to  the 
;oiind  of  this  incomparable  music.  I  knew  hundreds  o_  lines  ot  h m 
lefore  I  coulcl  read;  and  that  is  why  my  ears,  having  drunk  in  this  am- 
jrosia  betimes,  have  never  been  able  to  endure  common  stub,  since. 
>Vhat  a  spell  must  such  early  use  have  had  for  rivetting  the  affections  ; 
>nd  how  civilising  are  such  affections,  how  honourable  to  me  society 
vhich  can  be  imbued  with  them,  to  the  literature  which  can  inspire 
hem  !  Pope  was  in  a  similar  way,  though  not  at  all  in  the  same  de- 
rree,  a  forming  and  civilising  influence  to  onr  grandfathers,  and 
imited  their  literary  taste  while  he  stimulated  and  formed  it  So,  too, 
he  Greek  boy  was  fed  by  his  mother  and  nurse  with  Homer;  but  then 

n  this  case  it  was  Homer  ! 

We  English  had  Shakspeare  waiting  to  open  our  eyes,  whensoever 
v  favourable  moment  came,  to  the  insufficiencies  of  Pope,,  but  the 
French  had  no  Shakspeare  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  insufficiencies  ot 
lorneille  and  Racine.  Great  artists  like  Talma  and  Rachel,  whoso 
lower  as  actors  was  far  superior  to  the  power  as  poets  Oi  t±ie  dramatists 
vhose  work  they  were  rendering,  filled  out  with  their  own  Ine  and 
varmth  the  parts  into  which  they  threw  themselves,  gave  body  to  wo  a. 
vas  meagre,  lire  to  what  was  cold,  and  themselves  supported  the  poeiii 
if  the  French  classic  drama  rather  than  were  supported  by  it.  A  was 
lasier  to  think  the  poetry  of  Racine  inimitable  when  Talma  or  Rachel 
was  seen  producing  in  it  such  inimitable  effects.  Indeed,  French  act¬ 
ing  is  so  good  that  there  are  few  pieces,  excepting  always  those  ot  Co¬ 
here,  in  the  repertory  of  a  company  such  as  that  which  we  na\  e  jns^ 
ieen,  where  the  actors  do  not  show  themselves  to  he  superior  to  tne 
lieces  they  render,  and  to  be  worthy  of  better.  ^  .  . 

‘  Phedre  is  a  work  of  much  beauty,  yet  certainly  one  felt  tins  m  see- 
jqo'  Rachel  in  the  part  of  Phedre.  I  am  not  sure  that  one  feels  it  m 
seeing  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt  as  Phedre,  but  I  am^  sure  that  one  ieeis 
it  in  seeing  her  as  Dona  Sol.  The  tragedy  of-  M.  "Victor  Hugo  n as 
ihvays,  indeed,  stirring  events  in  plenty,  and  so  long  as  the  human 
nerves  are  what  they  are,  so  long  will  things  like  the  sounding  ol  t.io 
horn  in  the  famous  fifth  act  of  Hemani  produce  a  thrill  in  us.  .  But  so 
will  Werner’s  Twenty-fourth  of  February,  or  Scott’s  House  of  Aspen. 
A  thrill  of  this  sort  may  be  raised  in  us,  and  yet  our  poetic  sense  may 
remain  profoundly  dissatisfied.  So  it  remains  in  Hemani.  H.^Saice^, 
a  critic  always  acute  and  intelligent,  and  whom  one  reads  x-  nn  piwii 
and  pleasure,  says  that  we  are  fatigued  by.  the  long  spceenes  in  ller/uin), 
and  "that  we  do  not  appreciate  what  delights  French  people  m  1 ,,  tne 
splendour  of  the  verse,  the  wondrous  beauty  of  the  style,  tne  poetry. 
Here  recurs  the  Question  as  to  the  adequacy  ol  the  French  Alexandrine 
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us  tragic  verse.  If  this  form  is  vitally  inadequate  for  tragedy,  then  to 
speak  absolutely  of  splendour  of  verse  and  wondrous  beauty  of  sty '  •  • 
in  it  when  employed  for  tragedy  is  misleading.  Beyond  doubt  LI.  Mo¬ 
tor  Hugo  has  an  admirable  gift  for  versification.  So  had  Pope.  But 
to  speak  absolutely  of  the  splendour  of  verse  and  wondrous  beauty  of 
style  of  the  Essay  on  Man  would  be  misleading.  Such  terms  can  be 
properly  used  only  of  verse  and  style  of  an  altogether  higher  and 
more  adequate  kind,  a  verse  and  style  like  that  of  Dante  or  Milton. 
Pope’s  brilliant  gift  for  versification  is  exercised  within  the  limits  of  a 
form  inadequate  for  true  philosophic  poetry,  and  by  its  very  presence 
excluding  it.  M.  Victor  Hugo’s  brilliant  gift  for  versification  is  exer¬ 
cised  within  the  limits<fc>f  a  form  inadequate  for  true  tragic  poetry,  and 
by  its  very  presence  excluding  it. 

But,  if  we  are  called  upon  to  prove  this  from  the  poetry  itself,  in¬ 
stead  of  inferring  it  from  the  form,  our  task,  in  the  case  of  Hernani r 
is  really  only  too  easy.  What  is  the  poetical  value  of  this  famous  fifth 
act  of  Hernani  ?  What  poetical  truth,  or  verisimilitude,  or  possibility 
has  Buy  Gomez,  this  chivalrous  old  Spanish  grandee,  this  venerable 
nobleman,  who,  because  he  cannot  marry  his  niece,  presents  himself 
to  her  and  her  husband  upon  their  wedding  night,  and  insists  on  the 
husband  performing  an  old  promise  to  commit  suicide  if  summoned 
by  Buy  Gomez  to  do  so  ?  Naturally  the  poor  young  couple  raise  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  the  venerable  nobleman  keeps  plying  them  with  Bois  ! 
Allans!  Le  stpulcre  est  ouvert,  et  je  ne  puis  attendre!  J'ai  kite !  11  f ant 
mourir  !  This  is  a  mere  character  of  Surrey  melodrama.  And  Her¬ 
nani,  who,  when  he  is  reminded  that  it  is  by  his  father’s  head  that  he 
has  sworn  to  commit  suicide,  exclaims: 


Mon  pere  !  mon  pdre  !— Ah  !  j‘cn  perdrai  la  raison  ! 

and  who,  when  Doha  Sol  gets  the  poison  away  from  him,  entreats  her 
to  return  it — 

Par  pitie,  ce  poison. 

Rends-le-moi !  Par  Pamour,  par  noire  anie  immortelle  ! 

because 

Le  due  a  ma  parole  et  mon  pere  est  la-kaut. 

The  poetry!  says  M.  Sarcey; — and  one  thinks  of  the  poetry  of  Lear, 
M.  Sarcey  must  pardon  me  for  saying  that  in 

Le  due  a  ma  parole,  et  mon  p£re  est  la-haut 

we  are  not  in  the  world  of  poetry  at  all,  hardly  even  in  the  world  of 
literature,  unless  it  be  the  literature  of  Bombastes  Furioso. 

Our  sense  for  what  is  poetry  and  what  is  not,  the  attractiveness  of 
the  French  plays  and  players  must  not  make  us  unlearn.  We  may  re¬ 
tain  our  old  conviction  of  the  fundamental  insufficiency,  both  in  sub¬ 
stance  and  in  form,  of  the  classic  tragedy  of  the  French.  We  may  keep, 
too,  what  in  the  main  has  always  been  the  English  estimate  of  Moliere: 
that  he  is  a  man  of  creative  and  splendid  power,  a  dramatist  whose 
work  is  truly  delightful,  edifying  and  immortal,  but  that  even  he,  in 
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poetic  drama.  is  hampered  and  has  not  full  swing,  and,  in  c 
quence,  leaves  us  somewhat  dissatisfied.  Finally,  wo  poor  old  people 
■should  pluck  up  courage  to  stand  out  yet,  for  the  few  years  of  life  that 
remain  to  us,  against  that  passing  illusion  ot  the  turbulent  joung  gen¬ 
eration  around  us,  that  M.  Victor  Hugo  is  a  poet  of  the  race  and  line¬ 
age  of  Shakspeare.  . 

What  are  we  to  say  of  the  prose  drama  of  modem  life,  tne  drama  ot 
which  the  Sphinx  and  the  Etrangire  and  the  Demi-Monde  are  types,  and 
which  was  the  most  strongly  attractive  part,  probably,  of  the  feast 
offered  to  us  by  the  French  company?  The  first  thing  to  be  said  ot 
these  pieces  i3  that  they  are  admirably  acted.  But  then,  constantly, 
as  I  have  already  said,  one  has  the  feeling  that  the  French  actors  are 
better  than  the  pieces  which  they  play.  What  are  we  to  think  oi  this 
modern  prose  drama  itself,  the  drama  of  VE.  Octavo  Feuillcfc,  and  iVl. 
Alexandre  Dumas  the  younger,  and  M.  Augier  ?  Some  of  the  pieces 
composing  it  are  better  constructed  and  written  tuan  otnexb,  and 
much  more  effective.  But  this  whole  drama  has  one  character  common 
to  it  all*,  it  may  be  best  described  as  the  theatre  of  the  homme  sensuel 

on-na-no.1  mnn  omvntrv  is  France.  and  whose 


rans.  kjl  cuui^c  iucic  , —  — _  ; — ■ ~  7  7 

there  are  in  France  many  men  of  another  type  tnan  that  of  the  nomine 
sensuel  rnoijen.  But  for  many  reasons,  which  I  ne<?d  not  enumerate 
here,  the  life  of  the  free,  confident,  harmonious  development  of  tne 
senses,  allround,  has  been  able  to  establish  itself  among  the  French, 
and  at  Paris,  as  it  has  established  itself  nowhere  else,  and  the  ideal  life 
of  Paris  is  this  sort  of  life  triumphant-  And  of  this  ideal  tne  modern 
French  drama,  works  like  the  Sphinx  and  the  Eirangbre  and  the  Demi- 
Monde,  are  the  expression;  it  is  the  drama,  I  say,  of  the  homme  sensuel 
moyen ,  the  average  sensual  man.  It  represents  the  life  of  the  senses 
developing  themselves  all  round  witnout  misgiving,  a  life  confident, 
fair  and  free,  with  firewrorks  of  fine  emotions,  grand  passions  and  de¬ 
vourment,  lighting  it  up  when  necessary. 

We  in  England  have  no  modern  drama  at  all.  w  e  have  our  Eliza¬ 
bethan  drama.  We  have  a  drama  of  the  last  century  and  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  century  preceding,  a  drama  which  may  bo  called  our  drama 
of  the  town,  when  the  town  was  an  entity  poweriul  enough,  because  ho¬ 
mogeneous  enough,  to  evoke  a  drama  embodying  its  notions  of  life. 
But  we  have  no  modern  drama.  Our  vast  society  is  not  homogeneous 
enough,  not  sufficiently  united,  even  any  large  portion  of  it,  in  a  com¬ 
mon  view  of  life,  a  common  ideal,  capable  of  serving  as  basis  101  a 
modern  English  drama.  We  have  apparitions  of  poetic  and  romantic 
drama  (as  the  French,  too,  have  their  charming  Crringoire),  which  are 
always  possible,  because  man  has  always  in  his  nature  the  poetical 
fibre.  Then  we  have  numberless  imitations  and  adaptations  from  the 
French.  All  of  these  are  at  the  bottom  fantastic.  W  e  may  truly  say 
of  them  that  ‘  truth  and  sense  and  liberty  are  flown.’  And  the  reason 
is  evident.  They  are  pages  out  of  a  life  which  the  ideal  of  the  homme 
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sensuel  moyen  rules,  transferred  to  a  life  where  this  ideal  does  not  reign. 
For  the  attentive  observer  the  result  is  a  sense  of  incurable  falsity  in 
the  piece  as  adapted.  Let  me  give  an  example.  Everybody  remem¬ 
bers  Pink  Dominoes.  The  piece  turns  upon  an  incident  possible  and 
natural  enough  in  the  life  of  Paris.  Transferred  to  the  life  of  London, 
the  incident  is  unreal?  and  its  unreality  makes  the  whole  piece,  in  its 
English  form,  fantastic  and  absurd. 

Still  that  does  not  prevent  such  pieces,  and  the  theatre  generally, 
from  exercising  a  great  attraction.  For  we  are  at  the  end  of  a  period, 
cand  have  to  deal  with  the  facts  and  symptoms  of  a  new  period  on  which 
we  are  entering  ;  and  prominent  among  these  fresh  facts  and  symptoms 
is  the  irresistibility  of  the  theatre.  We  know  how  the  Elizabethan 
theatre  had  its  cause  in  an  ardent  zest  for  life  and  living,  a  bold  and 
large  curiosity,  a  desire  for  a  fuller,  richer  existence,  pervading  this  na¬ 
tion  at  large,  as  they  pervaded  other  nations,  after  the  long  mediaeval 
time  of  obstruction  and  restraint.  But  we  know  too  how  the  great 
middle  class  of  this  nation,  alarmed  at  grave  symptoms  which  showed 
themselves  in  the  movement,  drew  back,  made ‘choice  for  ijs  spirit  to 
live  at  one  point  instead  of  living,  or  trying  to  live,  at  many,  entered, 
as  I  have  so  often  said,  the  prison  of  Puritanism,  and  had  the  key  turned 
upon  its  spirit  there  for  two  hundred  years.  It  forsook  the  theatre. 
The  theatre  reflected  the  aspiration  of  a  great  community  for  a  fuller 
and  richer  sense  of  human  existence  no  more.  It  came  afterwards  to 
reflect  the  aspirations  of  ‘the  town.5  It  developed  a  drama  to  suit 
these  aspirations  ;  while  it  also  recalled  and  re-exhibited  the  Elizabeth¬ 
an  drama,  so  far  as  ‘the  town’  wanted  it  and  liked  it.  Finally,  as  ‘the 
town’  ceased  to  be  homogeneous,  the  theatre  ceased  to  develope  any¬ 
thing  expressive.  It  still  repeated  the  old  with  more  or  less  of  talent, 
but  the  mass  of  the  British  middle  class  kept  quite  aloof  from  the  w'hole 
thing.  I  remember  that,  happening  to  be  at  Shrewsbury  twenty  years 
ago,  and  finding  the  whole  Haymarket  company  acting  there,  I  went 
to  the  theatre.  Never  w7as  there  such  a  scene  of  desolation.  Scattered 
at  very  distant  intervals  through  the  boxes  were  some  half-dozen 
chance-comers  like  myself ;  there  were  some  soldiers  and  their  friends 
in  the  pit,  and  a  good  many  riff-raff  in  the  upper  gallery.  The  real 
townspeople,  the  people  w7ho  carried  forward  the  business  and  life  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  wTho  filled  its  churches  and  chapels  on  Sundays,  were 
entirely  absent.  I  pitied  the  excellent  Haymarket  company  ;  it  must 
have  been  like  acting  to  oneself  upon  an  iceberg.  Here  one  had  a  good 
example,  as  I  thought  at  the  time,  and  as  I  have  often  thought  since, 


of  the  comnlete  estrangement  of  the  British  middk 


from  the 


theatre. 

What  is  certain  is  that  a  signal  change  is  coming  over  us,  and  that  it 
has  already  made  great  progress.  It  is  said  that  there  are  now7  forty 
theatres  in  London.  Even  in  Edinburgh,  where  in  old  times  a  single 
theatre  maintained  itself  under  protest,  there  are  now,  I  believe,  over 
half-a-dozen.  The  change  is  not  due  only  to  an  increased  liking  in  the 
upper  class  and  in  the  working  class  for  the  theatre.  Their  liking  for 
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it  Las  certainly  increased,  but  this  is  not  enough  to  account  for  the 
change  The  attraction  for  the  theatre  begins  to  be.ielt  ogam,  nit cu  a 
lor  or  interval  of  insensibility,  by  the  middle  class  also.  Our  French 
friends  would  say  that  this  class,  long  petrified  m  a  narrow  Prot¬ 
estantism  and  in  a  perpetual  reading  of  the  Bible,  was  beginning  at 
last  to  grow  conscious  of  the  horrible  unnaturalness  and  ennui  of  us 
life  and  was  seeking  to  escape  from  it.  Undoubtedly  the  type  of  re¬ 
ligion  to  which  the  British  middle  class  has  sacrificed  the  theatre  as  it 
hfs  sacrificed  so  much  besides,  is  defective  But  I  prefer  to  say  that 
this  great  class,  having  had  the  discipline  oi  its  religion,  is  now  awaken¬ 
ing  to  the  sure  truth  that  the  human  spirit  cannot  hve  right  it  it  lives 
by° one  point  only,  that  it  can  and  ought  to  live  by  several  points  at 
the  same  time.  The  human  spirit  has  a  vital  need,  as  we  say,  for  con¬ 
duct  and  religion  ;  but  it  has  the  need  also  for  expansion,  for  intellect 
and  knowledge,  for  beauty,  for  social  life,  and  manners.  There1,  ela¬ 
tion  of  these  additional  needs  brings  the  middle  class  to  the  theatre 
The  revelation  was  indispensable,  the  needs  are  real,  tne  theati„  is 
one  of  the  mightiest  means  of  satisfying  them,  and  the  theatre,  there- 
fore,  is  irresistible.  That  conclusion,  at  any  rate  we  may  take  for  cer¬ 
tain  But  I  see  our  community  turning  to  the  theatre  with  eagerness, 
.id'  finding  the  English  theatre  without  organisation,  or  purpose,  or 
dignity,  and  no  modern  English  drama  at  all  except  a  fantastical  one. 
And  then  I  see  the  French  company  from  the  cmef  theatre  pi  Paris 
showing  themselves  to  us  in  London-a  society  of  actors  admirable  in 
organisation,  purpose,  and  dignity,  with  a  modern  drama  not  fantastic  at 
all,  but  corresponding  with  fidelity  to  a  very  palpable  and  powerful  ideal, 
the  ideal  of  the  life  of  the  hmnme  sensud moyen  m  Paris,  his  beanaiul  ci  t> . 
I  see  in  England  a  materialised  upper  class,  sensible  o,  the  mil  a  .  y  of 
our  own  modern  drama,  impatient  of  the  state  of  false  constraint  and 
of  blank  to  which  the  Puritanism  of  our  midcLe  class  has  brought  our 
sta^e  ancl  much  of  our  life,  delighting  in  such  drama  as  the  modern 

"  *  ”  >th  sex€~|  — 

>n  the  > 
gospel 

and  of  the  ideal  of  the  average  sensual  man,  delighting  m  it.  Ancl  m 
this  condition  of  affairs  I  see  the  middle  class  beginning  to  arrive  at 
the  theatre  again  after  its  abstention  of  two  centuries  and  more  ,  ar¬ 
riving  eager  and  curious,  but  a  little  bewildeied.  n  ,  .  . , 

Now,  lest  at  this  critical  moment  such  drama  as  the  Sphinx  and  the 
E'mnnlre  and  the  Bern'- Monde,  positive  as  it  is,  and  powerful  as  it  is, 
and  pushed  as  it  is,  and  played  with  such  prodigious  care  and  talent, 
should  too  much  rule  the  situation,  let  us  take  heart  oi  grace  and  say 
that  as  the  right  conclusion  from  the  unparalleled  success  of  tneh  rench 
company  was  not  that  we  should  reverse  our  old  notions  about  the  trag¬ 
edy  of  M.  Victor  Hugo,  or  about  French  classic  tragedy,  or  even  about 
the  poetic  drama  of  the  great  Moliere,  so  neither  is  it  the  right  conclu¬ 
sion  that  we  should  be  converted  and  become  believers  m  the  legiti¬ 
macy  of  the  ideal  of  the  life  of  the  homme  sensud  moyen ,  and  in  the 
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sufficiency  of  its  drama.  This  is  not  the  occasion  to  deliver  a  moral 
discourse.  It  is  enough  to  revert  to  what  lias  been  already  said,  and 
to  remark  that  the  French  ideal  and  its  theatre  have  the  defect  of  leav¬ 
ing  out  too  much  of  life,  of  treating  the  soul  as  if  it  lived  at  one  point  or 
group  of  points  only,  of  ignoring  other  points,  or  groups  of  points,  at 
which  it  must  live  as  well.  And  herein  the  conception  of  life  shown  in 
this  French  ideal  and  in  its  drama  really  resembles,  different  as  in 
other  ways  they  are,  the  conception  of  life  prevalent  with  the  British 
middle  class,  and  has  the  like  defect :  both  conceptions  of  life  are  too 
narrow.  Sooner  or  later,  if  we  adopt  either,  our  soul  and  spirit  are 
starved,  and  go  amiss,  and  suffer. 

What  are  we  to  learn  then  from  the  marvellous  success  and  attractive¬ 
ness  of  the  performances  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre;  what  tsthe  consequence 
which  it  is  right  and  rational  for  us  to  draw  ?  Surely  it  is  this  :  ‘  The 
theatre  is  irresistible;  organise  the  theatre.’  Surely  if  we  wish  to 
stand  less  in  our  own  way  and  to  have  clear  notions  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  things,  it  is  to  this  conclusion  that  we  should  come. 

The  performances  of  the  French  company  show  us  plainly,  I  think, 
what  is  gained — the  theatre  being  admitted  to  he  an  irresistible  need 
for  civilised  communities — by  organising  the  theatre.  Some  of  the 
drama  played  by  this  company  is,  as  we  have  seen,  questionable.  But 
in  the  absence  of  an  organisation  such  as  that  of  this  company,  it  would 
be  played  more,  it  would,  with  a  lower  drama  still  to  accompany  it,  al¬ 
most  if  not  altogether  reign,  it  would  have  far  less  correction  and  relief 
by  better  things.  An  older  and  better  drama,  containing  many  things 
of  high  merit,  some  things  of  surpassing  merit,  is  kept  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  means  of  this  company,  is  given  frequently,  is  given  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  Pieces  of  truth  and  beauty,  which  emerge  here  and  there  among 
the  questionable  pieces  of  the  modern  drama,  get  the  benefit  of  this 
company’s  skill,  and  are  given  to  perfection.  The  questionable  pieces 
themselves  lose  something  of  their  unprofitableness  and  vice  in  their 
hands;  the  acting  carries  us  into  the  world  of  sound  and  pleasing  art 
if  the  piece  does  not.  And  the  type  of  perfection  fixed  by  these  fine 
actors  influences  for  good  every  actor  in  France. 

Secondly,  the  French  company  shows  ns  not  only  what  is  gained  by 
organising  the  theatre,  but  what  is  meant  by  organising  it.  The  or¬ 
ganisation  in  the  example  before  us  is  simple  and  rational.  We  have 
a  society  of  good  actors  with  a  grant  from  the  State  on  condition  of 
their  giving  with  frequency  the  famous  and  classic  stage-plays  of  their 
nation,  and  with  a  commissioner  of  the  State  attached  to  the  society 
and  taking  part  in  the  council  with  it.  But  the  society  is  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes  self-governing.  In  connexion  with  it  is  the  school 
of  dramatic  elocution  of  the  Conservatoire ,  a  school  with  the  names  of 
Regnier,  Monrose,  Got  and  Delaunay  on  its  roll  of  professors. 

The  Society  of  the  French  Theatre  dates  from  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
and  from  the  great  century,  and  has  traditions,  effect,  consistency,  and 
a  place  in  the  public  esteem,  which  are  not  to  be  won  in  a  day.  But 
its  organisation  is  such  as  a  judicious  man,  desiring  the  results  which 
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liave  been  by  this  time  won,  would  naturally  Lave  devised;  and  it  is 
such  as  a  judicious  man,  desiring  in  another  country  to  secure  like 
results,  would  naturally  imitate. 

Yv  e  have  in  England  everything  to  make  us  dissatisfied  with  the 
chaotic  and  ineffective  condition  into  which  our  theatre  has  fallen. 
We  have  the  remembrance  of  better  things  in  the  past,  and  the  ele¬ 
ments  for  better  things  in  the  future.  We  have  a  splendid  national 
drama  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  a  later  drama  which  has  no  lack  of 
pieces  conspicuous  by  their  stage-qualities,  their  vivacity  and  their 
talent,  and  interesting  by  their  pictures  of  manners.  W e  have  had 
great  actors.  We  have  good  actors  not  a  few  at  the  present  moment. 
But  we  have  been  unlucky,  as  we  so  often  are,  in  the  work  of  organisa¬ 
tion.  In  the  essay  at  organisation  which  we  had,  in  the  patent  theatres 
with  their  exclusive  privilege  of  acting  Shakspeare,  we  find  by  no 
means  an  example,  such  as  we  have  in  the  constitution  of  the  French 
Theatre,  of  what  a  judicious  man,  seeking  the  good  of  the  drama  and 
of  the  public,  would  naturally  devise.  We  find  rather  such  a  ma¬ 
chinery  as  might  be  devised  by  a  man  prone  to  stand  in  his  own  way, 
and  devoid  of  clear  notions  of  the  consequences  of  things.  It  was  in¬ 
evitable  that  the  patent  theatres  should  provoke  discontent  and  attack; 
they  were  attacked  and  their  privilege  fell.  Still  to  this  essay,  how¬ 
ever  imperfect,  of  a  public  organisation  for  the  English  theatre,  our 
stage  owes  the  days  of  power  and  greatness  it  has  enjoyed.  So  far  as 
we  have  had  a  school  of  great  actors,  so  far  as  our  stage  has  had  tradi¬ 
tion,  effect,  consistency,  and  a  hold  on  public  esteem,  it  had  them 

~  _  n  •  .  -m  •  111  I  f  I  '1  I  "1  T  *1 


our  favourite  doctrines  of  the  mischief  of  State  interference,  of  the 
blessedness  of  leaving  every  man  free  to  do  as  he  likes,  of  the  imperti¬ 
nence  of  presuming  to  check  any  man’s  natural  taste  for  the  bathos  and 
to  press  him  to  relish  the  sublime.  We  left  the  English  theatre  to 
take  its  chance.  Its  present  impotence  is  the  result. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  one  of  us  is  concerned  to  find  a  remedy 
for  this  melancholy  state  of  things,  and  that  the  pleasure  we  have  had  % 
in  the  visit  of  the  French  comx>any  is  barren,  unless  it  leaves  us  with 
the  impulse  to  do  so,  and  with  the  lesson  how  alone  it  can  he  rationally 
done.  *  Forget  ’—can  we  not  hear  these  fine  artists  saying  in  an  under¬ 
tone  to  us,  amidst  their  graceful  compliments  of  adieu?— ‘forget  your 
clap-trap,  and  believe  that  the  State,  the  nation  in  its  collective  and 
corporate  character,  does  well  to  concern  itself  about  an  influence  so 
important  to  national  life  and  manners  as  the  theatre.  Form  a  com¬ 
pany  out  of  the  materials  ready  to  your  hand  in  your  many  good  actors 
or'actors  of  promise.  Give  them  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Let  them 
have  a  grant  from  your  Science  and  Art  Department ;  let  some  intelli¬ 
gent  and  accomplished  man,  like  our  friend  Mr.  Pigott,  your  present 
Examiner  of  Plays,  be  joined  to  them  as  Commissioner  from  the  De¬ 
partment,  to  see  that  the  conditions  of  the  grant  are  observed.  Let 
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the  conditions  of  tlie  g^pnt  bo  that  a  repertory  is  agreed  upon,  taken 
out  of  the  works  of  Shakspeare  and  out  of  the  volumes  of  tlifc  Modem 
British  Drama,  and  that  pieces  from  this  repertory  are  played  a 
certain  number  of  times  in  ejicli  season  ;  as  to  new  pieces,  let  your 
company  use  its  discretion.  Let  a  school  of  dramatic  elocution,  and 
declamation  be  instituted  in  connexion  with  your  company ;  it  may 
surprise  you  to  hear  that  elocution  and  declamation  are  things  to  be 
taught  and  learnt,  and  do  not  come  by  nature,  but  it  is  so.  Your  best 
and  most  serious  actors’  (this  is  added  with  a  smile)  ‘would have  been 
better  if  in  their  youth  they  had  learnt  elocution.  These  recommenda¬ 
tions,  you  may  think,  are  not  very  much;  but,  as  your  divine  William 
says,  they  are  enough  ;  they  will  serve.  Try  them.  When  your  in¬ 
stitution  in  the  west  of  London  has  become  a  success,  plant  a  second 
of  like  kind  in  the  east.  The  people  will  have  the  theatre;  then  make 
it  a  good  one.  Let  your  two  or  three  chief  provincial  towns  institute, 
with  municipal  subsidy  and  co-operation,  theatres  such  as  you  insti¬ 
tute  in  the  metropolis  with  State  subsidy  and  co-operation.  So  you 
will  restore  the  English  theatre,  and  then  a  modem  drama  of  your  own 
will  also,  probably,  spring  up  amongst  you,  and  you  will  not  have  to 
come  to  us  for  pieces  like  Pink  Dominoes .’ 

No,  and  we  will  hope,  too,  that  the  modern  English  drama,  when  it 
comes,  may  be  something  different  from  even  the  Sphinx,  and  the 
Demi-Monde .  For  my  part,  I  have  all  confidence,  that  if  it  ever 
comes,  it  will  be  different  and  better.  But  let  us  not  say  a  word  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  those  who  have  given  us  so  much  pleasure,  and 
who  leave  to  us  as  a  parting  legacy  such  excellent  advice.  For  excel¬ 
lent  advice  it  is,  and  everything  we  saw  these  artists  say  and  do  upon 
the  Gaiety  stage  inculcates  it  for  us,  whether  they  exactly  formulated 
it  in  words  or  no.  And  still,  even  now  that  they  are  gone,  when  I  pass 
along  the  Strand  and  come  opposite  to  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  I  see  a 
fugitive  vision  of  delicate  features  under  a  shower  of  hair  and  a  cloud 
of  lace,  and  hear  the  voice  of  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt  saying  in  its  most 
caressing  tones  to  the  Londoners-  The  theatre  is  irresistible;  organise  the 


theatre  ! 


Matthew  Arnold,  in  Xineteenih  Century. 


THE  CLASSICAL  CONTROVERSY  :  ITS  PRESENT  ASPECT. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  controversy  on  classical  studies,  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  George  Combe's  contributions  to  Education  is  highly  oppor¬ 
tune.  Combe  took  the  lead  in  the  attack  on  these  studies  fifty  years 
ago,  and  Mr.  Jolly,  the  editor  of  the  volume,  gives  a  connected  view  of 
the  struggle  that  followed.  The  results  were,  on  the  whole,  not  very 
great.  A  small  portion  of  natural  science  was  introduced  into  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools;  but  as  the  classical  teaching  was  kept  up  as  before,  the 
pupils  were  simply  subjected  to  a  greater  crush  of  subjects:  they  could 
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derive  very  little  benefit  from  science  introduced  on  such  term*.  The 
eject  on  the  Universities  was  nil.  They  were  true  to  Dugald  Stewart’s 
celebrated  deliverance  on  their  conservatism.*  The  public,  however, 
were  not  unmoved;  during  a  number  of  years  there  was  a  most  mate¬ 
rial  reduction  in  the  numbers  attending  all  the  Scotch  Universities, 
and  the  anti-classical  agitation  was  reputed  to  be  the  cause. 

The  reasonings  of  Combe  will  still  repay  perusal.  He  puts  with 
great  felicity  and  clearness  the  standing  objections  to  the  classical 
system;  while  he  is  exceedingly  liberal  in  his  concessions,  and  moder¬ 
ate  in  his  demands.  “  I  do  not  denounce  the  ancient  languages  and 
classical  literature  on  their  own  account,  or  desire  to  see  them  cast  into 
utter  oblivion.  I  admit  them  to  be  refined  studies,  and  think  that 
there  are  individuals  who,  having  a  natural  turn  for  them,  learn  them 
easily  and  enjoy  them  much.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  be  cultivated 
by  all  such  persons.  My  objection  is  solely  to  the  practice  of  render¬ 
ing  them  the  main  substance  of  the  education  bestowed  on  young  men 
who  have  no  taste  or  talent  for  them,  and  whose  pursuits  in  life  will 
not  render  them  a  valuable  acquisition.” 

Before  alluding  to  the  more  recent  utterances  in  defence  of  classical 
teaching,  I  wish  to  lay  out  as  distinctly  as  I  can  the  various  alternatives 
that  are  apparent^  now  before  us  as  respects  the  higher  education — 
that  is  to  say,  the  education  begun  in  the  secondary  or  grammar  schools 
and  completed  and  stamped  in  the  Universities. 

1.  The  existing  system  of  requiring  proficiency  in  both  classical 
languages.  This  requirement  is  imperative  everywhere  at  present. 
The  Universities  agree  in  exacting  Latin  and  Greek  as  the  condition 
of  an  Arts  Degree,  and  in  very  little  else.  The  defences  of  classics 
say  with  some  truth  that  these  languages  are  the  principal  basis  of 
uniformity  in  our  degrees;  if  they  were  struck  out,  the  public  would 
not  know'  what  a  degree  meant. 

How  exclusive  was  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  schools  in 
England,  until  lately,  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  detailed  state¬ 
ment.  A  recent  utterance  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  has  felicitously 
supplied  the  crowning  illustration.  At  Eton,  in  his  time,  the  engross¬ 
ment  with  classics  was  such  as  to  keep  out  religious  instruction  ! 

As  not  many  contend  that  Latin  and  Greek  make  an  education  in 
themselves,  it  is  proper  to  call  to  mind  what  other  things  have  been 
found  possible  to  include  with  them  in  the  scope  of  the  Arts  Degree. 
The  Scotch  Universities  were  always  distinguished  from  the  English 
in  the  breadth  of  their  requirements;  they  have  comprised  for  many 
ages  three  other  subjects — mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and 
mental  philosophy,  including  logic  and  ethics.  In  exceptional  in¬ 
stances,  another  science  is  added;  in  one  case,  natural  history,  in 


w  ‘'The  academical  establishments  of  some  parts  of  Europe  are  not  without  tlieii* 
use  to  the  historian  of  the  human  mind.  Immovably  moored  to  the  same  station  by 
the  strength  of  their  cables  and  the  weight  of  their  anchors,  they  enable  him  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  rapidity  of  t lie  current  by  which  the  rest  of  the  world  is  borne  along.’’ 
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another  chemistry.  According  to  the  notions  of  scientific  order  and 
completeness  in  the  present  day,  a  full  course  of  the  primary  sciences 
would  comprise  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  physi¬ 
ology  or  biology,  and  mental  philosophy.  The  natural  history  branches 
are  not  looked  upon  as  primary  sciences;  they  give  no  laws,  but  repeat 
the  laws  of  the  primary  sciences  while  classifying  the  kingdoms  of 
Nature. 

In  John  Stuart  Mill’s  celebrated  address  at  St.  Andrews,  he  stood  up 
for  the  continuance  of  the  classics  in  all  their  integrity,  and  suddenly 
became  a  great  authority  with  numbers  of  persons  wrho  probably  had 
never  treated  him  as  an  authority  before.  But  his  advocacy  of  the 
classics  was  coupled  with  an  equally  strenuous  advocacy  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  scientific  course  to  the  full  circle  of  the  primary 
sciences;  that  is  to  say,  he  urged  the  addition  of  chemistry  and  physi¬ 
ology  to  the  received  sciences.  Those  that  have  so  industriously 
brandished  his  authority  for  retaining  classics,  are  discreetly  silent 
upon  this  other  recommendation.  He  was  too  little  conversant  with 
the  working  of  Universities  to  be  aware  that  the  addition  of  two 
sciences  to  the  existing  course  was  impracticable;  and  he  was  never 
asked  which  alternative  he  would  prefer.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  he  would  have  sacrificed  the  classics  to  scientific -completeness;  he 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  quantum  of  these  already  gained 
at  school.  But  while  we  have  no  positive  assurance  on  this  point,  I 
consider  that  his  opinion  should  be  wholly  discounted  as  not  bearing 
on  the  actual  case. 

The  founders  of  the  University  of  London  attempted  to  realize 
Mill’s  conception  to  the  full.  They  retained  classics ;  they  added 
English  and  a  modern  language,  and  completed  the  course  of  primary 
science  by  including  chemistry  and  physiology.  This  was  a  noble  ex¬ 
periment,  and  we  can  now  report  on  its  success.  The  classical  lan¬ 
guages,  English  and  French  or  German,  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy,  and  (after  a  time)  logic  and  moral  philosophy,  were  all 
kept  at  a  good  standard;  thus  exceeding  the  requirements  of  the 
Scotch  Universities  at  the  time  by  English  and  a  modem  language. 
The  amount  of  attainment  in  chemistry  was  very  small,  and  was  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  the  matriculation  examination.  Physiology  was  reserved 
for  the  final  B.A.  examination,  and  was  the  least  satisfactory  of  all. 
Having  myself  sat  at  the  Examining  Board  while  Dr.  Sharpey  was  Ex¬ 
aminer  in  Physiology,  I  had  occasion  to  know  that  he  considered  it 
prudent  to  be  content  with  a  mere  show  of  studying  the  subject. 
Thus,  though  the  experience  of  the  University  of  London  as  well  as  of 
the  Scotch  Universities  proves  that  the  classics  are  compatible  with  a 
very  tolerable  scientific  education,  they  will  need  to  be  curtailed  if 
every  one  of  the  fundamental  sciences,  as  Mill  urged,-  is  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  at  a  passable  figure. 

In  the  various  new  proposals  for  extending  the  sphere  of  scientific 
knowledge,  a  much  smaller  amount  of  classics  is  to  be  required,  but 
neither  of  the  two  languages  is  wholly  dispensed  with.  If  not  taught 
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nt  college,  they  must  be  taken  up  at  school  as  a  preparation  for  enter¬ 
ing  on  the  Arts  curriculum  in  the  University.  Tais  can  hardly  be  a 
permanent  state  of  things,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  in  operation  for  some 

lime.  ,  ,  .  ,, 

2.  The  remitting  of  Greek  in  favor  of  a  modem  language  is  the 

alternative  most  prominently  before  the  public  at  present.  It  accepts 
the  mixed  form  of  the  old  curriculum,  and  replaces  one  of  the  dead 
languages  by  one  of  the  living.  Resisted  by  the  whole  might  of  the 
classical  party,  this  proposal  finds  favour  with  the  lay  professions  as 
givin"  one  language  that  will  actually  be  useful  to  the  pupils  as  a 
language.  It  is  the  very  smallest  change  that  would  be  i  real  relief. 
That  it  will  speedily  be  carried  we  do  not  doubt. 

Except  as  a  relaxation  of  the  gripe  of  classicism,  this  change  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory.  That  there  must  be  two  languages  (besides 
English)  in  order  to"  an  Arts  Degree  is  far  from  obvious.  Moreover, 
although  it  is  very  desirable  that  every  pupil  should  have  facilities  at 
school  or  college  for  commencing  modem  languages,  these  do  not 
rank  as  indispensable  and  universal  culture,  like  the  knowledge  of 
sciences  and  of  literature  generally.  They  would  have  to  be  taught 
along  with  their  respective  literatures  to  correspond  to  the  classics. 

Another  objection  to  replacing  classics  by  modem  languages  is  the 
necessity  of  importing  foreigners  as  teachers.  Now,  alohough  there 
are  plenty  of  Frenchmen  and  Germans  that  can  teach  as  well  as  any 
Englishmen,  it  is  a  painful  fact  that  foreigners  do  oftener  miscarry, 
both  in  teaching  and  discipline,  with  English  pupils,  than  our  own 
countrymen.  Foreign  masters  are  well  enough  for  those  that  go  to 
them  voluntarily  with  the  desire  of  being  taught  ;  it  is  as  teachers  in 
a  compulsory  curriculum  that  their  inferiority  becomes  apparent 

The^  retort  is  sometimes  made  to  this  proposal— Why  omit  Greek 
rather  than  Latin?  Should  you  not  retain  the  gieauei  of  tne  two  lan¬ 
guages?  This  maybe  pronounced  as  mainly  a  piece  of  tactics;  for 
every  one  must  know  that  the  order  of  teaching  Latin  and  Greek  at  the 
schools  will  never  be  topsyturvied  to  suit  the  fancy  of  an  individual 
here  and  there,  even  although  John  Stuart  Mill  himself  was  educated 
in  that  order.  On  the  scheme  of  withdraw  ing  all  fox^ign  languages 
from  the  imperative  curriculum,  and  providing  for  them  as  voluntary 
adjuncts,  such  freedom  of  selection  would  be  easy. 

3  Another  alternative  is  to  remit  both  Latin  and  Greek  m  favour 
of  French  and  German.  Strange  to  say,  this  advance  upon  the  previous 
alternative  was  actually  contained  in  Mr.  Gladstones  ill-fated  Lisli 
University  Bill.  Had  that  Bill  succeeded,  the  Irish  would  have  been 
for  ten  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  full  option  for  both  the  languages. 


*Xo  doubt  the  classical  languages  would  have  been  required,  to  some  extent,  in 
matriculating  to  enter  college.  This  arrangement,  however,  as  regarded  the  students 
that  chose  the  modern  languages,  would  have  been  tound  too  burdensome  In  om  lush 
friends,  and  on  their  expressing  themselves  to  that  effect,  would  have  been  soon  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 
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From  a  careful  perusal  of  tlie  debates,  I  could  not  discover  that  the  op¬ 
position  ever  fastened  upon  this  bold  surrender  of  the  classical  exclu¬ 
siveness. 

The  proposal  was  facilitated  by  the  existence  of  professors  of  French 
and  German  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  In  the  English  and  Scotch  Col¬ 
leges  endowments  are  not  as  yet  provided  for  these  languages;  al¬ 
though  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  make  provision  for  them  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge. 

In  favour  of  this  alternative,  it  is  urged  that  the  classics,  if  entered 
on  at  all,  should  be  entered  on  thoroughly  and  entirely.  The  two  lan¬ 
guages  and  literatures  form  a  coherent  whole,  a  homogeneous  discipline; 
and  those  that  do  not  mean  to  follow  this  out  should  not  begin  it.  Some 
of  the  unholders  of  classics  take  this  view. 

4.  More  thorough-going  still  is  the  scheme  of  complete  bifurcation  of 
the  classical  and  the  modern  sides.  In  our  great  schools  there  has  been 
instituted  what  is  called  the  modern  side,  made  up  of  sciences  and 
modem  languages,  together  with  Latin.  The  understanding  hitherto 
has  been  that  the  votaries  of  the  ancient  and  classical  side  shouldalone 
proceed  to  the  Universities;  the  modern  side  being  the  introduction  to 
commercial  life,  and  to  professions  that  dispense  with  a  University  de¬ 
gree.  Here,  as  far  as  the  schools  are  concerned,  a  fair  scope  is  given  to 
modern  studies. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  modem  side  is  now  demanding  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Universities  on  its  ov/n  terms;  that  is,  to  continue  the  same 
line  of  studies  there,  and  to  be  crowned  with  the  same  distinctions  as 
the  classical  side.  This  attempt  to  render  school  and  college  homo- 
gmeous  throughout,  to  treat  ancient  studies  and  modem  studies  as  of 
equal  value  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  will  of  course  be  resisted  to  the  ut¬ 
most.  Yet  it  seems  the  only  solution  that  can  bring  about  a  settlement 
that  will  last. 

The  defenders  of  the  classical  system  in  its  extreme  exclusiveness 
are  fond  of  adducing  examples  of  very  illustrious  men  who  at  college 
showed  an  utter  incapacity  for  science  in  its  simplest  elements.  They 
say  that  by  classics  alone  these  men  are  what  they  are,  and  if  their  way 
had  been  stopped  by  serious  scientific  requirements,  they  would  have 
never  come  before^the  world  at  all.  The  allegation  is  somewhat 
strongly  put;  yet  we  shall  assume  it  to  be  correct,  on  condition  of 
being-  allowed  to  draw  an  inference.  If  some  minds  are  so  constituted 
for  languages,  and  for  classics  in  particular,  may  not  there  be  other 
minds  equally  constituted  for  science,  and  equally  incapable  of  taking 
up  two  classical  languages  ?  Should  this  be  granted,  the  next  question 


guage  mind  is  the  true  aristocrat;  the  science  mind  is  an  inferior 
creation.  Degrees  and  privileges  are  for  the  man  that  can  score  lan¬ 
guages,  with  never  so  little  science;  outer  darkness  is  assigned  to  the 
man  whos.e/oWe  is  science  alone.  But  a  war  of  caste  in  education  is  an 
unseemly  thing:  and  after  all  the  levelling  operations  that  we  have 
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passed  through,  it  is  not  likely  that  this  distinction  will  be  long  pre¬ 
served. 

The  modem  side,  as  at  present  constituted,  still  retains  Latin.  There 
is  a  considerable  strength  of  feeling  in  favour  of  that  language  for  all 
kinds  of  people;  it  is  thought  to  be  a  proper  appendage  of  the  lay  pro¬ 
fessions;  and  there  is  a  wide-spread  opinion  in  favour  of  its  utility  for 
English.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  the  modern-siders  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  quite  willing  to  come  under  a  pledge  to  keep  up  Latin,  and  to  pass 
in  it  with  a  view  to  the  University.  In  fact,  the  schools  find  this  for 
the  present  the  most  convenient  arrangement.  It  is  easier  to  supply 
teaching  in  Latin  than  in  a  modern  language,  or  in  most  other  things; 
and  while  Latin  continues  to  be  held  in  respect,  it  will  remain  un¬ 
touched.  Yet  the  quantity  of  time  occujfied  by  it,  with  so  little  result, 
must  ultimately  force  a  departure  from  the  present  curriculum.  The 
real  destination  of  the  modern  side  is  to  be  modern  throughout.  It 
should  not  be  rigorously  tied  down  even  to  a  certain  number  of 
modem  languages.  English  and  one  other  language  ought  to  be  quite 
enough;  and  the  choice  should  be  free.  On  this  footing,  the  modern 
side  ought  to  have  its  place  in  the  schools  as  the  co-equal  of  classics;  it 
would  be  the  natural  precursor  of  the  modernized  alternatives  in  the 
Universities;  those  where  knowledge  subjects  predominate. 

The  proposal  to  give  an  inferior  degree  to  a  curriculum  that  excludes 
Greek  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  simply  declined.  It  is,  however,  a 
matter  of  opinion  whether,  in  point  of  tactics,  the  modem  party  did 
not  do  well  to  accept  this  as  an  instalment  in  the  meantime.  The  Ox¬ 
ford  offer,  as  I  understand  it.  is  so  far  liberal,  that  the  new  degree  is 
to  rank  equal  in  privileges  with  the  old,  although  inferior  in  prestige. 
In  Scotland,  the  degree  conceded  by  the  classical  party  to  a  Greekless 
education  was  worthless,  and  was  offered  for  that  very  reason.* 

Among  the  adherents  of  classics,  Professor  Blaekie  is  distinguished 
for  surrendering  their  study  in  the  case  of  those  that  cannot  profit  by 
them.  He  believes  that  with  a  free  alternative,  such  as  the  thorough 
bifurcation  into  two  sides  would  give,  they  would  still  hold  their 
ground,  and  bear  all  their  present  fruits.  Plis  classical  brethren,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not  in  general  share  this  conviction.  They  seem  to  think 
that  if  they  can  no  longer  compel  every  University  graduate  to 
pass  beneath  the  double  yoke  of  Rome  and  Greece,  these  two  illustrious 
nationalities  will  be  in  danger  of  passing  out  of  the  popular  mind  al¬ 
together.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  share  their  fears,  nor  do  I  think 
that,  even  on  the  voluntary  footing,  the  study  of  the  two  languages 
will  decline  with  any  great  rapidity.  As  I  have  said,  the  belief  in  La¬ 
tin  is  wide  and  deep.  Whatever  may  be  urged  as  to  the  extraordinary 
stringency  of  the  intellectual  discipline  now  said  to  be  given  by  means 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  I  am  satisfie  d  that  the  feeling  with  both  teachers 
and  scholars  is  that  the  process  of  acquisition  is  not  toilsome  to  either 


*  One  possible  consequence  of  the  new  Natural  Science  Degree  may 
public  will  nun  to  it  with  favour,  while  the  old  one  sinks  into  discredit/ 


be,  that  the 
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party;  less  so  perhaps  than  anything  tbit  would  come  in  their  place. 
Of  the  hundreds  of  hours  spent  over  them,  a  very  large  number  are  as¬ 
sociated  with  listless  idleness.  Carlyle  describes  Scott’s  novels  as  a 
“beatific  lubber  land;”  with  the  exception  of  the  “beatific,” we  might 
say  nearly  the  same  of  classics.  To  all  which  must  be  added  the  im¬ 
mense  endowments  of  classical  teaching;  not  only  of  old  date  but  of 
recent  acquisition.  It  will  be  a  very  long  time  before  these  endow¬ 
ments  can  be  diverted,  even  although  the  study  decline  steadily  in  esti¬ 
mation. 

The  thing  that  stands  to  reason  is  to  place  the  modem  and  the  an¬ 
cient  studies  on  exactlv  the  same  footing;  to  accord  a  fair  field  and  no 
favour.  The  public  will  decide  for  themselves  in  the  long  run.  If  the 
classical  advocates  are  afraid  of  this  test,  they  have  no  faith  in  the  mer¬ 
its  of  their  own  case. 


The  arguments  pro  and  con  on  the  question  have  been  almost  ex¬ 
hausted.  Nothing  is  left  except  to  vary  the  expression  and  illustration. 
Still,  so  long  as  the  monopoly  exists,  it  will  he  argued  and  counter- 
argued;  and,  if  there  are  no  new  reasons,  the  old  will  have  to  be  iter¬ 
ated. 

Perhaps  the  most  hackneyed  of  all  the  answers  to  the  case  for  the 
classics  is  the  one  that  has  been  most  rarely  replied  to.  I  mean  the 
fact  that  the  Greeks  were  not  acquainted  with  any  language  but  their 
own.  I  have  never  known  an  attempt  to  parry  this  thrust.  Yet,  be¬ 
sides  the  fact  itself,  there  are  strong  presumptions  in  favour  of  the 
position  that  to  know  a  language  well,  you  should  devote  your  time 
and  strength  to  it  alone,  and  not  attempt  to  learn  three  or  four.  Of 
course,  the  Greeks  v7ere  in  possession  of  language  A  1,  and  wrere  not 
likely  to  be  gainers  by  studying  the  languages  of  their  contempora¬ 
ries.  So  we  too  are  in  possession  of  a  very  admirable  language,  al¬ 
though  put  together  in  a  nondescript  fashion;  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  if  Plato  had  his  Dialogues  to  compose  among  us,  he  would  give 
his  whole  strength  to  working  up  our  own  resources,  and  not  trouble 
himself  with  Greek.  The  popular  dictum — multum  non  rrtulfa ,  doing 
one  thing  well — may  be  plausibly  adduced  in  behalf  of  parsimony  in 
the  study  of  languages. 

The  recent  agitation  in  Cambridge,  in  Oxford,  and,  indeed,  all  over 
the  country,  for  remitting  the  study  of  Greek  as  an  essential  of  the 
Arts’  Degree,  has  led  to  a  reproduction  of  the  usual  defences  of  things 
as  they  are.  The  articles  in  the  March  number  of  this  Review, 
by  Professors  Biackie  and  Bonamy  Price,  may  claim  to  be  the  demiers 
roots . 

Professor  Blackic’s  article  is  a  warning  to  the  teachers  of  classics,  to 
the  effect  that  they  must  change  their  front;  that,  whereas  the  value  of 
the  classics  as  a  key  to  thought  has  diminished,  and  is  diminishing, 
they  must  by  all  means  in  the  first  place  improve  their  drill.  In  fact, 
unless  something  can  be  done  to  lessen  the  labour  of  the  acquisition 
by  better  teaching,  and  to  secure  the  much-vaunted  intellectual  disci- 
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p]*2^Q  of  the  languages,  the  buttle  will  soon  be  lost.  Acc  udingL,  the 
professor  ^ocs  minutely  into  what  he  conceLes  tAe  best  metnodu  ot 
teaching  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  follow  Aim  in  this  sufficiently  in¬ 
teresting  discussion.  I  simply  remark  tAat  Ae  is  staking  tAe  case  for 
tAe  continuance  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  tAe  scAools  on  tAe  possibility 
of  something  like  an  entire  revolution  in  the  teaching  art.  Revolu¬ 
tion  is  not  too  strong  a  word  for  what  is  proposed.  The  weak  part  of 
the  new  position  is  that  the  value  of  the  languages  as  languages  has  de¬ 
clined,  and  has  to  Ae  made  up  by  the  incident  of  tneir  Baltic  as  aril!. 
This  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  paradoxical  position  for  a  language  teacher. 
If  it  is  mere  drill  that  is  wanted,  a  very  small  corner  of  one  language 
would  suffice.  The  teacher  and  the  pupil  alike  are  placed  Aetv  eon  too 
two  stools— interpretation  and  drill.  _  A  new  generation  of  teachers 
must  arise  to  attain  the  dexterity  requisite  for  the  tasK.  .  ^ 

Professor  Blackie's  concession  is  of  no  small  importance  intncaciual 
situation.  “No  one  is  to  receive  a  full  degree  without  showing  a  fair 
proficiency  in  two  foreign  languages,  one  ancient  and  one  modem,  with 
free  option/'  This  would  satisfy  the  present  demand  everywhere,  and 

for  some  time  to  come.  . 

TAe  article  of  Professor  Bonamy  Price  is  conceived  m  even  a  higher 
strain  than  the  other.  There  is  so  far  a  method  of  argumentation  in  it 
that  the  case  is  laid  out  under  four  distinct  heads,  but  there  is  no  deci¬ 
sive  separation  of  reasons ;  many  of  the  things  said  under  one  head  mignt 
easily  be  transferred  without  the  sense  of  dislocation  to  any  other 
head.  The  writer  indulges  in  high-flown  rhetorical  assertions  rather 
than’ in  specific  facts  and  arguments.  The  first  merit  of  classics  is 
that  “they  are  languages;  not  particular  sciences,  nor  definite  branches 
of  knowledge,  buthteratures.”  Under  this  head  we  have  such  glow- 
incr  sentences  as  these  :  “Think  of  the  many  elements,  of  thought  a 
boy  comes  in  contact  wdth  "when  he  reads  Caesar  and  Tacitus  in  succes¬ 
sion  Herodotus  and  Homer,  Thucydides  and  Aristotle."  “See  whtat 
is  implied  in  having  read  Plomer  intelligently  through,  or  Thucydides, 
or  Demosthenes;  what  light  will  have  been  shed  on  the  essence  and 
laws  of  human  existence,  on  political  society,  on  the  relations  of  man 
to  man,  on  human  nature  itself.”  There  are  various  conceivable  ways 
of  counter-arguing  these  assertions,  but  the  shortest  is  to  call  tor  the 

facts _ the  results  upon  the  many  thousands  that  have  passed  through 

their  ten  years  of  classical  drill.  Professor  Campbell,  ol  St.  Andicws, 
once  remarked,  with  reference  to  the  value  cf  Greek  in  paiticular,  tna^ 
the. question  would  have  to  be  ultimately  decided  by  the  inner  con¬ 
sciousness  of  those  that  have  undergone  the  study.  To  tnis  we  aio 
entitled  to  add,  their  powers  as  manifested  to  the  world,  of  which 
powers  spectators  can  be  the  judges.  When,  with  a  few  brilliant  ex¬ 
ceptions.  vTe  discover  nothing  at  all  remarkable  in  the  men  that  have 
been  subjected  to  the  classical  training,  we  may  consider  it  as^  almost 
a  waste  of  time  to  analyse  the  grandiloquent  assertions  of  Mr.  Bonamy 
Price.  But  if  wTe  -were  to  analyse  them,  vfe  should  find  that  boys  never 
read  Cteesar  and  Tacitus  through  in  succession;  still  less  Thucydides, 
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Demosshenos,  and  Aristotle;  that  very  few  men  read  and  understand 
these  writers:  that  the  shortest  wav  to  come  into  contact  with  Aristotle 

J  t / 

is  to  avoid  Lis  Greek  altogether,  and  take  his  expositors  and  translators 
in  the  modern  languages. 

The  professor  is  not  insensible  to  the  reproach  that  the  vaunted 
classical  education  has  been  a  failure,  as  compared  with  these  splendid 
promises.  lie  says,  however,  that  though  many  have  failed  to  become 
classical  scholars  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  “it  does  not  follow  that 
they  have  gained  nothing  from  their  study  of  Greek  and  Latin;  just 
the  contrary  is  the  truth.”  The  “  contrary  ”  must  mean  that  they  have 
gained  something;  which  something  is  stated  to  be  “the  extent  to 
which  the  faculties  of  the  boy  have  been  developed,  the  quantity  of  im¬ 
palpable  but  not  less  real  attainments  he  has  achieved,  and  his  general 
readiness  for  life,  and  for  action  as- a  man.”  But  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  difficult  to  induce  people  to  spend  a  long  course  of  youthful 
years  upon  a  confessedly  impalpable  result.  We  might  give  up  a  few 
months  to  a  speculative  and  doubtful  good,  but  we  need  palpable  con¬ 
sequences  to  show  for  cur  years  spent  on  classics.  Next  comes  the 
admission  that  the  teaching  is  often  bad.  But  why  should  the 
teaching  be  so  bad,  and  what  is  the  hope  of  making  it  better?  Then 
we  are  told  that  science  by  itself  leaves  the  largest  and  most  important 
portion  of  the  youth’s  nature  absolutely  undeveloped.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  proposed  to  reduce  the  school  and  college  curriculum 
to  science  alone;  and,  in  the  next  place,  who  can  say  what  are  the  “im¬ 
palpable  ”  results  of  science  ? 

The  second  branch  of  the  argument  relates  to  the  greatness  of  the 
classical  writers.  Undoubtedly  there  are  some  very  great  writers  in 
the  Greek  and  Homan  world,  and  some  that  are  not  great.  But  the 
greatness  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  and  Aristotle 
can  be  exhibited  in  a  modern  rendering;  while  no  small  portion  of  the 
poetical  form  can  be  made  apparent  without  toiling  at  the  original 
tongues.  The  value  of  the  languages  then  resolves  itself,  as  has  been 
often  said,  into  a  residuum .  Something  also  is  to  be  said  for  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  writers  that  have  written  in  modern  times.  Sir  John  Her- 
schel  remarked  long  ago  that  the  human  intellect  cannot  have  degen¬ 
erated,  so  long  as  we  are  able  to  quote  Newton,  Lagrange  and  Laplace, 
against  Aristotle  and  Archimedes.  I  would  not  undertake  to  say  that 
any  modem  mind  has  equalled  Aristotle  in  the  range  of  his  intellectual 
powers;  but  in  point  of  intensity  of  grasp  in  any  one  subject,  he  has 
many  rivals  ;  so  that  to  obtain  his  equal,  we  have  only  to  take  two  or 
three  first-rate  moderns. 

If  a  number  of  persons  were  to  go  on  lauding  to  the  skies  the  exclu¬ 
sive  and  transcendent  greatness  of  the  classical  writers,  we  should 
piobably  be  tempted  to  scrutinize  their  merits  more  severely  than  is 
usual.  Many  things  could  be  said  against  their  sufficiency  as  instruc¬ 
tors  in  matters  of  thought,  and  many  more  against  the  low  and  barba¬ 
rous  tone  of  their  morale ;  the  inhumanity  and  brutality  of  both  their 
principles  and  their  practice.  All  this  might  no  doubt  be  very  easily 
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overdone,  and  would  certainly  be  so,  if  undertaken  in  the  style  of 
Professor  Price’s  panegyric. 

The  .professor’s  third  branch  of  the  argument  comes  to  the  real 
point;  namely,  what  is  there  in  Greek  and  Latin  that  there  is  not  in 
the  modem  tongues?  Eor  one  thing,  says  the  professor,  they  are  dead, 
v/hich  of  course  we  allow.  Then,  being  dead,  they  must  be  learnt  by 
book,  and  by  rule;  they  cannot  be  learnt  by  car.  Here,  however, 
Professor  Blackie  would  dissent,  and  would  say  that  the  great  improve¬ 
ment  of  teaching,  on  vThich  the  salvation  of  classical  study  now  hangs, 
is  to  make  it  a  teaching  by  the  ear.  But,  says  Professor  Price:  “A  Greek 
or  Latin  sentence  is  a  nut  with  a  strong  shell  concealing  the  kernel — 
a  puzzle,  demanding  reflection,  adaptation  of  means  to  end,  and  labour 
for  its  solution,  and  the  educational  value  resides  in  the  shell  and  in 
the  puzzle.”  As  this  strain  of  remark  is  not  new,  there  is  nothing  new 
to  be  said  in  answer  to  it.  Such  puzzling  efforts  are  certainly  not  the 
rule  in  learning  Latin  and  Greek.  Moreover,  the  very  same  terms 
would  describe  what  may  happen  equally  often  in  reading  difficult 
authors  in  French,  German,  or  Italian.  Would  not  the  pupil  find 
puzzles  and  difficulties  in  Dante,  or  in  Goethe?  And  are  there  not 
many  puzzling  exercises  in  deciphering  English  authors?  Besides, 
what  is  the  great  objection  to  science,  but  that  it  is  too  puzzling  for 
minds  that  are  quite  competent  for  the  puzzles  of  Greek  and  Latin? 
Once  more,  the  teaching  of  any  language  must  bo  very  imperfect,  if  it 
brought  about  habitually  such  situations  of  difficulty  as  are  here 
described. 

The  professor  relapses  into  a  cooler  and  correcter  strain  when  he  re¬ 
marks  that  the  pupil’s  mind  is  necessarily  more  delayed  over  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  thought  in  a  foreign  language  (whether  dead  or  alive 
matters  noP,  and  therefore  remembers  the  meaning  better.  Here, 
however,  the  desiderated  reform  of  teaching  might  come  into  play. 
Granted  that  the  boy  left  to  himself  would  go  more  rapidly  through 
Burke  than  through  Thucydides,  might  not  this  pace  be  arrested  by  a 
well-directed  cross-examination;  with  this  advantage  that  the  length 
of  attention  might  be  graduated  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  not  according  to  the  accidental  difficulty  of  the  language? 

The  professor  boldly  grapples  with  the  alleged  waste  of  time  in  clas¬ 
sics,  and  urges  that  “the  gain  may  bo  measured  by  the  time  expended,” 
which  is  very  like  begging  the  question. 

One  advantage  adduced  under  this  head  deserves  notice.  The  lan¬ 
guages  being  dead,  as  well  as  all  the  societies  and  interests  that  they 


represent,  they  do  not  excite  the  prejudices  and  the  passions  of  modem 
life.  This,  however,  may  need  some  qualification.  Grote  wrote  his 
history  cf  Greece  to  counterwork  the  party  bias  of  Mitford.  The 
battles  of  despotism,  oligarchy,  and  democracy  are  to  this  hour  fought 
over  the  dead  bodies  of  Greece  and  Rome.  If  the  professor  meant 
to  insinuate  that  those  that  have  gone  through  the  clsssical  train¬ 
ing  are  less  violent  as  partisans,  more  dispassionate  in  political  judg¬ 
ments,  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  we  can  only  say  that  vre  should 
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not  have  known  this  from  our  actual  experience.  The  discovery  of 
some  sweet,  oblivious  antidote  to  party  feeling  seems,  as  far  as  w~e  can 
judge,  to  be  still  in  the  future.  If  we  want  studies  that  will,  while 
they  last,  thoroughly  divert  the  mind  from  the  prejudices  of  party, 
science  is  even  better  than  ancient  history;  there  are  no  party  cries 
connected  with  the  Binomial  Theorem. 

’The  professor’s  last  branch  of  argument,  I  am  obliged,  with  all  defer¬ 
ence,  to  say,  contains  no  argument  at  all.  It  is  that,  in  classical  edu¬ 
cation,  a  close  contact  is  established  between  the  mind  of  the  boy  and 
the  mind  of  the  master.  He  does  not  even  attempt  to  show  how  the 
effect  is  peculiar  to  classical  teaching.  The  whole  of  this  paid  of  the 
paper  is,  in  fact,  addressed,  by  way  of  remonstrance,  to  the  writer's 
own  friends,  the  classical  teachers.  He  reproaches  them  for  their  in¬ 
efficiency,  for  their  not  being  Arnolds.  It  is  not  my  business  to  inter¬ 
fere  between  him  and  them  in  the  matter.  So  much  stress  does  he 
lay  upon  the  teacher’s  part  in  the  work,  that  I  almost  expected  the  ad¬ 
mission,  that  a  good  teacher  in  English,  German,  natural  history, 
political  economy,  might  even  be  preferable  to  a  bad  teacher  of  Latin 
and  Greek. 

The  recent  Oxford  contest  has  brought  out  the  eminent  oratorical 
powers  of  Canon  Liddon;  and  we  have  some  curiosity  in  noting  his 
contributions  to  the  classical  side.  I  refer  to  his  letters  in  the  Times. 
The  gist  of  his  advocacy  of  Greek  is  contained  in  the  following  allega¬ 
tions.  First,  the  present  system  enables  a  man  to  recur  with  profit  and 
advantage  to  Greek  literature.  To  this,  it  has  been  often  replied,  that 
by  far  the  greater  number  are  too  little  familiarized  with  the  classical 
languages,  and  especially  Greek,  to  make  the  literature  easy  reading. 
But  farther,  the  recurring  to  the  study  of  ancient  authors  by  busy  pro¬ 
fessional  men  in  the  present  day,  is  an  event  of  such  extreme  rarity  that 
it  cannot  be  taken  into  account  in  any  question  of  public  policy.  The 
second  remark  is,  that  the  half-knowledge  of  the  ordinary  graduate  is  a 
link  bet  ween  the  total  blank  of  the  outer  world,  and  the  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  accomplished  classic.  I  am  not  much  struck  by  the  force 
of  this  argument.  I  think  that  the  classical  scholar  might,  by  exposi¬ 
tions,  commentaries,  and  translations,  address  the  outer  world  equally 
well,  without  the  intervening  mass  of  imperfect  scholars.  Lastly,  the 
Canon  puts  in  a  claim  for  his  own  cloth.  The  knowledge  of  Greek 
paves  the  way  for  serious  men  to  enter  the  ministry  in  middle  life. 
Argument  would  be  thrown  away  upon  anyone  that  could  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  entertain  this  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  compelling  every  gradu¬ 
ate  in  Arts  to  study  Greek.  The  observation  that  I  would  make  upon 
it  has  a  wider  bearing.  Middle  life  is  not  too  late  for  learning  any  lan¬ 
guage  that  we  suddenly  discover  to  be  a  want;  the  stimulus  of  neces¬ 
sity  or  of  strong  interest,  and  the  wider  compass  of  general  knowledge, 
compensate  for  the  diminution  of  verbal  memory. 

A.  Bain,  in  Contemporary  Bevieic. 


HISTOEY  AND  POLITICS. 

I. 

I  have  been  engaged  for  ten  years  in  teaching  history  at  one  of  our 
great  universities.  The  period  has  been  critical  in  our  academical  de¬ 
velopment.  The  studies  of  Cambridge  have  in  this  time  become  more 
wide  and  various  than  ever  before,  and  among  other  new  disciplines 
that  of  history  has  acquired  influence  and  organisation.  Not  only  do 
many  students  now  devote  almost  their  whole  time  to  this  study,  strug¬ 
gling  for  historical  honours  with  the  ambition  which  twenty  years  ago 
no  subjects  but  mathematics  and  classics  could  inspire,  but— what  in¬ 
terests  me  still  more — there  has  formed  itself  among  the  graduates, 
and  in  the  teaching  class  of  the  University,  a  group  of  specialists,  small 
as  yet,  but  full  of  ardour,  and  steadily  increasing  in  number,  whose 
lives  are  devoted  to  historical  study  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense 
of  the  word.  They  move  in  no  rut,  and  are  cramped  by  no  limitations  ; 
they  wrestle  freely  with  the  question — What  is  the  object  of  history, 
and  what  is  its  method  ?  How  ought  it  to  be  studied,  and  how  ought 
it  to  be  taught  ? 

These  papers  will  present  some  of  the  more  general  views  about  the 
study  and  teaching  of  history  which  have  been  reached  by  one- of  these 
specialists.  They  will  have  at  once  a  scientific  and  an  ed  ucational  bear¬ 
ing.  They  will  be  addressed  in  the  first  instance  neither  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader  nor  to  the  pure  scientific  theorist,  but  rather  to  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  higher  education — those  who  inquire  practically  what 
place  history  is  to  fill  in  our  national  culture,  and  how  the  teaching  of 
it  as  already  established  in  schools  and  universities,  and  also  in  litera¬ 
ture,  may  be  made  more  reasonable  and  more  useful. 

Two  broad  movements  are  now  observable  in  the  historical  world. 
One  aims  at  making  history  accessible  and  readable,  the  other  aims  at 
giving  it  the  exactness  of  a  science.  I  can  most  easily  explain  my  own 
view  by  making  some  observations  upon  these  two  movements  in 
turn.  Let  us  look  first  at  the  great  effort  that  has  been  made  to  popu¬ 
larise  history  and  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  all  the  world.  We  have 
all  heard  how  the  romances  of  Walter  Scott  brought  history  home  to 
people  who  would  never  have  looked  into  the  ponderous  volumes  of 
professed  historians,  and  many  of  us  confess  to  ourselves  that  there 
are  large  historical  periods  which  would  be  utterly  unknown  to  us  but 
for  some  story  either  of  the  great  romancer  or  one  of  his  innu¬ 
merable  imitators.  Writers,  as  well  as  readers,  of  history  were  awak¬ 
ened  by  Scott  to  what  seemed  to  them  the  new  discovery  that  the  great 
personages  of  history  were  after  all  men  and  women  of  flesh  and 
blood  like  ourselves.  Hence  in  all  later  historical  literature  there  is 
Yisible  the  effort  to  make  history  more  personal,  more  dramatic  than  it 
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had  been  before.  V/e  can  hardly  read  the  interesting  Life  of  Lor  i 
Macaulay  without  perceiving  that  the  most  popular  historical  .work  of 
modern  times  owes  its  origin  in  a  great  measure  to  the  Waverlev 
Novels.  Macaulay  grew  up  in  a  world  of  novels;  his  conversation 
with  his  sisters  was  so  steeped  in  reminiscences  of  the  novels  they  had 
read  together  as  to  be  unintelligible  to  those  who  wanted  the  clue. 
His  youth  and  early  manhood  witnessed  the  appearance  of  the  Ywi- 
verley  Novels  themselves.  Year  after  year  he  saw  history  made  the 
fashion  by  this  fascinating  pen,  and  historical  persons,  Louis  XI.  or 
the  Stuart  kings,  made  as  real — for  this  is  the  phrase  we  commonly 
use— as  only  imaginary  persons,  Achilles  or  Lear  or  Don  Quixote  or 
Robinson  Crusoe,  had  ever  been  to  the  majority  of  mankind  before. 
Macaulay  tells  us  himself  that  in  his  rambles  about  the  streets  of  Lon¬ 
don,  his  brain  was  commonly  busy  in  composing  imaginary  con¬ 
versations  among  historical  persons;  these  conversations,  he  says, 
were  like  those  in  the  Waverley  Novels.  Thus  trained,- he  became 
naturally  possessed  by  the  idea  which  is  expressed  over  and  over  again 
in  his  essays,  and  which  at  last  he  realised  with  such  wonderful  suc¬ 
cess,  the  idea  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  make  history  as  interesting 
as  romance.  There  is  perhaps  something  a  little  odd,  when  we  think 
of  it,  in  the  notion  that  what  is  real  may,  by  proper  skill  in  the  hand¬ 
ling,  be  brought  home  to  us  as  much  as  if  it  were  imaginary.  Novel¬ 
ists  had  before  been  praised  for  the  magic  skill  with  which  they  had 
made  fiction  look  like  truth.  In  a  bookish  ago  there  was  room  for  a 
magician  who  should  reverse  this  feat,  and  charm  mankind  equally  by 
making  truth  look  like  fiction. 

Macaulay  is  only  the  most  famous  of  a  large  group  of  writers  who 
have  been  possessed  with  the  same  idea.  As  Scott  founded  the  histori¬ 
cal  romance,  he  may  be  said  to  have  founded  the  romantic  history. 
And  to  this  day  it  is  an  established  popular  opinion  that  this  is  the 
true  way  of  writing  history,  only  that  few  writers  have  genius  enough 
for  it.  The  character,  it  is  thought,  should  start  into  life  at  the  his¬ 
torian’s  touch.  His  descriptions,  it  is  thought,  cannot  be  too  vivid,  nor 
his  narrative  too  exciting.  As  the  object  of  a  book  is  to  be  read,  it  is 
clear,  so  runs  the  popular  argument,  that  the  best  book  is  that  which 
is  most  readable.  It  is  inconceivable  to  the  popular  mind  that  a  man 
should  write  a  book  which  it  is  difficult  to  read,  when  he  might  have 
written  a  delightful  and  fascinating  one.  A  historical  work  therefore 
written  in  these  days,  if  it  is  only  as  interesting  as  histories  used  to  be 
before  the  days  of  Scott  and  Macaulay,  or  if  it  is  at  all  difficult  to  read, 
is  popularly  regarded  as  missing  its  mark.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that 
the  writer  meant  it  to  be  like  a  romance,  only  he  wanted  imagination  ; 
of  course  he  did  not  mean  it  to  be  tough  reading,  only  he  was  stupid, 
and  had  not  the  talent  of  explaining  things  clearly.  In  like  manner  I 
have  observed  that  many  teachers  of  history  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
problem  before  them  is  how  to  present  history  in  a  form  which  shall 
be  attractive  to  their  pupils,  how  to  appeal  to  their  imaginations. 
They  say  that  they  find  some  parts  of  history  leave  their  pupils  cold, 
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Tout  others  visibly  take  hold  of  them,  fix  their  attention,  kindle  the  eye, 
and  make  the  breath  come  quick  ;  and  they  infer,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  these  interesting  parts  should  be  selected  for  teaching,  and  the 
uninteresting  yoarts  passed  over. 

Now  this  popular  opinion  is  plausible  enough,  particularly  when 
we  consider  how  history  first  began,  and  what  its  object  was  tor  many 
ages  supposed  and  assumed  to  be.  Is  it  not  the  function  of  Clio  to 
keep  alive  the  memory  of  famous  deeds?  and  is  she  not  a  Muse?  Evi¬ 
dently  then  she  must  speak  to  the  great  world,  and  with  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet.  It  is  not  her  part  to  plod  along  the  ground  in  creeping 
prose  ;  her  sphere  is  the  open  sky,  and  she  moves  upon  the  wings  ot 
poetry.  There  is  much  reason  in  this  ;  and  it  is  most  right  and  desir¬ 
able  that  there  should  always  be  historians  of  the  type  of  Macaulay. 
Noble  deeds  should  be  told  in  splendid  language  great  events  should 
pass  before  us  in  swelling  and  stately  narrative.  Nay,  even  the  histori¬ 
cal  romance  perhaps  has  its  place,  though  that  is  more  doubtful.  The 
element  of  falsity  that  will  creep  in  where  pleasure,  rather  than  truth, 
is  the  object,  is  here  admitted  too  freely  ;  in  critical  times  like  these 
the  mature  taste  rebels  against  flights  of  imagination  which  in  Suak- 
speare’s  time,  when  all  history  was  but  a  proud  tradition,  were  natural. 
But  boys  and  girls  at  any  rate  need  not  be  grudged  their  historical  ro¬ 
mance,  and  one  would  pity  the  boy  that  had  not  read  Icanhoe ,  in  spite 
of  its  historical  blunders. 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  urged  against  this  kind  of  history  that 
very  few  subjects  or  periods  are  worthy  of  it.  Once  or  twice  there  have 
appeared  glorious  characters  whose  perfection  no  eloquence  can  exag¬ 
gerate  ;  once  or  twice  national  events  have  arranged  themselves  like  a 
drama,  or  risen  to  the  elevation  of  an  epic  poem.  But  the  average  ot 
history  is  not  like  this  ;  it  is  indeed  much  more  ordinary  and  monot¬ 
onous  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  serious  student  of  history 
has  to  submit  to  a  disenchantment  like  that  which  the  experience  of 
life  brings  to  the  imaginative  youth.  As  life  is  not  much  like  romance, 
so  history  when  it  is  studied  in  original  documents  looks  very  unlike 
the  conventional  representation  of  it  which  historians  have  accustomed 
us  to.  It  is  much  more  uniform  and  ruled  by  routine;  there  is  less  in  it 
both  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  extraordinary  wisdom  or  insane  folly,  than  is 
supposed.  You  are  at  first  disposed  to  ask  yourself  what  can  be  the 
use  of  mastering  a  mass  of  detail  at  once  so  intricate  and  so  dull;  you 
do  not  recognise  there  the  splendid  things  nor  yet  the  interesting 
things  which  historians  profess  to  have  discovered.  Where  they  saw 
an  act  of  heroic  virtue,  you  find  only  an  ordinary  piece  of  official 
routine ;  the  crime  which  they  denounced  in  tragic  tones  turns  out, 
when  you  understand  the  point  of  view  of  the  accused  person,  to 
have  been  a  perfectly  natural  action.  And  where  some  great  event 
has  happened,  a  nation  gloriously  emancipated,  or  falling  igno- 
miniously,  you  do  not  find  the  proportion  you  expected  between  the 
events  themselves  and  the  actors  in  them.  This  man,  whom  posterity 
execrates  as  the  author  of  a  nation’s  ruin,  turns  out  to  have  been  a 
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very  respectable  and  intelligent  person  ;  that  admired  liberator  or 
worshipped  triumphator  yon  find  to  have  been  wholly  uninteresting. 
In  short  you  find  the  maxim  that  “historical  personages  were  men 
and  women  of  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves  ”  to  be  for  most  practical 
purposes  untrue. 

What  is  perhaps  more  annoying  still,  you  find  that  on  many  of  the 
questions  which  it  would  be  most  interesting  to  decide,  no  conclusion 
whatever  is  attainable.  In  the  way  of  making  history  as  interesting  as 
romance,  there  is  not  only- the  obstacle  that  the  persons  and  events 
very  often  turn  out  on  examination  to  have  been  actually  uninterest¬ 
ing,  but  also  another  obstacle.  The  romancer  is  never  troubled  by 
want  of  knowledge;  he  knows  everything,  all  the  family  relations,  all 
the  intimate  thoughts  of  his  personages.  Whatever  the  reader  wants 
to  know,  he  can  tell  him  ;  he  can  supply  whatever  is  necessary  to 
create  a  complete  and  satisfying  impression  on  the  reader’s  imagina¬ 
tion.  But  the  historian  knows  very  little.  Of  the  real  facts,  of  the 
lives  of  his  personages,  only  a  contemptibly  small  fragment  has  been 
preserved.  No  doubt,  if  his  imagination  be  strong,  he  will  piece  to¬ 
gether  the  information  he  has,  and  instinctively  shape  for  himself 
some  theory  which  will  combine  them  all  ;  but  if  his  judgment  be  as 
strong  as  his  imagination,  he  will  hold  very  cheap  these  conjectural 
combinations,  and  will  steadfastly  bear  in  mind  that,  as  a  historian,  he 
is  concerned  with  facts  and  not  with  possibilities. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  splendid  success  of  Macaulay  and  some 
others  in  making  history  interesting  has  done  a  mischief  wffiich  it  is 
now  very  difficult  to  repair.  It  has  spoiled  the  public  taste,  and  in  the 
natural  course  this  corruption  has  reacted  upon  the  writers  of  history. 
It  has  given  currency  to  a  notion  that  the  seriousness  of  the  old 
historic  style  is  as  much  out  of  date  as  the  old  stage-coach.  In  a 
sense  this  is  true;  no  one  would  complain  of  Macaulay  for  laughing  as 
he  does  at  “the  dignity  of  history,”  if  he  had  in  view  only  the  solemn 
diplomatic  airs  of  the  old  school,  and  the  etiquette  which  forbade 
them  to  use  plain  words,  or  speak  of  plain  things.  But  an  impression 
has  been  produced  that  he  has  laid  down  a  royal  road  to  historical 
knowledge,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  say  once  again  that  there 
are  no  royal  roads  to  knowledge.  We  must  all  of  us  know  well  enough 
of  what  heavy  stuff  history  is  made;  acts  of  parliament,  budgets  and 
taxation,  currency,  labyrinthine  details  of  legislation  and  administra¬ 
tion;  topics,  in  short,  which  become  the  most  tiresome  in  the  world 
as  soon  as  they  have  passed  from  the  order  of  the  day.  Nevertheless 
we  imagine  that  since  Macaulay’s  time  it  has  become  possible  to  deal 
with  all  these  ponderous  matters  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  yet 
never  inflict  on  the  reader  the  most  passing  sensation  of  effort  or 
fatigue.  He  shall  be  put  in  possession  of  all  that  he  can  need  to 
know,  and  yet  be  troubled  with  no  tiresome  statistics  or  bewildering 
details.  To  him,  by  some  magic,  parliamentary  debates  shall  be  al¬ 
ways  lively,  officials  always  men  of  strongly-marked,  interesting 
character.  There  shall  be  nothing  to  remind  him  of  the  blue-book  or 
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the  law-book,  nothing  common  or  prosaic;  but  he  shall  sit  as  in  a 
theatre  and  gaze  at  splendid  scenery  and  costume.  He  shall  never  bo 
called  upon  to  study  or  to  judge,  but  only  to  imagine  and  enjoy.  His 
reflexions  as  he  reads  shall  bi  precisely  those  of  the  novel-reader;  he 
shall  ask — Is  this  character  well  drawn?  is  ifc^  really  amusing?  is  the 
interest  of  the  story  well  sustained,  and  does  it  rise  properly  towards 
the  close?  The  final  result  is  that  to  the  general  public  no  distinction 
remains  between  history  and  fiction.  That  the  history  is  true  and 
•well-authenticated,  that  the  proper  authorities  have  been  consulted  as 
a  matter  of  course,  they  make  no  doubt.  All  such  matters  they  leave 
to  the  historian,  whom  they  assume  to  understand  his  business,  and 
they  feel  particularly  obliged  to  him  for  not  troubling  them  with  de¬ 
tails  about  them.  History  in  short  is  deprived  of  any,  even  the  most 
distant  association  with  science,  and  takes  up  its  place  definitely  as  a 
department  of  belles  lettres . 

Now  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  historian  to  resist  the  corrupting  in¬ 
fluence  of  such  a  public  opinion,  especially  where  he  is  not  able  to 
appeal  from  public  opinion  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned.  There  are 
cases  where  he  can  do  this,  and  others  where  he  cannot..  "hit.  Grote, 
for  instance,  could  take  his  own  austere  course  in  tranquillity,  for  the 
judgment  on  his  work  lay  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  learned.  But 
in  other  cases  such  an  appeal  is  scarcely  possible.  Tor  there  are  whole 
periods  of  history  which,  in  Fngland  at  least,  it  is  no  one's  special 
business  to  study  and  understand.  On  the  French  Revolution, 
for  instance,  there  may  be  individuals  who  are  deeply  in¬ 
formed,  but  there  is  no  class  of  specialists  answering  to  those  who, 
in  Greek  and  Roman  history,  are  always  prepared  to  pass  an  authorita¬ 
tive  judgment  on  new  works.  Here  on  the  whole  the  learned  circles 
will  be  as  little  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  the  general  public.  They 
will  know  whether  a  hook  amuses  them,  whether  they  find  they  can 
read  it  through,  but  beyond  this  nothing.  Accordingly,  in  these 
periods,  uneducated  opinion  reigns  supreme,  and  dictates  how  history 
shall  be  written.  And  confiding  in  Macaulay’s  principle,  that  history 
may  be  made  as  interesting  as  romance,  it  imperiously  demands  an  in¬ 
teresting  plot  that  shall  keep  curiosity  always  awake,  characters  well 
marked  and  skilfully  contrasted,  an  easy  flow  of  narrative,  making  the 
knottiest  matters  of  legislation  and  finance  a3  easy  as  the  A  B  C,  and 
most  of  all  a  reasonable  number  of  amusing  anecdotes.  It  does  not 
trouble  itself  to  consider  that  the  truth  of  history  may  possibly  not 
admit  of  all  this.  Macaulay  is  thought  to  have  settled  that  question, 
and  to  have  shown  that  everything  in  history  is  interesting  and  roman¬ 
tic  if  you  have  only  the  eye  to  see  it.  Henceforth  every  official  gentle¬ 
man  must  be  a  hero,  and  every  romantic  popular  legend  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded,  not  as  an  exaggeration,  but  as  either  true  or  falling  short  of  the 
truth.  The  imagination  will  submit  to  no  more  disappointments  ; 
everything  henceforth  shall  be  vivid,  interesting,  delightful.  Hence¬ 
forth,  if  the  historian  finds  it  his  painful  duty  to  break  idols,  to  sweep 
away  gorgeous  illusions,  and  restore  the  prosaic  truth  in  all  its  tiresome 
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dryness  and  intricacy  where  poetry  had  reigned  before,  lie  is  far 
enough  from  being  praised  for  conscientiousness,  or  pronounced  to 
have  done  the  proper  work  of  a  historian,  who  is  a  servant  of  truth. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  thought  to  be  a  dull  fellow,  and  to  want  the 
magic  pen  of  Macaulay. 

This  means  in  plain  words  that  the  public  want,  and  insist  upon 
having,  falsehood  in  history  rather  than  truth.  For  what  is  this  liter¬ 
ary  magic,  when  it  is  analysed?  There  are,  no  doubt,  different  vari¬ 
eties  of  it.  It  may  produce  tawdry  and  vulgar  pictures,  or  noble  and 
delicate  ones.  But  it  is  essentially  the  gift  of  the  poet  or  ballad- 
singer,  and  when  applied  to  historical  facts  its  natural  effect  is  to 
transform  them  into  fables.  Where  the  reality  was  exceptional  and 
-glorious  it  is  no  doubt  natural  that  such  an  idealised  version  of  it 
should  come  into  existence,  and  we  can  even  imagine  that  such  a  ren¬ 
dering  may  convey  the  reality  to  the  popular  mind  better  than  an  ex¬ 
act  chronicle  would.  But  this  is  only  so  in  one  case  out  of  a  hundred. 
To  require  that  history  in  general  should  be  subjected  to  this  literary 
magic  is  simply  to  insist  that  it  shall  be  adulterated,  corrupted,  falsi¬ 
fied.  The  magic  so  used  becomes  indeed  a  black  art.  Made  a  mere 
servant  of  popular  wilfulness,  it  goes  to  work  in  a  vulgar  mechanical 
manner,  and  simply  practises  a  certain  number  of  easy  literary  tricks. 
The  trick  of  an  exciting  style  is  in  fact  a  very  easy  one.  Borne  one 
said  to  Goethe,  “Your  business,  poet,  is  to  touch  a  feeling  heart!”  But 
the  poet’s  answer  was  unexpected.  “Ah  i hose  feeling  hearts /”  said 
Goethe,  ‘  ‘  any  bungler  can  touch  them  !”  And,  indeed,  however  it  may  be 
in  poetry,  to  make  history  interesting  and  exciting  you  have  only  to  fol¬ 
low  a  few  simple  rules.  All  that  is  necessary  is  systematic  exaggera¬ 
tion  and  occasional  falsification.  Public  affairs  naturally  proceed,  and 
ought  to  proceed,  in  a  manner  not  at  all  romantic.  They  are  governed, 
and  ought  to  be  governed,  by  a  ponderous  routine,  by  a  close  adher¬ 
ence  to  precedent  in  action,  and  to  conventional  phraseology  in  speech, 
which  is  most  wearisome  to  read  of.  Let  the  historian  then  boldly 

_  *s 

alter  all  this.  Let  him  dress  up  state  papers  and  diplomatic  notes  in 
poetic  diction.  Let  him  exhibit  grave  statesmen  as  animated  by  the 
wild  passions  of  Othello  and  Lear.  Let  him  produce  them  before  us, 
not  sitting  before  papers  at  a  desk,  but  posing  and  declaiming  with 
majestic  gesture.  Men  love,  we  know,  to  hear  of  virtue  and  vice,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  extreme  degrees.  Let  all  the  personages  then  be  recognis- 
ably  good  or  bad,  and  let  the  good  people  be  covered  with  incessant 
panegyric,  and  the  bad  ones  assailed  with  continual  lofty  denuncia¬ 
tions.  By  simple  devices  like  these,  familiar  to  every  one  who  can  use 
a  pen,  and  demanding  no  genius  at  all,  the  reader’s  attention  may  be 
kept  constantly  awake.  It  will  be  necessary  at  the  same  time  carefully 
to  omit  whatever  is  at  all  intricate  and  difficult  to  follow,  however  im¬ 
portant  it  may  be.  Nor  must  the  reader  be  perplexed  with  proofs;  it 
is  results  that  are  amusing,  not  processes.  Still  less  can  he  bo  left  un¬ 
certain  about  anything,  and  in  order  that  his  imagination  may  be  well 
filled  out  and  satiated,  all  gaps  in  the  story  must  be  closed  with  con- 
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j°CtnrHi °V  rf  0(In  possible!  but  most  easy  to 

degree  unhke  history.  But  t  ^  1  diff  sa  a  certain  knowledge 

able.  Romantic  or  readable  histories  may  am  u  ^  think  that 

of  historical  names,  characters,  ant  ^  ,  >  i  ;  trucUve  in  history  is 

they  convey  solid  mstrucUon?  Nay  be  unlei- 

precisely  that  which,  is  dimcuh  _  *  ,,  ridable  history  omits. 

Stood  without  an  effort,  and  t^iarnwhathe  adul_ 

Meanwhile  what  "Tibiancy  from^ Those  unreal,  sentimental, 

t^yL  the  politics  of 

JSSE  ^the^^is  n| 

this  which  does  not  aun,  even  y  ..J  pave  peen  created  to 

structing  the  million.  History  immortality  to  great  deeds.  But 

satisfy  a  POP"}®! ' Ihattfes^  the  only,  or  the  principal  object  of  history 
it  does  no t  follow 'that  thmis  the  cny  ^  rf  hstory  h  long  ago 

now.  In  tact,  the  oiap.  .  ^  lace  to  another  kind,  dissimilar 

suffered  transformation  ,  taking  a  step  rather  backward 

both  in  object  and  style,  when  Macaulay  takm  a  st^p 

than  forward,  re-introduced  it  among ,  us^  tendency. 

course  ot  human  anau&.  ,  Those  conclusions  were  for  a 

order  to  draw  conclusions  from  them,  d  - „racticai  than  scientific  ; 

long  time  vague  enough,  0  se£u}  help  to  the  politician  than 

they  were  adapted  rather  to  anoici  «  1  0^er  departments 

material  to  the  phiiosophm  specu  *  ^  d  scierLtiHc  method 

of  knowledge,  as  the  fund  of  ^  ugeful 

became  more  easy  to  hand  p  1  philosophy  of  history, 

sm? ft  i&i&Sszsiz 

irnd^stoU'fLd  hi'iook  made  a  greater  hit  than  had  been  made  by 
any  history  since  Macaulay  s. 
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It  wa s  "well  that  the  two  tendencies'  should  be  brought  into  sharp 
contrast,  and  that  it  should  be  understood  how  radically  hostile  they 
are  to  each  other.  In  our  older  school  this  hostility  is  latent  ;  the  his¬ 
torians  of  the  eighteenth  century  never  seem  to  know  clearly  whether 
they  are  philosophers  or  poets,  whether  they  want  to  discover  laws,  or 
to  excite  feelings.  Gibbon  always  speaks  of  himself  as  “the  philoso¬ 
pher,” 
not  in 
phers ' 

that  the  two  sorts  of  history  are  clearly  distinguished,  every  historian 
should  make  up  his  mind  whether  he  means  to  write  poetry  or  prose. 
Does  he  want  to  solve  problems  ahd  throw  light  on  general  laws,  or 
does  he  want  to  fill  the  ears  of  men  with  a  glorious  tale?  If  he  elects 
the  former  course  he  must  understand  that  he  renounces  the  large  uni¬ 
versal  audience,  and  that  he  has  no  title  to  the  rich,  coloured,  fascinat¬ 
ing  style.  For  it  is  not  generally  by  fascinating  books  that  the  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  of  dhe  world  is  augmented.  Anxious  care  in  the 
weighing  of  evidence,  full  statement  of  evidence  that  the  reader 
may  be  in  a  position  to  judge  for  himself,  conscientious  precision  and 
discrimination  that  nothing  may  be  overstated — how  is  all  this  to  bo 
reconciled  with  the  qualities  that  make  the  charm  of  a  popular  book? 
The  books  accordingly  which  have  advanced  science  most  have  had 
scarcely  any  readers  outside  the  schools.  Newton's  Principia  has  never, 
that  I  hear,  been  a  favourite  with  the  public.  Even  the  Wealth  of  Na¬ 
tions ,  though  it  has  often  and  justly  been  called  interesting,  would 
have  no  charm  for  a  mind  which  had  not  already  become  interested  in 
economic  phenomena.  And  in  history  itself  we  may  be  sure  that  those 
works  which  are  most  pervaded  with  exact  investigation,  such  as 
Niebuhr,  Thirlwall,  and  Grote,  would  never  have  been  widely  read  if 
our  classical  system  of  education  had  not  prepared  an  audience  for 
them. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  as  a  department  of  science  rather  than  as 
a  branch  of  poetry  that  we  study  history  at  Cambridge.  It  is  indeed 
only  in  this  shape  that  history  can  be  included  among  the  studies  of  a 
university.  The  modern  historian  works  at  the  same  task  as  Aristotle 
in  his  politics,  as  Hobbes,  Locke,  and  Montesquieu.  But  what  the  old 
speculators  attempted  with  very  small  material,  having  before  them 
only  a  scanty  collection  of  historical  facts,  and  these  sadly  unsifted  and 
lost  in  a  mass  of  legend  and  exaggeration,  is  undertaken  in  this  age 
with  better  hope,  because  we  have  the  benefit  of  the  critical  labours  of 
many  generations  of  scholars,  and  of  the  general  improvement  of  sci¬ 
entific  methods.  And  the  ultimate  goal  towards  which  we  press  stands 
very  visibly  before  us.  We  believe  that  the  multitude  of  loose  opin¬ 
ions  about  matters  social  and  political  which  have  been  already  formed, 
mainly  by  reasonings  of  a  historical  character,  loose  notions  about 
liberty,  about  the  province  of  government,  about  legislation  and 
finance,  about  the  stages  of  national  and  universal  development,  the 
relation  of  politics  to  religion,  civilisation,  and  culture,  and  many 


yet  the  perpetual  bombast  of  his  style  snows  that  his  mind  was 
i  purely  scientific  frame.  He  reminds  us  of  those  early  philoso- 
rho  propounded  their  systems  in  hexameter  verse.  But  now 
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similar  subjectc  may  bo  made  by  further  historical  study  greatly  more 
precise  and  authoritative.  On  many  of  these  questions  we  perceive 
already  a  good  degree  of  agreement  among  thoughtful  men.  \\  e 
believe  that  this  consensus  may  be  made  much  more  complete,  so  that 
in  time  wo  may  possess  a  body  of  doctrine  similar  to  that  which  has 
been  already  formed  in  political  economy.  This  body  of  doctrine  at 
i^st  reduced  to  formal  propositions,  may  bo  introduced  into  educa¬ 
tion,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  political  economy  has  been.  And  thus 
q  i^ro-e  number  of  (questions  of  tne  greatest  importance,  ^  de-uniic 
principles  generally  acknowledged,  may  take  the  place  of  rneiorical 
commonplaces  recklessly  hung  about  by  party  orators,  and  tneso  dc.u- 
nite  principles  may  be  held  so  hrmly  by  all  educated  men  that  tne  de¬ 
nial  or  ignorance  of  them  may  be  accounted  a  mark  of  incompetence. 

I  have  named  Mr.  Buckle  as  the  writer  who.  first  succeeded  in  bring¬ 
ing  home  this  view  of  history  to  the  public  mind,  and  have  professed 
myself  to  concur  with  him 'in  regarding  history  as  concerned  with 
general  laws.  But  so  much  agreement  is  consistent  with  a  great  deal 
of  disagreement.  And  I  can  define  my  own  position  v  ery  con¬ 
veniently  by  stating— not  so  much  my  opinion  about  history,  as  how 
the  held  of  work  I  mark  off  for  myself  in  history  differs  from  that  cov¬ 
ered  by  Mr.  Buckle’s  book.  That  hook  had  indeed  somewhat  more 
success  with  the  public  than  with  students.  It  was  much  talked  of, 
and  opened  a  new  view  to  the  public,  hut  it  had  perhaps  no  greM 
effect  on  the  course  of  speculation.  It  is  not  now  very  often  referred 
to  But  besides  this  it  had  the  peculiarity  that  it  scarcely  dealt  at  all 
with  political  matter.  History  has  always  been  for  the  most  part  con¬ 
cerned  with  stales ,  their  rise,  development  and.  organiat  ion,  and.  it 
mi^ht  he  expected  tnerefore  that  the  science  of  hiscoiy  wouid  ho  prin¬ 
cipally  concerned  with  states.  This  accordingly  was  the  character  of 
the  old  Greek  attempts  to  form  a  science  of  history.  They  consisted 
partly  of  investigations  into  the  abstract  idea  and  definition  of  the  staL.o, 
partly  of  classifications  of  the  states  then  open  to  observation.  .  Similar  in 
the  main  was  the  course  of  modern  speculation  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  Hobbes,  Haringtcn,  Locke,  Montesquieu,  Rous¬ 
seau,  all  alike  investigated  the  nature  of  the  civic  tie.  The  science 
which  they  more  or  less  dimly  saw  lying  at  the  bottom  of  history  was 
a  political  science,  concerned  with  states,  gov  ernments,  and  law  s. 
Now  Mr.  Buckle  took  a  different  view.  When  he  surveyed  the  whole 
collection  of  phenomena  furnished  by  history,  he  was  not  chiefly 
struck  by  those  which  were  political.  It  appeared  to  him  that  histori¬ 
ans  had  been  misled  in  attaching  so  much  importance  to  states  and 
governments.  He  professed  to  introduce  a  reform  into  history  by 
turning  its  attention  to  a  different  class  of  facts.  He  ridiculed  the  dili¬ 
gence  with  which  the  proceedings  of  kings,  ministers,  and  govern¬ 
ments  had  been  chronicled,  and  affirmed  that  the  really  important  and 
decisive  agencies  in  human  affairs  were  of  a  different  kind.  Man  s  lot, 
according  to  him,  is  mainly  determined  by  his  relation  to  the  physical 
world  around  him,  and  by  the  conception  he  is  led  to  form  of  the  order 
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of  nature,  by  food,  by  climate,  by  superstition,  and  science.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  main  business  of  history  should  be  with  these  relations  and 
conceptions,  and  not  with  those  governments  which,  professing  to  con¬ 
trol  everything,  have  in  reality  little  influence,  and  that  for  the  most 
part  mischievous. 

Now  historians  had  always  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  looking 
occasionally  beyond  the  state.  It  had  been  their  practice  to  make  oc¬ 
casional  pauses  in  their  political  narrative,  in  order,  when  a  conve¬ 
nient  opportunity  occurred,  to  collect,  in  a  kind  of  miscellany,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  phenomena  of  a  different  kind.  After  every  seven  or  eight 
chapters  of  politics,  they  offered  a  single  chapter  on  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms,  laws,  religion,  education,  and  literature.  The  reform  proposed 
by  Mr.  Buckle  would  have  had  the  effect  of  altering  this  proportion. 
These  occasional  chapters  would  have  become  more  numerous,  they 
would  have  been  more  methodically  arranged,  and  more  carefully  pre¬ 
pared,  and  by  the  side  of  them  the  political  chapters  would  have 
dwindled  in  importance  and  interest. 

The  principal  importance  of  this  suggestion  lay,  I  think,  in  its  dis¬ 
playing  the  mixed  nature  of  the  material  of  which  history  had  hitherto 
been  composed.  We  might  agree  or  disagree  with  Mr.  Buckle  in  hold¬ 
ing  that  the  political  part  of  history  was  less  important  than  another 
part  which  had  hitherto  been  neglected,  but  it  was  true  at  any  rate  that 
history  did  consist  of  two  dissimilar  parts  very  slightly  connected  with 
each  other.  It  was  true  that  historians  did  find  themselves  obliged  at 
intervals  to  pause  in  an  awkward  manner  in  order  not  to  leave  behind 
a  mass  of  facts  with  which  they  felt  themselves  to  be  somewhat  con¬ 
cerned,  though  they  scarcely  knew  what  to  do  with  them.  Inmost 
countries  the  most  imposing  single  object  is  the  government,  so  that 
it  might  easily  be  supposed  that  a  chronicle  of  affairs  affecting  the 
government,  a  biography,  as  it  were,  of  the  government,  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  history  of  the  country.  But  after  all  it  is  not  so.  A  nation  is 
not  merely  a  state.  It  is  not  only  a  governed  community.  It  is  also’ 
an  industrial  community,  a  church,  a  tribe  or  enlarged  clan — to  men¬ 
tion  only  some  of  the  many  aspects  in  which  it  may  be  considered. 
Accordingly  when  the  affairs  of  its  government  have  been  described, 
it  still  remains  to  describe  the  nation  in  these  other  aspects,  and 
after  the  properly  political  phenomena  come  phenomena  of  several 
other  kinds,  economical,  ecclesiastical,  educational,  and  so  forth.  And 
whether  or  no  these  are  more  important  than  the  political  phenomena, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  of  great  importance,  and  fully 
deserve  the  most  thorough  treatment  they  can  receive. 

But  then,  so  do  the  political  phenomena.  No  rational  man  can  seri¬ 
ously  deny  the  great  part  which  has  been  played  in  human  affairs  by 
the  institution  of  government.  Mr.  Buckle  wavers  between  two  views, 
sometimes  declaring  it  insignificant,  at  other  times  pernicious.  If  it 
were  really  insignificant,  that  would  be  a  reason  for  paying  little  re¬ 
gard  to  it,  but  its  being  pernicious  is  no  ground  for  leaving  it  un¬ 
studied,  provided  it  is  important.  And  so  the  conclusion  we  are  led 
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to  is  that  the  political  phenomena  should  not  he  studied  less,  but  the 
social  phenomena  more.  And  this  involves  an  liberation  in  the 
method  of  historical  writing.  “Manners  and  customs,”  so  called,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  a  larger  number  of  chapters  in  our  histories,  should 
have  histories  to  themselves.  The  child  is  grown  up;  should  it  then 
have  a  larger  share  in  the  house  ?  No,  but  it  should  have  a  house  of 

its  own.  .... 

And  that  means  that  it  should  have  no  place  at  ail  in  the  original 
house.  In  other  words,  the  political  historian  should  cease  to  insert 
those  general  surveys  of  literature,  science,  and  everything  else  imag¬ 
inable,  of  which  we  have  read  so  many.  He  should  do  so  because  these 
subjects  deserve  to  be  seriously  treated,  and  it  is  impossible  for  him, 
with  the  political  history  on  his  hands,  to  treat  theinseriously.  Noth¬ 
ing,  in  fact,  can  be  more  miserably,  often  more  ludicrously,  unsatis¬ 
factory  than  these  occasional  chapters,  which  historians  have  not  yet 
ceased  to  think  it  their  duty  to  insert.  One  wonders  what  purpose 
they  can  be  intended  to  serve,  or  to  what  class  of  readers  they  can  be 
addressed.  On  political  history  the  writer  speaks  with  authority,  but 
this  authority  ho  has  acquired  by  close  and  concentrated  study,  which 
has  of  itself  disqualified  him  from  speaking  on  the  thousand  and  one 
subjects  which  are  lightly  dismissed  in  these  occasional  chapters. 
Philosophy,  theology,  literature,  art,  science,  are  only  a  few  of  these 
subjects,  and  on  each  of  them  no  one  c an  without  years  of  study  speak 
an  authoritative  word.  I  listen  to  the  historian  of  the  Elizabethan  age, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  trial  of  Mary,  the  diplomacy  of  Elizabeth,  or  the 
fortunes  of  the  Spanish  Armada;  but  I  do  not  want  his  opinion  on 
Spenser’s  versification,  or  Bacon’s  claim  to  the  title  of  a  philosophic 
discoverer.  He  may  review  Shakspeare’s  historical  plays;  they  deal 
with  political  matter;  it  lies  within  his  province  to  consider  how  that 
age  regarded  the  past:  but  I  am  not  anxious  to  know^  whether  he  pre¬ 
fers  Lear  as  a  tragedy  to  the  Agamemnon ,  or  the  English  drama  to  the 
French;  whether  he  is  a  classicist  or  a  romanticist.  Let  writers  deal 
with  what  they  understand.  Historical  writing  is  infested  more  than 
any  department  of  serious  literature  with  superficial  and  unnecessary 
dogmatism  on  subjects  which  lie  outside  the  historian’s  studies. 

Now  the  student  of  human  affairs  can  select  whichever  field  he  pre¬ 
fers.  He  may,  if  he  will,  neglect  political  history,  and  take  up  some 
of  those  subjects  which  Mr.  Buckle  would  substitute  for  it,  and  which 
have  since  received  so  much  extension.  He  may  become  an  anthro¬ 
pologist  or  sociologist.  On  the  other  hand  he  may  take  the  very  op¬ 
posite  course,  and  attach  himself  to  political  history  more  consciously 
and  more  exclusively  than  historians  used  formerly  to  do.  Ho  must 
certainly,  I  think,  if  he  would  throw  any  new  light  upon  the  subject, 
renounce  the  old  fashion  of  treating  all  kinds  of  heterogeneous  subjects 
at  once.  But  he  may  still  place  in  the  front  those  political  phenomena 
to  which  the  old  school  of  historians  gave  precedence.  Among  the 
various  phenomena  of  human  life  he  may  select  the  single  phenomenon 
of  government  for  his  investigations.  He  may  analyse  the  phenomenon 
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itself ;  he  may  also  classify  the  varieties  of  it  presented  by  history. 
Considering  universal  history  as  a  vast  collection  of  specimens  of  tha 
governed  community  or  state,  he  may  make  it  a  principal  task  to  ar¬ 
range  these  specimens  under  genera  and  species.  This  will  be  his  de¬ 
scriptive  politics.  By  the  side  of  this  he  will  place  a  sort  of  political 
physiology,  and  beyond  both  will  come  a  science  of  the  mutual  rela¬ 
tions  of  states. 

The  fewness  of  attainable  specimens  of  states  and  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  precise  information  about  them,  will  always  give  such  a 
political  science  a  different  superficial  appearance  to  most  other 
sciences.  It  will  always  be  compelled  to  deal  much  in  long  narra¬ 
tives,  and  the  task  of  authenticating  the  facts  will  always  be  dispro¬ 
portionately  heavy.  A  student  who  has  this  plan  in  his  mind  will  pro¬ 
duce  works  superficially  not  unlike  the  histories  of  the  old  school. 
He  will  write  narratives  of  public  or  governmental  affairs.  But  a  defi¬ 
nite  scientific  object  will  be  apparent  in  them.  They  will  not  deviate 
into  ornate  description,  or  be  tricked  out  with  literary  eloquence;  on 
the  other  hand  they  will  not  avoid  difficult  and  technical  discussions. 
Rather,  since  the  state  itself  is  their  subject,  and  not  great  men  or 
stirring  deeds,  nor  even  the  life  of  the  people,  they  will  give  peculiar 
prominence  to  everything  relating  to  organisation.  Individuals  will 
fall  som ewhat  into  the  background,  and  the  state  itself  will  become 
the  hero.  The  first  question  will  always  be,  How  is  the  state  consti¬ 
tuted,  to  what  class  of  states  does  it  belong,  at  what  stage  of  its  devel¬ 
opment  does  it  stand,  and  how  do  the  events  of  the  time  affect  its 
organisation?  History,  thus  regarded,  may  he  defined  as  the  biogra¬ 
phy  of  states. 

Now  I  think  this  is  the  way  of  handling  history  which  it  is  practi¬ 
cally  most  desirable  to  adopt  in  universities,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
schools,  and  for  this  reason,  that  to  study  history  so  is  to  study  poli¬ 
tics  at  the  same  time.  Nothing  seems  to  me  more  prodigious  or  more 
ominous  than  that  a  nation  which,  like  this,  claims  the  most  unlimited 
right  of  self-government,  should  entirely  neglect  to  educate  itself  in 
politics.  It  is  very  magnanimous,  no  doubt,  that  every  individual 
among  us  should  claim  his  share,  as  a  free  man,  in  determining  the 
policy  of  the  nation;  but  it  is  senseless  that  men  should  put  forward 
such  a  pretension  and  yet  never  think  it  necessary  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  they  claim. 

The  study  of  politics  answers  to  liberty  as  the  duty  to  the  righh 
Now  to  study  politics  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  study  history  in 
the  manner  I  have  indicated.  If  by  history  we  understand,  not  as  in 
past  times  a  particular  sort  of  eloquent  writing,  but  a  serious  scientific 
investigation,  and  then  again  consider  it  not  as  mere  anthropology  or 
sociology,  but  as  a  science  of  states,  then  the  study  of  history  is  abso¬ 
lutely  the  study  of  politics.  And  then  this  study,  existing  already  in 
schools  and  universities,  may  be  so  handled  as  to  become  in  time  that 
national  education  in  politics  which  is  among  the  leading  wants  of  the 
time. 
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Such  is  my  vision  of  the  future  of  historical  study  in  England, 
see  it  made  on  the  one  hand  scientific  by  the  careful  deumtion  of  its  sub¬ 
ject-matter,  and  on  the  other  hand  in  the  highest  degree  practical  by 
being  brought  into  the  closest  connexion  with  politics.  Hitheito  toe 
study  has  been  neither  properly  scientific  nor  properly  practical.  How 
few  among  our  politicians  have  seriously  based  their  politics  upon  a 
reasoned  historical  philosophy;  how  few  among  our  historians  have 
made  their  way  through  the  jungle  of  learned  researcn  to  definite  scien¬ 
tific  conclusions !  „  ,  .  •.  . 

But  my  experience  as  a  teacher  has  made  me  aware  ol  certain  obst 

cles  which  the  student  has  to  surmount  before  he  can  in  this  way 
bring  his  politics  and  his  history  together  and  fuse  tnem  into  one 
practical  philosophy.  The  nature  of  these  obstacles,  and  toe  way  in 

remove  them,  I  shall  consider  in  some  future  papers.  ,  . 

J.  R.  Seeley,  in  Macmillan  s  Magazine . 


METEOR  DUST. 

Mr.  Lanyard,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
ciety,  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  abundant  evidence  which  has 
now  been  obtained  to  show  that  meteoric  dust  is  constantly  lading 
noon  the  earth.  Although  the  circumstance  had  long  been  recognised 
by  astronomers,  first  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  known  motions 
of  meteors  in  space,  and  secondly  from  the  actual  study  o~  terrestria 
matter;  yet  it  is  desirable  that  the  full  force  of  the  evidence  should  be 
generally  understood,  and  that  some  of  the  inferences  decmcible  from 
the  fact  that  meteor  dust  thus  falls  upon  the  earth  should  be  clearly  ap¬ 
prehended.  Moreover,  fresh  interest  has  recently  been  drawn  to 
meteoric  investigations  in  consequence  of  the  recognition  by  t  e 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  labours  of  Stanislas  Meuruei^  in 
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think,  the  downfall  of  meteoric  matter  has  performed  in  past  ages  oi 
our  earth’s  history.  Whether  the  views  I  advance  be  regarded  as  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  evidence  adduced,  or  not,  the  evidence  itself  is  luL  ol 
interest;  and  I  shall  have  much  more  to  say  about  the  evidence  than 
about  the  theoretical  inferences  which  I  deduce  from  it. 

It  must  first  be  noted  that,  from  observations  made  upon  taking 
stars,  astronomers  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  in 
round  the  sun  each  year,  the  earth  encounters  about  4GO,LUU,UOU 
meteoric  bodies  of  all  orders  of  size,  down  to  the  least  wmch  would  be 
visible  in  a  telescope  of  considerable  power.  As  it  fohows  from  this, 
that  on  the  average  more  than  a  million  meteors  fall  per  day  and  as 
each  of  these  bodies  in  falling  becomes  turned  into  vapour,  which 
must  spread  through  a  much  larger  extent  of  space  than  had  been 
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cupied  by  the  meteor  while  solid,  we  can  very  well  understand  that 
the  particles  formed  from  the  subsequent  condensation  of  the  vapor¬ 
ised  meteors  into  a  sort  of  fine  meteoric  rain,  would  be  recognisable 
in  certain  localities  where  the  circumstances  were  favourable  to  their 
remaining  undisturbed  during  long  periods  of  time.  We  do  not  find 
quite  such  good  reason  for  expecting  that  any  small,  suitably  prepared 
surface,  exposed  for  hours  or  even  for  days  or  months  to  the  air,  would 
receive  any  recognisable  amount  of  meteoric  matter.  I  confess,  there¬ 
fore,  to  feeling  some  little  hesitation  in  accepting  accounts  of  mete¬ 
oric  particles  gathered  on  sheets  of  glass  coated  with  glycerine,  or 
otherwise  fitted  to  capture  minute  portions  of  solid  matter.  When 
metallic  portions  have  been  thus  captured,  I  think  their  origin  must 
be  otherwise  explained  than  by  attributing  them  to  meteoric  downfall. 
For  a  million  meteors  per  day  means  about  one  meteor  for  two  hun¬ 
dred  square  miles  of  the  earth’s  surface.  In  half  a  year  one  meteor  on 
the  average  would  fall  on  each  square  mile  of  that  surface;  and,  as  the 
average  weight  of  a  meteor  must  bo  estimated  rather  by  grains  than 
by  ounces.  I  cannot  think  the  meteor-hunter,  with  his  square  foot  of 
glycerined  glass,  can  have  much  chance,  even  if  he  waits  many  years, 
of  catching  particles,  distributed  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  grains 
per  weight  perhaps  over  a  square  mile.  If  such  an  observer  captured 
half  a  dozen  meteoric  particles  in  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  result, 
though  surprising,  might  be  accepted  as  reconcilable  with  the  known 
laws  of  meteoric  downfall.  But  if,  in  a  few  weeks,  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  metallic  particles,  even  though  microscopic  in  dimensions,  were 
detected,  the  probability  would  be  suggested  that  such  particles  were 
of  terrestrial,  not  of  interplanetary  or  interstellar,  origin. 

So  much  premised,  let  us  consider  the  evidence  gathered  by  Mr.  Ban- 
yard,  noting  that  much  of  it  is  open  to  no  objection  on  the  score  of  any 
antecedent  improbability  such  as  I  nave  just  considered. 

In  the  year  1862,  Professor  Andrews  announced,  in  a  paper  read  be¬ 
fore  the  British  Association,  that  he  had  discovered  particles  of  native 
iron  in  the  basalt  of  the  Giant’s  Causeway.  Having  reduced  portions 
of  the  rock  in  a  porcelain  mortar  to  a  tolerably  fine  powder,  magnetic 
portions  were  collected  by  passing  a  magnet  several  times  through  the 
powder.  The  particles  adhering  to  the  magnet  were  then  placed  under 
the. microscope,  and  moistened  with  an  acid  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper.  On  some  of  them  copper  was  deposited  in  a  manner  which 
indicated  the  presence  of  native  iron.  It  seems  not  improbable 
that  this  iron  was  derived  from  meteors  which  fell  on  the  basalt 
when  it  was  still  in  a  plastic  condition.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  see 
how  iron  could  otherwise  have  found  its  way  to  such  a  position. 

The  next  piece  of  evidence  belongs  to  the  doubtful  category  above 
considered.  Mr.  T.  L.  Phipson,  Phil  D.,  author  of  a  very  useful  col¬ 
lection  of  facts  about  meteors,  aerolites,  and  falling  stars,  says  in  that 
work  that  he  had  frequently  exposed  to  the  wind  a  sheet  of  glass 
covered  with  some  transparent  mucilaginous  substance,  in  order  to  catch 
the  particles  of  dust  floating  in  the  air.  He  says  :  44 1  have  found  that 
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i  covered  with  pure  glycerine  is  exposed  to  a  strong  yind 

late  in  November,  it  receives  a  certain  number  of  black  angular  paru- 
cles  •  some  three  or  four  may  be  thus  collected  m  the  space  of  a  couple 
of  hours.  The  experiment  being  made  far  in  the  country,  away  from 
the  ‘smuts’  of  a  town,  the  black  particles  show  themselves  all  the  same. 
Thev^re ,  however,  Aot  soot  or  charcoal;  they  can  be .dissolved  m 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  produce  yellow  chloride  of  i,  on  upon  t  , 
glass  plate.”  He  continues:  “Although  I  have  made  this  experiment 
at  various  periods  of  the  year,  and  in  different  countries,  it  is  on_>  m 
the  winter^nonths  that  the  black  particles,  giving  with  hydrocnlonc 

acid  chloride  of  iron,  have  been  met  with.  . 

I  have  already  indicated  strong  a  priori  reasons  for  questioning 

whether  meteoric  matter  could  be  captured,  even  m  many  montns  by 
v nemei  the.  air.  and  for  doubting 


still  more  seriously  tne  pohsiuiiiu.y  u  .  •  ,  n/1 

of  many  particles  per  diem.  Reichenbach’s  experiments  were  rejected 
by  the  more  cautious  reasoners,  and,  as  I  tmnk,  very  properly  ^ 
jested,  for  such  reasons  as  I  have  indicated  above.  Mr  Phipson  s  re¬ 
sults  seem  to  carry  their  own  refutation  along  with  them,  so  far,  at 
least  as  the  meaning  he  has  placed  upon  them  is  concerned.  It  i^,  in 
deed  obvious  that  the  black  particles  were  not  soot,  for  carbon  does 
not  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  or  muriatic  acid,  and  of  course  no  traces 
of  iron  could,  under  any  circumstances,  be  obtained  from  the  actual 
products  of  combustion.  But  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
minute  particles  are  often  present  in  smoke.  The  mere  act  of  poking 
a  fire  must  often  remove  minute  fragments  of  iron  from  the  poker  and 
from  the  bars  of  the  grate,  and  such  particles  would  readiiy  be  earned 

upwards  by  the  ascending  current  of  warm  air,  and,  1 PMnson 
with  soot,  would  present  precisely  such  an  appearance  as  Mi.  Phipson 
describes.  Moreover,  in  England,  where  so  much  iron  passes  an¬ 
nually  through  the  furnaces,  and  so  much  undergoes  various  process 
of  manufacture,  it  would  be  no  very  wonderful  thing  if  much  iron 

found  its  way  into  the  air.  ,  .  .. 

Albeit,  I  think  the  concluding  words  of  the  above  quoted  passage 
indicate  a  much  closer  relationship  between  Mr.  Phipson  s  black  re¬ 
ticles  and  our  winter  fires  than  could  be  expected  to  be  indicated  by 
meteoric  visitants.  He  himself  manifestly  considers  the  appearance 
of  the  particles  in  the  winter  months  only  as  evidence  °t  their  in¬ 
terplanetary  origin.  And  it  is  the  case  that  a  country  m  northern  lati¬ 
tudes  must  receive  more  meteoric  visitants  in  the  first  tniee  montn  > 
after  the  autumnal  equinox  than  in  the  first  three  months  aftei  the 
vernal  equinox.  But  during  the  three  winter  months  preceding  the 
vernal  equinox  the  number  of  meteoric  visitants  is  in  equal  degree  less 
than  during  the  three  summer  months  preceding  the  autumnal  equi¬ 
nox.  In  fact,  from  midsummer  to  midwinter  the  northern  hemisphere 
travels  somewhat  more  forward  than  the  southern,  while  from  mid¬ 
winter  to  midsummer  the  southern  hemisphere  travels  some what  more 
forward  than  the  northern;  and,  for  the  same  reason  that  in  walking 
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under  rain  the  forward  half  of  an  umbiella  receives  (on  the  average  for 
different  winds)  the  greater  number  of  raindrops,  so,  from  midsummer 
to  midwinter  the  northern  hemisphere  receives  a  somewhat  greater 
number  of  meteoric  visitants  than  the  southern,  and  a  somewhat 
smaller  number  from  midwinter  to  midsummer.  But  the  winter 
months,  as  such,  should  show  no  superiority  in  this  respect  over  the 
summer  months.  We  must  look,  then,  for  some  other  explanation  of 
the  observed  fact,  that  more  of  the  black  particles  were  captured  in 
winter  than  in  summer — or  rather  that  many  were  captured  in  winter, 
and  none  at  all  in  summer.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  find  such  an  ex¬ 
planation  in  the  circumstance  that  household  fires  are  lighted  in  winter, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  extinguished  in  summer. 

The  next  evidence  considered  by  Mr.  Ran  yard  is  of  a  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  nature.  Toward  the  end  oi‘  1871,  Dr.  Nordenskjold  collected  a 
quantity  of  apparently  pure  snow,  which  fell  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stockholm,  during  a  heavy  snowstorm.  On  melting  a  cubic  metre  of  this 
snow  (a  cubic  metre  is  equal  to  about  351  cubic  feet,  or  in  content  cor¬ 
responds  to  about  1,760^  pints),  he  found  that  it  left  a  black  residue, 
from  which  he  was  able  to  extract  with  a  magnet  particles  which,  when 
rubbed  in  an  agate  mortar,  exhibited  metallic  characters,  and,  on  being 
treated  with  acid,  proved  to  be  iron.  In  this  there  was  nothing  more 
indicative  of  meteoric  matter  than  in  Mr.  Phipson’s  experiments;  for 
snow  falling  near  a  city  like  Stockholm  would  be  apt  to  carry  down  a 
number  of  those  black  particles  which  form  part  of  the  smoke  of  a  city, 
and  Phipson’s  experiments  go  far  to  prove  that  minute  particles  of  iron 
may  be  present  in  such  smoke.  But  when,  in  1872,  Dr.  Nordenskjold 
obtained  metallic  matter  in  snow  from  the  ice  of  the  Rantajerwi,  a  spot 
separated  by  a  dense  forest  from  the  nearest  houses  at  Evoia,  in  Fin¬ 
land,  the  evidence  appears  a  great  deal  more  satisfactory.  Albeit  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  in  itself  decisive;  and  Dr.  Nordenskjold’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  nature  of  the  residue  out  of  which  metallic  matter  was  ob¬ 
tained,  certainly  suggests  a  smoky  rather  than  a  cosmical  origin.  When 
snow  obtained  in  the  region  named  was  melted,  it  “yielded  a  soot-like 
residue,  which  under  the  microscope  was  found  to  consist  of  white  or 
yellowish-white  granules,  with  black  carbonaceous  substance,  from 
which  the  magnet  removed  black  grains,  'which,  when  rubbed  in  a 
mortar,  were  seen  to  be  iron.” 

The  examination  of  snow  collected  in  Arctic  regions  seems  a  far  more 
satisfactory  method  of  seeking  for  evidence  of  meteoric  dust  than  the 
study  of  snow  which  has  fallen  anywhere  near  places  inhabited  by 
man.  During  the  Arctic  Expedition  of  1872,  an  opportunity  was  af¬ 
forded  for  such  researches.  On  August  8, 1872,  the  snow  covering  the 
drift  ice  in  latitue  80°  north  and  longitude  13°  east,  was  observed  to 
bo  thickly  covered  with  small  black  particles,  while  in  places  these 
penetrated  to  a  depth  of  some  inches  the  granular  mass  of  ice  into 
which  the  underlying  snow  had  been  converted.  Among  these  black 
particles  magnetic  matter  was  found  to  be  abundant,  and  that  this 
matter  was  iron  was  proved  by  its  power  of  reducing  copper  sulphate 
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(in  the  same  way,  that  is,  as  in  the  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Andrews'). 
Again,  on  September  2,  in  latitude  80°  north  and  longitude  15°  east, 
the  ice  field  was  found  covered  with  a  bed  of  freshly  fallen  snow  50 
millimetres  (about  2  inches)  thick,  then  a  more  compact  bed  about  8 
millimetres  (or  say  one-third  of  an  inch)  in  thickness,  and  below  this  a 
layer  30  millimetres  (say  H  inch)  thick  of  snow  converted  into  a  crys¬ 
talline  granular  mass.  The  latter  was  full  of  black  granules,  which 
became  grey  when  dried,  and  exhibited  the  magnetic  and  chemical 
characters  already  referred  to.  They  amounted  to  from  one-tenth  of  a 
milligramme  to  a  milligramme  in  a  cubic  metre  of  snow,  a  milligramme 
being  equal  to  about  l-65th  of  a  grain.  As  the  falling  snow  would  sweep 
through  a  large  region  of  air,  and  so  have  a  chance  of  capturing  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  meteoric  particles,  the  presence  of  from  a  65th  to 
a  65  Jth  of  a  grain  of  meteoric  matter  in  35  cubic  feet  of  snow  seems  to 
accord  fairly  with  what  we  might  expect  from  the  known  relative 
paucity  and  minuteness  of  the  earth’s  meteoric  visitants.  Moreover, 
the  nature  of  the  metallic  matter  found  in  these  Arctic  snows  accords 
far  better  with  the  theory  of  its  meteoric  origin  than  that  of  the  me¬ 
tallic  matter  found  in  the  black  particles  of  Phipson’s  and  some  of 
Reichenbach’s  experiments.  It  is  nearly  certain  that  if  effectual  meas¬ 
ures  were  taken  for  capturing  meteoric  matter,  some  other  metals  than 
iron  would  be  detected^  Now,  the  matter  collected  in  Arctic  regions 
contained  such  other  metals.  We  are  told  that  the  analysis  of  the  grey 
particles  enabled  Dr.  Nordenskjold  to  establish  the  presence  of  iron, 
phosphorus,  cobalt,  and  probably  nickel. 

The  next  case  considered  by  Mr.  Ranyard  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  altogether  so  satisfactory.  During  the  years  1874,  1875,  and  1876 
M.  Tissandier  published  in  the  Comptes  Bendus  a  series  of  papers  on  his 
examination  of  atmospheric  dust.  He  showed  that  “in  the  dust  de¬ 
posited  upon  the  towers  of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  as  well  as  in 
*  the  solid  matter  deposited  in  rain-water,  there  -were  metallic  particles 
containing  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt.  On  examining  these  particles 
under  the  microscope  he  found  that  they  were  very  similar  in  appear¬ 
ance  to  particles  which  he  was  able  to  detach  by  friction  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  meteorites,  and  he  concludes  that  they  are  the  solidified  metal¬ 
lic  rain  detached  from  meteoric  masses  during  their  passage  through 
the  atmosphere.”  The  presence  of  nickel  and  cobalt  favours  the  belief 
that  the  metallic  matter  detected  bjr  M.  Tissandier  really  was  meteoric 
matter,  as,  of  course,  does  the  resemblance  of  the  particles  to  such  as 
can  be  detached  from  the  surface  of  meteorites  by  friction.  Still,  the 
towers  of  Notre  Dame  are  not  precisely  the  place  -where  we  should  look 
for  meteoric  matter  absolutely  free  from  admixture  with  the  products  of 
combustion  and  other  processes  taking  place  in  and  around  human 
habitations. 

The  evidence  next  to  be  examined  is  curious,  and  withal  somewhat 
perplexing.  Dr.  Walter  Flight  published  in  the  Geological  Magazine  tor 
March  and  April,  1875,  a  paper  on  “Meteoric  Dust,”  which  has  since 
been  reprinted  in  the  Arctic  Manual .  After  describing  Dr.  Nordensk- 
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jolcl’s  observations,  Dr.  Flight  remarks  that  the  dust  from  the  Polar  ice 
north  of  Spitzbergen  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  a  substance  to  which 
Dr.  Nordenskjold  has  given  the  name  of  cryoconite  (from  two  Greek 
words  signifying  ice  and  du.st).  This  substance  “  was  found,”  says  Dr. 
Flight,  “in  Greenland,  in  1870,  very  evenly  distributed,  in  not  incon¬ 
siderable  quantity,  in  shore  ice,  as  well  as  on  ice  thirty  miles  from  the 
coast,  and  at  a  height  of  700  metres”  (about  7G0  yards)  “  above  the  sea. 
The  dust  of  both  localities  has  probably  a  common  origin.  The  cryo¬ 
conite  is  chiefly  met  with  in  the  holes  of  the  ice,  forming  a  layer  of 
grey  powder  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  filling  the  holes.  Considerable 
quantities  of  this  substance  are  often  carried,  down  by  streams  which 
traverse  the  glacier  in  all  directions.  The  ice  hills  which  feed  these 
streams  lie  towards  the  east,  on  a  slowly-rising  undulating  plateau,  on 
the  surface  of  which  not  the  slightest  trace  of  stone  or  larger  rock 
masses  was  to  be  observed.  The  actual  position  of  this  material,  in 
open  hollows  on  the  surface  of  the  glacier,  precluded  the  possibility  of 
its  having  been  derived  from  the  ground  beneath.” 

Dr.  Flight  then  goes  on  to  considerthe  probable  origin  of  cryoconite. 
He  remarks  that  the  subject  is  “highly  enigmatical.  That  cryoconite 
is  not  a  product  of  the  weathering  of  the  gneiss  of  the  coast  is  shown  by 
its  inferior  hardness,  indicating  the  absence  of  granite  by  the  large 
proportion  of  soda,  and  by  the  fact  of  mica  not  being  present.  That  it 
is  not  dust  derived  from  the  basalt  area  of  Greenland  is  indicated 
by  the  subordinate  position  which  the  oxide  of  iron  occupies  among 
the  constituents,  as  well  as  by  the  large  proportion  of  silicic  acid.  We 
have  then  to  fall  back  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  either  of  volcanic  or 
of  cosmical  origin . The  cryoconite,  whencesoever  it  comes,  con¬ 

tains  one  constituent  of  cosmical  origin.  Dr.  Nordenskjold  extracted, 
by  means  of  the  magnet,  from  a  large  quantity  of  material  sufficient 
particles  to  determine  their  metallic  nature  and  composition.  These 
grains  separate  copper  from  a  solution  of  the  sulphate,  and  exhibit  con-  * 
elusive  indications  of  the  presence  of  cobalt  (not  only  before  the  blow¬ 
pipe,  but  with  the  solution  of  potassium-nitrite),  of  copper,  and  of 
nickel — though  in  the  latter  case  with  a  smaller  degree  of  certainty,* — 
through  the  reactions  of  this  metal  being  of  a  less  delicate  character.” 
It  is  clear  from  this  description  that  cryoconite  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  indentical  with  the  matter  obtained  by  Dr.  Nordenskjold 
from  the  melting  of  Arctic  snows.  The- evidence,  however,  is  in  this 
case  remarkable,  because  this  cryoconite  or  ice  dust  is  found  “very 
evenly  distributed  in  not  inconsiderable  quantities.”  Probably,  how¬ 
ever,  the  difficulty  thus  arising  will  disappear  if  we  consider  that  large 
quantities  of  the  ice  which  falls  in  the  Arctic  regions  is  subsequently 
melted  or  evaporates  without  melting;  and  thus  a  layer  of  one  inch  of 


*  Science  knows  of  no  degrees  of  certainty,  'though  probability  may  approach  more 
and  more  nearly  to  certainty.  It  is  well  to  be  accurate  even  in  cases  such  as  the 
above,  where  no  error  is  likely  to  arise;  for  a  habit  of  speaking  inaccurately  is  soon 
acquired,  and,  in  cases  where  errors  may  very  readily  arise,  often  becomes  seriously 
mischievous. 
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'compressed  ice  may  represent  tiie  d.o  wnfall  of  as  much  snow  er»-  <  *  t  n 
when  compressed — would  form  a  layer  several  feet,  perhaps  several 
yards,  in  thickness,  if  none  of  it  underwent  evaporation.  Thus  we  can 
understand  that  the  presence  even  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  this 
metallic  matter  in  the  compressed  Arctic  snows  may  be  reconcilable 
with  the  actual  downfall  of  relatively  very  minute  quantities  of  such 
matter  in  very  large  quantities  of  snow,  lor  of  course  the  evaporation 
of  the  snow  would  not  cause  the  removal  of  a  single  particle  of  the  me¬ 
tallic  or  meteoric  matter.  It  would  be  a  research  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest,  I  may  remark,  to  inquire  in  what  degree  the  Polar  snows  evap¬ 
orate  as  compared  with  those  portions  which  come  to  form  part  of 
glacial  masses.  Although  very  probably  it  might  not  be  found  possi¬ 
ble  to  deduce  exact  results  even  for  any  given  region,  far  less  for  re¬ 
gions  of  great  extent  and  varying  nature,  yet  general  evidence  might 
be  obtained  which,  combined  with  the  results  of  careful  analysis,  such 
as  Dr.  Nordenskjold  has  already  applied  to  large  quantities  of  the 
compressed  snow,  might  throw  much  clearer  light  than  we  now  possess 
on  the  quantity  of  meteoric  matter  actually  falling  year  by  year  upon 
the  earth. 

Turn  we  now  from  Alpine  snows  to  the  depths  of  the  great  ocean. 
Here,  as  it  should  seem,  we  may  expect  to  tind  meteoric  matter,  for 
not  one  particle  of  metallic  matter  which  has  once  reached  the  surface 
of  the  mid-ocean  can  fail  to  sink  and  become  part  of  the  matter  de¬ 
posited  at  the  sea-bottom.  Here  also,  at  least  in  regions  far  removed 
from  the  shores  or  from  the  ordinary  tracks  of  steam-vessels,  we  should 
expect  to  find  small  trace  of  admixture  with  metallic  matter  from  ter¬ 
restrial  sources. 

In  1876,  Mr.  John  Murray  gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  deposits  found  at  the  bottom  oi  the  oceans  and  seas 
visited  by  the  Government  ship  Challenger.  The  full  account  will  be 
found  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  “Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal  Society 
of  Edinburgh.”  The  following  points  are  all  that  we  need  considei 
here.  Mr.  Slurray  found,  in  many  of  the  deep-sea  clays,  a  number  ot 
magnetic  particles,  “  some  of  which  he  extracted  by  means  oi  a  magnet 
carefully  covered  with  paper.  On  placing  them  under  a  microscope, 
and  moistening  with  the  acid  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper,  he  found 
that  copper  was  deposited  on  some  of  the  particles.  from  chis  and 
the  circumstance  that  the  particles  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 
particles  found  on  the  “  mammillated  outer  surface  of  the  Cape 
Meteorite/’  Mr.  Murray  concluded  that  the  particles  had  a  cosmical 
origin.  He  suggests  that  the  reason  why  meteoric  particles  are  found 
in  such  abundance  in  the  deep-sea  clays,  is  that  at  the  bottom  ol  ine 
ocean,  far  from  land,  such  particles  would  not  be  washed  away  or  sol 
rapidly  covered  up  as  in  the  case  oi  deposits  found  near  to  continents. 
They  would  consequently  appear  to  form  a  larger  proportion  of  de¬ 
posited  matter.  He  also  suggests  that  the  nickel  present  in  meteoric 
iron  would  greatly  retard  the  oxidation  of  such  particles.  “Professor 
Alexander  Herschel  has,  I  understand,”  adds  Mr.  Itanyard,  “  examined 
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under  the  microscope  some  of  the  particles  extracted  by  Mr.  Murray,' 
and  concurs  with  him  in  the  opinion  that  they  are  of  probably  cosmic 
origin.” 

Here  again  we  seem  to  recognise  a  means  of  determining  the  actual 
rate  of  meteoric  ingathering  at  the  present  time.  For  it  should  be 
possible  to  determine  the  rate  at  which  the  sea-bottom  is  rising  in 
particular  regions.  This  done,  the  quantity  of  cosmical  matter  found 
in  a  given  thickness  or  quantity  of  a  deposit  in  one  of  these  regions 
would  indicate  very  accurately  the  quantity  which  had  fallen  in  a 
given  time.  And  thus  we  should  be  able  to  infer  the  rate  at  which 
the  whole  earth  is  growing  on  account  of  meteoric  indraught.  The 
mean  of  the  quantities  found  to  fall  year  by  year  on  each,  per  square 
yard  or  per  square  mile,  in  several  well-examined  regions,  could  be 
fairly  taken  as  the  mean  annual  deposit  per  each  square  yard  or  square 
mile,  as  the  case  might  be,  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth.  We 
should  thus  be  able  to  infer,  approximately,  the  actual  growth  of  the 
earth  in  pounds  or  tons  during  a  year  or  a  century. 

Next  let  us  pass  from  the  deej)  seas  to  the  summits  of  lofty  moun¬ 
tains,  or,  better,  to  the  snows  collected  in  large  mountain  passes. 

In  September,  1876,  Mons.  E.  Yung  published  a  paper  called 
“Etude  sur  les  Poussieres  cosmiques.”  In  this  he  gives  a  picture 
showing  iron  particles  which  he  had  found  in  snow  that  had  fallen 
at  the  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard.  During  the  years  1875  and  1876 
M.  Thing  examined  snow  which  had  fallen  on  other  mountains  in 
Switzerland.  In  every  case  he  found  (as  Reichenbach  had  before 
done)  a  number  of  iron  particles.  He  also  extracted  with  a  magnet 
minute  globules  of  iron  from  dust  collected  on  the  towers  of  churches. 
This  agrees  well  with  the  results  of  M.  Tissandier’s  operations.  Mr. 
Ranyard  remarks  that  the  iron  particles  figured  on  M.  Thing’s  plate 
are  mostly  spherical  or  pear-shaped,  whth  projecting  points  and  threads 
of  metal. 

Mr.  Ranyard’s  own  observations  have  next  to  be  considered.  During 
his  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  in  returning  from  the  expedition  for 
observing  the  eclipse  of  July,  1878,  he  repeated  in  a  modified  form 
Mr.  Phipson’s  experiments.  “When  at  a  distance  of  about  1,000 
miles  from  the  American  coast,”  he  says,  “  I  exposed  some  glass  plates 
covered  with  glycerine  to  the  wind.  They  were  placed  upon  a  wfind- 
vane,  behind  a  tin  funnel  which  directed  a  current  of  air  upon  the 
centre  of  the  plate.  The  wind-vane  was  mounted  near  the  prow  of 
the  vessel,  and  during  the  time  of  the  exposure  the  wind  was  blowing 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  vessel.”  It  is  clear,  there¬ 
fore,  that  whatever  air  fell  upon  the  tin  funnel,  and  through  the 
funnel  upon  the  glycerined  plate,  had  come  across  the  open  sea,  not 
from  the  region  over  or  near  the  smoke-stack  (to  use  a  convenient 
Americanism). 

Mr.  Ranyard  exposed  four  plates,  for  periods  of  30  hours,  24  hours, 
18  hours,  and  20  hours  respectively.  “Immediately  after  the  exposure 
the  plates  vrere  placed,”  he  says,  “in  a  box,  such  as  is  cudinarily  used 
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by  photographers  for  carrying  negatives,  and  the  whole  was  wrapped 
in  paper  so  as  carefully  to  exclude  dust  till  the  plates  could  be  brought 
to  England  for  examination.”  Yvrhen  the  box  was  opened  the  plates 
were  examined  under  the  microscope.  Then  they  were  submitted  to 
the  action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  sul- 
■phocyanide  of  potassium,  a  process  which  would  indicate  the  presence 
of  iron  particles  by  a  bright  red  stain.  The  results  obtained  in  this 
way  were  as  follows^ — 

“On  the  plate  which  was  exposed  18  hours,  a  rather  large  particle 
containing  iron  was  found.  It  was  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  was 
somewhat  elongated,  tapering  slightly  towards  one  end,  but  was  not 
angular  like  the  particles  caught  by  Mr.  Phipson.  It  was  clearly  visi¬ 
ble  to  the  naked  eye,  and  I  estimated  it  to  be  between  the  one  one- 
hundredth  and  the  one  one-hundred-and-liftieth  of  an  inch  in  its  long¬ 
est  diameter.  There  were  other  traces  of  iron  upon  the  plates,  but 
only  in  very  minute  quantities,  always  in  connection  with  minute 
hairs  and  cells  which  had  lodged  in  the  glycerine.” 

These  results  appear  far  more  satisfactory  than  any  hitherto  obtained 
from  the  exposure  of  glycerined  plates  to  currents  of  air.  For,  first, 
the  method  used  was  not  open  to  the  objections  existing  in  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Reich enbach  and  Phipson,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  mi¬ 
nute  amount  of  metallic  matter  captured  accords  far  better  with  a  priori 
probabilities  than  the  large  “finds”  which  have  been  made  by  observ¬ 
ers  employing  less  satisfactory  methods.  However,  Mr.  Ranyard^him- 
self  is  not  by  any  means  satisfied, — a  remarkably  good  symptom  in  an 
experimenter.  “I  do  not  feel  satisfied,”  he  says,  “with  the  experi¬ 
ment;  for  although  the  plates  were  carefully  cleaned,  and  the  glycerine 
made  use  of  showed  no  traces  of  iron,  the  box  in  which  the  plates  were 
carried  had  been  lying  about  in  Prof.  Henry  Draper’s  laboratory  in 
New  York,  and  I  omitted  to  make  sure  that  it  was  perfectly  free  from 
dust  before  making  use  of  it.  On  another  occasion  I  would  recommend 
that  the  box  in  which  the  plates  are  to  be  carried  should  be  carefully 
cleaned,  and  coated  on  the  inside  with  glycerine.  A  box  without  a 
lock  and  with  brass  hinges  should  be  made  use  of.  It  might  be  worth 
while  to  vary  the  experiment  by  exposing  a  magnet  to  the  wind,  with 
poles  covered  with  tin-foil.  On  removing  the  tin-foil  the  magnetic 
particles”  (always  supposing  there  were  some)  “should  he  allowed  to 
fall  on  a  plate  covered  with  glycerine,  which  could  be  kept  for  exami¬ 
nation.” 

From  the  combined  results  of  all  these  different  methods  of  observa¬ 
tion  we  may  safely  infer  that  meteoric  dust,  in  the  form  of  minute  parti¬ 
cles  of  metallic  matter,  is  at  all  times  present  in  our  atmosphere,  though 
the  total  amount,  even  for  the  whole  earth,  must  be  at  any  moment 
exceedingly  small,  while  the  quantity  falling  on  a  square  yard,  or  even 
a  square  mile,  of  the  earth’s  surface  in  a  day,  or  even  in  a  whole  year, 
must  be  so  minute  as  to  be  practically  inappreciable. 

Mr.  Ranyard,  indeed,  in  discussing  the  results  of  the  above  re¬ 
searches,  is  led  to  adopt  some  conclusions,  or  rather  to  speak  favour- 
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ably  of  some  inferences,  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  downfall 
of  meteoric  dust  upon  our  atmosphere  plays  a  much  more  important 
part  than  can  justly,  I  conceive,  be  attributed  to  it.  “  The  above  obser¬ 
vations,”  he  says,  “seem  to  point  to  a  conclusion  which  has,  I  believe, 
been  advocated  for  some  time  past  by  Mr.  Proctor,  namely,  that  mete¬ 
oric  matter  is  continually  falling  in  quantities  which,  in  the  lapse  of 
ages,  must  accumulate  so  as  materially  to  contribute  to  the  matter  of 
the  earth’s  crust.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  a 
year  millions  of  meteors  enter  the  earth’s  atmosphere.  A  few  of  the 
larger  masses  reach  the  earth’s  surface,  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
appear  to  be  consumed  in  the  higher  atmosphere.  The  above  obser¬ 
vations  show  that  minute  particles  of  iron  frequently  reach  the  earth h 
surface  without  having  undergone  any  change  such  as  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  result  from  their  passage  through  the  air  in  an  incandescent 
state.”  To  this  he  adds  in  a  note  the  remark  that  iron  particles  proba¬ 
bly  form  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  meteoric  dust  continually  fall¬ 
ing — for,  of  the  larger  masses  which  have  been  seen  to  fall,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  not  one  in  fifty  is  iron.  “Dr.  Plight  informs  me,”  he 
says,  “that  in  the  British  Museum  there  are  202  stony  meteorites,  ail 
of  which  have  been  seen  to  fall,  and  there  are  only  four  iron  meteorites 
which  have  been  seen  to  fall.  Stony  meteorites  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  olivine,  augifce,  hornblende,  felspar,  and  other  minerals,  most 
of  which  are  common  in  volcanic  and  metamornhie  rocks,  which  can- 
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not  be  distinguished  as  having  a  meteoric  origin  unless  they  are  found 
in  masses.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  all  the  elements  which  are  com¬ 
mon  in  meteorites  are  also  common  in  the  stratified  rocks.” 


It  has  been  for  researches  into  the  matters  touched  on  in  the 
words  just  quoted  that  Mr.  Stanislas  Meunier  has  recently  received 
the  Lalando  Medal  at  the  hands  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences. 
In  awarding  to  him  this  recognition  of  his  laborious  and  valuable 
researches,  the  Academy  has  expressed  approval  of  the  startling,  and 
in  my  opinion  utterly  inadmissible,  theory  which  he  has  based  on 
the  results  of  his  researches.  This  theory  is  that  meteors  form  part  of 
what  was  once  a  planet,  with  geological  strata  like  that  of  our  own 
earth;  “  and  that  later  it  was  decomposed  into  separate  fragments,  un¬ 
der  the  action  of  causes  difficult  to  define  exactly  ”  (these  are  the  truest 
"words  of  the*  whole  passage),  “  but  which  we  have  more  than  once  seen 
in  operation  in  the  heavens  themselves  ”  (and  these  are  the  most  incor¬ 
rect).  Nothing  wilder  than  this  theory  has  been  advanced  by  a  student 
of  science  since  Sir  W.  Thomson  enunciated  the  amazing  doctrine  that 
life  itself  had  been  brought  to  the  earth  amid  the  fragments  of  a  world  1 
once  peopled  by  living  creatures.  Nothing  more  readily  disproved  has 
ever  been  asserted  as  a  result  of  actual  observation  than  the  explanation 
put  by  Meunier  upon  the  so-called  “new  stars ”  (for  these  are  the  objects 
which  he  regards  as  illustrating  his  theory  of  the  decomposition  of 
worlds),  since  Professor  Tait  advanced  as  practically  certain  the  sea¬ 
bird  theory  of  comets’  tails,  which  the  careful  study  of  any  one  comet 
ever  observed  for  more  than  a  single  night  by  astronomers  would  have 
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shown  to  bo  untenable.  There  can  be  nothing  more  certain  than  that 
the  meteor  systems  encountered  by  the  earth  could  never  have  formed 
part  of  a  single  large  globe,  even  if  such  globes  could  conceivably  be 
scattered  into  fragments.  Not  even  a  million  exploded  globes,  could 
account  for  the  amazing  diversity  observed  among  the  meteoric  sys¬ 
tems  encountered  by  the  earth.  For  although  she  does  not  encounter 
a  million  such  systems,  or  possibly  even  a  thousand,  yet  from  the 
Ten  own  fact  of  her  encountering  hundreds  of  such  systems  it  becomes 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  certain  that  many  millions,  similarly 
diverse  in  arrangement,  position,  motion,  and  so  forth,  exist  within  the 
solar  domain.  And  again,  among  all  the  theories,  which  have  hitherto 
been  advanced  in  explanation  of  the  appearance  of  new  stars  (or  rather 
the  sudden  increase  of  certain  stars  in  splendour),  the  most  utterly  in¬ 
credible  and  inadmissible  is  that  which  would  regard  these  phenomena 
as  due  to  the  sudden  decomposition  of  “considerable  globes  like  the 

earth,  of  true  geological  epochs.5'  .  . 

Returning  to  Mr.  Ranyard’s  inferences  from  the  recognition  of 
meteoric  dust,  I  must  remark  that  the  theory  he  has  attributed  to  me 
is  not  one  that  I  have  advocated,  in  the  form  at  least  in  which  he  pre¬ 
sents  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  earth  has  in  remote  past  ages  re¬ 
ceived  no  small  portion  of  her  present  mass  from  the  interplanetary 
spaces:  but  I  certainly  have  never  maintained  that  the  meteoric  matter 
now  continually  falling  must,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  accumulate. in  such 
degree  as  materially  to  contribute  to  the  matter  of  the  earth's  crust. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  shown  that  this  cannot  possibly^  happen.  I  do 
not  believe  that  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  using  that  expression  to  signify 
many  thousands  of  years,  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  . can  be  added 
in  this  way  to  the  earth's  diameter.  I  do  not  think  that  in  a  thousand 
millions  of  years  the  earth’s  diameter  can  be  increased  a  single  foot  in 
this  way.  (And  certainly  such  an  increase  would  hardly  be  properly 
described  as  a  material  contribution  to  the  thickness  of  the  earth  & 
crust.)  For  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  taking  the  highest  estimate 
of  the  number  of  meteors  of  all  orders  which  fall  yearly  upon  the 
earth — or  rather  which  enter  her  atmosphere — and  the  greatest  average 
weight  which  can  be  attributed  to  each,  it  is  certain  that  not  more  than 
one  ounce  of  matter  is  added  to  each  square  mile  of  the  eartii  s  surface 
per  annum.  Now,  in  a  square  mile  there  are  (nearly  enough)  about 
1,500,000  square  yards.  So  that  even  if  the  supply  of  meteoric  matter 
showed  no  signs  of  exhaustion  during  the  next  few  millions  of  years, 
not  more  than  a  pound’s  weight  of  matter  would  be  added  to.  each 
,  square  yard  of  the  earth’s  surface  in  the  course  of  the  next  ^4  millions 
of  years,  or  roughly  about  three  stones’  weight  to  each  square  yard  in 
the  course  of  a  thousand  millions  of  years.  Now,  this  amount  of  mas¬ 
ter  spread  over  a  square  yard  would  form  a  layer  of  very  small  thick¬ 
ness  even  if  the  greater  part  of  the  matter  vrere  no  denser  than  pumice 
stone.  If  of  the  density  of  water,  42  lb.  of  such  matter  would  have  a 
volume  equal  to  that  enclosed  within  a  four-gallon  vessel.  Or  the  mat¬ 
ter  may  bo  put  thus: — A  cubic  foot  oi  water  weighs  as  nearly  as  possi- 
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ble  1,000  oz.,  and  as  there  are  only  672  oz.  in  42  lb.,  it  follows  that  a 
vessel  of  water  eight  inches  deep  by  one  square  foot  in  horizontal 
cross-section  would  be  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  in  weight  to  the 
maximum  quantity  of  meteoric  matter  falling  on  each  square  yard  of 
the  earth’s  surface  in  a  thousand  millions  of  years.  Row,  there  are 
nine  square  feet  in  a  square  yard.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  total  in¬ 
crement  of  meteoric  matter,  in  a  thousand  millions  of  years,  if  on  the 
average  of  the  density  of  water,  would  add  but  one  inch  of  thickness 
to  the  crust  of  the  earth,  or  would  increase  the  earth’s  diameter  (sup¬ 
posed  unchanged  from  other  causes)  by  two  inches. 

Wherefore  some  of  the  effects  which  Mr.  Ranyard  goes  on  to  at¬ 
tribute  to  meteoric  downfall  must  either  be  rejected  as  inadmissible  or 
must  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  exceedingly  remote  eras  of  the 
earth’s  history,  when  free  meteoric  matter  existed  in  much  greater  pro¬ 
fusion,  and  was  therefore  captured  much  more  freely  than  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

Eor  instance,  we  can  hardly  agree  with  him  when  he  says  that  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  up  to  a  great  height  above  the  earth’s  surface 
the  air  is  impregnated  with  dust:  meaning  meteoric  dust.  The  ex¬ 
planation  which  he  is  thus  led  to  give  of  the  dark  blue  colour  of  the 
sky  seen  from  the  highest  mountains,  most  certainly  must  be  rejected. 
It  is  true  that  this  colour  indicates,  as  Professor  Tyndall  has  shown, 
“  the  presence  of  particles  small  compared  writh  the  wave-length  of 
light.”  But  the  suggestion  that  “the  blue  colour  may  be  caused  by 
dust  derived  frpm  the  debris  of  meteors,  the  smaller  particles  of  which 
may  possibly  occupy  months  or  even  years  in  falling  to  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face,”  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  known  astronomical  facts 
respecting  meteors.  If  this  really  were  the  true  explanation  of  the 
dark  blue  colour  of  the  sky,  then  every  night  the  whole  sky  would  be 
ablaze  with  falling  stars ;  for  nothing  short  of  the  constant  arrival  of 
meteoric  matter  as  it  arrives  during  the  great  displays  of  shooting 
stars  would  produce  the  abundant  meteoric  dust  in  the  upper  air 
which  Mr.  Ranyard’s  suggested  explanation  requires. 

Again  he  makes  the  following  remarks,  which,  by  the  way,  are  well 
worth  careful  study,  even  though  we  may  feel  compelled  (as  I  certainly 
feel  compelled)  to  reject  the  conclusion  to  which  they  conduct  Mr. 
Ranyard:  “  Much  evidence  has  been  collected  by  Professor  Yon  Kiessl 
and  others  which  tends  to  show  that  many  of  the  larger  meteoric 
masses  enter  the  earth’s  atmosphere  writh  velocities  indicating  that 
they  are  moving  in  hyperbolic  orbits,  and  consequently  do  not  belong 
to  the  solar  system.  It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  at  all  events  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  meteoric  dust  is  derived  from  sources  out¬ 
side  the  solar  system.”  So  far  all  is  just;  it  is  in  what  follows  that  Mr. 
Ranyard  fails,  I  think,  to  take  due  account  of  the  relative  minuteness 
of  the  quantity  of  meteoric  matter  which  can  alone  have  fallen  on  the 
earth  during  the  more  recent  geological  eras.  “  The  earth  and  planets, 
as  they  are  carried  along  with  the  sun  in  his  motion  through  space, 
would  thus  receive  a  larger  proportion  of  meteoric  matter  on  their 
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northern  than  on  their  southern  hemispheres;  and  I  would  suggest,  as 
a  theory  worthy  of  consideration,  that  this  may  account  for  the  pre¬ 
ponderating  mass  of  the  continents  in  the  northern  hemisphere  of 
the  earth,  and  for  the  fact  which  has  so  frequently  been  pointed  out 
by  physical  geographers,  that  the  great  terrestrial  peninsulas  all  taper 
towards  the  southern  pole.5'* 

It  should  be  noticed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  excess  of  land  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  would  tend  to  prove  rather  that  the  greater 
amount  of  solid  matter  was  in  the  southern  than  that  it  was  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  For  the  water  has  been  drawn  by  the  attract¬ 
ive  influence  of  the  earth’s  solid  matter  as  a  whole  to  she  southern 


hemisphere;  and  this  circumstance  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  explained 
than  by  supposing  that  there  is  in  the  southern  half  of  the  earth’s  solid 
globe  a  preponderance  of  attracting  matter.  Apart,  however,  from 
this,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  excess  of  matter  in  the  northern  hemi¬ 
sphere  could  not  be  explained  as  Mr.  Ranyard  suggests.  This  excess 
amounts  to  an  average  difference  of  at  least  400  feet  in  level;  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that,  while  at  the  present  rate  of  meteoric  downpour, 
more  than  ten  thousand  millions  of  years  would  be  required  to  produce 
a  layer  400  feet  thick,  and  a  hundred  times  that  period  to  produce  an 
excess  of  thickness  of  that  amount  in  the  northern  as  compared  with 
the  southern  hemisphere.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  time  to  which 
the  present  conformation  of  the  lands  and  seas  belongs  cannot  amount 
to  five  millions  of  years,  or,  indeed,  to  anything  like  that  duration. 
We  have  the  clearest  possible  evidence  that  large  parts  of  even  the 


higher  lands  m  the  northern  hemisphere  were  under  water  at  a  much 
less  remote  epoch. 

Again,  the  minuteness  of  the  meteoric  indraught,  as  compared  with 
the  vast  extent  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere,  renders  inadmissible  the  in¬ 
genious  theory  advanced  by  Mr.  Ranyard  to  account  for  changes  in  the 


*  “  The  following  facts  with  regard  to  the  moon  and  the  planet  Mars  may  also,’ 
says  Mr.  Ranyard,  “  have  some  connection  with,  the  unequal  addition  of  foreign  mat* 
ter  in  their  northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  On  the  moon  the  volcanic  action  lias 
been  decidedly  more  intense  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  it 
will  also  be  noticed  that  the  great  crater  ranges  run  mostly  north  and  south.  On  the 
planet  Mars — if  we  adopt  the  delineation  of  the  sens  and  continents  given  by  Proctor 
m  his  map,  which  was  chiefly  made  from  the  drawings  of  the  planet  by  Dawes— 1  hero 
is,  as  bn  our  earth,  a  greater  proportion  cf  ocean  surface  in  the  southern  than  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  On  Mars  the  land  surface  is  decidedly  greater  than  the  ocean 
surface,  so  that  the  seas  appear  reduced  to  mere  lakes  and  narrow  inlets.”  (This, 
by  the  way,  is  a  mistake,  whether  my  map  be  considered,  or  the  more  recent  maps 
which  Green  and  Schiaparelli  have  based  on  the  observations  of  Mars  made  during 
the  singularly  favourable  opposition  of  1877.  To  my  own  map  I  have  applied  a  very 
simple  but  effective  test,  for  having  drawn  it  on  an  equal-surface  projection  in  which 
equal  spaces  on  the  globe  are  represented  by  equal  spaces  in  lhe  map,  I  have  cut  out 
the  parts  representing  land  from  those  representing  water,  and,  weighing  these  pieces 
of  paper,  have  found  that  those  belonging  to  the  sea  weigh,  together,  almost  exactly 
the  same  as  those  belonging  to  the  land.)  “  But,”  Mr.  Ranyard  proceeds,  “  it  will 
be  noticed  that  these  (lakes  and  narrow  inlets)  have  their  broadest  expansion  in  (lie 
southern  hemisphere,  and  that  what  has  been  termed  the  equatorial  girdle  of  con¬ 
tinents  has  its  medial  line  decidedly  to  the  north  of  the  Martial  equator.’' 
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climate  of  the  earth.  te  The  experiments  of  Professor  Arthur  Wright* 
of  Yale,”  he  says,  “show  that  when  meteoric  masses  are  heated,  con¬ 
siderable  amounts  of  occluded  gas  are  given  off.  We  shall  therefore, 
in  considering  the  results  which  must  follow  from  tho  continuous  fall 
of  meteoric  matter,  have  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  gaseous  mat¬ 
ter  is  probably  being  continually  added  to  the  atmosphere.  If  the 
amount  of  gaseous  matter  taken  from  the  air  and  stored  up  in  a  solid 
form  by  the  agency  of  plants  and  animals,  and  by  the  action  of  animal 

substances,  does  not  counterbalance  the  amount  continually  added  to 
-  » 

the  atmosphere  from  meteors,  together  with  the  supplies  derived  from 
volcanic  vents  and  from  other  sources  from  which  the  atmosphere  may 
be  recruited,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  total  amount  of  the  atmosphere 
must  either  be  increasing  or  decreasing.  And  the  point  to  which 
I  wish  to  draw  attention  is  that  such  increase  or  decrease  would 
in  time  serve  to  account  for  great  changes  of  temperature  at  the 
earth's  surface.  If  we  suppose  the  earth  to  pass  through  a  region  of 
space  where  there  are  comparatively  few  meteors,  the  height  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  would  in  the  course  of  time  be  greatly  decreased,  and  wo 
should  have  a  temperature  at  the  sea  level  corresponding  to  the  present 
temperature  of  our  mountain  tops.  In  the  language  of  geologists,  a 
glacial  epoch  would  be  the  result.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  earth 
passed  through  a  region  of  space  rich  in  meteors,  containing  occluded 
carbonic  acid  gas,  the  atmosphere  would  increase  in  depth,  and  a  pe¬ 
riod  like  the  carboniferous  period  might  be  the  result,  in  which  a 
semi-tropical  vegetation  might  again  flourish  on  the  coast  of  Green¬ 
land.” 

It  is  of  course  true  that,  in  time,  such  changes  as  are  at  present  tak¬ 
ing  place  would,  if  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  opposite  causes  of 
change  were  to  cmerate,  x^’^duce  an  atmosphere  much  rarer  or  an  at¬ 
mosphere  much  denser  than  the  present  atmosphere  of  the  earth.  But 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  intervals  of  time  separating  the  so-called 
glacial  epochs  from  epochs  v/hen  rich  vegetation  of  a  semi-tropical 
kind  existed  in  Arctic  regions,  were  not  nearly  long  enough  for  appre¬ 
ciable  changes  of  atmosx>heric  pressure  to  have  been  £>roducecl  in  the 
manner  suggested  by  Mr.  Ranyard.  The  total  weight  of  meteoric  mat¬ 
ter  added  in  ten  million  years  to  the  earth,  at  the  present  rate  of  in¬ 
draught,  would  not  add  one-tenth  of  an  inch  to  the  height  of  the  mer¬ 
curial  column  in  the  barometer,  even  on  the  supposition  that  the  whole 
of  the  matter  thus  added  became  not  only  gaseous  vvhen  it  reached  our 
air,  but  remained  gaseous  afterwards,  in  such  sort  that,  throughout 
the  whole  of  those  millions  of  years,  no  meteoric  dust  was  deposited — 
for  meteoric  dust  is  the  result  of  the  condensation  of  meteoric  vapour. 
There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  prevalence  cf  a  semi-tropical 
vegetation  in  Arctic  and  Antaxtic  regions  was  due  to 
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density  of  the  air  in  remote  times,  and  also  to  a  difference  in  its  con¬ 
stitution;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  such  difference  can  be  ascribed 
to  meteoric  downfall  within  the  interval  over  which  geological  survey 
extends.  Bor  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  passage  of  our  solar  sys- 
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tem  through  a  region  rich  in  meteoric  matter  could  not  possibly  pro¬ 
duce  an  excess  of  meteoric  downfall  for  a  period  of  moderate  duration, 
followed  presently  by  a  prolonged  period  of  relative  meteoric  scarcity. 
The  meteors  gathered  during  such  a  passage  would  be  gathered  by  the 
solar  system  as  a  whole,  and  would  not  get  distributed  among  the  sev¬ 
eral  members  of  that  system  for  many  millions  of  years.  Had  there 
been  such  downfall  during  the  carboniferous  era,  the  earth  would  not 
have  exhausted  in  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  (the  maximum 
interval,  that  is,  which  geology  will  allow  us  to  recognise)  a  tithe  of 
that  meteoric  wealth.  We  can  safely  conclude  from  the  minute  amount 
of  meteoric  indraught  now,  that  there  has  been  no  such  meteoric 
wealth  as  this  theory  supposes,  during  a  period  at  least  a  hundred 
times  as  long  as  that  which  separates  the  carboniferous  era  from  the 
present  time. 

But  although  some  of  the  results  which  have  been  supposed  to  follow 
from  the  downfall  of  meteoric  matter  must  thus  be  dismissed  as  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  minutest  quantity  of  such  matter  known  to  be  falling 
year  by  year,  there  remain  many  interesting  inferences  from  the  recog¬ 
nised  laws  of  meteoric  distribution.  The  subject  is,  indeed,  one  which, 
so  far  from  being  as  yet  exhausted,  seems  scarcely  to  have  been  yet 
fairly  attacked.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this  when  we  remember  how 
short  a  time  has  elapsed  since  meteors  and  shooting  stars  have  had 
their  true  position  as  members  of  the  solar  system  definitely  assigned 
to  them.  Becognising,  as  we  now  must,  the  fact  that  day  by  day,  and 
year  by  year,  our  earth  gathers  up  meteoric  fragments,  remembering 
that  the  meteors  thus  captured  by  millions  in  each  year  are  only  those 
which  remain  after  thousands  of  millions  of  years,  during  which  the 
process  has  continued,  we  cannot  but  perceive  that  in  the  past  meteors 
must  have  subserved  most  important  purposes  in  the  economy,  not 
merely  of  our  earth,  but  of  the  entire  system.  Nor  is  it  wholly  impos¬ 
sible  that  as  men  gradually  come  to  learn  with  more  and  more  precis¬ 
ion  the  actual  paths,  the  numbers,  and  the  constitution  of  the  meteoric 
systems  now  existent,  they  may  be  able  to  infer,  with  a  clearness  and 
fullness  as  yet  undreamt  of,  the  nature  of  the  systems  of  meteoric 
families  Yvrhich  existed  when  as  yet  the  solar  system  was  young. 

Bichabd  A.  Proctor,  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine . 
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Formerly  the  terrors  of  a  sea-voyage  from  Kiel  deterred  many 
travellers  from  thinking  of  a  tour  in  Denmark  or  Sweden,  but  now  a 


are  worn  with  a  London  season  will  feel  as  if  every  breath  in  the 
crystal  air  of  Denmark  endued  them  with  fresh  health  and  strength, 
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and  then,  after  tliey  have  seen  its  old  palaces  and  its  beech.  woods  and 
its  Thorwaldsen  sculptures,  a  voyage  of  ten  minutes  will  carry  them 
over  the  narrow  Sound  to  the  soft  "beauties  of  genial  Sweden  and  the 
wild  splendours  of  Norway. 

Either  Hamburg  or  Lubeck  must  be  the  starting-point  for  the  over¬ 
land  route  to  Denmark,  and  the  old  free  city  of  Lubeck,  though  auito 
a  small  place,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  towns  in  Germany.  We 
arrived  there  one  hot  summer  afternoon,  after  a  weary  journey  over 
the  arid  sandy  plains  which  separate  it  from  Berlin,  and  suddenly 
scorned  to  be  transported  into  a  land  of  verdure.  Lilacs  and  roses 
bloomed  everywhere;  a  wood  lined  the  bank  of  the  limpid  river  Trave, 
and  in  its  Waters — beyond  the  old  wooden  bridge — were  reflected  all 
the  tallest  steeples,  often  strangely  out  of  the  perpendicular,  of  many- 
towcred  Lubeck.  A  wonderful  gate  of  red  brick  and  goiden-hued 
terra-cotta  is  the  entrance  from  the  station,  and  in  the  market-place  are 
the  quaintest  turrets,  towers,  tourelles,  but  all  ending  in  spires.  The 
lofty  houses,  so  full  of  rich  colour,  throw  cool  shade  on  the  streets  on 
the  hottest  summer  day;  and  we  enjoyed  a  Sunday  in  the  excellent 
hotel,  with  wooden  galleries  opening  towards  a  splashing  fountain  in 
a  quiet  square,  where  a  fat  constable  busied  himself  in  keeping  every¬ 
body  from  fulfilling  any  avocation  whatever  whilst  service  was  being 
performed  in  the  churches,  but  let  them  do  exactly  as  they  pleased  as 
soon  as  it  was  over. 

It  must,  at  best,  be  a  weary  journey  across  West  Holstein,  through  a 
succession  of  arid  flats  varied  by  stagnant  swamps.  We  spent  the 
weary  hours  in  studying  Dunham’s  “History  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway v — which  cannot  be  sufficiently  recommended  to  all  Scandi¬ 
navian  travellers.  The  glowing  accounts  in  English  guide  books  of  a 
lake  and  an  old  castle  beguiled  us  into  sn ending  a  night  at  Sleswig, 
but  it  turned  out  that  the  lake  had  disappeared  before  the  memory  of 
man,  and  that  the  castle  was  a  white  modern  barrack.  The  colourless 
town  and  its  long  sleepy  suburb,  moored  as  if  upon  a  raft  in  the 
marshes,  straggle  along  the  edge  of  a  waveless  flord.  At  the  end  is  the 
ragged  cathedral  like  a  bam.  with  a  belfry  like  a  dovecot,  and  inside 
it  a  curious  altar-piece  by  Hans  Briiggemann,  pupil  of  Albert  Diirer,  and 
the  noble  monument  of  Frederick  I.,  the  first  Lutheran  King  of  Den¬ 
mark:  while  richly  carved  doors  at  the  sides  of  the  church  admit  one 

•  i/ 

to  see  how  the  grandmother  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  various  other 
potentates  lie — Danish  fashion — in  gorgeous  exposed  coffins  without 
any  tombs  at  all.  Everywhere  roses  grow  in  the  streets,  trained  upon 
the  house  walls;  and,  up  the  pavement,  crowds  of  the  children  were 
hurrying  in  the  early  morning,  carrying  in  their  hands  the  shoes  which 
they  were  going  to  wear  when  they  were  in  school,  m  the  evenings 
these  children  will  not  venture  outside  the  town,  for  over  the  marshes 
they  sav  that  the  wild  huntsman  rides,  followed  by  his  demon  hounds 

t/  c I  *  C* 

and  blowing  his  magic  horn.  It  is  the  spirit  of  Duke  Abel  the  fratri¬ 
cide,  who,  in  the  fens,  murdered  his  brother  Eric  YI.  of  Denmark,  and 
who  was  afterwards  lost  there  himself,  falling  from  his  horse  and  being 
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dragged  down  by  the  weight  of  his  armour.  To  give  rest  to  liis  wan¬ 
dering  spirit,  the  clergy  dug  up  his  body  and  dispatched  it  to  Bremen, 
but  there  his  vampire  gave  the  canons  no  peace,  so  they  sent  the  corpse 
back  again,  and  now  it  lies  once  more  in  the  marshes  of  Gottorp.  _ 

Most  unutterably  hideous  is  the  country  through  which  the  railway 
now  travels,  wearisome  levels  only  broken  here  and  there  by  mounds, 
rroba^y  sepulchral.  A  straight  line  with  tiny  hillocks  at  intervals 
would  do  for  a  sketch  of  the  whole  of  Sleswig  and  the  greater  part  ot 
Funen  and  Zealand.  In  times  of  early  Danish  history  it  was  a  frequent 
punishment  to  bury  criminals  alive  in  these  dismal  peat  moss's. 
Twelve  hours  of  changelessly  flat  scenery  bring  travellers  from  iiam- 
burcr  to  Frederikshaven,  where  we  embark  upon  tne  Little  13ch,  tr>e 
lu^a^e-vans  of  the  train  being  snunted  on  Doaid  thuSueamLi.  Imu^e- 
diately  opposite  He  the  sandy  shores  of  Funen,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
w*e  are  there.  Then  four  hours  ci  ugiy  scenery  take  us  acrc.st>  Lie 
island.  It  is  only  necessary  to  look  out  at  the  little  town  pf  Odense, 
called  after  the  old  hero-god,  which  was  the  birthplace  of  Hans  Chris¬ 
tian  Andersen  in  1805.  The  cathedral  of  Odense  contains  the  s urine 
of  the  sainted  King  Canute  IV.  (1080— 86),  who  was  murdered  while 
kneeling  before  the  altar,  owing  to  indignation  at  the  severe  taxation 
to  which  the  love  of  Church  endowment  had  incited  him. 

FHborg,  where  we  meet  the  sea  again,  will  recall  to  lovers  of  old 
bah  ads  the  story  of  the  innocent  young  knight,  Folker  Lowmanson, 
and  his  cruel  death  here  in  a  barrel  of  spikes,  from  the  jealousy  of 
Waldemar  IV.  for  his  beautiful  Queen  Helwig,  and  how,  to  know  his 

fate — 


“PTith  anxious  heart  did  Denmark’s  Queen 
To  Nyborg  urge  lier  horse, 

And  at ‘the  gate  his  bier  she  met, 

And  on  it  Folker’s  corse. 

**  Such  honour  shown  to  son  of  knight 
I  never  vet  could  hear  ; 

The  Queen  of  Denmark  walked  on  foot 
Herself  before  liis  bier. 


“  In  tears  then  Helwig  mounted  horse 
And  silent  homeward  rode, 

For  in  her  heart  a  life-long  grief 
Had  taken  its  abode.” 


At  Nvborg  we  embark  on  a  miserable  steamer  for  the  passage  of  the 
Great  Belt.  °  It  lasts  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  is  often  most  wretened. 
On  landing  at  Korsor  travellers  are  hurried  mto  the  tram  wmen  is 

waiting  for  the  vessel.  ^  .... 

Now  the  country  improves  a  little.  Here  anc\  there  we  pass  tarouga 

great  beech  woods.  Down  the  green  glades  of  one  of  them  a  gumpsd 
is  caught  of  the  college  of  Sore.  It  occupies  tne  site  of  a  monastery 
founded  by  Asker  llye,  a  chieftain  who,  when  he  departed  on  a  jor  r- 
ney  of  warfare,  vowed  that  if  the  child  to  which  his  wife  luge  was 
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about  to  give  birth  proved  to  be  a  girl,  he  would  give  his  new  build¬ 
ing  a  spire,  but  a  tower  if  it  were  a  boy.  On  his  return,  he  saw  two 
towers  rising  in  the  distance.  Inge  had  given  birth  to  twin  sons,  who 
lived  to  become  Asbiom  Snare,  celebrated  in  the  ballad  of  “Fair 
Christal,”  and  Absalon,  the  warrior  Bishop  of  Roeskilde — “  first  captain 
by  sea  and  land.”  Absalon  is  buried  here  in  the  church  of  Soro, 
which  contains  the  tomb  of  King  Olaf,  the  shortlived  son  of  the 
famous  Queen  Margaret ;  of  her  cruel  father,  Waldemar  Atterdag, 
whose  last  words  expressed  regret  that  he  had  not  suffocated  hi? 
daughter  in  her  cradle;  and  of  her  grandfather,  Christopher  II.,  with 
his  wife  Euphemia  of  Pomerania.  Soon  we  pass  Kingsted,  which  is 
scarcely  worth  stopping  at,  though  its  church  contains  the  fine  brass  of 
King  Erik Menred  (1319)  and  his  Queen  Ingeborga,  and  though  twenty 
kings  and  queens  were  entombed  there  before  Roeskilde  became  the 
royal  place  of  sepulture.  Amongst  them  lies  the  popular  Queen  Dag- 
ruar,  first  wife  of  Waldemar  II.,  still  celebrated  in  ballad  literature,  for 
there  is  scarcely  a  Pane  who  is  ignorant  of  the  touching  story  of 
“  Queen  Dagmar’s  Death  ”  which  begins — 

“  Queen  Dagmar  is  lying  at  Eib6  sielc, 

At  Einasted  is  made  hei  e’rave,” 

and  which  contains  her  last  touching  request  to  her  husband,  and  her 
simple  confession  of  the  only  “sin”  she  could  remember— 

“  Had  I  on  a  Sunday  not  laced  my  sleeves, 

Ur  border  upon  them  sewn, 

Ko  pangs  had  I  felt  by  day  or  night, 

Or  torture  of  hull-fire  known.” 


Tradition  tells  us  that  the  dismal  town  of  Ringsted  was  founded  by 
King  Ring,  a  warrior  who,  when  he  was  seriously  wounded  in  battle, 
placed  the  bodies  of  his  slain  heroes  and  that  of  his  Queen  Alpol  on 
board  a  ship  laden  with  pitch,  and  going  out  to  the  open  sea,  set  the 
vessel  on  fire,  and  then  fell  upon  his  sword. 

In  the  twilight  we  pass  Roeskilde,  and  at  1(H  p.m.  long  rows  of  street 
lamps  reflected  in  canals,  show  that  we  have  reached  Copenhagen. 

To  those  whose  travels  have  chiefk/  led  them  southwards,  there  is  a 
great  pleasure  in  the  first  awaking  in  Copenhagen.  Everything  is  new 
— the  associations,  the  characteristics,  the  history;  even  the  very  names 
on  the  omnibuses  are  suggestive  of  the  sagas  and  romances  of  the 
north;  and  though  the  summer  sun  is  hot,  the  atmosphere  is  as  clear 
as  that  of  a  tramontana  day  in  an  Italian  winter,  and  the  air  is  inde¬ 
scribably  elastic.  The  comfortable  Hotel  d'Angleterre  stands  in  the 
Kongens  Nvtorv,  a  modern  square  with  trees  surrounding  a  statue  in 
the  centre,  but  there  are  glimpses  of  picturesque  shipping  down  the 
side  streets,  and  hard  by  is  a  spire  quite  ideally  Danish,  formed  by 
three  marvellous  dragons  with  their  tails  twisted  together  m  the  air. 
Tradition  declares  that  it  was  moved  bodily  from  Calmar  in  the  south 
of  Sweden.  It  rises  now  from  a  beautiful  building  of  brick  erected  in 
1624  by  Christian  IV.,  brother-in-law  of  James  I.  of  England,  and  used 
as  the  Exchange. 
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Not  far  off  is  the  principal  palace — Christiansborg  Slot,  often  rebuilt, 
and  very  white  and  ugly.  Besides  the  Royal  Residence,  its  vast  courts 
contain  the  Chambers  of  Parliament,  the  Royal  Library,  and  a  Picture 
Gallery  chiefly  filled  with  the  works  of  native  artists,  amongst  which 
those  of  Marstrand  and  Bloch  are  very  striking .  and  well  worthy  of 
attention. 


A  queer  building  in  the  shadow  of  the  palace,  which  attracts  notice 
by  its  frescoed  walls,  is  the  Thorwaldsen  Museum,  the  shrine  where 
Denmark  has  reverentially  collected  all  the  works  and  memorials  of 
her  greatest  artist— Bertel  Thorwaldsen.  Though  his  family  is  said  to 
have  descended  from  the  Danish  king  Harold  Stildetand,  lie  was  bom 
(in  1770)  the  son  of  one  Gottschalk,  who,  half  workman,  half  artist,  was 
employed  in  carving  figures  for  the  bows  of  vessels.  From  his  earliest 
childhood  little  Bertel  accompanied  his  father  to  the  wharfs  and  as¬ 
sisted  him  in  his  work,  in  which  he  showed  such  intelligence  that  in 
his  eleventh  year  he  was  allowed  to  enter  the  Free  School  of  Art.  Here 
he  soon  made  wonderful  progress  in  sculpture,  but  could  so  little  be 
persuaded  to  attend  to  other  studies,  that  he  reached  the  age  of  eigh¬ 
teen  scarcely  able  to  read.  In  his  twenty-third  year  he  obtained  the 
great  gold  medal,  to  which  a  travelling  stipend  is  attached,  and  thus 
he  was  enabled  to  go  to  Rome,  where,  encouraged  at  first  by  the  pat¬ 
ronage  of  Thomas  Hope,  The  English  banker,  he  soon  reached  the 
highest  pitch  of  celebrity.  Denmark  became  proud  of  her  son,  so  that 
his  visits  to  his  native  town  in  1819  and  1837  were  like  triumphal  pro¬ 
gresses,  all  the  city  going  forth  to  meet  him,  and  lodging  him  splen¬ 
didly  at  the  public  cost,  but  his  heart  always  clung  to  the  Eternal  City, 
which  continued  to  be  th  3  scs n 0  of  his  labours.  Of  his  many  works 
perhaps  his  noble  lion  at  Lucerne  is  the  best  known.  He  never  mar¬ 
ried,  though  he  was  long  attached  to  a  member  of  the  old  Scottish  house 
of  Mackenzie,  and  he  died  on  a  visit  to  Copenhagen  in  1844. 

In  accordance  with  Thorwaldsen’s  own  wish,  he  rests  in  the  centre  of 
his  works.  His  grave  has  no  tombstone,  but  is  covered  with  green  ivy. 
All  around  the  little  court  which  contains  it  are  halls  and  galleries 
filled  with  the  marvellously  varied  productions  of  his  genius,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  execution — casts  of  ail  his  absent  sculptures,  and 
many  most  grand  originals.  Especially  beautiful  are  the  statue  of 
Mercury,  modelled  from  a  Roman  boy,  of  which  the  original  is  in  the 
possession  of  Lord  Ashburton,  and  the  exquisite  reliefs  of  the  Ages  of 
Love,  and  of  Day  and  Night,  the  two  latter  resulting  from  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  a  single  afternoon.  But  all  seem  to  culminate  in  the  great 
Hall  of  Christ,  for  though  the  statues  here  are  only  cast  from  t  hose  in 
the  Yor  Frue  Kirehc,  they  are  far  better  seen  in  the  well-lighted  cham¬ 
ber  than  in  the  church.  The  colossal  figures  of  the  apostles  lead  up  to 
the  Saviour  in  sublime  benediction;  perhaps  the  statues  of  Simon 
Zelotes  and  the  pilgrim  St.  James  are  the  noblest  amongst  them.  In 
the  last  room  are  gathered  all  the  little  personal  memorials  of  Thor¬ 
waldsen— his  books,  pictures,  and  furniture. 

The  Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities  should  also  be  visited,  and 
the  Tower  of  the  Trinity  Church,  with  a  roadway  inside  making  an 
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easy  ascent  to  tlie  strange  view  of  many  roofs  and  many  waters  which 
is  obtained  from  the  top.  But  the  most  delightful  place  in  Copen¬ 
hagen  is  the  Palace  of  Rosenborg,  standing  at  the  end  of  a  stately  old 
garden — where  it  was  built  by  Inigo  Jones  for  Christian  IV.,  and  con¬ 
taining  the  room  where  he  died,  with  his  wedding  dress,  find  most  of 
his  other  clothes  and  possessions.  This  palace-building  king,  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  drinking  bouts  in  which  he  indulged  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  James  i.  of  England,  was  the  greatest  dandy  of  l^is  time;  and 
before  we  leave  Denmark  we  shall  become  very  familiar  with  his  por¬ 
traits,  always  distinguished  by  the  wonderful  left  whisker  twisted  into 
a  pigtail  falling  on  one  side  of  the  chin.  Other  rooms  in  Rosenborg 
are  devoted  to  each  of  the  succeeding  monarehs  and  filled  with  relics 
and  memorials  which  carry  one  back  into  most  romantic  corners  of 

V 

Danish  history,  the  ever-altemate  succession  of  Christians  and  F  rederics 
making  a  most  terrible  bewilderment,  down  to  the  two  English  queens, 
Louisa  the  beloved,  and  Caroline  Matilda  the  unfortunate.  Most  curi¬ 
ous  amongst  a  myriad  objects  of  value  are  the  three  great  silver  lions— 
“Great  Belt,  Little  Belt,  and  Sound,”  which,  by  ancient  custom,  appear 
as  mourners  at  all  the  funerals  of  the  sovereigns,  accompanying  them 
to  Eoeskilde  and  returning  afterwards  to  the  palace. 

Those  interested  in  such  matters  will  wander  as  we  did  through  the 
more  ancient  parts  of  Copenhagen  in  search  of  old  silver,  and  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  older  Copenhagen  china.  Formerly  the  china  imitated 
that  of  Miessen,  but  it  has  now  a  more  distinctive  character,  and  is 
chiefly  used  in  reproducing  the  works  of  Thorwaldsen.  Copenhagen 
has  no  other  especial  manufactures. 

No  visitors  to  the  Danish  capital  must  omit  a  visit  to  Tivoli,  the 
pretty  odd  pleasure  grounds — very  respectable  too — near  the  railway 
station,  where  all  kinds  of  evening  amusements  are  provided  in  illu¬ 
minated  gardens  and  woods  by  a  tiny  lake,  really  very  pretty.  Here 
we  watched  the  cars  rushing  like  a  whirlwind  down  one  hill  and  up 
another,  with  their  inmates  screaming  in  pleasurable  agony;  and 
saw  the  extraordinary  feats  of  “the  Cannon  King,”  who  tossed  a  can¬ 
non  ball,  catching  it  on  his  hands,  his  head,  his  feet — anywhere,  and 
then  stood  in  front  of  a  cannon  and  was  shot,  receiving  in  his  hands 
the  ball,  which  did  nothing  worse  than  twist  him  round  by  its  force. 

One  day  wo  went  out — an  hour  and  a  half  by  rail — to  Roesldlde, 
where  a  church  was  first  founded  by  William,  an  Englishman,  in  the 
days  of  King  Harold  Blaatand  (Bluetooth),  brother  of  Canute  the  Great. 
It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Lucius,  because  tradition  tells  tiiat  a  terrible 

ted  the  neighbouring  fiord  and  banqueted  on  the  in¬ 
is,  was  destroyed  for  ever  when  the  head  of  the  holy  Pope  St. 
Lucius  was  brought  from  Rome  and  presented  for  his  breakfast.  The 
tall  spires  of  the  cathedral  rise,  slender  and  gray,  from  the  little  town, 
and  beneath,  embosomed  in  sweeping  cornfields,  a  lovely  fiord  stretches 
away  into  pals  blue  distances.  Endless  kings  and  queens  are  buried 
at  Eoeskilde. 

The  earlier  sovereigns  have 
conspicuous  is  that  of  Queen 
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wbo,  born  in  the  prison  of  Syborg,  where  her  unhappy  mother  Queen 
Helwig  was  imprisoned  by  Wald e mar  Atterdag,  and  allowed  to  run 
wild  in  the  forest  in  her  childhood,  lived  to  become  one  of  the  wisest 
of  northern  sovereigns,  and  to  unite  by  the  Act  known  as  “the  Union 
of  Calmar,”  the  crowns  of  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  which  at¬ 
tained  unwonted  prosperity  under  her  sway.  There  are  effigies  of 
Frederic  II.  and  Christian  IV.,  the  grandfather  and  uncle  of  our 
Charles  I.,  which  recall  his  type  of  countenance  and  have  the  same 
peaked  beard.  Christian  IV.,  the  great  palace-builder,  whose  birth 
was  believed  to  have  been  prophesied  by  the  mermaid  Isbrand,  was 
born  (April  12,  1577)  under  a  hawthorn  tree  on  the  road  between 
Frederiksborg  and  Roeskilde,  as  his  mother,  Sophia  of  Mecklenburg, 
insisted  on  taking  walks  with  her  ladies-in- waiting  far  longer  than  was 
prudent.  This  king,  his  father,  and  all  the  later  members  of  the  royal 
house  lie,  not  in  their  tombs,  but  in  gorgeous  coffins  embossed  with 
gold  and  silver  upon  the  floor  of  the  church,  which  has  a  very  odd  ef¬ 
fect.  The  entrance  of  one  of  the  private  chapels  is  a  gate  with  a  Luge 
figure,  in  wrought  ironwork,  of  the  devil  with  his  tail  in  his  hand.  In 
another  chapel  are  fine  works  of  Marstrand  (1810 — 75),  the  best  of  the 
pupils  of  Eckersberg,  who  gave  the  first  stimulus  to  the  art  of  painting 
in  Denmark. 

The  district  around  Roeskilde,  and  indeed  the  greater  part  of  Den¬ 
mark,  is  devoted  to  corn,  for  there  is  no  country  in  Europe,  excepting 
England  and  Belgium,  which  can  compete  with  this  as  a  corn-grower. 
It  is  curious  that  though  the  neighbouring  Sweden  and  Norway  are  so 
covered  with  pines,  no  conifer  will  grow  in  Denmark  except  under 
most  careful  cultivation.  The  principal  native  tree  is  the  beech,  and 
the  beech  woods  are  nowhere  more  beautiful  than  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Copenhagen.  The  railway  to  Elsinore  passes  through  the 
beautiful  beech  forests  which  are  familiar  to  us  through  the  stories  of 
Hans  Christian  Andersen.  Here,  near  a  little  roadside  station,  rises 
the  Hampton  Court  of  Denmark,  the  great  castle  of  Frederiksborg,  the 
most  magnificent  of  the  creations  of  Christian  IV.,  which  John  of  Fri¬ 
bourg  erected  for  that  monarch,  who  looked  personally  into  the  minutest 
details  of  his  expenses,  and  so  raised  this  structure,  glorious  as  it  is, 

•  with  an  economy  which  greatly  astonished  his  thrifty  parliament.  In 
'the  depths  of  the  beech  woods  is  a  great  lake,  in  the  centre  of  which, 
three  islands  united  by  bridges,  rises  the  palace,  most  beautiful  in 
its  time-honoured  hue  of  red  brick  and  grey  stone,  with  high  roofs, 
richly  sculptured  v/indows,  and  wondrous  towers  and  spires.  Each 
view  of  the  castle  seems  more  picturesque  than  the  last.  It  is  a  dream 
of  architectural  beauty,  to  which  the  great  expanse  of  transparent 
waters  and  the  deep  verdure  of  the  surrounding  woods  add  a  myste¬ 
rious  charm.  A  gigantic  gate-tower  admits  the  visitor  to  the  courtyard, 
where  Christian  TV.,  with  his  own  hand,  chopped  off  the  head  of  the 
Master  of  the  Mint,  which  he  had  established  here,  who  had  defrauded 
him.  “He  tri^d  to  cheat  us,  but  we  have  cheated  him,  for  wo  have 
chopped  hkheftd  off,”  said  the  king.  Inside,  the  palaco  has  been  gor¬ 
geously  restored  since  a  great  fire  by  which  it  was  terribly  injure  . I  in 
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1859.  The  chapel,  with  the  pew  of  Christian  IV. — “ bedekammer,” 
prayer-chamber,  it  is  called — is  most  curious.  There  is  a  noble  series 
of  the  pictures  of  the  native  artist  Carl  Bloch,  recalling  the  works  of 
Overbeck  in  their  majesty  and  depth  of  feeling,  butfar  more  forcible. 

A  drive  of  four  miles  through  beech  woods  leads  to  the  comfortable 
later  palace  of  Fredensborg,  built  as  “  a  Castle  of  Peace  ”  by  Frederick 
IV.  and  Louisa  of  Mecklenburg,  with  a  lovely  garden  and  a  view  of  the 
Esrom  lake  down  green  glades,  in  one  of  which  is  a  mysterious  as¬ 
sembly  of  stone  statues  in  Norwegian  costumes. 

We  may  either  -take  the  railway  or  drive  by  Gurre  from  hence  to  El¬ 
sinore  (Belsingori,  where  the  great  castle  of  Xronborg  rises,  with  many 
towers  built  of  grey  stone,  at  the  end  of  the  little  town  on  the  low  pro¬ 
montory  jutting  out  into  the  sea.  Stately  avenues  surround  its  bastions, 
and  it  is  delightful  to  walk  upon  the  platform  wdiere  the  first  scene  of 
Shakspeare’s  Hamlet  is  laid,  and  to  watch  the  numberless  ships  in  the 
narrow  sound  which  divides  Denmark  and  Sweden.  The  castle  is  in 
perfect  preservation.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  palace.  Anne  of  Den¬ 
mark  was  married  here  by  proxy  to  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  here 
poor  Caroline  Matilda  sate  daily  for  hours  at  her  prison  vrindow 'watch¬ 
ing  vainly  for  the  fleet  of  England  which  she  believed  was  coming  to 
her  rescue.  Beyond  the  castle,  a  sandy  plain  reminding  us  of  Scottish 
links,  covered  'with  bent-grass  and  drifted  by  seaweed,  extends  to 
Marienylst,  a  little  fashionable  bathing  place  embosomed  in  verdure. 
Here  a  Carmelite  convent  was  founded  bvthe^ife  of  Erik  IX.,  that 
Queen  Philippa— daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  England — who  successfully 
defended  Copenhagen  against  the  Hanseatic  League,  but  was  afterwards 
beaten  by  her  husband  because  her  ships  were  defeated  at  Stralsund,  an 
indignity  which  drove  her  to  a  monastic  life.  Hamlet’s  Grave  and  Ophe¬ 
lia’s  Brook  are  shown  at  Marienlyst,  having  been  invented  for  anxious 
inquirers  by  the  complaisant  inhabitants.  Alas  !  both  were  unknown  to 
Andersen,  who  lived  here  in  his  childhood,  and  it  is  provoking  to 
learn  that  Hamlet  had  really  no  especial  connection  with  Elsinore, 
and  was  the  son  of  a  Jutland  pirate  in  the  insignificant  island  of 
Mors.  But  Denmark  is  the  very  home  of  picturesque  stories,  which 
are  kept  alive  there  by  the  ballad  literature  of  the  land,  chiefly  of  the 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  centuries,  but  still  known  to  rich  and  poor 
alike  as  in  no  other  country.  For  hundreds  of  years  these  poetical 
histories  have  been  the  tunes  to  which,  in  winter,  when  no  other 
exercise  can  be  taken,  people  dance  for  hours,  holding  each  other’s 
hands  in  twTo  lines,  making  three  steps  forwards  and  backwards,  keep¬ 
ing  time,  balancing,  or  remaining  still  for  a  moment,  as  they  sing  one 
of  their  old  ballads  or  its  refrain. 

It  was  in  a  wild  evening,  with  huge  blue  foam-crested  waves  rusts 
ing  down  the  Sound,  that  we  crossed  in  ten  minutes  to  Helsingborg  in 
Sweden,,  mounted  for  the  sunset  to  the  one  huge  remaining  tower  of 
its  castle,  and  sketched  as  typical  of  almost  all  village  towers  in  Den¬ 
mark  the  .belfry  of  the  church  where  King  Erik  Menred  was  married 
to  the  Swedish  princess  Ingeborga,  , 
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Now  that  tlio  weapon  of  a  naked  savage  has  struck  clown  in  a  name¬ 
less  skirmish  the  last  of  the  eldest  branch  of  the  Bonaparte,  and  the  first 
of  the  race  who  ever  fell  upon  a  iieicl  of  battle,  men’s  eyes  are  not  un¬ 
naturally  turned  again  upon  one  who  ottm  commanded  their  gaze  before, 
but  who  seemed  of  late  days  to  have  passed  from  their  notice  for  ever,  th  a 
man  whom  strange  chance  has  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Napoleon  fam¬ 
ily.  It  seems  in  keeping  with  the  pitiless  irony  of  fate  which  has 
always  pursued  the  Bonaparte  dynasty — a  fate  as  stern  as  the  fabled  des¬ 
tiny  of  the  Pelopids — that  the  death  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  should 
place  whatever  remains  of  succession  at  the  feet  of  the  man  whom 
neither  he  nor  his  mother  loved  overmuch,  at  the  feet  of  the  Esau  or 
rather  the  Ishmaol  of  the  House,  Prince  Napoleon  Joseph  Charles  Paul 
Bonaparte  (Jerome),  better  known  as  Prince  Napoleon,  better  known 
still  in  the  argot  of  history  as  Plon-Plon.  Prince  Napoleon  is  the  son  of 
that  somewhat  feather-headed  King  of  Westphalia  who  is  chiefly  con¬ 
spicuous  for  his  marriage  with  Miss  Patterson  of  Baltimore — she  -who 
died  but  the  other  day — and  for  his  exclamation  at  the  battle  of  Water¬ 
loo  :  “Brother,  here  should  perish  all  who  bear  the  name  of  Bona¬ 
parte  !  ”  an  heroic  exclamation  which  did  not  prevent  him  from  escap¬ 
ing  from  the  field  and  living  till  1860.  YvTestphalia  Jerome  was  the 
youugest  brother  of  the  first  Napoleon;  but  as  the  great  Napoleon  did 
what  he  liked  wTith  the  succession,  and  set  aside  his  other  brothers  when 
they  displeased  him,  the  year  1852  saw  his  son  the.  heir-presumptive  to 
the  Imperial  Crown.  The  birth  of  the  poor  lad  who  died  last  June  in 
Zululand  took  away  from  him  the  succession  to  a  great  and  apparently 
firmly  established  empire ;  his  death  has  given  him  the  headship  of  a 
fallen  house,  and  put  him  nominally  in  command  of  a  powerless  party. 

Prince  Napoleon  is  one  of  the  strangest  figures  of  modem  history. 
His  career  has  been  one  long  riddle  unexplained  as  yet.  No  man  in 
Europe  has  been  more  misunderstood,  and  few  have  been  more  disliked; 
no  man  had  better  chances  of  success  than  he,  and  no  man  ever  made 
less  use  of  his  chances.  To-day  finds  him  as  much  a  puzzle  alike  to 
his  friends  and  his  enemies  as  he  was  thirty  years  ago  when  he  first 
swore  allegiance  to  a  French  Republic.  He  has  been  described  by  a ' 
witty  critic  as  a  Caesar  out  of  place.  But  the  epigram  would  have  been 
much  truer  which  described  him  as  an  unemployed  Antony.  The  mar¬ 
vellous  capability  for  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  which  char¬ 
acterised  Caesar  never  was  the  propert  y  of  Prince  Napoleon.  He  has 
rather  been  conspicious  all  his  life  for  doing  the  light  thing  at  the  wrong 
moment.  And  now,  close  to  his  sixtieth  year,  he,  the  strangest  evolution 
of  the  race  Bonaparte,  remains  just  where  he  was  when  he  started, 
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having  succeeded  in  convincing  the  veorld  first  that  he  was  a  fool,  then 
that  he  was  a  man  of  genius,  without  winning  any  success  either  from 
his  folly  or  his  intellect.  Among  the  many  witty  and  bitter  things  that 
the  Prince  Napoleon  has  said  about  the  members  of  his  oven  family, 
one  saying  deserves  especial  remembrance — his  epigrammatic  observa¬ 
tion  that  his  cousin  the  Emperor  took  in  the  world  twice :  first,  when 
he  made  the  world  believe  that  he  was  an  idiot ;  and  secondly,  when  ho 
made  it  believe  he  was  a  statesman.  The  epigram  would  apply  almost  as 
well  to  its  author  as  to  its  object. 

This  is  his  portrait,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  bitter  enemy  :  —  ‘‘He  is 
of  a  tail  form,  but  with  his  neck  sinking  between  his  shoulders  ;  his 
waist  is  fast  disappearing  before  the  irruption  of  corpulency  ;  his  gait 
is  heavy  and  undignified;  he  is  short-sighted,  and  his  glance  is  an  ob¬ 
lique  one.  His  general  appearance  reminds  you  of  the  elder  Bonaparte, 
the  one  whom  MM.  Thiers  and  Marco  Saint  Hilaire,  Troplong  and 
Havin,  and  likewise  M.  Prudhomme,  style  “le  Grand  Homme,”  but  it 
reminds  you  still  more  of  Otho  or  Yiteliius,  and  somewhat  also  of  the 
common  mask  of  ‘  ‘  Punch.  ”  Such  a  description  as  this  gives  no  real  idea 
of  the  appearance  of  the  man  or  of  the  quality  of  character  to  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  a  study  of  his  face.  Flandrin’s  famous  portrait  gave 
another  and  a  truer  view  of  his  nature.  Strangely  like  the  first  Napoleon 
was  it,  so  like  that  it  would  have  passed  in  the  eyes  of  most  spectators 
as  a  picture  of  the  Little  Corporal.  A  more  attentive  observer  would 
have  asumed  it  to  be  a  study  of  the  Great  Emperor  after  Leipzig  or 
Yvaterlo  for  there  was  stamped  on  the  sensuous  face  a  look  of  sullen 
discontent,  of  a  disappointment  that  did  not  often  belong  to  the  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  first  of  the  Bonapartes.  It  was  the  face  of  a  Napoleon 
without  success,  of  a  Napoleon  who  had  not  found  his  chance,  who  had 
waited  too  long  for  his  Marengo.  It  was  the  face  of  a  Napoleon  com¬ 
pelled  by  strange  fate  to  naction,  it  was  the  face  of  Piince  Napoleon. 
So  like  the  Great  Napoleon  is  he,  that  a  pathetic  little  story  vrhich  I 
once  remember  reading  might  very  well  be  true.  It  told  how  one  of 
the  survivors  of  Napoleon’s  Old  Guard  who  returned  to  his  provincial 
home  after  Waterloo  always  refused  to  believe  that  his  Emperor  was 
dead,  and  insisted  that  he  would  return  one  day  to  restore  to  France  her 
lost  glory.  The  story  went  on  to  tell  that  years  after  it  so  chanced  that 
Prince  Napoleon  had  for  some  reason  to  go  through  this  town  at  night, 
and  some  of  the  townspeople,  thinking  to  play  off  a  jest  upon  the  old 
soldier,  came  to  him  and  told  him  that  his  dream  had  come  true,  that 
the  Emperor  .had  indeed  returned,  and  was  at  that  moment  passing 
through  the  principal  street.  Wild  with  excitement,  the  veteran  rushed 
off  to  the  spot  where  the  Imperial  escort  was  slowly  making  its  way 
through  the  shouting  crowd.  The  glare  of  torches  shone  upon  the 
soldiers  and  upon  a  bareheaded  man  looking  out  of  a  carriage  window, 
a  man  with  the  face  of  the  conqueror  of  Austerlitz.  The  old  soldier 
gave  a  wild  cry  of  delight,  “  Yive  l’Empereur  !  ”  and  fell  down  fainting. 
When  they  came  to  raise  him  they  found  he  was  dead ;  he  had  died 
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Lappv  in  the  belief  (bat  lie  had  once  again  looked  upon  the  face  of  Ins 
°ldIt“Tnotdbe  without  interest  to  glance  rapidly  over  this  career,  and 
Tri^aXecSt  miliary  education^ Shfroyal  military  academy 

Witm  ms  cL/iiiiauc^  .  _ e  asrainst- 


deputy  for  Corsica,  ana  no  ' Vf  “Prince  Rouge”  and 

s«.,3S5ft  ™*  &  -> -4  - 

ropubUcsu.mBtl.vtotIcan.iot  tat  ™aaartb.n,,,^o^mtW.™.g 

ivi  hk  sincerity  I  believe  he  vras  sincere  enough  m  ins  republic?  .  , 

sincere  ‘enough  in  his  hope  that  his  cousin  would  keep  ^o  his  word. 
But  in  Prince  Napoleon’s  character  there  seems  to  be  a ,  fatat  staggl 
ness  which  is  inclined  to  say,  I  have  done  my  nst' to  sr“l;e 
course  of  events,  but  if  they  won’t  take  the  c^rse  I  wis  ,  .  ^  ^ 

no  their  own  way.”  The  infamy  of  the  coup  a  e,at  fourd  ao  ad.r  am 

abettor  in  him,  but  it  was  assumed  by  the  cuter  ^delib^ratelv 
merely  held  aloof,  while  his  euemms  decked  that  he  bad  dehb^tely 

helped  to  betray  the  republic,  h  e  mow  ....  t1,e  „;„ht  rf 

of  AI  Victor  Hugo,  that  the  Red  Prince  came  to  h  m  on  the  mgnt  or 

the^Cth  November,  1851,  andplaced  beforehim 

the  threatened  Republic.  This  scheme  meant  no  less  tLai i  the inn mectmta 

arrest  of  the  Prince-president  by  the  cinci  <md  - 
vouch?  h°aded  by  its  sixteen  leaders,  the  bunjmves  rouges,  bn  '* 
been  adopted  and  proved  successful,  who  can  say  how  much  of 
the  future  calamities  of  France  might  have  b«n  avoided! ? 
without  its  wup  d’etat  and  ns  bedan  seems  d  fficu  i  ^  , 

but  such  a  th'r.g  might  have  .been,  though  the 

RaYS  Carlvle  are  for  the  most  part  a  vanity.  N  fCtoi  Hugo  aecmnci  i 
nlan  on  the ’ground  that  one  must  not  be  illegal  to  prevent  i  Jegaln^, 

Ind  the  Prince  feeling  doubtless  that  he  ^  h:m 

tent  to  let  thing.  ^t^ou^^d^^-r^oodtoLmi 

S  g£SS?S  which  noVpone^ Pnuce  Napokon  from  so 
rrnvh  lie  made  one  speech  which  showed  how  keen  \  as  U  ‘m*  . 

tion  of  the  sk u^tloi^of  his  House,  and  how  true  was  wuno 

h; story.  “I  biar  the  tame  of  Foreparte,”  l.o  fu  c. 
without  fanaticism.  I  am  a  Bonaparte,  but  net  a  ^onai^.st.  . 

gpect  the  name,  but  I  can  judge  it.  L  b<  ms  a.,<. ,  .  j 

the  18th  Bmmaire.  Is  it  about  to  endure  another?  me  ou  s.a.n  l.as 
disappeared  in  glory.  Austerlitz  eclipses  Brum  sire.  Napoieon  is  absclv  ed 
btTlhs  genitts.  The  people  have  so  much  admired  him  that  they  have 
forgiven  him.  This  glory  of  Napoleon’s  has  survived  Ue  krst  btow  , 
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second  would  kill  it.  I  do  not  wish  this.  I  hate  the  first  18th  Bru- 
mnire;  I  fear  the  second;  I  would  hinder  it.” 

When  ihe  Crimean  war  was  juggled  into  existence  to  gratify  con¬ 
quered  France  by  teaching  her  that  her  conqueror  had  inherited  the 
Napoleonic  glory  with  the  Napoleonic  name,  a  command  was  given  to 
Prince  Napoleon.  He  went  out  to  the  seat  of  war,  stayed  a  few 
months  with  the  army,  and  to  the  surprise  of  everyone  returned  home 
to  Paris.  The  ostensible  reason  was  sickness;  his  enemies  said  and 
say  that  it  was  because  the  man  with  the  face  of  the  great  Nap  leon 
had  the  heart  of  a  coward, because  he  dealt  in  lieutenantry  and  dreaded 
the  brave  squares  of  war ;  his  friends  say  that  he  was  treated  badly,  that 
he  had  no  chance,  that  he  quarrelled  with  everyone  and  returned  home 
in  disgust.  I  for  my  part  consider  the  cowardice  theory  utterly  absurd, 
and  I  have  on  my  side  Mr.  Kinglake.  at  least  a 3  likely  to  be  a  good 
judge  of  a  man’s  military  qualities  as  any  of  the  Prince’s  assailants, 
who  entirely  exonerates  him  from  his  unlucky  charge.  “  I  may  say,” 
states  the  historian  of  the  Crimean  war,  “that  such  knowledge  as  I 
have  hitherto  chanced  to  gain  of  his  career  has  not  yet  enabled  me  to 
infer  that  he  is  a  man  of  lower  grade  than  his  uncle  in  the  matter  of 
personal  courage.”  It  was,  however,  very  unlucky  for  Prince  Napo¬ 
leon  that  he  came  back  so  ingloriously  as  to  be  styled  the  general  who 
deserted  ;  still  more  unlucky  that  the  scheming  of  his  Imperial  cousin 
during  the  Italian  war  sent  him  down  with  a  command  into  Tuscany, 
where  no  single  wave,  no  spent  ripple  of  the  war,  ever  reached,  *id 
where  he  received  from  his  soldiers  the  name  of  “the  Immortal,”  the 
man  that  does  not  die.  Nothing  clings  so  surely  about  a  great  name  as 
a  charge  which  is  difficult  or  impossible  \o  disprove,  and  this  charge  of 
cowardice  has  clung  about  Prince  Napoleon’s  name,  never  probably  to 
be  effaced  from  the  minds  of  most  persons.  Some  estimate,  however, 
may  be  formed  of  the  value  of  sweeping  charges  like  this,  when  it  is  re¬ 
collected  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  brought  the  same  charge  of*  cowardice 
against  the  Great  Napoleon,  and  that  he  found  plenty  of  people  ready 


to  believe  in  the  accusation. 

Up  to  this  time,  and  until  long  after.  Europe  had  made  its  mind  up 
with  regard  to  the  two  cousins  Bonaparte.  Louis  Napoleon,  the  Em¬ 
peror,  was  the  man  of  genius,  subtle  as  the  Sphinx,  the  master-mind, 
the  combination  of  Machiaveili  and  Richelieu  rolled  into  one,  in  fact, 
the  heart  and  brain  of  Continental  diplomacy.  Prince  Napoleon  was 
the  dull  incapable  coward,  the  helpless,  hopeless,  degenerate  bearer  of 
a  mighty  name.  All  the  angry  epithets  which  poor  Claude  Melnotte  in 
his  despair  asks  his  mother  if  he  deserves  were  hurled  most  lavishly  by 
public  opinion  upon  Plon-Plon  or  Craint-Plomb,  as  certain  of  his  ene¬ 
mies  delighted  to  style  him.  In  one  thing  alone  did  public  opinion 
allow  him  any  excellence.  Public  opinion  allowed  that  he  excelled  in 
profligacy.  All  the  crimes  which  the  vivid  imagination  and  the  virulent 
tongue  of  Cicero  showered  upon  Antony  were  laid  to  the  credit  of  Prince 
Napoleon.'  Not  Trimalcion  hffiaseif,  nor  any  of  the  infamous  Athenians 
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whose  sins  are  gibbeted  in  the  verse  of  Aristophanes,  could  boast  a 
more  respulsive  reputation  than  that  of  Prince  Napoleon  at  this  time. 
Por  this  reason  his  marriage  with  Princess  Clotnilde  caused  a  deep  and 
sincere  feeling  of  horror,  and  Punch's  cartoon,  which  represented  tho 
Emperor  pronouncing  the  nuptial  benediction  over  a  weeping  gnl  &od 
his  cousin  with  his  uncle’s  face,  represented  the  feeling  at  the  time  oi 
mne  persons  out  of  ten.  Undoubtedly  the  union  could  scarcely  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  happy  one,  but  it  turned  out  better  perhaps  than  most  such 
marriages  do,  and  at  least  it  had  about  it  nothing  oi  ihe  infamy,  of 
Louis-Philippe’s  hideous  Spanish  match  How  far  tnc  opinion 
of  the  world  was  right  as  to  Prince  Napoleon’s  private  char¬ 
acter,  it  is  no  concern  of  ours  to  inquire:  its  opinion  as  to 
his  stupidity  was  to  be  suddenly  undeceived  in  1861  by  the 
famous  speech  in  the  Senate;  which,  by  its  splendid  eloquence 
and  its  powerful  defence  of  democratic  liberty,  took  the  world  very 
much  by  surprise.  If  some  actor  who  had  played  the  part  ol  a  clown 
for  years  suddenly  leaped  into  fame  in  one  night  as  the  grmt.st 
tragic  actor  of  his  time,  the  effect  could  not  be  more  startling,  more 
bizarre ,  than  the  revolution  which  converted  the  Cloten  of  the  Palais- 
Royal  into  one  of  France’s  greatest  orators,  the  peer  of  \  eigniaud 
and  Berryer.  Never  probably  before  in  the  history  of  France  had 
anv  man  earned  so  unenviable  a  fame  for  incapacity,  and  flung  it  off 
so  "suddenly,  as  suddenly  as  the  matador  flings  off  its  heavy  cloak 
when  he  thinks  the  time  has  come  for  him  to  face  el  tovo .  The 
fierce  attacks  upon  the  Orleanists  which  the  speech  contained,  called 
forth  from  the  Duke  d’Aumale  a  pamphlet  and  a  challenge.  The 
Prince  read  the  pamphlet  Egalite  Petit-fils  and  declined  his 
challenge;  rather  it  was  declined  for  him  by  the  Emperor.  The  old 
t  oward  cry”  wras  of  course  raised,  but  all  English  politicians  will 
agree  that  the  Prince,  was  right  in  seeing  that  the  quarrels  of  hostile 
houses  were  not  to  be  settled  nowadays  by  the  weapons  which  stirred 
and  stilled  the  brawls  of  the  Capulets  and  Montagues.  One  passage 
in  this  now  somewhat  forgotten  pamphlet — which,  however,  deserves 
to  be  remembered  as  a  manly  defence  of  the  cause  of  the  King  of  the 
Barricades — described  the  characteristics  of  the  Bonaparte  race  with 
a  bitter  truthfulness  which  must  have  been  strangely  unpalatable  to  its 
Imperial  head:— 

“Pour  les  Bonapartes,  quand  il  s’agit  de  faire  fusilier,  leur  parole 
est  bonne.  Et,  tenez,  prince,  de  toutts  les  promesses  qne  vous  et  les 
votres  avez  faites  on  pouvez  faire,  celfe-la  est  la  seule  sur  1’ execution 
de  la  quelle  je  compterais.” 

From  this  time  forth  the  role  of  Prince  Napoleon  before  the  eyes 
of  Europe  was  changed.  He  was  now  pointed  out  as  the  subtile 
schemer,  the  man  of  vast  ambition  and  determined  will.  The  cap  and  ^ 
bells  were  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  invested  with  the  cloak,  the 
mask,  and  the  dark  lantern  of  the  Conventional  stage  conspirator. 
His  house  became' the  rendezvous  of  continental  malcontents,  and  no 
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event  of  any  importance  could  take  place  in  Europe  without  finding 
the  very  people  who  had  made  months  at  Plon-Plon  for  a  fool 
inquiring  eagerly  what  part  Prince  Napoleon  had  in  tiie  matter.  Ke 
was  now  sent  by  his  cousin  upon  diplomatic  missions  ail  over  tho 
world,  and  was  in  fact  a  sort  of  unofficial  ambassador  for  the  Empire 
everywhere.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  genius,  his  far-sighted 
political  intelligence,  and  his  power  of  appreciating  the  relative  values 
of  nations,  might  have  made  his  assistance  of  great  service  to  Napoleon 
the  Third,  if  Napoleon  the  Third  had  seen  fit  to  profit  by  it  more  often. 
It  is  true  that  Prince  Napoleon’s  political  judgment  generally  led 
him  to  different  conclusions  from  those  evolved  from  the  Pufferies, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  Lis  opinions  generally  ran  counter  to 
those  of  the  majority  upon  most  great  questions ;  but  events  have 
almost  invariably  justified  Prince  Napoleon,  and  showed  that  his 
Imperial  cousin  would  have  done  wiser  in  listening  to  his  single  voice 
than  to  any  clamor  of  public  opinion.  When  Prince  Napoleon 
went  over  to  America  during  the  civil  war,  to  judge  the  question  on 
its  native  ground,  hearing  the  cause  discussed  in  New  York  salons, 
in  reunions  of  Boston  abolitionists,  and  in  the  not  altogether  impartiai 
atmosphere  of  General  Beauregard’s  tent,  he  had  the  sense  to  see 
that  the  North  was  sure  to  win  in  the  end ;  and  he  saw  this  at  a  time 
when  the  Emperor  was  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  induce  England 
to  aid  him  in  supporting  by  arms  the  cause  of  the  South  and  slavery. 
Prince  Napoleon  W'as  also  strongly  opposed  to  the  Mexican  inter¬ 
vention.  He  knew  the  temper  of  the  American  people  too  well  to 
fancy  that  they  wrould  suffer  Napoleon  to  carry  out  his  dearly 
cherished  infringement  of  w-hat  has  come  to  be  called  tie  Munroe 
doctrine,  but  which  is  really  the  doctrine  suggested  to  and  impressed 
upon  President  Munroe  by  George  Canning.  The  sequel  of  that 
most  disastrous  undertaking  thoroughly  justified  his  views.  Upon 
all  the  great  European  questions,  too,  he  showed  a  shrewd  and 
foreseeing  mind.  He  believed  in  Italy,  he  supported  the  cause  of 
Poland,  he  foresaw"  the  downfall  of  Austria,  and  we  have  it  on  his 
own  authority  that  he  strongly  objected  to  the  action  of  the  Fr  nch 
Government  with  regard  to  Rome,  and  attributed  to  that  action  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  w~ar  with  Prussia.  Moreover,  he  was  a  free-trader  long  b<  fore 
the  Emperor  could  be  induced  to  believe  that  the  doctrine  was  an 
essential  law"  of  political  economy.  It  may  be  asked,  then,  why  a  man 
who  showred  such  capacity  for  statesmanship  as  to  foresee  the  result 
of  all  the  great  political  crises  during  his  time,  should  yet  have  received 
such  little  honor  for  his  prophecies,  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but 
everywhere  else  ?  The  truth  doubtless  is  that  Prince  Napoleon’s  char¬ 
acter  is  marred  not  only  by  his  bad  temper  and  his  proverbially  bitter 
tongue,  which  make  it  impossible,  or  next  to  impossible,  for  him  to  get 
on  with  anyone  or  for  anyone  to  get  on  with  him — faults  w~hich  caused 
him  to  fiing  up  the  Algerian  administration,  and  brought  him  back  to 
France  from  so  many  important  missions — but  by  a  worse  defect 
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than  either  of  these,  a  fatal  want  of  energy.  He  lacks  the  proud 
patience  which  is  so  essential  to  true  success,  and  he  is  disposed,  when 
people  decline  to  see  things  as  he  sees  them,  to  give  up  in  disgust, 
and  let  them  learn  by  experience  the  wisdom  of  councils  he  had  not 
himself  the  energy  to  do  battle  for.  There  is  in  him  a  great  deal  of 
the  nature  of  Byron’s  Sardanapalus,  who,  while  having  no  small  si»are 
of  the  stuff  that  heroes  are  made  of,  fritters  away  his  life  in  purposeless 
inaction  and  aimless  pleasures.  In  aimless  pleasures,  indeed,  a  good 
deal  of  Prince  Napoleon’s  life  has  been  passed.  Witness  his  pur¬ 
poseless  wanderings  in  his  yacht  all  over  the  world,  wanderings  which 
made  wits  enquire  if  the  prince  w'as  qualifying  to  be  a  teacher  of 
geography  in  case  of  any  unexpected  reverse  to  the  Napoleon  family. 
Witness  too  his  endeavor  to  live  the  life  of  a  Roman  in  modern  Paris. 
Hence  the  villa  Diomede,  which  most  visitors  to  Paris  have  seen,  and 
where,  according  to  rumor,  the  Pompeian  walls  sawr  scenes  Roman 
enough  to  have  satisfied  the  taste  of  the  A  rbiter  Elegantke.  But  the 
Pompeian  dwelling  was  not  a  success.  The  Prince  attempted  baths 
after  the  Roman  fashion,  and  they  made  the  house  too  damp  to  live 
in  ;  and  gradually  he  got  tired  of  his  toy  and  of  playing  at  being  a 
Roman,  and  the  villa  Diomede  was  abandoned.  Those  who  saw  the 
Palais-Royal  when  it  was  Prince  Napoleon’s  might  wrell  have  wondered 
why  a  man  with  such  a  house  should  want  to  be  anything  better  than  a 
Bonaparte  prince  in  an  Orleanist  palace.  To  do  justice  to  the  Prince, 
the  palace  showed  that  its  temporary  owner  was  a  man  of  refined  taste 
and  high  culture  both  in  art  and  letters.  I  quote  an  account  of  the 
Palais-Royal  written  while  the  Bonaparte  dynasty  still  swayed  the 
fortunes  of  France  : — 

“  His  Palais-Royal  is  one  of  the  most  tasteful  and  elegant  abodes 
belonging  to  a  European  prince.  The  stranger  in  Paris  who  is 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  admission  to  it — and,  indeed,  admission 
is  easy  to  procure — must  be  sadly  wanting  in  taste  if  he  does  not 
admire  the  treasures  of  art  and  vertu  which  are  laid  up  there,  and 
the  easy  graceful  manner  of  their  arrangement.  Nothing  of  the 
show-place  is  breathed  there;  no  rules,  no  conditions,  no  watchful, 
dogging  lackeys  or  sentinels  make  the  visitor  uncomfortable.  Once 
admitted,  the  stranger  goes  where  he  will,  and  admires  and  examines 
what  he  pleases.  He  finds  there  curiosities  and  relics,  medals  and 
statues,  bronzes  and  stones,  from  every  land  in  which  history  or 
romance  takes  any  interest ;  he  gazes  on  the  latest  artistic  successes — 
Dore’s  magnificent  lights  and  shadow's,  Gerome’s  audacious  nudities ; 
he  observes  autograph  collections  of  value  inestimable ;  he  notices 
that  on  the  tables,  here  and  there,  lie  the  newest  triumphs  or  sensa¬ 
tions  of  literature — the  poem  that  every  one  is  just  talking  of,  the  play 
that  fills  the  theatres,  George  Sand’s  last  novel,  Renan’s  new  volume, 
Taine’s  freshest  criticism ;  he  is  impressed  everywhere  with  •  the 
cenviction  that  he  is  in  the  house  of  a  man  of  high  culture  and 
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active  intellect,  who  keeps  up  with  tlie  progress  of  the  world  in  arts, 
and  letters,  and  politics.” 

So  for  a  brief  period  Prince  Napoleon  was  the  acknowledged 
hero  of  the  hour,  surprising  everyone  by  his  genius  as  a  statesman, 
by  his  charm  as  a  cultivated  gentleman  and  man  of  the  world,  by  his 
eccentricities  as  a  man  of  fortune.  Then  came  the  famous  Ajaccio 
speech,  the  sound  of  which,  it  may  not  unfairly  be  said,  startled  all 
Europe  and  all  the  civilised  world.  The  Emperor  was  away  in 
Algeria,  and  in  his  absence  Prince  Napoleon  was  naturally  looked 
upon  as  the  representative  of  the  Empire  and  the  Imperial  principles. 
Vvliai,  then,  was  the  surprise  of  Europe  to  hear  the  Prince  denouncing 
Austria,  and  all  that  Austrian  policy  represented,  with  all  the  impas¬ 
sioned  oratory  of  which  he  had  proved  himself  already  so  complete 
a  master.  He  must  have  known  that  th>s  audacity  could  not  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  Emperor,  and  it  did  not.  The  Emperor  repu¬ 
diated  all  sympathy  with  the  fiery  utterances  of  his  democratic 
lieutenant,  and  Prince  Napoleon  immediately  resigned  all  his  offices 
under  the  Emperor.  From  that  time  he  retired  into  the  apparent 
inactivity  of  his  existence  before  1861.  Up  to  that  year  he  had 
been  the  laughing-stock  of  everybody ;  but  he  went  back  into 
obscurity  a  wonder  and  a  puzzle,  with  the  memory  of  a  brief  and 
splendid  celebrity  about  him.  Not  unlike  Carlyle’s  Dumouriez  has 
been  his  career  so  far.  For  years  unseen  and  unknown,  then  for 
one  resplendent  season  seen  and  known  of  all  the  ages  and  nations, 
and  then  again  unseen  and  unknown.  Whatever  has  been  his 
private  influence  upon  the  afiairs  of  Europe  since  the  Ajaccio  speech, 
his  public  life  has  been  as  quiet  and  reserved  as  if  fame  or  ambition 
were  unmeaning  w'ords  to  him.  The  fall  of  the  Empire  brought  him 
into  no  prominence,  and  he  took  the  Republic  with  the  same  com¬ 
posed  indifference  with  which  he  formerly  accepted  the  c-o d’etat. 
His  short  occupation  of  a  seat  in  the  National  Assembly  at  Versailles, 
and  his  one  display  of  oratory,  only  proved  to  the  present  generation 
that  he  was  really  a  capable  debater.  Where  Ledru  Rollin  failed  he 
succeeded.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Prince  Napoleon’s  career 
is  ended  yet,  or  that  he  is  destined  to  pass  into  history  as  one  of  its 
puzzles,  like  the  “Chevalier  d’fcon”  or  “The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask.” 
and  such  other  enigmatical  nuisances.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
he  is  content,  with  having  once  taught  the  v'orld  that  he  is  a  man  of 
genius,  with  the  capacity  for  doing  great  things.  There  is  a  very 
picturesque  scene  in  Scott’s  “Ivanhoe,”  when  at  the  tournament  the 
Black  Knight  holds  aloof  from  the  combat  for  a  long  time,  and  listens 
composedly  to  the  taunts  of  his  adversaries,  and  then  suddenly 
dashes  into  the  fight,  clears  everybody  before  him,  and  returns  again  to 
his  sjlent  solitary  attitude.  This  is  just  the  part  which  Prince  Napo¬ 
leon  has  played  in  the  game  of  politics. 

Some  slight  solution  of  the  enigma  of  the  Prince’s  life  is  perhaps  to 
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be  found  in  the  following  lines,  written  by  him  in  the  Revue  des  deux 
Mamies  a  few  years  back  : — 

“I  have  always  had  for  the  Emperor,  my  consin,  a  thorough  devo¬ 
tion,  of  which  I  think  I  have  given  him  sufficient  proofs  by  the  frank¬ 
ness  of  my  conduct,  even  by  the  very  opposition  I  have  shown  to  many 
acts  of  his  government — a  thankless  ruU,  which  rarely  confers  power 
and  influence,  and  which  exposes  its  supporter  to  every  kind  of 
calumny.  I  found  my  only  satisfaction  in  the  sentiment  of  duty  ac¬ 
complished.  My  personal  role,  sometimes  effaced,  sometimes  prepon¬ 
derating,  has  always  had  the  same  aim — the  greatness  of  France,  to  be 
obtained  by  the  alliance  of  the  Napoleons  with  democratic  id.  as.” 

Prince  Napoleon  has  always  been  persistently  disb(  lieved  ;  it  never 
seems  to  have  entered  into  the  minds  of  his  enemies  that  he  could  pos¬ 
sibly  speak  the  truth.  Yet  the  course  of  his  life  has  been  generally  in 
accordance  with  his  own  statements,  and  his  declaration,  that  the  ami 
of  his  life  has  ever  been  the  greatness  of  France,  to  be  obt.-.ined  by  the 
union  of  Bonapartism  and  democracy,  has  never  been  belied  by  any 
action  of  bis  ca'eer.  Indeed,  it  is  to  this  strange  faith  in  an  impossi¬ 
ble  combination  that  his  unsuccess  might  very  fairly  be  attributed. 
His  Bonapartism  has  injured  him  with  the  democrats,  his  democracy 
w  ith  the  Bonapartes.  The  result  has  been  that  want  of  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  over  which  his  deeply  disappointed  ambition  was  compelled  to 
utter  one  cry  in  the  confession  of  faith  we  have  quoted. 

Justin  Huntly  McCarthy,  in  Geritkmards  Magazine . 
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Me.  McCarthy,  whose  name  is  a  familiar  and  favorite  one  to  many  of 
the  large  class  of  novel  readers,  has  lately  entered  upon  a  new  phase 
of  his  career.  His  deep  and  earnest  interest  in  politics  makes  his  en¬ 
trance  into  the  House  of  Commons  something  of  an  event  lo  his  ad¬ 
mirers  and  friends,  though  the  suddenness  of  his  call  was  probably  as 
much  a  surprise  to  himself  as  to  anyone. 

Justin  McCarthy  was  a  noticeable  boy,  being  extremely  clever  and 
precocious.  He  was  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  Cork,  in  which  city  he  was 
born  in  November,  1830.  He  early  distinguished  himself  in  certain  lit- 
erary  societies  of  Cork ;  and  the  first  practical  step  in  his  career  was 
that  of  becoming  a  reporter  on  the  Cork  Ex  miner.  How  many  emi¬ 
nent  men  have  in  the  same  way  entered  the  field  of  literature!  The 
Cork  Exam  iner  was  then  under  the  editorship  of  John  Francis  Maguire, 
betw  en  whom  and  Mr.  McCarthy  there  sprang  up  a  great  friendship, 
Mr.  McCarthy  continued  his  work  as  reporter  upon  this  newspaper  a£ 
long  as  he  remained  in  Cork,  and  attempted  little  else  during  that  time, 
with  the  exception  of  some  fugitive  pieces,  which  were  considered  re¬ 
markable  for  a  boy  of  his  age.  From  Cork  he  went  to  Liverpool,  still 
working  as  a  newspaper  reporter ;  and  there  he  met  Miss  Charlotte 
Allman,  who,  in  spite  of  very  scant  worldly  means  and  the  consequent 
disapproval  of  her  friends,  married  him  after  a  short  engagement. 
This  lady  has  had  the  somewhat  unusual  experience  of  being  the  wit¬ 
ness  of  her  husband’s  career  from  its  commencement,  and  his.comnan- 

_  X. 

ion  through  ail  lrs  most  vivid  experiences.  Two  children  were  born 
while  the  young  couple  still  lived  in  Liverpool.  When  their  daughter, 
the  second  child  of  their  marriage  was  about  three  months  old,  they 


came  to  London.  At  this  time  Mr.  McCarthy  had  produced  a  few 
good  magazine  articles,  some  of  which  have  been  collected  in 
“Con  Amore.”  The  first  article  in  that  volume,  on  Voltaire,  was 
written  at  this  period,  and  appeared  in  the  Westminster  Review.  It 
was  much  admired  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  which  was  no  small  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  young  author.  Mr  McCarthy  was  now  Parliamen¬ 
tary  reporter  for  the  Morning  Mar,  of  which  now  defunct  newspaper 
he  afterwards  became  the  Foreign  Editor.  Mr.  Lucas,  John  Bright's 
brother-in-law,  was  then  editor,  and  when  he  died  Mr.  McCarthy  was 
asked  to  take  the  editorship.  ‘  ‘Paul  Massie”  and  ‘  ‘The  Waterdale  Neigh¬ 
bors,”  Mr.  McCarthy’s  two  first  novels,  were  produced  during  this  time 
of  newspaper  work  in  London.  “My  Enemy’s  Daughter”  was  appear¬ 
ing  in  Belgravia ,  and  simultaneously  in  America,  when  Mr.  McCarthy 
went  over  to  the  States  to  commence  his  extensive  wanderings  there  in 
1S68.  This  travelling  throughout  the  States  was  principally  undertaken 
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bv  Mr.  McCarthy  for  the  purpose  of  studying  American  politics  ;  and 
when  in  America  he  took  an  appointment  on  the  Indcpcnd*  nt,  with  the 
feeling  that  this  would  bring  him  into  intimate  connection  "with  the 
political  life  of  the  country.  Although  a  classical  student,  and  a  great 
lover  of  literature,  and  especially  of  German  literature,  yet  Air.  AlcCaitiiy 
had  always  a  decided  leaning  towards  political  life.  In  Ann  lica  lie 
carried  on  his  study  of  pol  tics  and  his  active  literary  work  side 
by  side  writing  stories  and  articles  for  the  Galaxy  and  other  American 
magazines:  but  he  never  settled  down  there,  preferring  to  move 
about  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  see  all  that  could  be 
seen.  Everywhere  his  wife  and  children  accompanied  him,  and 
there  are  many  romantic  episodes  for  them  to  look  back  upon.  Tiny 
went  over  to  San  Francisco,  when  the  rails  of  the  Pacific  Railioad 
were  only  just  laid,  in  one  of  the  first  trains,  when  theie  nas  a  sp^ce 
of  danger  about  the  journey.  The  Indians  used  to  come  down  and 
gather  about  the  train  to  look  at  the  new  travellers,  and  all  tdong  the 
line  the  soldiery  had  their  camp  fires,  adding  to  the  picturesque¬ 
ness  of  the  scene.  Before  travelling  over  the  plains,  they  stopped  at 
Omaha,  and  from  there  went  on  to  Salt  Lake  Cit}T,  where  Mr.  and  Airs. 
McCarthy  made  the  acquaintance  of  Brigham  Young  and  his  large 
familv.  ‘in  an  article  in  the  Galaxy,  Air.  AIcCarthy  gave  his  account  of 
Salt  Lake  City  and  its  strange  inhabitants.  From  thence  he  went  on  to 
San  Francisco,  and  that  never-to-be-forgotten  moment  came,  in  the 
journey  over  the  wild  prairies,  when  the  conductor  appeared  and  said, 
“  AVe  have  passed  the  last  farmhouse.”  The  little  band  of  tra'selleis 
were  then  alone  in  the  great  plains,  but  for  the  soldiers  who  were 
camped  here  and  there  to  guard  the  lines.  Everything  was  so  new,  so 
deliciously  fresh,  that  it  gave  another  life  to  the  travellers  from  the  old 
country.  On  across  the  plains  they  went,  and  just  dipped  their  feet  in 
the  Pacific,  seeing  and  lovmg  everything  upon  its  shore,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  back  by  the  way  they  came,  having  accomplished  their  purpose 
of  looking  at  San  Francisco,  and  being  among  the  first  travellers  upon 
the  new  line.  They  spent  the  winter  in  New  York,  and  went  back  to 
London  the  following  summer. 

It  was  pleasa-  t  enough  in  the  old  city  life  ;  but  still  London  could 
not  hold  them  long,  for  Mr.  McCarthy  had  made  engagements  to  lec¬ 
ture  in  America,  and  they  had  to  return  there,  almost  immediately. 
This  visit  to  the  States  brought  them  into  the  midst  of  a  great  excite¬ 
ment,  for  Air.  AIcCarthy  was  one  of  the  negro’s  friends,  and  now  when 
he  returned  there  the  negro  was  just  emancipated.  Air.  AIcCarthy 
went  down  south  to  Richmond  and  Charleston  and  other  places,  to  feel 

find  to  see  the  freedom  of  the  negro. 

In  “Lady  Judith”  we  have  some  fruits  of  the  American  tour.  Even 
those  persons  who  do  not  read  novels  might  find  an  interest  in  the 
descriptions  of  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  which  are  so  vivid,  so  full 
of  careful  observation,  so  complet  e  How  far  description  is  in  place  in  a 
novel  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  Air.  AIcCarthy  is  not  one  of-  the 
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essentially  dramatic  novelists  :  he  does  not  pass  yon  from  one  situation 
into  another  as  if  merely  by  the  shifting  of  a  scene  ;  he  does  not  hurry 
you  through  three  volumes  in  agonising  pursuit  of  a  carefully  hidden 
mystery.  He  dwells  lovingly  upon  his  subjects.  In  a  novel  of  this 
quiet  order,  description,  if  really  good,  is  acceptable,  and  the  description 
of  Broadway  in  “Lady  Judith”  is  sufficiently  racy  to  be  conscientiously 
read,  even  by  the  “skipping”  novel  reader.  Mr.  McCarthy’s  great 
belief  in  America  is  thus  expressed:  “Europe  is  grown  old,  used  up. 
No  young  man  of  rank  can  do  anything  useful,  or  take  any  high  place, 
who  has  not  seen  and  studied  the  republican  States  of  America.”  H  re 
is  a  bit  of  the  description  of  Broadway,  wh'ch  even  a  bom  New  Yorker 
may  read  with  some  pleasure,  for  people  seldom  appreciate  the  beauties 
or  eccentricities  of  their  own  cities:  “  Broadway  is  usually  one  of  the 
brightest  and  most  animated  streets  in  the  world.  No  two  houses  in  all 
its  vast  length  (and  it  is  as  if  the  Strand  intersected  London  from  end  to 
end)  are  like  each  other ;  this  side  of  the  street  is  never  like  that.  A 
huge  building  of  white  marble  stands  next  to  one  of  brown  stone,  both 
of  the  newest  and  most  glaring  hues  ;  and  then  comes  a  quaint  old 
Dutch-looking  house  of  the  days  of  Stuyvesant,  and  then  again  some¬ 
thing  little  better  than  a  shanty.  On  this  side  you  are  reminded  now  of 
the  Bue  de  Pdvoli ;  cast  your  eyes  across  the  street,  and  you  see  a  scrap 
of  the  New  Cut  or  a  bit  of  Mapping.  Here  a  side  street  runs  across 
which  seems  borrowed  from  Liverpool ;  a  few  yards  on  is  another  which, 
with  its  quiet  uniform  red-brick  houses,  its  double  row  of  trees,  its 
cleanliness  and  its  quaintness,  appears  to  have  been  transplanted  from 
Delft  or  Utrecht.  Nearly  everywhere  along  the  line  of  Broadway  the 
shop-fronts  bristle  and  glitter  with  signs,  and  thrust  out  huge  sj-mbolical 
devices,  and  flutter  with  flags.  Tin  re  are  more  banners  and  insignia 
hung  out  on  Broadwray  every  day  than  might  be  seen  in  the  Strand  on  the 
occasion  of  a  royal  pageant.  A  Chinese  city  is  not  more  parti-colored, 
bright,  eccentric,  fantastic  in  its  devices  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
passenger.  To  the  European  stranger  this  most  practical  and  money- 
grasping  of  all  streets  seems  as  if  it  were  perpetually  playing  at  a  sort 
of  Venetian  carnival ;  a  huge  frolic,  mask,  and  mummery.  Only  when 
the  snow  begins  to  come  dowm  wuth  its  sudden  overwhelming  power, 
and  hides  the  heavens  in  grey  and  swallows  up  the  street  in  whiteness, 
does  Broadway  cease  to  be  brilliant,  glittering,  and  bizarre. 

“Now,  however,  the  snow  has  ceased  to  fall,  and  it  is  frozen  over 
and  forms  a  hard,  wThite,  gleaming  pavement.  Snow'  in  London  is  soon 
merely  a  grey  and  dingy  sort  of  mud  ;  in  New  lrork  it  sparkles  for 
weeks,  bright  as  a  sugary  crust  on  a  wedding-cake.  The  air  is  intensely 
clear,  the  sky  is  as  blue  as  that  of  the  JEgean  Sea ;  the  sun  is  brilliant. 
There  is  summer  in  the  heavens,  and  winter  on  the  earth.  It  is  cold,  to 
be  sure — it  ought  to  be  piercingly  cold ;  but  somehow  the  atmosphere 
is  so  exhilarating,  the  sunlight  is  so  radiant,  the  sky  is  so  glorious  in 
its  azure,  that  one  forgets  to  be  chilled,  and  is  delighted  with  the  whole 
condition  of  things.  The  street  rattles  and  rings  with  the  tinkling 
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sleigli-bells ;  for  nothing  on  wheels,  except  the  staggering  little  city 
omnibuses,  can  now  be  seen  along  Broadway.  Tmy  basket-sleighs  with 
one  horse,  bigger  and  more  pretentious  sleighs  with  two,  \\  ith  thi  se, 
with  four  horses,  glide  along  with  jingling  bells  and  gay  capamons 
with  silver-embossed  housings  and  gorgeous  buffalo  robes.  The  Ln0- 
lish  traveller  looking  on  can  hardly  believe  that  this  sort  or  thing 
means  business.  It  seems  like  some  fantastic  piece  of  Christmas  rev¬ 
elry  or  a  scene  from  a  play.  Nay,  it  hardly  looks  like  a  living  reality 
of  anv  kmd.  The  radiant  sun,  the  laughing  sky  above,  the  hard  and 
gleaming  snow  benea-h,  the  almost  interminable  stretch  of  incongruous 
street  and  the  never-ceasing  rush  of  odd,  brilliant,  picturesque  vemcles, 
become  bewildering  to  him  ....  Such,  however,  is  the  com¬ 
mon— to  New  Yorkers  the  common-place— appearance  of  Broadway  in 

th< “ Deai^Ladv  Disdain  ”  contains  a  piece  of  description  of  another 
kind,  but  which  is  worthy  of  one  of  the  modern  American  humorists 
It  is  the  account  of  an  innocent  English  youth  who,  having  utter  y 
failed  in  London,  thought  he  must  be  qualified  to  succeed  in  hew  York. 
His  idea  was  to  give  lectures  and  write  books— poems  especially.  He 
soon  found  that  every  second  person  in  America  delivers  lectures,  and 
that  every  village  has  at  least  three  poets— two  women  and  one  man. 
Aft  r  a  lecture  delivered  at  a  very  little  hall,  where  the  .  ‘  public  did  not 
rush  in,”  a  chance  opens  up  for  him  in  the  shape  of  a  lecturing  engage¬ 
ment  at  a  city,  which,  being  only  twenty  5-ears  old.  was  obliged  to  be 
economical,  and  content  itself  with  s  >me  young  lecturers  mixed  in  with 
the  stars.  So  our  young  friend  goes  avray  to  the  city  fud  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  any  very  young  man  who  is  meditating  a  lecturing  tom  in 
America  may  as  well  read  “Dear  Lady  Disdain  ”  to  find  out  some- 
thing  about  what  his  experiences  will  belike.  First  he  will  find,  it 
he  goes  far  enough,  that  he  is  welcomed  as  a  great  English  orator ; 
secondly  he  will  probaby  find  that  his  lecture  is  about  something  which 
does  not’ interest  his  audience.  “You  don’t  understand  our  people 
here  ”  says  a  friendly  adviser  to  the  young  lecturer.  “In  places  like 
this  they  have  forgotten  all  about  the  effete  aristocracies  of  Europe  and 
don’t  care,  as  they  would  say,  a  snap  one  way  or  the  other.  I  suppose 
an  English  village  audience  wouldn’t  care  much  for  a  lecture  on  the 
dangers  of  our  Third  Term  system.  Half  our  folks  have  no  other 
notion  attaching  to  England  than  the  thought  that  your  Queen  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  woman  and  a  pattern  mother.”  This  is  a  good  piece  of  writing, 
showing  real  political  knowledge  and  insight.  “Dear  Lady  Disdain, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  Mr.  McCarthy’s  novels  is  111  itself 
simply  a  love  story  ;  but  it  is  finely  flavored  with  pictures  of  American 
life.  The  emotions  and  motives  of  comparatively  ordinary  people  are 
well  worked  out  by  Mr.  McCarthy,  and  perhaps  the  most  vivid  im¬ 
pression  left  on  one’s  mind  by  “  Dear  Lady  Disdain  is  made  by  her 
relations  with  her  father.  There  is  something  thrilling  111  the  scene. 
whe*-e  she  at  last  sees  that  father,  who  has  always  worn  a  mask  of  gentle 
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manners  and  culture,  to  be  what  he  really  is — a  uassiouate,  vulgar,  sel* 
fish  man.  Indeed,  in  those  emotions  and  relations  between  person: 
who  are  not  in  themselves  extraordinary,  but  belong  to  the  same  typee 
as  the  folk  of  every  day,  Mr.  McCarthy  shows  his  possession  of  that 
power  of  protraiture  which  is  especially  appreciated  in  the  modern 
novelist.  In  “Miss  Misanthrope  ”  we  have  quite  a  different  style. 
True  there  is  the  inevitable  love  story  of  all  romancists,  told  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  love  story  of  “  Dear  Lady  Disdain  ”  or  “Lady 
Judith.”  But  quite  another  interest  runs  through  “  Miss  Misan¬ 
thrope,”  which  will  have  led  many  people,  who  professedly  do  not  care 
for  love  stories,  to  read  it.  Mr.  McCarthy,  having  studied  the  modern 
“  art  for  art’s  sake”  school  from  the  interior  of  its  circle,  has  come  out 
and  depicted  its  follies  with  a  satire  which  is  immensely  amusing,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  quiet  and  literal.  “  Nature,”  says  the  poet  of  “Miss 
Misanthrope” — “Nature  is  the  buxom  sweetheart  of  ploughboy  poets. 
We  only  affect  to  admire  Nature  because  people  think  we  can’t  be  good 
if  we  don’t.  No  one  really  cares  about  great  cauliflower  suns,  and 
startling  contrast  of  blazing  purple  and  emerald  green.  There 
is  nothing  really  beautiful  in  Nature,  except  her  d  cay,  her  rank 
weeds,  and  dank  grasses,  and  funereal  evening  glooms.”  “We  are 
satisfied,”  he  says,  further  on,  “that  me  true  artist  never  does  have  a 
public  or  look  for  it.  The  public  can  have  their  Tenny  sons,  and  Brown¬ 
ings,  and  Swinburnes,  and  Tui  pers.  and  all  that  lot.  ‘  That  lot !’  broke 
in  Miss  Blanche!,  mildly  horrified,  ‘  that  lot !  Browning  and  Tupper 
put  together!’  ‘My  dear  Mary,  I  don’t  knowr  one  of  these  people 
from  another.  I  never  read  any  of  them  now.  They  are  all  the  same 
sort  of  thing  to  me.  These  persons  are  not  artists :  they  are  only 
men  trying  to  amuse  the  public.  Some  of  them  I  am  told. are  positively 
fond  of  politics.’”  Yet  this  heroic  artist,  who  professes  to  be  superior 
to  the“*desire  for  fame — “  Vulgarity  made  immortal  ”  as  he  calls  it — even¬ 
tually  confesses  that  the  absence  of  a  publisher  and  the  want  of  money 
are  the  real  reasons  which  prevent  his  seeking  for  it.  He  very  gladly 
allows  the  heroine  to  publish  for  him,  on  the  condition  that  he  alone 
dictates  the  style  in  which  the  volume  is  to  appear ;  th^result  of  which, 
as  regards  the  cost,  is  somewhat  alarming.  But  before  that  he  reads  the 
poems  aloud  before  an  audience  of  three  ;  and  there  are  some  humorous 
touches  in  the  description  of  this  ceremony  :  “His  poems  belonged  to 
what  might  be  called  the  literature  of  disease.  In  principle,  they  said 
to  corruption,  ‘  Thou  art  my  father.’  and  to  the  worm,  ‘  Thou  art  my 
mother  and  my  sister.’  They  dealt  largely  in  graves  and  corpses,  and 
the  loves  of  skeletons  and  the  swe^  t  virtues  of  sin,  and  the  joys  of  de¬ 
spair  and  dyspepsia.”  This  is  excellent  good  :  but  the  feeling  of  the  her¬ 
oine  in  listening  to  these  ghastly  rhymes  contains  something  better  still, 
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for  it  reveals  the  reason  whv  this  nasty  Baudelaire  school  has  no  ac 
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ual  life  in  it.  “  When  she  sawr  the  genuine  earnestness  of  the  poet  her 
inclination  to  laugh  all  died  awav,  and  she  became  filled  with  pitv 
and  pain.  Then  she  tried  hard  to  admire  the  verses,  and  could  not. 
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At  first  the  conceits  and  paradoxes  were  a  little  startling,  and  even 
shocking,  and  they  made  one  listen.  But  the  mind  soon  became  attuned 
to  them,  and  settled  down  and  was  stirred  no  more.  Once  you  knew 
that  Mr.  Blanchet  liked  corpses,  his  peculiarity  became  of  no  greater  in¬ 
terest  than  if  his  liking  had  been  for  babies.  When  it  was  made  cleai 
that  what  other  people  called  hidecusness  he  called  beauty, it  did  not  seem 
to  matter  much  more  than  honest  Faulconbridge’s  determination,  if  a 
man’s  name  be  John,  to  call  him  Peter.”  Here  lies  the  whole  thing  in 
a  nutshell.  When  we  have  accepted  the  fact  that  a  certain  school  of 
poets  prefer  corpses,  skeletons,  vampires,  death’s  heads,  and  all  things 
ghastly  to  any  form  of  healthy  beauty  ;  when  we  know  that  they  like 
making  love  to  lepers,  and  leaping  into  graves  without  Hamlet’s  excuse 
of  a  distraught  mind  ;  when  we  have  fully  taken  in  the  ineffable  merits 
of  sensousness,  satiety,  sickly  sin  and  all  the  rest  of  it — what  then  ? 
Why,  then,  we  look  to  the  music  and  the  merits  of  the  verse,  getting 
used,  if  we  can,  to  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  author.  And  we  can¬ 
not  but  feel  a  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  poet  who  must  henceforth 
be,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Miv-Higginson’s,  lately  applied  to  a  very  different 
class  of  writers,  the  victims  of  their  own  attitudes.  Having  declared 
for  vampires,  can  they  decently  return  to  flesh  and  blood?  Mr. 
McCarthy’s  depiction  is  unsparing,  He  does  not  restrict  himself  to 
poets.  There  is  a  composer,  called  Mellifont,  who  is  producing  an 
opera  which  will  sound  the  death  knell  of  all  the  existing  schools  of 
music.  They  are  all  wrong,  sir,  from  first  to  last,  from  Mozart  to 
Wagner — all  wrong,  except  Mellifont.”  This  great  composition  is  called 
“The  Seven  Deadly  Sins.”  “It  is  to  be  in  seven  acts,”  explains  the 
musician’s  friend  and  admirer,  “and  each  act  is  to  give  an  entirely 
new  illustration  of  a  deadiv  sin,  which  Mellifont  will  show  to  be  the 
only  true  virtues  of  mankind.  It  will  make  a  revolution.  I  can  tell  vou.” 
These  pictures  of  an  amusing  modern  form  of  life  make  “  Miss  Misan¬ 
thrope  ”  one  of  Mr.  McCarthy’s  most  amusing  novels.  As  a  novelist, 
speaking  generally,  his  style  is  rather  narrative  than  dramatic.  He  has 
a  touch  of  sheer  romance,  which  leads  him  to  bring  the  persons  of  his 
plot  together  in  the  most  unexpected  manner — in  London,  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  on  the  wild  prairies.  But  his  power  lies  in  careful  study  of  emotion 
.  and  motive ;  and  this  very  gift,  of  a  quieter  and  less  s  artling  order  than 
the  dramatic,  makes  him  valuable  and  interesting  as  an  historian.  A 
man  who  has  accustomed  himself  to  the  thoughtful  and  quiet  study  of 
human  nature,  as  well  as  having  a  wide  experience  in  politics,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  man  who  should  write  a  history  of  our  own  time.  Ii  is  per¬ 
haps  a  new  view  of  novel  writing  to  regard  it  as  a  preparation  for  some¬ 
thing  else  :  but  in  such  a  case  as  this  it  is  an  admirable  preparation. 

For  what  can  I  >e  more  full  of  alMiost  romantic — and  certainlv  of  dra- 

*/ 

matic — interest  than  the  history  of  our  own  immediate  pa- 1  ?  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  is,  at  all  events,  finding  a  reward  for  an  arduous  labor,  his  his¬ 
tory  is  much  liked  and  admired,  and  has  met  with  considerable  success. 
The  two  volumes  yet  to  come  should  be  even  more  full  of  interest  than 
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those  already  given  to  the  public  ;  they  must  be  more  vivid,  for  they 
deal  with  the  period  with  which  Mr.  McCarthy  himself  has  lived  through. 
The  satirical  gift,  the  humorous  insight,  which  Mr.  McCarthy  certainly 
possesses  and  hardly  seems  to  have  realized,  or  at  all  events  has  not  used 
to  any  large  extent,  will  be  of  great  service  in  making  clear  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  modern  political  life.  When  Mr.  McCarthy  does  put  on 
his  satirical  spectacles,  liis  gaze  is  so  cool  and  his  depiction  so  literal  that 
it  is  almost  disconcerting.  See  this  keen  touch  at  the  unhappy  servility 


of  authors:  ....  “Having  neither  genius  nor  fortune,  he  was 
driven  to  make  a  way  for  himself  ;  and  he  hoped  to  make  his  way  through 
society.  He  wTas  one  of  the  first  to  see  that  Bohemia-nism  in  literature 
w*as  ‘  played  out ;  ’  that  a  reaction  was  setting  in  ;  that  Belgravianism 
was  to  be  the  next  phase  through  which  the  literary  man  was  to 
reach  ad  astra ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  very  first  to  assume  boldly  the 
the  new  part  of  Writer  in  Society.  We  all  know  that  some  years  ago  many 
worthy  honest  fellows,  personally  averse  to  all  irregularity  and  excess, 
model  husbands  and  fathers,  who  paid  their  bills  steadily,  did,  never¬ 
theless,  affect  to  be  wild  Bohemians  and  reckless  men  of  genius  just  be¬ 
cause  that  was  the  whim  of  the  hour,  and  it  seemed  difficult  to  obtain  a 
recognition  in  the  guild  of  literature  without  comforming  to  its  rules. 
So  in  latter  days  many  a  modest  and  quiet  youth,  who  hardly  knows 
Clicquot  from  old  goosberry,  or  ever  handed  his  card  to  a  Belgraviaa 
lacquey,  nevertheless  he  tries  to  be  thought  an  authority  on  little  dinners, 
and  professes  to  scorn  anybody  who  is  not  in  society,  because  such  is 
now  the  humor  of  the  thing ;  and  light  literature,  weary  of  putting  on 
the  ways  of  the  ruffian,  has  taken  to  imitating  the  manner  and  jargon  of 
the  footman.”  “  Modern  Leaders”  is  one  of  Mr.  McCarthy’s  most  in¬ 
teresting  volumes,  but  it  is  almost  unknown  in  England,  having  b"en 
written  for  Americans,  and  published  only  in  New  York.  It  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  sketches  written  for  the  Galax -j  during  the  period  in  which  Mr. 
McCarthy  worked  upon  that  magazine.  As  magazine  articles  they  are 
bright,  ciever,  interesting;  as  a  volume  of  essays  they  form  pleasant 
reading.  They  are  principally  biographical,  and  sometimes  there  is  a 
touch  of  that  kind  of  sparkling  personality  which  is  more  amusing  to 
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other  people  than  to  the  subject  of  the  article  :  that  close  delineation  of 
individuals,  which  Americans  so  dearly  love,  is  not  altogether  absent 
from  these  pages.  Yet  they  bear  the  impress  of  being  simply  truthful 
rather  than  scandalous,  and  some  cf  the  notices  of  living  authors  are 
well  worth  reading.  They  reveal  to  us  more  of  the  author’s  mind  than 
can  be  found  in  his  novels.  In  these  biographical  sketches  we  appreci¬ 
ate  the  novelist’s  descriptive  power.  His  description  of  George  Eliot, 
written  to  bring  her  individuality  before  American  readers,  is  a  very 
charming  tribute  from  one  novelist  to  another. 

“  Her  literary  career  began  as  a  translator  and  an  essayist.  Her  tastes 

seemed  then  to  lead  her  wholly  into  the  somewhat  barren  field  where 

«/ 

German  metaphysics  endeavor  to  come  to  the  relief  or  confusion  of 
German  theology.  .  .  .  She  is  an  accomplished  linguist,  a  brilliant 
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talker,  a  musician  of  extraordinary  skill.  She  has  a  musical  sense  so 
delicate  and  exquisite  that  there  are  tender,  simple,  true  ballad  nffelodieS 
which  fill  her  with  a  pathetic  pain  almost  too  keen  to  bear  ;  and  yet  she 
has  the  firm,  strong  command  of  tone  and  touch,  without  which  a  really 
Scientific  musician  cannot  be  made.  I  do  not  think  this  exceeding  sen** 
sibility  of  nature  is  often  to  be  found  in  combination  with  the  genuine 
mastery  of  the  practical  science  of  music.  But  Mrs.  Lewes  has  mastered 
many  sciences  as  well  as  literatures.  Probably  no  novel  writer,  since 
novel  writing  became  a  business,  ever  possessed  one  tithe  of  her  scientific 
knowledge.  Indeed,  hardly  anything  is  rarer  than  the  union  of  the  sci¬ 
entific  and  the  literary  or  artistic  temperaments.  So  rare  is  it  that  the 
exceptional,  the  almost  solitary,  instance  of  Goethe  comes  up  at  once, 
distinct  and  striking  to  the  mind.  English  novelists  are  even  less  likely 
to  have  anything  of  a  scientific  taste  than  French  or  German.  Dickens 
knows  nothing  of  science,  and  has,  indeed,  as  little  knowledge  of  any 
kind,  save  that  which  is  derived  from  observation,  as  any  respectable 
Englishman  could  well  have.  Thackeray  was  a  man  of  varied  reading, 
versed  in  the  1  ghter  literature  of  several  languages,  and  strongly  imbued 
with  artistic  tastes  ;  but  he  had  no  care  for  science,  and  knew'  nothing 
of  it  but  just  what  everyone  has  to  learn  at  school.  Lord  Lytton’s 
science  is  a  mere  sham.  Charlotte  Bronte  was  all  genius  and  ignorance. 
Mrs.  Lewies  is  all  genius  and  culture.  Had  she  never  written  a  page  of 
fiction,  nay,  had  she  never  written  a  line  of  poetry  or  prose,  she  must 
have  been  regarded  with  wonder  and  admiration  by  all  who  knew  kei 
as  a  woman  of  vast  and  varied  k  owledge  ;  a  woman  who  could  think 
deeply  and  talk  brilliantly,  who  could  play  high  and  severe  classical 
music  like  a  pr  fessional  performer,  and  could  bring  forth  the  most 
delicate  and  tender  aroma  of  nature  and  poetry  lying  deep  in  the  heart 
of  some  simple,  old-fashioned  Scotch  or  English  ballad.”  This  is  but 
one  instance  of  Mr. McCarthy’s  capacity  for  depicting  a  contemporary 
portrait  with  grace,  tenderness,  almost  enthusiasm,  and  yet  truthful¬ 
ness.  Moreover,  his  biographic  sketches  merge  perpetually  into  criti¬ 
cism  and  critical  comparison,  where  the  subjects  are  literary ;  where 
they  are  of  political  importance,  into  interesting  and  vigorous  political 
essays.  Here  is  a  piece  of  literary  criticism  from  an  article  on  George 
Sand,  which  appeared  in  the  Galaxy  after  the  article  on  George  Eliot : 

“  I  expressed  my  conviction  that  on  the  whole  she  (the  authoress  of 
4  Bomola  ’)  is  entitled  to  higher  rank  as  a  novelist,  than  even  the  authoress 
of  4  Consuelo.’  Many,  very  many  men  and  women,  for  whose  judgment 
I  have  the  highest  respect,  differed  from  me  in  this  opinion.  I  still 
hold  it,  nevertheless;  but  I  freely  admit  that  George  Eiiot  has  nothing 
like  the  dramatic  insight  which  enables  George  Sand  to  enter  into  the 
feelings  and  experiences  of  a  man.  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  having 
gome  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  fiction  in  most  countries,  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  any  woman  but  this  one  who  could  draw  a 
real,  living,  struggling,  passion-tortured  man.” 

Mr.  McCarthy’s  newest  work,  the  44  History  of  our  own  Times,”  coin- 
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mences  with  the  death  of  William  IV.,  with  whom  “ended  the  reign  of 
personal  government  in  England.”  The  volumes  are  full  of  interest, 
being  written  with  a  very  pleasant  brightness.  There  is  no  reason  why 
history  should  not  be  infinitely  more  charming  than  any  novel  of  such 
writers  as  Wilkie  Collins  or  Charles  Reade,  being  full  at  every  turn  of 
plot,  situation,  excitement,  and  mystery.  It  does  but  need  a  clear 

and  brilliant  mind  to  touch  it,  and  the  marvellous  medlev  of  human 

'  %/ 

passion,  emotion  and  intrigue,  which  make  up  the  history  of  any  epoch, 
must  inevitably  be  full  of  a  fascination  all  its  own.  As  w*e  have  before 
said,  Mr.  McCarthy  brings  to  this  task  just  the  education  and  the  gifts 
which  it  demands.  He  has  also  the  invaluable  quality  of  impartiality  ; 
he  is  well  known  to  have  definite  views  of  his  own,  vet  it  would  be  hard 
by  only  reading  these  volumes  to  guess  to  what  party  he  belongs.  Thus  he 
may  touch  the  confused  images  of  past  events,  and  bring  them  into  order 
before  our  minds,  without  adding  a  new  blur  of  prejudice.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy’s  personal  pictures  are  peculiarly  vivid  and  effective,  as,  for 
instance,  of  Lord  Brougham,  of  Mr.  Cobden.  He  makes  the  men 
stand  out  upon  the  page.  Indeed,  they  are  more  remarkable  descrip¬ 
tions  than  those  which  he  produces  in  his  novels ;  there  is  all  the 
enthusiasm  and  fire — there  is  twice  the  reality.  The  figure  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  introduced  with  admirable  dramatic  judgment.  He  appears 
at  the  end  of  a  chapter,  and  at  the  apparent  close  of  a  debate  in  the 
House:  “The  explanation  was  over.  The  House  of  Commons  were 
left  lather  to  infer  than  to  understand  what  the  Government  proposed 
to  do.  Lord  John  Ptussell  entered  into  some  personal  explanations 
relating  to  his  endeavor  to  form  a  Ministry,  and  the  causes  of  its  failure. 
These  have  not  much  interest  for  a  later  time.  It  might  have  seemed 
that  the  work  of  the  night  was  done.  It  was  evident  that  the  minis¬ 
terial  policy  could  not  be  discussed  then ;  for  in  fact  it  had  i  ot  been 
announced.  The  House  knew  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  a  convert 
to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade ;  but  that  was  all  that  anyone  could  be 
said  to  know  except  those  who  w~ere  in  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet. 
There  appeared,  therefore,  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  until  the  time 
should  come  for  the  formal  announcement  and  the  full  discussion  of 
the  Government  measures.  Suddenly,  however,  a  new  and  striking 
figure  intervened  in  the  languishing  debate,  and  filled  the  House  of 
Commons  with  a  fresh  life.  There  is  not  often  to  be  found  in  our 
Parliamentary  history  an  example  like  this  of  a  sudden  turn  given  to  a 
whole  career  by  a  timely  speech.  The  member  who  rose  to  comment 
on  the  explanation  of  Sir  Robert  Ped  hadPbeen  for  many  years  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  was  his  tenth  session.  He  had  spoken  often 
in  each  session.  He  had  made  manv  bold  attempts  to  win  a  name  in 
Parliament,  and  hitherto  his  political  career  had  been  simply  a  failure. 
From  the  hour  when  he  spoke  this  speech,  it  was  one  long,  unbroken, 
brilliant  success.”  In  this  picture— in  this  clearing  out  the  point  of  a 
life — is  visible  the  novelist’s  art.  The  eye  of  a  man  who  understands 
effect  is  turned  upon  the  actions  of  that  politician  who  has  himself  so 
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dearly  loved  effect,  and  who  has  so  persistently  attitudinised  through 
his  long  tareer.  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  a  brilliant  and  perplexing  char 
acter  in  this  true  story ;  but  the  pages  are  full  of  vivid  figures.  They 
are  bright,  too,  with  illustrative  comparisons  drawn  from  literature. 
We  find  we  have  an  historian  who  is  not  only  an  historian.  He  studies 
the  political  arena  and  the  events  of  the  d  ;y  with  a  mind  which  is  no 
saturated  with  blue-books  alone,  but  which  is  also  scholarly  and  liberal, 

The  History  is  not  only  a  record  of  political  or  national  events  ;  tin- 
eminent  literary  figures  of  the  day  are  also  here  enshrined.  Posterity 
will  certainly  have  little  need  to  be  ignorant  of  the  life  and  manneis  01 
the  great  man  of  this  generation,  so  widespread  has  been  the  biographic 
rage  :  and,  probably,  posterity  will  marvel  at  the  number  of  long- 
forgotten  names  wjiich  have  this  poor  immortality.  Mr.  McCarthy  only 
touches  the  great  central  figures,  those  which  have  really,  by  their 
appearance,  changed  the  color  of  the  century  in  one  way  or  another. 
He  makes  a  somewhat  amusing  point  with  regard  to  that  common  remark 
that  Mrs.  Browning  is  the  greatest  poetess  since  Sappho,  by  observing 
that  this  appears  to  be  greater  praise  than  it  is,  simply  because  we  know 
nothing  of  any  great  poetess  between  the  two.  The  gap  is  indeed  a 

long  one !  . 

Mr.  McCarthy  has  written  some  clever  novels,  but  he  is,  though 

a  c^ood  novelist,  not  a  great  one.  His  novels  are  thorough,  wholesome, 
and  sufficiently  fresh  ;  but  they  have  not  the  touch  of  file  which  means 
genius  in  the  writer  and  which  leaves  a  mark,  never  to  be  forgotten,  upon 
the  reader’s  mind.  He  is  thorough  and  brilliant  as  an  essayist ;  as 
a  biographer  he  is  charming.  Yet  none  of  these  vocations  have  held 
him  with  that  immovable  grasp  which  a  real  vocation  puts  upon  its 
slave ;  perhaps  it  will  be  found  in  the  political  life  which  he  has  now 
personally  entered,  and  in  the  record  of  passing  political  events.  His 
career,  now  that  he  has  thus  settled  himself  in  England,  must  be  viewed 
with  considerable  interest  by  Americans.  He  has  made  himself  almost 
one  of  them,  by  his  warm  interest  in,  and  thorough  study  of,  theii 
political  life.  Several  of  his  novels  are  equally  divided  between  the  two 
shores  of  the  Atlantic.  He  is  as  much  at  home  in  the  States  as  in  Great 
Britain,  in  New  York  as  in  London ;  and  that  not  merely  in  the  sense  in 
which  a  traveller  is  familiar  with  different  cities,  but  iu  that  of  taking 
a  vital  interest  in  the  people,  and  penetrating  to  their  actual  sen¬ 
timents.  He  has  travelled  on  the  European  continent  and  described 
certain  portions  of  it  in  his  writings;  but  no  pictures  are  so  vivid  as 

those  which  he  has  given  of  America.  • 

The  vast  amount  of  work  done,  by  a  journalist  of  Mr.  McCarthy  a 
order,  and  lost  to  view,  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  papers,  is  something 
startling  to  think  of.  Few  persons  who  have  not  attempted  literature  as 
a  profession  have  any  conception  of  the  amount  of  hard  v  oik  it  in\  olv  cs 

_ work  which  wins  little  glory.  So  little  of  the  steady  daily  work  is 

reprinted  as  a  rule,  that  people  forget  it  has  been  done. .  We  have  au 
instance  of  the  various  and  different  subjects  which  have  interested  Mr. 
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McCarthy,  in  looking  over  a  little  volume  on  the  1  1  Prohibitory  Legis¬ 
lation  in  the  United  States the  results  of  which  are  Somewhat 
amusingly  described.  “  I  remember  one  Sunday  in  Springfield  going 
with  a  friend,  a  resident  of  the  city,  to  look  for  the  door-keeper  of  some 
public  hall.  My  friend  hunted  for  him  vainly  in  two  or  three  res¬ 
taurants  or  ‘sample  rooms,’  to  which  he  was  referred.  Coming  out  of 
one  of  these  (I  had  not  entered)  he  remarked  that  he  hated  going 
into  these  places  on  a  Sunday.  I  asked  him  why,  and  he  answered 
simply,  ‘  Because  there  are  so  many  drunken  fellows  always  there  !  ’ 
He  had  previously  been  enlarging  to  me  on  the  beauty  of  prohibitory 
legislation.”  From  the  above  anecdote  it  is  easy  to  guess  what  are  Mr. 
McCarthy’s  conclusions  on  the  subject.  He  considers  that  the  repres¬ 
sion  of  liquor  selling  is  impossible  in  any  place  lai^er  than  a  village. 
Mr.  McCarthy’s  gift  of  observation,  added  to  his  wide  reading,  lift  him 
quite  out  ■  of  the  rank  of  the  mere  novelist,  even  in  telling  a  simple 
story. 

“  A  London  friend  of  mine  ”  says  Mr.  McCarthy  in  one  of  his  best 
articles,  “ Science  and  Orthodoxy  in  England,”  “who  has  had  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  editing  of  high-class  periodicals,  is  in  the  habit  of  affirm¬ 
ing  humorously  that  the  teachers  of  the  public  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
those  who  know  something  and  cannot  write,  and  fhose  who  know  noth¬ 
ing  and  can  write.”  Mr.  Huxley  is  cited  by  Mr.  McCarthy  as  a  notable 
exception  to  the  rule,  being  one  of  the  few  great  knowers  who  cultivate 
literary  expression.  Mr.  McCarthy  lias  the  literary  expression  and  cul¬ 
tivates  knowledge.  This  makes  him  always  interesting.  Only  one  or 
two  of  his  novels  belong  to  the  order  of  the  simple  love  story.  As  a 
rule  there  is  some  depiction  of  modem  life,  or  some  singular  modern 
character,  carefully  worked  out.  For  instance,  Mr.  McCarthy  gives  us 
a  very  delightful  specimen  of  the  Irish  M.P.  as  one  of  the  characters  in 
“A  Fair  Saxon.”  Mr.  Tyrone  does  his  best  to  explain  to  an  English 
lady  what  his  feelings  about  Ireland  really  are.  Here  is  some  of  his  ex¬ 
planation  : 

“  We  were  conquered,  you  know  ....  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

.  .  .  .  We  don’t  like  the  idea  even  yet.  We  have  never  quite  got 

over  it.  Good-humored  English  people,  who  are  winners  in  most 
things,  can’t  understand  that,  and  think  us  sullen  and  foolish,  and  im¬ 
possible  to  please.  .  ,  .  .  The  Celtic  nature  is  not  the  least  m  the 

wor  d  like  the  Anglo-Saxon.  With  us  everything  is  a  sentiment.  YvTe 
can’t  help  it;  English  people  don’t  understaand  that;  can’t  understand 
it.  ....  I  am  not  a  lunatic  or  a  criminal ;  and,  believe  me,  I  am 
deeply  attached  to  England  and  English  people.  But  I  cannot  forget 
that  I  belong  to  a  people  and  a  family  which  suffered  half  a  dozen  con¬ 
quests  and  countless  confiscations.  Perhaps  this  is  absurd.  We  can¬ 
not  help  it.  ....  The  national  fancy  which  originated  the  banshee 
isn’t  quite  the  same  as  that  which  is  represented  by  the  Metropolitan 
Railway.”  __  _ .... 
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1  1  Every  Irishman  who  is  not  a  lacquey  or  a  coward  is  a  conquered 
rebel  and  nothing  else.’’ 

“  Wherever  you  see  an  Irishman  you  see  a  man  separated  from  the 
English  friend  who  converses  with  him  by  the  fact  that  the  Irishman 
always  feels  himself  the  representative  of  a  lost  cause  ’’ 

We  have  no  right,  of  course,  to  assume  that  Mr.  Tyrone  expounds  the 
author’s  sentiments,  or  that  Mr.  McCarthy  feels  himself  a  conquered 
rebel.  In  the  article  on  Schiller  in  “Con  Amore,”  Mr.  McCarthy  points 
out  with  some  indignation  how  a  phrase  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of 
Schiller’s  characters  is  often  quoted  as  an  expression  of  Schiller’s  own 
sentiments.  This  volume,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  Mr.  McCarthy’s  most 
charming  productions.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  merits  as  a  critic 
when  this  book  is  looked  through.  “  The  Bohemia  of  Henri  Murger  ” 
is  a  very  interesting  essay.  The  Parisian  Bchtmia  is  compared  with 
the  Bohemia  of  Fleetstreet;  that  of  Murger  with  that  beloved  by 
Thackeray.  The  ways  and  manners  of  our  literary  classes  always  have 
a  quaint  flavor;  never,  perhaps,  was  that  flavor  so  wire  ami  peculiar 
as  in  the  days  of  Thackeray.  Since  then,  as  Mr.  McCarthy  himself 
sadly  points  out,  in  more  than  one  book,  literature  has  learned  to  put  on 
a  dress  tie  and  make  its  bow  in  eirawing-rooms.  The  literary  man  whom 
Robertson  depicts  in  “Society  ”  is  but  a  memory  of  the  delightful  pew¬ 
ter-pot  days.  When  the  scribbler  goes  out  to  an  evening  party  now,  he 
does  not  draw  out  with  his  handkerchief  from  the  pocket  of  his  dress- 
coat  a  horrid  meerschaum  and  cast  a  gloom  upon  the  company  b}r  the 
shocking  sight  of  the  thing.  Not  so  ;  he  has  learned  to  be  a  Philistine  ; 
and  the  Bohemias  of  Murger  and  of  Thackeray  are  periods  to  look 
back  to  with  a  sigh.  In  those  days,  too,  there  was  conversation  instead 
of  talk,  as  Mr.  McCarthy  points  out  in  the  amusing  essay  upon  that  sub¬ 
ject.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  McCarthy’s  varied  gifts,  his  interest  in  poli¬ 
tics  seems  to  be  the  most  overpowering  interest  in  his  life,  and  probably 
he  is  more  in  his  place  in  the  House  than  he  has  been  anywhere,  as  yet. 
His  election  had  an  element  of  the  romantic  in  it.  Seme  private  theat¬ 
ricals  were  taking  place  at  his  house,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  amusement 
a  telegram  arrived,  simply  saying,  “Come  to  Longford,  we  want  to 
elect  you  as  a  member.”  At  a  moment’s  notice  Mr.  McCarthy  and  his 
son,  who  acts  as  his  secretary,  started  for  Longford.  When  he  returned 
home  he  came  back  in  the  character  of  the  successful  candidate.  He  is 
regarded  as  an  avowed  Home  Ruler,  but  though  he  does  not  hold  him¬ 
self  aloof  from  his  party  in  the  House,  he  has  shown  no  disposition  as 
yet  to  join  in  their  extravagances. 

Mr  McCarthy  has  worked  as  a  journalist  throughout  his  career:  the 
regular  newspaper  work,  which  takes  so  much  of  the  brain  and  energy 
of  our  literary  men,  lias  always  been  one  of  bis  vocations.  He  is  now 
the  Parliamentary  leader-writer  upon  the  Daily  News.  It  it  mains  to  be 
seen  how  far  politics  will  absorb  his  life  and  interests,  or  whether  we 
are  to  expect  any  further  volumes  from  the  pen  of  a  favorite  novelist. 

Unwerdty  Magazi ne. 
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That  increased  attention  is  yearly  paid  amongst  us  to  horticulture  may 
be  gathered,  if  from  nothing  else,  from  the  number  of  books  and 
periodicals  exclusively  devoted  to  the  subject  which  continually  issue 
from  the  press,  as  well  as  from  the  large  sums  expended  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  public  and  private  gardens. 

Nevertheless,  viewed  as  a  national  industry,  gardening  cannot  be  said 
by  any  means  to  occupy  in  these  kingdoms  the  position  which  it 
deserves  to  hold.  In  fact  in  that,  as  in  many  other  branches  of  com- 
merce.  we  are  allowing  ourselves  to  be  beaten  both  by  our  continental 
neighbors  and  by  our  transatlantic  cousins,  and  permitting  our  markets 
to  be  flooded  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  with  imported  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  ;  nor  can  we  fairly  plead  the  deficiencies  of  our  climate  as  an 
excuse  for  this  state  of  things,  since  many  branches  of  fruit  and  flori¬ 
culture  are  more  successful  with  us  than  they  are  under  more  genial 
atmospheric  conditions. 

The  fact  then  must  rather  he  attributed  to  two  causes :  our  want  of 
thrift,  and  onr  non-comprehension  of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  from 
the  adoption  of  horticulture  as  a  special  subject  of  national  instruction. 

If  Mr.  Burbidge’s  statement  be  true,  that  we  are  paying  6,000,000?. 
annually  for  imported  fruit  alone,  and  that  foreign  growers  find  our 
prices  so  satisfactory  that  they  are  largely  extending  the  area  devoted 
to  fruit  culture  :  and  if  it  be  also  true,  as  is  contended  by  many  experi¬ 
enced  persons,  that  as  much  profit  is  obtainable  from  two  acres  under 
garden  culture  as  from  five  times  the  space  farmed  in  the  ordinary  way, 
it  certainly  behooves  us,  more  especially  as  the  production  of  meat  and 
cereals  is  every  year  becoming  less  remunerative,  to  bring  intelligent 
attention  to  bear  upon  what  is  not  only  distinctly  a  lucrative  industry, 
but  one  which  affords  the  means  of  giving  employment  directly  and 
indirectly  to  a  large  proportion  of  our  population. 

There  is,  moreover,  one  particular  section  of  the  people  to  which 
gardening- as  an  industry  ought  to  prove  extremely  beneficial,  though 
it  has  never  yet  recognized  the  fact  that  horticulture  as  a  profession 
could  be  suitable  to  it.  We  allude  to  women,  and  we  fail  to  see  why, 
as  was  lately  suggested  by  a  contemporary  devoted  more  particularly  to 
social  subjects,  women  of  all  classes  should  not  adopt  this  vocation 
with  decided  success,  facilities  being  afforded  them  for  receiving 
instruction. 

It  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands,  not  only  that  work  is  no  degrada¬ 
tion  to  gentlewomen,  but  that  as  it  is  manifestly  needful  for  a  large 
number  of  them  to  earn  their  own  bread,  it  is  desirable  to  find  for 
them  as  many  suitable  openings  as  possible.  A  good  deal  in  this  way 
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has  actually  been  done,  but  the  movement  tends  too  much  in  one 
direction.  Every  girl  does  not  possess  artistic  or  literary  proclivities  or 
a  taste  for  deep  study,  and  to  some  active  spirits  confinement  and 
sedentary  occupaiion  are  almost  unendurable.  We  want,  then,  some 
callings  for  young  women  of  this  latter  description,  and  several  might 
be  found  in  connection  with  the  higher  branches  of  horticulture.  In¬ 
deed,  if  we  except  the  roughest  kinds  of  labor,  there  is  scarcely  a 
department  of  gardening  which  women  could  not  carry  out  successfully, 
while  for  many  operations  their  quick  intuition,  their  patience,  and 
their  skilful  fingers  are  pre-eminently  suited. 

Hybridising,  grafting,  budding,  disbudding,  who  could  accomplish 
them  better  ?  The  growth  and  tendance  of  seeds  and  cuttings,  the 
management  of  plant-houses  of  every  kind,  the  training  of  espalier 
and  cordon  fruit-trees,  all  these  are  works  suitable  to  women,  and  since 
many  ladies  undertake  them  for  their  own  amusement,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  reason  why  others  should  not  do  so  for  profit. 

At  present,  however,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  women  to  learn 
gardening,  and  the  art  is  supposed,  when  they  practise  it,  to  come 
to  them  by  nature,  just  as  nursing  and  cooking  were  also  sup¬ 
posed,  not  long  ago,  to  be  inherited  by  female  birthright.  Whatever 
information  the  lady  gardener  requires  she  must  therefore  pick  up  in  a 
promiscuous  manner,  by  reading,  by  asking  questions,  and  by  sad  and 
bitter  experience,  the  only  wonder  being  that  the  results  should  be  as 
creditable  as  they  often  are,  for  unquestionably  the  most  tasteful  and 
not  the  worst  managed  gardens  are  very  often  those  of  which  the 
mistress  takes  at  least  the  superintendence. 

This  superintendence  might,  however,  be  very  much  more  effective 
had  the  lady  gone  through  a  course  of  training  in  horticultural  princi¬ 
ples  and  garden  economics,  and  in  how  many  families  is  there  not  a 
daughter  who  could  devote  her  time  and  energies  to  this  department 
of  home  management,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  instruction  of  her  vil¬ 
lage  neighbors,  even  if  she  has  no  need  to  use  her  knowledge  in  the 
way  of  personal  profit  ? 

To  begin  with  the  ornamental  portion  of  the  home  garden,  is  there 
not  much  room  in  it  for  improvement?  Under  our  present  system 
every  effort  is  directed  to  what  is  termed  the  bedding  season.  For  a 
few  short  months  the  parterre  may  be  said  to  be  gay — at  least  it  is  filled 
with  flaunting  masses  of  red,  yellow,  pink,  white,  and  blue,  mixed  with 
about  as  much  taste  as  is  displayed  in  the  gaudy  carpets  we  strive  to 
emulate;  but  when  frost  arrives,  and  the  “  bedders”  succumb  to  its 
ravages,  there  is  usually  nothing  to  fill  their  places,  and  we  are  reduced 
to  contemplate  the  bare  earth  until  the  advent  of  another  summer 
when  the  same  unnatural  style  of  floral  decoration  is  again  repeated  in 
whatever  may  chance  to  be  the  fancy  of  the  hour. 

Where  are  all  the  beautiful  herbaceous  perennial  plants,  and  the 
glowing  annuals  and  biennials  which  used  to  succeed  one  another  so 
unfailingly  and  mingle  harmoniously  in  the  old-fashioned  English 
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not  only  “the  flowers  of  the  forest1* 
*•  * 

M  but  almost  ail  our  ancient  favor- 


garden  ?  Truly  it  is 

which  “are  all  wede  awav 

*• 

ities,  are  banished,  forsooth,  as  “common  flowers,”  which  are 
quite  out  of  date.  Surely  Fashion  is  nowhere  so  detestable 
as  when  she  meddles  with  the  department  of  Flora.  What  is  she,  after 
all,  this  goddess,  but  the  mere  tool  of  the  merchant,  selling  his  wares 
for  him,  be  they  ribbons,  bric-a-brac,  or  flowers  ?  lording  it  over  those 
who  do  not  dare  to  call  their  souls  their  own,  and  laughing  at  them  in 
her  sleeve  for  being  so  easily  duped  by  a  thing  so  impalpable  \  If 
people  would  think  for  themselves,  and  have  tastes  of  their  own, 
everything  that  is  beautiful  would  Audits  place  in  the  pleasure  garden, 
and  we  should  no  longer  hear  that  a  poor  flower  was  unfashionable, 
“common.”  or  in  .other  words  vulgar.  Ladies,  if  they  would,  might 
do  an  incalculable  amount  of  good  by  taking  gardening  matters  into 
their  own  hands,  but  in  order  to  do  so  efficiently  they  must  thoroughly 
understand  the  art.  Of  this  more  anon.  In  continuing  our  strictures 
upon  British  horticulture,  let  us  take  a  lock  at  our  orchards !  Is  it  not 
piteous  to  see  in  some  of  our  midland  counties  the  huge 
old  trees,  picturesque,  certainly,  at  all  times,  and  gloriously 
beautiful  when  laden  with  their  pearly  white  or  blushing 
pink  blossoms,  dying  away  for  want  of  proper  manuring  and 
pruning,  and  producing  in  the  best  seasons  only  small  and  inferior 
fruit  ?  It  is  true  that  the  pear-tree  will  live  four  hundred  years,  and 
the  apple  perhaps  nearly  as  long,  and  that  may  be  a  reason  for  keeping 
here  and  there  a  venerable  patriarch  ;  but  as  the  best  fruit  certainly 
grows  upon  young  irees,  it  would  be  decidedly  expedient  to  renew  our 
orchards  gradually  and  periodically,  so  as  to  keep  the  'main  area  of 
them  always  at  its  best.  The  combination,  too,  of  standard  trees  and 
hush  fruits  is  one  which  ought  to  be  encouraged,  wherever  the  worth 
of  fruit  is  relatively  greater  than  that  of  grass,  a  fact,  however,  which 
would  require  to  be  determined  in  each  particular  locality.  But  at  any 
rate  a  special  system  of  manuring  should  be  adopted,  like  that  which 
Mr.  Pell,  “  the  Apple  Prince  ”  of  the  Hudson,  is  said  to  And  so  success¬ 
ful.  The  m  tetic  Reformer  of  February,  1877,  gave  a  very  interesting 
account  of  this  “lineal  descendant  of  an  English  peer,”  with  his  200 
acres  of  Newtown  Pippins  alone  (to  say  nothing  of  other  varieties),  his 
eighty  acres  of  grapes,  his  extensive  nurseries  for  renewing  his  or¬ 
chards,  and  the  peculiar  system  of  management  by  which  he  contrives 
to  ensure  a  good  crop  every  year,  and  the  account  is  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  British  growers.  Oyster  shells,  wood  ashes,  and  salt  are 
the  food  upon  which  his  trees  thrive  ?o  luxuriantly :  and  the  pippins 
from  the  Pelham  Farm  travel  all  over  Europe.  But  be  it  remarked  the 
pippin-trees  which  started  the  whole  affair  were  originally  English,  and 
here  are  we  importing  enormous  quantities  of  the  very  fruit  which  is 
best  suited  to  our  own  soil  and  climate  when  we  might  enrich  ours -Ives 
by  growing  it,  just  as  we  also  import  enormous  quantities  of  nuts. 
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which  we  could  grow  to  perfection  on  our  railway  embankments  and 
waste  ground. 

Leaving  the  orchards — which,  however,  we  would  have  extensively 
multiplied — and  coming  to  the  cottage-garden,  we  find  the  plot  which 
should  count  for  so  much  in  the  economics  of  a  lowly  family,  probably 
a  bit  of  badly-tilled,  sour,  scantily-manured  ground,  containing  perhaps  a 
large  apple  or  pear-tree  which  more  than  half -overshadows  it,  a  few 
straggling  gooseberries  and  currants,  and  a  bed  of  leeks  and  cabbages. 
Very  little  is  thought  of  it,  no  care  is  taken  of  it ;  and  if  you  ask  the 
owner  or  his  wife  why  they  do  not  improve  their  garden,  they  tell  you, 
“  ’Tis  good  enough  for  the  likes  of  we,”  and  that  is  all  you  can  get  out 
of  them,  although  very  likely  at  the  same  time  the  cottage  window  will 
be  filled  with  flourishing  plants,  proving  by  their  fine  bloom  that  ample 
care  has  been  taken  of -them.  The  British  rustic  is,  as  every  one  knows, 
indolent  and  hard  to  move,  wedded  to  old  customs,  unthrifty,  and  utterly 
impervious  to  any  argument  save  the  potent  one  of  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence.  Prove  to  him  that  the  better  cultivation  of  his  garden  will 
result  in  profit  and  he  will  turn  his  attention  to  the  task  ;  but  the  only 
way  to  reach  him  is  by  example,  lor  notwithstanding  the  improvement 
in  our  poor  schools,  reading  is  still  to  him  a  labor,  and  his  books  are 
few.  Let  him  see  that  inexpensive  bush  apple  and  pear-trees,  which 
may  alternate  with  vegetables,  and  will  not  overshadow  his  garden,  will 
give  him  a  capital  crop :  let  him  find  out  that  their  produce  will  have  a 
money  value,  and  that  there  is  no  mystery  in  the  matter,  beyond  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  attention  needful  to  grow  certain  things  in  his  small  way 
just  as  well  as  the  squire  can  doit  with  his  two  or  three  gardeners — and 
the  aspect  of  matters  Will  soon  be  changed  ;  for  our  friend  the  cottager 
has  a  capital  eye  for  the  main  chance,  and  no  one  knows  better  than  he 
the  worth  of  a  shilling.  The  rivalry,  too,  which  would  soon  spring  up  be¬ 
tween  neighbors  would  still  farther  advance  the  matter. 

There  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  vigorous  reform  in  our  gardening 
which  should  come  home  to  every  one.  and  that  is  the  enormous  price 
we  have  to  pay  for  dessert  fruit  and  table  decoration,  twenty  pounds 
for  this  one  item  of  a  dinner-party  being  not  at  all  a  remarkable  expend¬ 
iture  for  fruit,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  imported.  It  may  be  urged 
that  the  sunny  skies  of  France  and  the  Channel  Islands  produce  better 
pears,  peaches,  and  nectarines  than  our  own  more  cloudy  ones.  But  to 
this  we  reply  that  large  orchard  houses,  and  other  kinds  of  shelter, 
which  may  be  very  cheaply  constructed,  would  enable  us  to  vie  with  our 
neighbors,  if  not  to  surpass  them :  the  one  thing  needed  in  the  case  of 
the  hardier  fruits,  being  protection  from  early  frosts,  while  for  the  more 
tender  ones,  artificial  heat  can  be  provided,  and  it  is  needless  to  re¬ 
mind  the  reader  that  our  hot-house  grapes  are  of  far  better  flavor  than 
those  grown  in  vineyards  in  warmer  countries,  or  that  English  straw¬ 
berries,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  and  currants  are  much  superior  to  any 
others. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  afford  protection  to  orchards  :  they  must 
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ran  tlieir  clmnee,  tlie  profits  of  a  good  year  making  up  for  the  deficien¬ 
cies  of  a  bad  one.  But  if  we  grew  our  dessert  api  >les  and  pears  on  bushes 
and  pyramids. the  slightest  protection,  mere  rude  awnings  of  tiffany  would 
be  enough  to  ward  off  all  danger,  to  say  nothing  of  the  power  we  pos¬ 
sess,  by  lifting  and  root-pruning,  of  rendering  small  trees  increasingly 
prolific.  Again,  by  judicious  plant  education,  and  careful  selection  of 
stocks,  scions,  and  seedlings,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  accelerate  or 
•  retard  their  bearing ;  and  may  thus  produce  varieties  of  orchard  trees 
which  would  not  bloom  until  all  danger  from  frost  was  over,  in  that 
way  securing  more  abundant  and  regular  fruit  harvests.  In  fact  there 
are  a  ihousand  ways  in  which  our  fruit  production  might  be  improved 
and  extended,  and  there  is  profitable  employment  in  the  doing  of  it 
for  thousands  of  hands,  a  consideration  surely  of  immense  importance 
when  viewed  in  regard  to  the  distress  amongst  our  agricultural  population 
and  the  numbers  of  operatives  in  need  of  work. 

One  great  bar  to  the  increase  of  fruit  culture  amongst  us  at  present, 
besides  the  lack  of  capital,  is  the  want  of  technical  knowledge  in  those 
who  would  perhaps  desire  to  carry  on  that  branch  of  industry,  and  this 
technical  knowledge  is  a  vital  necessity.  Unless,  therefore,  some  means 
be  found  of  providing  it,  gardening  will  never  advance  beyond  its 
present  status.  In  France  and  Switzerland  gardening  is  a  regular  part 
of  elementary  education,  in  fact  in  the  former  country  it  has  been  made 
a  sine  qua  non  that  the  schoolmaster  shall  be  able  to  give  practical 
instruction  in  the  art.  Why  should  we  remain  behind  other  countries 
In  this  respect  ? 

In  the  neighborhood  of  our  village  schools  it  would  rarely  be  difficult 
to  obtain  a  piece  of  garden  ground  ;  and  even  in  our  large  towns  one 
or  two  schools  at  least  are  usually  so  situated  as  to  render  the  addition 
of  a  garden  by  no  means  impracticable ;  while  in  most  workhouses  tke 
same  possibility  exists.  The  employment  of  the  children  in  the  open 
air  would  benefit  them  immensely  in  point  of  health,  and  at  the  same 
time  prove  remunerative  if  the  work  were  carried  out  in  an  efficient 
manner,  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  the  girls  should  not  * 
take  part  in  the  occupation. 

Margaret  Howitt,  in  her  Twelve  Months  with  Frederika  Brewer  in 
Sweden ,  tells  us  that  “  some  .of  the  hardy  Dalecarlian  peasant  women 
engage  themselves  as  gardeners  at  gentlemen’s  houses,  undertaking 
the  entire  charge  of  digging,  planting,  rolling,  Ac.,  and  when  they  have 
in  this  way,  by  care  and  industry,  saved  a  little  sum  of  money,  they 
return  to  the  Dales,  and  not  unfrequently  again  make  their  appearance 
in  their  old  scenes  with  a  husband.”  The  example  of  these  enterpris¬ 
ing  northern  damsels  would  not  be  a  bad  one  for  many  of  our  country 
lasses,  who  might  undoubtedly  make  a  good  thing  of  it,  particularly  if 
they  were  enabled  by  means  of  previous  training  to  do  their  work 
intelligently,  for  we  often  see  women  of  the  lower  class  endowed  with 
a  natural  taste  f <  >r  gardening,  and  particularly  with  a  love  of  flowers. 

The  article  in  Social  2sotes>  to  which  we  Lave  before  alluded,  proposes 
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the  establishment  of  a  horticultural  college  for  women,  in  which  the 
students  should  be  of  several  classes  on  a  quasi-commercial  basis,  the 
college  to  become  self-supporting,  partly  bv  means  of  the  fees  paid  by 
students,  and  partly  by  the  sale  of  the  fruit,  vegetables,  flowers,  and 
decorative  plants  which  would  be  grown  at  the  institution.  In  such  a 
college  the  pupils  would  be  required  to  pass  examinations  in  the 
various  branches,  w  th  a  view  to  gaining  certificates  and  diplomas,  and 
theoretical  and  practical  teaching  would  go  hand  in  hand.  The  sug' 
gestion  is  a  bold  one,  but  not  perhaps  impracticable.  We,  however, 
require  to  be  educated  up  to  the  idea. 

If  women  would  turn  their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  recognise 
the  field  that  lies  before  them,  they  might  do  much  in  the  matter 
themselves.  Once  qualified  for  it  we  can  quite  imagine  a  lady  professor 
of  horticulture  succeeding  admirably.  In  the  department  of  landscape¬ 
gardening,  for  instance,  she  might  become  another  “  Capability  Brown,  ” 
laying  out  grounds  and  superintending  their  plantation,  planning  hor¬ 
ticultural  structures,  &c.;  or,  as  a  specialist,  she  might  attain  to  emi¬ 
nence  in  some  of  the  many  distinct  lines  of  flower  and  fruit  production. 
In  the  colonies  there  must  be  a  multitude  <  f  openings  in  these  direc¬ 
tions,  large  landed  proprietors  in  Australia  and  elsewhere  indulging  in 
ornamental  gardening  and  fruit  culture  to  an  extent  of  which  we  in 
England  have  but  little  idea. 

But  without  leaving  her  own  country  the  lady  gardener  maJ  find 
ample  employment  for  her  energies.  In  his  little  volume  on  horticul¬ 
ture  in  the  ‘‘British  Industries”  series,  Mr.  Burbidge  gives  us  a  most 
interesting  account  of  the  immense  suburban  “plant  factories”  which 
furnish  the  markets  at  every  season  of  the  year  with  the  loveliest  grow¬ 
ing  plants  and  cut  flowers.  Such  establishments  are  usually  devoted 
to  the  production  of  at  most  two  or  three  different  kinds,  the  "system"  of 
culture  being  reduced  to  a  regular  routine,  and  the  practice  so  successful 
that  even  large  nurserymen  are  said  to  find  it  more  advantageous  to 
purchase  plants  from  these  specialists  than  to  grow  them  for  themselves. 
Mr.  Beckwith,  for  example,  sends  to  market  yearly  from  80,000  to 
90.000  pelargoniums,  and  zonals  in  proportion,  and  forces  between 
60,000  and  70,000  hyacinths.  Another  grower,  Mr.  Reeves,  imports 
as  many  as  160,000  tulip-bulbs  every  year,  while  whole  houses 
are  separately  devoted  to  double- white  primulas,  poinsettias,  be- 
gonias,  fuchoias,  and  cinerarias.  Alignonette,  heliotropes,  hydrangeas 
asters  and  white  arum  lilies  are  the  specialities  of  other  growers,  while 
others  again  devote  themselves  to  producing  cut  flowers.  Then  fhere 
are  the  rare  tropical  orchids,  palms,  ferns,  and  fine  foliaged  plants,  ex¬ 
ceptional  specimens  of  which  frequently  realize  even  at  public  auctions 
almost  fabulous  prices.  Not  to  mention  the  PJisdcenop.nx  nrantfi flora, 
sold  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  for  a  hundred  guineas,  and  the  Den  dr o- 
bium ,  which  gained  a  like  sum  from  Lord  Londesborough,  large  num¬ 
bers  of  orchids  have  been  purchased  at  public  sales  at  "pricefTvary in g 
from  10,7  to  50/.,  such  purchases  being  usually  made  by  nurserymen  for 
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the  purpose  of  selling  them  again,  while  the  continuous  steady  demand 
for  new  varieties  causes  vast  sums  so  be  spent  in  paying  collectors  to 
procure  them  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

These  facts  sufficiently  prove  that  the  production  of  beautiful  plants  is  a  lucrative 
industry,  and  one  in  which  there  is  room  for  competition.  Indeed  at  the  present 
moment  it  probably  pays  better  than  the  growth  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  although 
Joe  latter  branch  of  gardening,  ministering  as  it  does  to  a  necessity,  is  more  to  be 
depended  upon  in  the  iong  run,  and  in  itself  capable  of  considerable  development, 
since  the  taste  for  fruit  seems  to  be  rapidly  extending  even  amongst  the  lower  classes, 
and  the  demand  for  it  to  be  increasing  materially  almost  every  year. 

11  he  growth  of  flowers  for  perfume,  and  the  production  of  seeds,  are  also  profitable 
br.  nches  of  commercial  gardening,  and  branches  in  which  far  less  capital  is  required 
man  is  needed  for  decorative  plant-culture.  In  this  country,  however,  only  a  few 
kinds  of  flowers  can  be  successfully  grown  for  distillation,  but  the  seed  questiou  is 
one  of  great  importance  on  account  of  the  extensive  adulteration  which  still  prevails 
—the  high  prices  paid  for  seeds,  especially  those  of  new  varieties,  holding  out  a 
strong  temptation  to  the  dishonest  trader. 

We  see,  then,  that  there  is  abundant  room  for  more  horticulturists,  and  we  hope 
that  we  have  not  altogether  failed  in  carrying  the  reader  with  us  in  our  conviction. 
Let  it  be  once  widely  felt  that  the  gardening  question  ;J  is  a  national  one,  and  its 

adoption  into  the  State  system  of  education  is  sure  to  follow.  Systematic  instrnc- 
tion  might  then  be  provided  without  difficulty  by  employing  some  l  f  the  existing 
machinery;  and  perhaps  even  the  ii  National  Garden,”  recommended  by  Mr.  Bur- 
bidge,  might  become  a  fact.  If  it  does,  we  would  suggest  that  there  should  be  at¬ 
tached  to  it  an  efficient  school  of  horticulture  open  to  persons  of  both  sexes,  where 
serious  studies  of  a  theoretical  kind  might  be  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  thorough 
practical  training  in  every  department. 

J.  CHE3KET,  in  Macmillan's  Magazine . 
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The  late  reconquest  by  China  of  some  of  hef  former  possessions  in 
Central  Asia,  and  the  linn  tone  in  which  she  is  urging  her  demands 
upon  Russia,  in  respect  of  the  Kuldjci  territory,  are  giving  her  a  prom¬ 
inence  as  a  factor  in  Asiatic  politics  which  she  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  claimed  before  These  signs  of  tenacity  of  purpose,  if  not  of 
actual  vitality,  acquire  an  additional  interest  when  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  recently  modified  policy  of  her  Government  towards  Western 
States  ,  a  policy  which,  whether  induced  by  an  honest  intention  to  forego 
the  traditional  exclusiveness  of  past  ages,  or  by  a  shrewd  determina¬ 
tion  to  cope,,  if  possible,  -with  more  advanced  nations  upon  the  advan¬ 
tageous  footing  secured  by  the  cultivation  of  the  progresive  Arts  and 
Sciences,  has  had  the  effect  of  bringing  China  into  diplomatic  relations 
■with  the  principal  Powers  of  Europe  and  America,  and  introducing  her 
as  a  recognized  element  into  the  ‘political  calculations  of  the  civilized 
world.  The  issue  of  the  Kuldja  controversy  has  a  special  interest  for 
England,  as  the  mistress  of  adjacent  territory  in  India;  but  a  far  greater 
importance  attaches  to  the  result  of  the  larger  efforts  which  China  is 
making  to  take  up  a  position  amongst  the  nations,  and  upon  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  which  all  her  political  future  must  depend.  It  is  of  that 
future,,  and  of  its  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  China’s  two  great 
rivals  in  Asiatic  dominion,  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  that  this  paper 
proposes  to  treat. 

It  cannot  be  predicted  of  the  Government  of  China,  at  any  rate  at 
present,  that  it  is  greedy  of  territory  On  the  contrary,  its  responsi¬ 
bilities  are  already  as  serious  as  it  must  feel  at  all  competent  to  fulfil 
witn  credit  to  itself  and  satisfaction  to  its  people.  But,  on  the  other 
nancl,  it  is  remarkaoly  tenacious  of  parting  with  a  single  rood  of  ground, 
to  Vvhichit  may  claim  the  right  of  traditional  possession  or  more  recent 
conquest.  When  portions  of  its  territory  have  been  tom  from  its 
giasp  by  successful  rebellion,  it  has  for  the  moment  yielded  to  the  in- 
But  the  earliest  opportunity  possible  has  been  seized  for  re¬ 
entering  upon  possession,  either  by  force  or  craft.  The  late  recovery 
of  the  province  of  Yunnan  in  China  proper,  and  of  Chinese  Turkestan 
m  Central  Asia,  after  crushing  defeats  and  years  of  alienation,  affords 
notable  instances  of  this,  tenacity  of  purpose.  But  such  successful  re¬ 
entries  upon  lost  dominion  have  only  been  effected  where  the  usurping 
powei  has  partaken  of  the  same  or  a  similar  Asiatic  character  with  that 
of  the  Chinese  themselves.  Where  circumstances  have  brought  the 
Government  into  collision  with  the  more  energetic  and  enterprising 
people  of  the  West,  it  has  had  no  alternative  but  to  make  material  con- 
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cessions,  and  to  confirm  these  by  treaties  of  perpetual  amity  and  com¬ 
merce.  Russia  and  England  are  the  only  Western  Powers  that  have  thus 
benefited  themselves  at  the  expense  of  China :  Russia,  with  a  view  to 
the  enlargement  or  rectification  of  her  frontier,  which  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Amoor  to  the  foot  of  the  Tien  Shan  is  conterminous  with  that  of 
China ;  and  England,  for  the  protection-  and  promotion  of  her  trade, 
which  must  have  languished,  if  not  perished,  under  the  constraints  of 
the  old  Co-hung  system. 

Whether  the  resubjugation  of  entire  provinces  by  the  Imperial  Gov¬ 
ernment  may  be  regarded  as  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  the  populations 
concerned,  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  For  them  it  is  unhappily  a  mere 
choice  between  being  at  the  mercy  of  unscrupulous  adventurers,  elated 
with  a  series  of  successes,  and  rendered  ferocious  by  a  life  of  rapine, 
but  utterly  unprepared  to  introduce  any  serious  system  of  reform  ;  or 
being  restored  to  a  rule  which,  although  worn  out  and  feeble,  has  the 
advantage  of  an  old-established  organization,  and  can  prove,  by  its  gen¬ 
eral  policy  at  any  rate,  that  it  has  the  welfare  of  the  governed  seri¬ 
ously  at  heart.  On  the  whole,  setting  aside  the  wholesale  cruelty 
which  has  unhappily  too  often  distinguished  such  governmental 
triumphs  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  and  to  which,  indeed,  the  unlucky 
people  seem  liable  whichever  party  may  happen  to  gain  the  asce:  denc.y, 
the  preferable  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  re  submission  to  native 
authority  is  perhaps  the  mildest  fate  that  can  be  desired  for  those  subjects 
of  China  whose  country  has  unfortunately  been  the  scene  of  civil  war. 
But  an  entirely  different  result  may  be  looked  for  when  foreign  domin¬ 
ion— that  is  to  say,  European — has  taken  the  place  of  Chinese.  In  the 
case  of  England,  there  can  be  little  fear  but  that,  in  spite  of  the  notable 
mistakes  which  have  at  times  marked  her  colonial  administration  of 
Asiatic  peoples,  the  primary  object  to  which  she  has  always  set  herself, 
has  been  the  welfare  of  the  governed,  and  the  development  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country  which  they  occupy.  And  even  as  regards  Russia, 
however  irresponsible  her  system  of  government,  selfish  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous  her  foreign  policy,  and  corrupt  her  executive  may  be  regarded 
from  an  English  point  of  view,  still  there  can  be  little  question  that 
her  assumption  of  authority  over  any  tract  of  Asian  territory  must  be 
considered  preferable  in  the  interests  of  philanthropy  and  general  expe¬ 
diency  to  its  restoration  to  an  intrinsically  weak  and  unpractical  Gov¬ 
ernment  like  that  of  the  Chinese. 

Assuming  that  the  above  proposition  is  a  reasonable  one,  it  follows  as 
a  fair  inference,  that  the  sooner  China  or  any  part  of  it  is  brought  under 
the  sway  of  some  strong  and  progresssive  Power  the  better.  And 
really,  looking  at  the  matter  from  a  purely  philanthropic  and  utilitarian 
point  of  view,  that  is  about  the  best  fate  that  can  befall  its  inhabitants, 
as  well  in  their  own  interest  as  in  that  of  the  world  at  large.  Many 
things  conspire  to  show  that  the  days  of  the  ruling  dynasty  are  num¬ 
bered  ;  and  who  can  say,  when  the  catastrophe  does  come,  whether  the 
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huge  but  crumbling  fabric  will  ever  be  reconstructed?  or,  if  so,  whose 
will  be  the  head  and  hand  that  will  accomplish  the  task  ?  The  proba¬ 
bility  is  that  the  empire  will,  in  spite  of  the  marvellous  homogeneity 
which  characterizes  its  people,  at  once  lose  its  cohesion,  and  break  up 
into  a  number  of  petty  chiefdoms  :  and  one  may  well  imagine  the  griev¬ 
ous  and  protracted  misery  that  must  follow'  upon  such  a  dissolution. 
It  would  be  ridiculous,  nay,  wicked,  to  suggest  that  this  contingency 
might  be  anticipated,  and  an  endeavor  made  to  avert  it  by  the  timely 
absorption  of  a  portion  or  of  the  w'hole  of  the  Chinese  territory.  But 
we  are  entitled  to  express  the  hope  that  the  course  of  mundane  affairs  may 
so  shape  itself  as  that  such  a  calamity  may  be  indefinitely  delayed  ;  or, 
if  it  be  inevitable,  that  it  may  fall  to  the  lot  of  some  nation  to  take  up 
the  reins  w'hich  shall  have  the  will  as  well  as  the  pow'er  to  use  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  milkons  concerned. 

The  speculation  seems  here  to  suggest  itself,  whether  there  is  a  West¬ 
ern  Power  at  all  likely  to  find  itself  placed  in  this  position,  or  which 
may  be  considered  a  suitable  instrument  for  carrying  out  the  work  of 
reconstruction.  The  sphere  of  selection  is  limited.  England  and  Rus¬ 
sia,  as  far  as  can  at  present  be  foreseen,  appear  to  be  the  only  two 
Powers  whose  mission  or  interest  seems  likely  to  impel  their  influence 
Eastwards.  Any  idea  that  England  will  ever  deliberately  enter  upon 
the  possession  of  even  a  part  of  Chinese  territory  may  at  once  be  dis¬ 
missed  as  unworthy  to  be  entertained.  Although  her  vast  trade  and 
-world- wide  associatiors  are  peipetually  landing  her  in  perplexing  com¬ 
plications  wuth  Eastern  tribes,  complications,  too,  which  at  times,  in 
despite  of  herself,  end  in  conquest  or  annexation,  still  her  modem  policy 
is  anything  but  aggressive;  and  if  there  be  one  collision  w’hieh  the 
English  people  would  be  less  inclined  to  tolerate  lhan  another,  it 
would  be  that  of  a  little  war  entered  upon  for  the  mere  purpose  of  ter¬ 
ritorial  acquisition  or  philanthropic  reform.  China,  moreover,  is  no 
mere  petty  principality  like  Abyssinia,  Ashantee,  or  Afghanistan,  that 
she  had  need  be  liable  to  the  risk  of  annihilation  or  annexation,  even 
should  she  again  unhappily  venture  to  take  up  arms  against  England  on 
account  of  a  mere  trade  dispute.  But  with  Russia  the  case  is  materially 
different.  An  acquisitive  policy  has  been  traditional  w'ith  her  ever  since 
Peter  the  Great,  with  prophetic  foresight,  laid  down  the  lines  by  which 
her  future  conduct  -was  to  be  guided ;  and  political  interest  has  rione  the 
less  urged  her  on  to  extend  her  possessions  Asia-wards,  and  to  secure  as 
much  seaboard  in  any  direction  as  will  suit  her  ambitious  designs.  Con¬ 
quests  in  Asia,  moreover,  provide  a  convenient  safety-valve  for  adven¬ 
turous.  discontented,  or  unscrupulous  spirits,  who  might  occasion  mis¬ 
chief  at  home,  and  who  cannot  otherwise  be  readily  disposed  of  ;  whilst 
they  at  the  same  time  have  the  effect  of  furnishing  that  outlet  for  a 
through  trade  which  has  always  been  the  Russian  merchant’s  dream. 
Russia  has  already,  as  is  wrell  known,  rectified  her  frontier  on  the  north 
and  west  of  China,  seriously  to  the  diminution  of  the  area  not  so  long 
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ago  comprised  by  the  latter,  and,  by  a  well-directed  combination  of 
courage  and  craft,  she  h;is  within  the  last  twenty  years  succeeded  in 
conquering  or  annexing  extensive  and  fertile  tracts  of  country  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia.  What  more  likely,  therefore,  than  that,  octopus-like,  she 
should  continue  to  stretch  out  her  huge  tentacles  further  and  further, 
until  they  embrace  some  of  the  broad  and  fair  provinces  of  China  with¬ 
in  their  omnivorous  grasp  ?  The  advantage  of  such  an  acquisition  to 
Russia  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  Russian  press,  it  is  true,  depre¬ 
cates  the  acquisition  of  new  territory,  as  being  calculated  to  hinder  the 
economical  development  of  the  people,  and  seriously  to  increase  the 
present  difficulties  of  the  empire  ;  and  there  can  be  l'ttle  doubt  that  the 
dominions  of  the  Czar  are  far  too  disproportioned  to  the  numerical  sum 
of  his  subjects  to  admit  of  their  having  realized,  as  they  might  have 
done,  the  immense  natural  riches  of  the  empire.  But  with  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  almost  any  part  of  China  proper,  Russia  would  gain  territory 
already  thickly  peopled  to  her  hand,  and  possessed  of  r  ch  resources  of 
every  kind  ;  and,  could  she  approach  the  sea  in  any  direction,  she  would 
acquire — what  is  so  important  to  her  maritime  and  commercial  develop¬ 
ment — a  coast-line  that  would  go  far  towards  giving  her  the  command¬ 
ing  position  as  a  naval  Power  which  has  always  been  one  of  her  most 
cherished  ambitions. 

And  what  a  glorious  field  would  thereby  be  afforded  her  for  develop¬ 
ing  her  political  designs  !  Instead  of  beating  her  wings  to  her  own  dis¬ 
comfiture  against  the  bars  which  England  must  always  throw  about  her 
as  long  as  she  persists  in  her  attempts  to  absorb  Turkey,  or  exercise  a 
covert  influence  over  the  tribes  on  our  Indian  frontier,  she  would,  if  she 
pressed  China-wards  in  preference,  find  unlimited  opportunities  for  in¬ 
creasing  her  resources,  enlarging  her  territory,  and  extending  her  sway, 
no  nation  caring,  or  being  called  upon,  to  say  her  nay.  That  she  would 
prove  the  most  suitable  Power  to  be  entrusted  with  so  tremendous  a  re¬ 
sponsibility,  is  an  assertion  that  few  would  care  to  hazard  without  large 
qualification.  The  pitiless  despotism  which  characterizes  the  Russian 
rule  at  home,  the  unrelenting  harshness  with  which  she  has  treated  her 
Polish  subjects,  even  to  the  studious  stamping  out  of  the  nationalism  of 
the  people,  and  the  license  which  has  distinguished  the  grasp  by  Russian 
officials  of  civil  power  in  Central  Asia,  scarcely  tend  to  render  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  extension  of  her  sway  to  China  very  encouraging.  But,  as 
has  been  already  advanced,  a  Russian  administration  is  not  without  its 
advantages,  as  compared  to  a  Chinese,  and,  unless  a  radical  reform  can 
be  looked  for  in  the  existing  system  of  Government  in  China  itself,  a 
prospect  at  best  problematical,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  her  people 
might  fare  worse  than  pass  under  the  domination  of  the  Czar. 

For  the  Chinese  concerned,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  loss  might  be 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  coustrued  into  a  gain.  They  would  require  an 
autocratic  and  despotic  Government  very  similar  to  their  own,  only 
giore  powerful  and  practical  in  its  operation  and  results ;  and,  if  only 
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ane  could  hope  that  the  rights  and  prejudices  of  the  people  could  be 
respected,  and  their  general  interests  consulted,  the  change  would,  on  the 
whole,  prove  an  advantageous  one  for  the  annexed  territories  generally. 
In  one  respect,  at  anjT  rate,  such  a  substitution  might  certainly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  bring  about  a  material  amelioration  of  the  present  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  country  at  large;  and  that  is  the  improvement  of 
general  communication  throughout  the  empire.  Railways  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  forthwith  introduced,  telegraphs  laid  down,  river  channels 
cleared  and  deepened,  canals  restored  and  maintained,  and  the  many 
obstacles  which  now  clog  a  might-be  flourishing  trade  permanently 
removed.  China,  in  fact,  only  needs  a  lion-hearted,  capable,  and  pro¬ 
gressive  Government  in  order  to  encourage  the  enterprise  of  her  people, 
bring  out  their  many  excellent  characteristics,  and  develop  the  prolific 
natural  resources  which  she  undoubtedly  possesses,  in  her  own  interest 
and  that  of  the  world  in  general ;  and,  provided  always  such  a  result 
cao  be  attained,  combined  with  a  discreet  and  paternal  care  for  the  people 
themselves,  no  one  had  need  deprecate  the  substitution  of  a  foreign  for 
a  native  yoke. 

It  might  be  objected,  Why  should  not  such  a  thorough  reconstruction 
and  subsequent  healthy  development  be  attainable  under  the  present 
dynasty,  or,  at  any  rate,  under  a  purely  native  rule  ?  To  this  we  reply, 
that  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  Chinese  to  initiate  reform  or  carry  it 
honestly  and  steadily  out.  Neither  the  rulers  nor  the  ruled  appreciate 
its  necessity ;  and,  could  they  be  enlightened  sufficiently  to  perceive  it, 
they  do  not  possess  the  strength  of  character  and  fixity  of  purpose  to 
follow’  out  implicitly  the  course  pointed  out.  A  curious  example  of  this 
lack  of  interest  and  resolve  was  to  be  observed  as  regards  the  foreign- 
drilled  levies  raised  at  the  instance  of  their  foreign  advisers  after  the 
treaty  of  Tientsin.  Men  and  money  were  readily  provided  to  the  extent 
suggested,  and  the  men  easily  learnt  the  drill.  But  the  foreign  in¬ 
structors  had  always  to  superintend  the  paying  of  wrages  in  order  to 
prevent  peculation  by  the  native  officers,  and,  the  moment  their  vigilant 
eyes  were  removed,  drill  and  discipline  were  voted  a  nuisance  by  officers 
and  men  alike,  arms  and  accoutrements  ceased  to  be  kept  in  order,  and 
the  force  rapidly  assumed  its  purely  Chinese  character.  Relics  of  these 
levies  exist  at  this  moment,  but  the  most  unremitting  patience  and 
effort  have  been  needed  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  officers  to  maintain 
them  in  a  state  of  anything  like  respectable  discipline  or  effectiveness. 
A  recent  writer*  calls  attention  to  the  stupendous  efforts  which  the  ; 
Chinese  Government  has  of  late  been  making  towards  a  reorganization 
of  its  naval  and  military  resources  upon  Western  principles,  and  to  the 
remarkable  success  which  has  in  consequence  attended  its  campaigns  in 
Western  China  and  Central  Asia.  But  these  measures  have  all  ovred 
their  conception  and  execution  to  foreign  energy,  enterprise,  and  ability; 

1  ‘  '  '  "  -V - - - - 

•Captain  C.  A.  G.  Bridve,  R.N.:  “The  Revival  of  the  Warlike  Power  of  Cliiuaj” 
Fra^o^s  Magazine ,  June,  1879.  * 
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and,  as  -will  be  presently  shown,  wherever  the  salutary  influence  of  theee 
is  weakened  or  removed,  disorganization  and  relapse  are  sure  to  be  the 
result.  Something  has,  no  doubt,  been  accomplished  wi  hin  the  last 
twenty  years  towards  opening  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  Government  to 
the  wisdom  of  assuming  a  recognized  place  in  the  comity  of  nations, 
and  inducing  it  to  introduce  various  domestic  measures  of  a  useful  and 
progressive  nature.  But,  after  all,  pressure  from  without,  and  that  of 
the  most  painstaking  and  persistent  character,  has  been  needed  to  effect 
what  little  has  been  done.  Let  this  influence  be  removed :  let  the  able 
customs  organization  nowin  vogue  be  taken  out  of  alien  hands;  let 
foreign  Ministers  cease  to  impress  upon  the  State  departments  the  im¬ 
perative  importance  of  waking  up  to  international  and  domestic  respon¬ 
sibilities  :  let  arsenals  be  deprived  of  foreign  superintendence ;  let 
steamers  throw  overboard  their  foreign  masters,  mates,  and  engim  ers ; 
in  a  word,  let  China  try  to  keep  afloat  without  corks,  and  what  will  be 
the  consequence  ?  Corruption  would  inevitably  fatten  on  and  extinguish 
foreign  trade  ;  foreign  representatives  would  find  Pekin  too  hot  to  hold 
them :  arsenals  would  gradually  languish  and  cease  to  work  :  native- 
owned  steamers  would  leave  off  plying  the  waters :  and  the  whole 
country  would  eventually  fall  back  into  a  condition  of  even  more  rapid 
decadence  than  that  in  which  it  was  found  when  England  first  interfered 
to  prop  it  up.  What  is  perhaps  more  melancholy  to  contemplate,  there 
would  be  few,  if  any,  of  her  most  ardent  patriots  but  would  congratu¬ 
late  themselves  on  the  miserable  change. 

China  may,  perhaps,  be  saved  from  an  eventual  collapse,  or  from 
falling  under  the  swav  of  all -grasping  Russia ;  but  it  can  only  be  by  a 
universal  development  of  the  existing  system  of  extraneous  aid.  "What 
has  been  done  for  her  customs  revenue  must  be  extended  to  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  State,  and  the  employment  of  foreign  heads  and  hands 
must  be  rendered  so  general  as  even  to  permeate  the  ramifications  of 
the  executive  in  the  eighteen  provinces.  But  then  the  difficulty  sug¬ 
gests  itself,  Wohere  is  the  personnel  needful  for  such  a  mighty  organiza¬ 
tion  to  be  found,  with  the  talent  and  probity  equal  to  the  charge? 
England  has  proved  it  possible,  in  the  case  of  India,  to  produce  a  corps 
of  administrators  who  possess  a  character  for  ability,  uprightness,  and 
h'gh-minded  devotion  to  duty,  to  which  the  world  can  show  no  equal. 
But,  as  experience  has  so  far  proved,  political  balance  at  Pekin  demands 
that  the  prizes  open  to  competition  in  the  Chinese  service  should  be 
distributed  equally  amongst  subjects  of  all  nationalities  in  treaty  rela¬ 
tions  with  China  f  and  in  such  a  huge  army  of  employes  as  the  exigency 
would  require,  and  most  of  whom  would  probably  owe  their  selection 
to  patronage  rather  than  to  merit,  it  could  not  be  but  that  many  would 
find  a  place  who  might  prove  even  greater  curses  to  the  governed  than 
the  worst  type  of  the  Chinese  mandarins  themselves.  Moreover,  such 
an  innovation  would  practically  amount  to  placing  the  entire  nation 
under  foreign  authority,  and  it  may  be  queried  whether  it  would  not  be 
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more  advantageous  for  the  people  to  have  one  uniform  foreign  rule 
universally  substituted  for  the  native,  than  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  $,n 
executive  formed  of  such  heterogeneous  materials  as  those  We  have 
described. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  consider  here  a  suggestion,  which  has 
been  thrown  out  by  more  than  one  representative  of  the  English  press,  as 
to  the  identity  of  British  interests  with  those  of  China  in  resisting  the 
insidious  advances  of  Russia  eastwards,  and  the  expediency  of  giving 
the  former  our  sympathy,  if  not  material  support,  in  her  endeavor  to 
recover  Kaldja  from  Russian  cupidity.  What  British  interests  comprise 
in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  may  be  summed  up  in  a,  few  words.  Rec¬ 
tification  and  consolidation  of  certain  portions  of  the  frontier  of  British 
India,  the  maintenance  as  far  as  possible  of  neutral  and  independent 
Khanates  to  act  as  “buffers”  between  her  territories  and  those  of 
Russia,  and  the  development  of  a  free  and  active  trade  between  the  In¬ 
dian  and  Central  Asian  markets.  It  seems  scarcely  worth  the  trouble 
of  refuting  any  arguments  that  could  be  brought  forward  to  prove  that 
the  concession  of  a  covert  or  direct  support  to  China  in  the  Kuodja  con¬ 
troversy  would  be  likely  to  advantage  England  in  any  one  of  these  re¬ 
spects.  On  the  contrary,  her  interference  would  more  probably  im¬ 
peril  her  interest  under  each  head,  and  would  most  certaiulv  have  the 
effect  of  greatly  incensing  a  Power  which,  with  all  its  ill-will,  has  al¬ 
ready  shown  its  desire  to  conciliate,  by  withdrawing  at  our  request  the 
mfiuence  which  it  had  been  tempted  in  view'  of  certain  contingencies 
to  use  to  our  disadvantage  in  Afghanistan ;  a  Power,  loo,  which 
must  and  will  pursue  its  career  of  acquisition  in  Central  Asia,  whatever 
we  may  say  or  do  to  the  contrary  ;  and  with  which,  in  view  of  its  pro¬ 
bable  future  there,  it  is  manifestly  to  our  interest  as  holders  of  India  to 
live  on  neighborly  terms.  To  quote  a  recent  writer  on  the  subject,* 
*’ Our  object,  now  should  be  rather  to  initiate  a  frank  understanding 
with  Russia  as  to  the  aims  of  our  respective  policies,  to  secure  her 
agreement  to  definite  boundaries  to  the  spheres  of  influence  of  both 
Powers,  and  to  form,  so  far  as  is  possible,  a  union  of  interests  with  her 
in  the  future  development  of  Asia.” 

Even  were  China  to  pledge  herself  to  grant  us  all  the  advantages 
which  we  should  have  to  bargain  for  as  a  consideration  f  r  committing 


yo 
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Panthys,  w  ho  may  suddenly  ris  j  up  and  wivst  h 
from  her.  Then,  again,  it  must  be  remembered  what  an  alliance  with 
such  a  Government  as  that  of  China  is  likely  to  involve.  Her  civil 
administration,  based  although  it  may  be  on  a  system  excellently  well 
suited  to  a  people  like  the  Chinese,  is  so  weakened,  save  in  a  fewr 
isolated  instances,  by  the  incapacity,  and  so  debased  by  the  venality  of 
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its  executive,  that  it  has  long  since  forfeited  the  confidence  and  good¬ 
will  of  the  masses,  and  rebellion  has  only  to  raise  its  head  to  find  a 
fruitful  soil  for  its  speedy  growth  and  development.  Her  army  is 
numerically  large,  and  can  be  recruited  without  difficulty,  and  she  has 
constantly  at  command  any  quantity  of  the  most  approved  war  material, 
so  long  as  there  are  foreigners  to  sell  and  she  has  the  money  to  buy ;  to 
say  nothing  of  what  she  can  now  to  a  certain  extent  manufacture  for 
herself.  But  of  strategy  and  the  general  s  deuce  of  war  her  officers  are 
entirely  ignorant,  and  beyond  the  capability  of  hurling  huge  masses  of 
men  at  the  enemy,  irrespective  of  all  consequences,  she  is  in  no  way 
formidable  as  a  military  Power  in  the  European  sense  of  the  term,  nor 
could  her  troops  permanently  hope  to  hold  their  own  against  those  of 
any  Western  State.  Even  the  Japanese,  in  the  little  affair  with  China 
which  threatened  the  peaceful  relation  of  the  two  countries  not  long 
ago,  showed  themselves  quite  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  their  sailors 
and  soldiers  pined  to  exhibit  their  prowess,  and  prove  the  value  of  their 
recent  acquirements  in  the  aid  of  war,  as  against  the  conservative  and 
unpractical  Chinese.  If  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare  are  to  the  Chinese 
a  sealed  book,  still  less  can  they  be  said  to  appreciate  its  humane  side. 
Their  officers  fail  to  value  the  necessity,  and  indeed  do  not  seem  to  pos¬ 
sess  the  power,  of  protecting  their  own  countrymen  from  the  general 
license  which  marks  the  march  of  soldiery  through,  or  the  military  oc- 
c-upation  of,  any  peaceable  district ;  and  in  the  wholesale  barbarities 
which  invariably  distinguish  their  triumphs  over  a  conquered  foe,  they 
are  scarcely. to  be  surpassed  by  savages  of  the  lowest  type.  Little  more 
can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Chinese  in  respect  of  their  relations  with 
England  and  other  Western  nations.  They  have  treaties  of  peace  and 
commerce  with  the  leading  Powers,  it  is  true,  and  they  do  not  fail 
to  act  up  to  the  strict  letter  of  these  engagements  as  construed  by 
themselves.  But  the  whole  history  of  their  foreign  intercourse  since  1842 
has  shown  that  the  Chinese  Government  has  borne  with  ill  grace 
the  restrictions  thus  imposed  upon  it,  and  has  embraced  every 
opportunity  to  evade  them  in  spirit,  whilst  professing  to  carry  them 
out  in  the  letter.  Trade  has  been  everywhere  hampered  by  vexatious 
imposts  cunningly  introduced  on  all  kinds  of  pretexts,  and  as  pertina¬ 
ciously  persisted  in,  in  spite  of  pointed  remonstrances  on  the  part  of 
foreign  representatives.  Outrages  of  a  glaring  kind  have  been  passed 
over  without  redress,  or  perhaps  with  a  show  of  redress  so  ingeniously 
conceded  as  to  evince  distinct  sympathy  with  the  perpetrators  of  the 
deeds  complained  of:  and  the  case  must  be  rare.'if  not  unheard  of,  in 
which  the  initiative  has  been  voluntarily  taken  by  a  Chinese  official  in 
righting  a  wrong  suffered  by  a  foreigner  at  the  hands  of  a  Chinese. 
Amicable  relations  prevail  between  the  various  foreign  communities  and 
the  native  population  by  whom  they  are  surrounded  ;  but  these  may  be 
traced  rather  to  the  innate  good-nature  of  the  people,  and  the  forbear¬ 
ing  conduct  of  the  44  grangers  from  afar,”  than  to  any  direct  effort  on 
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the  part  of  the  native  authorities  to  encourage  and  develop  friendly 
feeiing.  The  Chinese  Court  still  affects  to  regard  the  Emperor  as  the 
Supreme  Ruler  of  all  People  under  Heaven ;  its  recognition  of  foreign 
Ministers  accredited  to  it  seems  never  to  have  advanced  beyond  the  not 
very  flattering  ceremonial  which  accorded  them  a  so-called  audience  in 
a  body  a  fewr  years  ago  ;  and  the  relations  between  the  representatives 
and  the  high  officials  at  Pekin  cannot  as  yet  be  said  to  have  entered 
upon  a  phase  which  may  strictly  be  styled  cordial ;  and  all  this,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  Chinese  representatives  to  Western  Courts  have  been 
treated  with  all  the  ceremony  and  consideration  due  to  their  official 
position,  and  have  been  received  into  the  highest  society  of  foreign 
capitals,  rot  only  without  demur,  but  with  a  warmth  and  hospitality, 
which,  whilst  on  the  spot,  they  have  themselves  been  the  first  to  ac¬ 
knowledge.*  Under  these  circumstances,  with  a  civil  administration  so 

*  Apropos  of  these  remarks  it  is  worth  while  quoting  here  a  memorial  by  the  ex- 
Ambassador  Koo  Sung-t’ao,  published  in  the  Lindon  and  China  Telegraph  of  7th 
July.  1879.  as  the  first  presented  to  the  Throne  on  his  return  to  China,  and  in  which 
the  best  that  he  can  say  of  England,  notwithstanding  his  cordial  reception  and 
marvellous  experiences,  -seems  to  be  that  he  was  “  excessively  cast  down  in  a 
strange  country.”  where.  “  had  he  been  put  into  a  ditch,  there  would  have  been  no¬ 
body  to  cover  him  with  earth.”  The  very  name  of  the  place  to  which  he  was  ac¬ 
credited  appears  to  have  been  beneath  mention  to  his  august  master.  The  Peking 
Gazette  of  the  3rd  moon,  3rd  day,  contains  the  following  memorial  from  Koo  Sung- 
t’ao.  late  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  to  the  Emperor “  Your  ser¬ 
vant,”  he  writes,  “has  suffered  from  many  bodily  infirmities.  Relying  upon  the 
the  hcavcnlv  (?.  e.  vour  Majesty’s)  grace,  I  was  ap:  oiuted  to  go  abroad  on  sendee  of 
heavy  responsibility.  I  am  now  feeble  with  age,  having  served  at  so  great  a  distance  ; 
I  also  deplore  mv  etuniditv.  and  am  extremely  apprehensive  of  my  inability  in  per¬ 
forming  the  functions  devolving  upon  me.  Since  the  sixth  or  seventh  moon  of  the 
year  before  last  1  have  suffered  from  insomnia.  A  year  ago  my  spirits  became  daily 
more  abattu.  In  the  second  month  of  last  year  I  suddenly  experienced  phlegm 
rising  in  my  month,  and  vomited  fresh  red  blood,  without  being  able  to  stop  it,  so 
that  m  a  trice  a  basin  would  get  quite  fulh  I  consider  that  my  life  has  been  marked 
'jyy  increasing  afflictions  \  mv  respiration  is  impeded  ’  I  am  agitated  and  nei'x  ous  , 
already  I  have  contracted  an  asthma,  and  this  I  certainly  had  not  formerly.  Exces¬ 
sively  "cast  down,  in  a  strange  country  several  tens  of  thousands  of  ii  away,  I 
thought  that  if  I  were  put  in  a  ditch  there  would  be  nobody  to  cover  me  with  earth. 
Fortunately,  bv  virtue  of  the  heavenly  <?.  Imperial)  compassion,  having  been  gra¬ 
ciously  permitted  to  give  irb  my  office,  all  that  remains  of  me  protractedly  wearing  out 
my  failino-  breath,  is  due  to  the  overflowing  grace  of  the  Holy  Lord  (the  Emperor). 
Durin"  the  two  years  I  have  been  abroad  I  have  passed  under  the  hands  of  foreign 
doctors  not  a  few,  who  have  felt  my  pulse  and  administered  medicine  in  a  manner 
very  different  from  native  practitioners.  In  relieving  my  indigestion  and  removing 
the  torpor  [of  my  liver]  they  occasion  lly  produced  some  little  effect ;  lint  my  consti¬ 
tution  became  weaker  every  day,  and  there  was  no  restoring  it.  After  casting  about 
this  wav  and  that,  there  seemed  but  one  resource  left  to  me— to  take  advantage  of  a 
steamer  bound  forFu  (i.  e.,  Shanghai),  and  then  to  return  by  way  of  the  Yangtsze 
River  to  my  native  place  and  put  myseif  under  medical  advice.  Prostrate  I  im¬ 
plore  the  Heavenly  Compassion  to  grant  me  three  months’  leave  of  absence,  in  order 
to  establish  a  complete  cure,  so  that  perhaps  I  may  not  contract  disease  that  will 
prove  incurable.  After  vour  servant  has  got  home  it  will  be  his  duty  to  report  early 
the  dav  of  his  arrival,  and  he  earnestly  desires  that  he  may  be  restored  to  health, 
Then  I  will  return  to  the  capital  to  resume  my  functions,  and  implore  that  some 
trifling  post  may  be  given  me  that  I  may  testify  my  gratitude  by  strenuous  exe  rtions, 
like  a  dpg  or  a  horse.  Wherefore  I,  your  humble  servant,  now  beg  fpr  leave  of  ab- 
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effete  and  corrupt,  a  military  Power,  so  unpractical,  a  style  of  warfare 
so  barbarous,  and  a  Government  so  wanting  in  the  honest  desire  to 
conciliate,  can  it  be _  thought  politic  to  go  out  of  our  way  in  order  to 
further  its  pretentions,  and  that  to  the  prejudice  of  a  Power  which, 
with  all  its  faults,  is  progressive  in  its  tendencies,  and  prepared  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  our  international  rights,  and  which  more  nearly  approaches 
us  in  recognising  the  duty  of  consulting  the  material  interests  of  the 
people  subjected  to  its  sway?  The  little  experience  at  any  rate  which 
,  we  have  had  of  the  results  of  co-operation  with  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  has  not  been  such  as  to  encourage  us  in  a  repetition  of  the  experi¬ 
ment.  Take,  for  example,  the  important  aid  given  by  England  in  clear¬ 
ing  the  province  of  Kiangsu  of  rebels  in  1302-63,  and  1  hereby  bringing 
about  the  eventual  extermination  of  the  Taepings.  Such  a  service,  it 
might  be  presumed,  would  have  earned  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the 
nation,  and  induced  a  cordiality  of  sentiment  towards  their  benefactors 
which  would  have  exhibited  itself  in  an  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  Government  to  relax  the  restrictions  and  remove  the  vexations 
by  which  mutual  relations  had  up  to  that  time  been  beset.  But  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  kind  transpired.  No  special  and  national  recognition  of  the 
service  rendered  was  ever  accorded ;  and,  so  far  from  any  improve¬ 
ment  being  observable,  as  a  consequence,  in  Brit'sh  relations  with 
China,  these  were  marked  in  the  sequel  by  some  of  the  most  trying  and 
difficult  crises  with  which  we  have  had  to  deal.  More  than  this,  the. 
very  moment  of  triumph  was  disgraced  by  an  act  of  treachery  in  the 
deliberate  murder  of  the  surrendered  rebel  chiefs  at  Soochow,  which 
must  have  induced  in  the  mind  of  Colonel  Gordon,  II. E.,  the  keenest 
regret  that  he  had  ever  embarked  his  honour  and  expended  his  labours 
in  the  cause  of  such  allies.  The  onlv  other  instance  in  which  British  in- 
fluence  was  brought  to  bear  towards  rescuing  the  Chinese  Government 
from  an  awkward  dilemma  was  when  the  Japanese  threatened  reprisals 
for  outrages  committed  against  their  subjects,  and  went  the  length  of 
sending  a  considerable  force  to  occupy  the  island  of  Formosa.  Hostilities 
had  commenced,  and  the  war  might  have  proved  a  protracted  if  not  haz¬ 
ardous  one  for  the  Chinese,  had  not  H.B.MJs  Minister  voluntered  his 
services  as  mediator,  a  id  succeeded  in  arranging  matters  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  both  parties,  and  with  as  little  loss  of  prestige  to  the  Chinese 
as  they  had  any  right  to  expect.  Here,  again,  if  any  gratitude  was 
felt,  there  was  no  public  recognition  of  the  service  rendered,  and  the 
obligation  certainly  left  no  appreciable  trace  upon  the  subsequent  policy 
of  the  Government ;  for,  in  the  very  next  difficulty  with  China  which 
occurred  not  long  -  after — namely,  the  official  murder  of  Margary — it 
needed  the  pressure  of  our  demands  to  the  very  verge  of  war,  in  order 
to  procure  the  vaguest  attempt  at  redress,  and  then  we  had  to  rest 

sence  on  account  of  my  ill-health,  and  respectfully  present  the  petition  in  which  my 
request  is  lucidly  set  forth,  entreating  with  reverence  that  the  sacred  glance  may  rest 
upon  it.” 
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contented  with  commercial  concessions  as  a  makeweight  for  the  sub¬ 
stantial  justice  which  could  not,  or  would  not,  be  granted. 

To  conclude,  China,  nationally  considered,  is  in  a  state  of  decline. 
The  very  efforts  which  the  more  enlightened  amongst  her  statesmen  are 
now  making  towards  rescuing  her  from  the  collapse  which  threatens 
show  how  desperate  they  consider  her  case,  and  how  anxious  they  are 
to  prevent  or  even  delay  the  catastrophe.  Her  history,  it  is  true,  shows 
that  although  she  has  passed  through  a  series  of  such  periodical  lapses, 
she  has  ever  exhibited  a  wonderful  power  of  recuperation  more  or  less 
effective  in  its  nature  and  extent.  But  these  changes  have  been  experi¬ 
enced  at  times  when  she  was  comparatively  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
w  orld.  Her  political  crises  were  never  before  complicated  by  the  inter¬ 
position  of  a  foreign  element,  such  as  must  be  the  case  in  any  revolution 
through  which  she  may  hereafter  pass.  Mr.  Robert  Hart,  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Customs,  Joseph-like,  has  done  China  good  service  m 
reorganizing  the  maritime  revenue  department,  and  advocating  reform 
generally  in  the  policy  and  practice  of  the  State ;  and  did  China  know 
her  own  interest  she  would  largely  develop  and  extend  the  advantages 
of  a  foreign  admixture  in  her  whole  system  of  executive.  But  Hr. 
Hart’s  efforts  must  have  a  limited  result  at  best,  and  they  can  only 
serve  to  put  off  the  evil  day.  He  cannot  reform  the  nature  of  the 
Chinese  mandarin  :  and  until  there  is  a  radical  change  in  this  respect 
there  can  be  little  hope  of  reconstruction  and  progress  under  puie  > 
native  guidance.  The  process  becomes  the  more  embarrassing  ana 
futile  writh  aggressive  foreign  Powers  pressing  on  all  sides  wit  eir 
irresistible  influence  and  exacting  pretensions.  China  mus  m  im  , 
and  as  at  present  constituted,  yield  to  one  or  the  other,  an  11 
promises  to  be  the  one  whose  ambition  and  interests  w  1  pro  la 
her  to  turn  the  opportunity  to  advantage.  It  may  not  be  the  best 
that  can  befall  any  part  of  China  to  be  Russianized,  but  it  will  be  a 
better  alternative  for  her  people  to  be  subjected  to  the  swa\  of  aci  lhzec 
and  civilizing  Power  than  to  become  the  prey  to  interminable  civ il  vais 
It  will  be  better,  moreover,  for  England  and  other  nations  v  ^ 
interest  in  the  question  is  mainly  commercial,  that  Chinas  rnilho 
should  be  brought  under  a  vigorous  and  progressive  Government,  awe 
and  willing  to  develop  the  vast  trade  resources  at  their  disposal,  tna 
that  they  should  decimate  themselves  and  rum  their  countiy  }  1  ‘ 

petual  internecine  strife.  Whether  it  will  be  to  the.  interest  o  &  . 
m  apolitical  point  of  view  that  Russia  should  attain  the  commanding 
position  which  the  possession  of  any  part  of  China  would  un  oi  } 
secure  her,  is  an  entirely  different  question;  If  it  be  a  danger,  it  is  a 
danger  which  she  must  look  in  the  face,  for  everything  seems  op 
to  the  possibility  of  such  a  consummation.  But  no  consideration 
political  expediency  or  self-preservation  can  certainly  warrant  her  in  in¬ 
terfering  as  yet ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  may  never  come  when 
she  shall  be  called  upon  to  thwart  the  ambitious  designs  of  her  great 
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rival  in  Asian  dominion  in  the  extreme  East,  as  she  has  so  long  and  so 
successfully  endeavoured  to  do  in  countries  more  directly  affecting  her 
political  power  and  prestige  in  Europe  and  India. 

Waltep.  H.  Medeuest,  in  The  Contemporary  Review. 


IN  SWEDEN. 

It  is  not  beautiful  in  Sweden,  but  it  is  very  pretty  ;  if  everything  were 
net  so  very  much  alike,  it  would  be  very  pretty  indeed.  The  whole 
country  as  far  north  as  Upsala  is  like  an  exaggerated  Surrey — littte  hills 
covered  with  fir-woods  and  bilberries,  brilliant,  glistening  little  lakes 
sleeping  in  sandy  hollows,  but  all  just  like  one  another. 

We  turned  aside  in  our  way  from  Helsingbcrg  to  the  north  to  visit  the 
old  university  of  Lund,  the  Oxford  of  Sweden,  a  sleepy  city,  where  the 
students  lead  a  separate  life  in  lodgings  of  their  own,  only  being  united 
in  the  public  lectures  :  for  in  Sweden,  as  in  Italy,  the  taking  of  a  degree 
only  proves  that  the  graduates  have  passed  a  certain  number  of  examin¬ 
ations,  not,  as  in  England,  that  they  have  lived  together  for  three  years 
at  least,  forming  their  character  and  taste  by  mutual  companionship  and 
intimacy.  The  cathedral  of  Lund  is  a  most  noble  Norman  building, 
with  giants  and  dwarfs  sculptured  against  the  pillars  of  its  grand  crypt, 
and  a  glorious  archbishop’s  tomb,  green  and  mossy  with  damp. 

An  immense  railway  journey,  by  day  and  night  through  the  endless 
forests,  brought  us  to  Stockholm,  where  we  arrived  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing.  Though  the  town  is  little  beyond  an  ugly  collection  of  featureless 
modem  streets,  the  situation  is  quite  exquisite,  for  the  city  occupies  a 
succession  of  islets  between  Lake  Malar  and  the  Baltic,  surrounding,  on 
a  central  isle,  the  huge  Palace  built  from  stately  designs  of  Count  Tessin 
in  the  middle  of  the  last-  century,  and  the  old  church  of  Riddarholmen, 
where  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  many  other  royal  persons  repose  beneath 
the  banner- hung  arches. 

It  sounds  odd,  but,  next  to  the  Palace,  the  most  imposing  building  in 
Stockholm  is  certainly  the  Grand  Hotel  Rydberg,  which  is  most  com¬ 
fortable  and  economical,  in  spite  of  its  palatial  aspect.  There  is  no 
table  d’hote,  and  everything  is  paid  for  at  the  time,  in  the  excellent  res¬ 
taurant  on  the  first  floor  of  the  hotel.  Here  a  side-table  is  always  cov¬ 
ered  with  dainties  peculiarly  Swedish,  com  and  birch  brandy,  and  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  potted  fish,  with  fresh  butter  and  olives,  and  it  is  the  uni- 
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vprsal  custom  in  Sweden  to  attack  the  side-table  before  sitting  down 
.  +v»o  remilar  dinner  The  rooms  in  the  hotel  are  excellent,  and 
tL-hfrontgwindows  overlook  all  that  is  most  character  istic  in  Stockholm 
-theffioiLTview  down  the  fiord  of  the  Baltic;  its  farther r  hilly  banK 
eoverecl  with  houses  and  churches ;  the  bridge  at  the  junction  of  tne 
Baltic  and  Lake  Malar,  which  is  the  centre  of  life  m  the  capital,  and  th- 
Utde  nbasur  -anLi!  below,  where  hundreds  of  people  are  constantly 
eati^  and  drinking  under  ihe  trees,  and  whence  strains  of  music  are 
wafted  late  into  the  summer  night;  the  mighty  palace  dommating  tn^ 
principal  island  and  the  little  steam-gondolas  filled  with  people,  h.d 
rlari  andh'SS  through  the  waters  from  one  island  to  anoth.i.  -a- 
ho^rn  where  watefs  are  many  and  bridges  few.  these  steam-gondolas 
are  the  chief  means  of  communication,  and  we  made  great  n^  taea^ 
th-  passages  costing  twelve  o6re,  or  one  penny.  The  gi cat  whit-  sea- 
poising  over  the  water-streets  or  floating  upon  the  waves,  are  also 

a  The  museumsof  Stockholm  have  little  to  call  for  any  especial  notice^ 
except  a  -rand  statue  of  the  sleeping  Endymion  from  the  \  ida 
Adriana,  and  the  curious  collection  of  royal  clothes  down  to  toe  Pres® 
flat-  a  gallery  of  costume  like  that  which  once  existed  m  London  at  the 
Tower  Royal'  The  chief  curiosity  which  the  Swedish  collection  con¬ 
tains’  is  the  hat  worn  by  Charles  XII.  when  he  was  allied  in  which  the 
upward  prom-ess  of  the  bullet  can  be  traced  proving  that  the  king  a 
K  was  faused  bv  an  assassin.  and  not  the  result  of  a  chance  shot 
from  the  wads  of  Frederikshald  No  especial  features  mar*  the  interior 
of  the  Palace,  though  the  Koyal  Stable  for  a  nundred  ana  forty-s-x 
hors-s  is  worthy  of  a  visit ;  and  the  churches  are  uninteresting,  ex— pv 
perhaps  St.  Nicholas,  the  coronation  church,  which  contams  Ue  helmet 
Ll  spurs  of  St.  Olaf.  stolen  from  Throndtjem.  Riddarholmen  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  church;  it  is  rather  a  great  sepulchral  hall 
huucr  with  trophies,  haviug  a  few  tombs  on  the  floor  oi  the  building, 
and  vaults  opening  under  the  sidewalls,  in  whicn  the  different  groups 
of  roval  persons  are  buried  together  as  families.  I  nder  a  chapel  01 
the  left  lies  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  justly  popular  great-grandson  pf 
Gustavus  Wasa,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  and  who.  as  a  soaliei, 
treneral.  and  king,  ever  knew  true  merit,  and  laboured  for  the  gmry  of 
his  country  rather  than  for  his  cwn.  In  the  opposite  chapel  repose  tne 
present  roval  family,  descendants  of  Bernaciotte,  Prince  oi  Pontecori  o, 
the  only  one  of  Napoleon’s  generals  whose  dynasty  still  occupy  a  throne. 
He  began  life  as  a  common  soldier,  and  his  election  as  Ghailes  XI  . .  i 
Sweden  was  chiefly  due  to  the  kindness  with  which  he  treated  Swedish 
prisoners  taken  in  the  Pomeranian  wars.  But  the  Swedes,  have  never 
had  cause  to  repent  of  their  choice,  and  their  reigning  house  is  pro  bably 
the  most  popular  in  Europe.  The  coffins  of  those  members  of  the 
royal  family,  who  have  died  within  the  memory  of  man  are  ever  laaen 

with  frc3h  flowers. 
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Close  by  the  Riddarholmen  Church  is  the  most  picturesque  bit  of 
street  architecture  in  Stockholm,  where  a  statue  of  Burger  Jarl,  the 
traditional  founder  of  the  town,  forms  a  foreground  to  the  chapel  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  and  one  of  the  many  bridges. 

In  saying  that  Stockholm  is  not  pictuiesque  one  may  seem  to  hava 
spoken  disparagingly,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  perfectly  charming  :  there 
is  so  much  life  and  movement  upon  its  blue  waters,  and  its  many  little 
public  gardens  give  such  a  gay  aspect  to  the  buildings.  Of  these,  the 
chief  is  the  Kongstragarden.  surrounding  a  statue  of  Charles  XIII., 
where  the  pleasant  Cafe  Blanche  is  filled  all  the  evening  with  an  ani- 
mated  crowd,  gossipping  and  eating  ices  under  the  verandah  and  shrub¬ 
beries,  and  listening  to  the  music.  While  we  were  staying  in  St  >ck- 
holm  a  hundred  Upsala  students  came  in  their  white  caps  to  sing  na¬ 
tional  melodies  in  the  Catherina  Church.  We  lived  through  two  hours 
of  fearful  heat  to  hear  them,  and  most  beautiful  it  was.  King  Oscar  II. 
was  present — a  noble  royal  figure  and  handsome  face.  He  is  the  ideal 
sovereign  of  the  age — artist,  poet,  musician,  student,  equally  at  home  in 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  profoundly  versed  in  all  his  duties,  and 
nobly  performing  them. 

We  had  intended  going  often,  as  the  natives  do,  to  dine  amongst  the 
trees  and  fi  overs  at  Hasselbacken.  in  the  Djurgfirden,  a  wooden  pro¬ 
montory,  to  which  little  steamers  are  always  plying,  but,  alas !  during 
eight  of  the  ten  July  days  we  sjDent  at  Stockholm  it  rained  incessantly. 
We  were  so  cold  that  we  were  thankful  for  all  the  winter  clothes  we 
brought  with  us,  and  were  filled  with  pity  for  the  poor  Swedes  in  being 
cheated  out  of  their  short  summer,  of  which  every  day  is  precious.  The 
streets  were  always  sopping,  but.  in  the  covered  gondolas,  we  managed 
several  excursions  to  quiet,  damp  palaces  on  the  banks  of  lonely  fiords — 
Kosendal,  remarkable  for  a  grand  porphyry  vase  in  a  brilliant  little 
flower  garden  ;  and  Uiriksdal,  with  its  clipped  avenues  and  melancholy 
creek. 

Our  limited  knowledge  of  Swedish  often  caused  us  to  embark  in  amus¬ 
ing  ignorance  as  to  whither  we  vTere  going,  and  led  us  into  many  a  sur¬ 
prise.  One  day  we  set  off.  intending  to  go  to  Drottningholm,  but,  on 
reaching  the  quay,  found  the  steamer  just  gone.  At  that  moment  such 
a  frightful  storm  of  rain  came  on  that  we  were  obliged  to  rush  for  shel¬ 
ter  wherever  we  could,  and  the  nearest  point  of  refuge  was  the  deck  of 
the  steamer  Mary,  .which  instantly  started.  We  feared  we  might  be 
bound  for  the  Baltic,  and  failing  to  make  any  one  understand  us,  re- 
solved  to  disembark  at  the  first  landing  plac".  But  then  the  rain  was 
worse  than  ever,  and  we  allovred  ourselves  to  be  earned  on  down  Lake 
Malar,  till  our  boat  turned  into  a  little  creek,  and  landed  us  on  the  pier 
of  a  manufacturing  town.  We  had  not  reached  the  end  of  the  pier,  how¬ 
ever,  before  the  rain  came  on  again  in  such  convulsive  torrents  that  we 
fled  back  to  the  Man/,  which  again  started  on  its  travels,  and  this  time, 
after  stopping  at  many  little  ports,  conveyed  us  back  to  Stockholm, 
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When  we  asked  the  captain  what  we  were  to  pay  for  our  voyage  be 
said,  “  Oh.  nothing,”  and  very  much  amused  he  and  his  crew  seemed  to 

be  by  our  ignorance  and  adventures. 

Yve  had  a  fine  day  for  our  excursion  by  railway  to  Tjpsala,  whence  we 
hired  a  little  carriage  to  take  us  on  to  Old  bpsata,  about  thice  miles  dis 
tout  A  drive  acmss  a  dull,  marshy  plain  brings  one  to  a  delightfully 
wild  district  of  downs,  covered  with  hundreds  ot  little  sepulchral  mounds 
like  Wiltshire  barrows,  amid  which  three  great  tumuli,  standing  close 
together,  are  said  to’ mark  the  graves  of  Odin  Thor,  and  Freya- 
htro<  s  in  their  lifetime,  gods  in  their  death.  Close  beside  them  for 
centuries  rose  the  temple  which  was  the  most  sacred  shrine  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  worship.  It  glittered  all  over  with  gold,  and  a  golden  chain,  nine 
hundred  ells  in  circumference,  ran  round  its  roof.  In  the  tempe  were 
three  statues,  around  which  hovered  ail  the  principal  mythological  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  north.  The  central  figure  was  that  of  Odin  or  Wodan,  the 
wizard-king,  who  is  said  to  have  come  in  the  dawn  of  Swedish  history 
from  his  domains  of  Asir,  which  extended  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Cas¬ 
pian  and  whose  capital  was  Asgard.  He  landed  in  Funen,  where  ne 
founded  Odense,  and  left  his  son  Skjold  as  a  sovereign.  Thence  he 
passed  into  Sweden,  and  established  his  government  at  Sigtuna,  not  far 
from  ITpsaia.  His  existence  is  affirmed  by  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  He 
was  called  44  the  Father  of  Victory,”  for  if  he  laid  his  hards  on  the  heads 
of  his  generals,  and  predicted  their  success  whe  A  they  wrent  out 
to  oat  tie,  that  success  never  failed  them.  He  w  as  also,  says  Snorro 
Sturlesen,  “the  Father  of  all  the  arts  of  modem  Europe.”  Tradition 
has  endowed  him  with  every  miraculous  powder.  He  could  change  his 
1  oks  at  pleasure — to  his  friends  most  beautiful,  but  a  demon  to  his 
enemies.  By  bis  eloquence  he  captivated  all  who  heard  him,  and  as  he 
always  spoke  in  verse,  he  was  called  tne  Artificei  of  Song.  His 
verses  were  endowed  with  such  magic  power  that-  they  could  strike  his 
cuemies  with  blindness  or  deafness,  or  could  blunt  their  w  eapons.  Fo 
listen  to  the  sweetness  of  his  music  even  the  ghosts  would  come  forth 
and  the  mountains  would  unfold  their  inmost  recesses.  He  was  the 
inventor  of  Bunic  characters.  He  could  slaughter  thousands  at  a  blow', 
and  he  could  render  his  own  followers  invulnerable.  At  his  will  he 
could  assume  the  form  of  beasts ;  at  his  word  the  fire  would  cease  to 
burn,  the  wfind  to  blow,  or  the  sea  to  rage.  If  he  hurled  his  spear 
between  two  armies,  it  secured  victory  to  those  on  whose  side  it  fell. 
The  dwarfs  (Lapps)  had  built  for  him  a  ship  called  Skidbladver ,  in 
wThich  he  could  cross  the  most  dangerous  Se?as  with  safety  ,  but,  when 
he  did  not  want  to  use  it,  he  could  fold  it  up  like  a  handkerchief. 
Everything  was  known  to  Odin,  for  did  he  not  possess  the  mummified 
head'of  his  enemy,  Mimir,  which  was  all-wfise,  and  he  had  only  to  con¬ 
sult  it?  Yet  with  all  these  gifts  and  attributes,  Odin  remained  human ; 
he  had  no  powder  over  death.  When  he  felt  his  end  approaching  he 
assembled  all  his  friends  and  followers,  and  giving  himself  nine  wounds 
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in  a  circle,  allowed  himself  to  bleed  to  death.  The  body  of  the  great 
chieftain  was  burnt,  and  his  ashes  were  buried  under  the  mound  of 
Upsala ;  but  his  spirit  was  believed  to  have  gone  back  to  the  marvellous 
home  in  the  Valhalla  of  Asgard,  of  which  he  had  so  often  spoken,  and 
whither  he  had  always  said  that  he  should  return.  Henceforward  it  was 
considered  that  all  blessings  and  mercies  were  gifts  sent  by  Odin.  The 
younger  Edda  tells  that  all  who  die  in  battle  are  Odin’s  adopted  children. 
The  Valkyrise  pick  them  out  upon  the  battle-held  and  conduct  them  to 
the  Valhalla,  where  they  have  perpetual  life  in  the  halls  of  Odin.  Their 
days  are  spent  in  hunting  or  the  joys  of  imaginary'  combats,  and  they 
return  at  night  to  feast  upon  the  inexhaustible  flesh  of  the  boar  Sahrim- 
nir.  and  to  drink,  out  of  horn  cups,  the  mead  formed  from  the  milk  of 
a  single  goat,  which  is  strong  enough  nightly  to  intoxicate  all  the  heroes. 
Huge  logs  constantly  bum  within  the  palace  of  Odin,  for  warmth  is  the 
northern  idea  of  heaven,  while  in  their  “hei”  it  is  eternal  winter. 
When  a  Scandinavian  chieftain  died  in  battle,  not  only  were  his  war- 
horse  and  all  his  gold  and  silver  placed  upon  his  funeral  pyre,  but  all  his 
followers  slew  themselves  that  he  might  enter  the  halls  of  Odin  prop¬ 
erly  attended.  The  more  glorious  the  chieftain  the  greater  the  number 
who  must  accompany  him  to  Valhalla.  To  rejoin  Odin  in  Asgard  be¬ 
came  the  height  of  a  warrior’s  ambition.  It'  is  recorded  of  Eagnar 
Lodbrok  that  w."  en  he  was  dying  no  word  of  lamentation  was  heard 
from  him  ;  on  th_  contrary,  ho  was  transported  with  joy  as  he  thought 
of  the  feast  preparing  for  him  in  Odin’s  palace.  “  Soon,  soon,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “I  shall  be  seated  in  the  splendid  habitation  of  the  gods,  and 
drinking  mead  out  of  carved  horns  ;  a  brave  man  does  not  dread  death, 
and  I  shall  utter  no  word  of  fear  as  I  enter  the  halls  of  Odin.”  Eut 
stranger  than  all  the  legends  concerning  Odin  is  the  fact  that  his 
memory  is  still  so  far  fresh,  that  “Go  to  Oclin”  is  yet  used  bv  the  com- 
mon  people  where  an  uncivil  wish  as  to  the  lower  regions  would  find 
expression  in  England.  The  fourth  day  of  the  week  still  commemorates 
Odin  or  Wodin — in  old  Norse,  Odinsdgr,  in  Swedish  and  Danish,  Onsdag, 
in  English,  Wednesday. 

On  iho  right  hand  of  Odin,  in  the  temple  of  Upsala,  sate  the  statue 
of  Freyja,  or  Freyer,  represented  as  a  hermaphrodite,  with  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  productiveness.  Freyja  was  the  goddess  of  love,  who  rode  in 
a  car  drawn  by  wild  cats.  She  knew  beforehand  all  that  would  happen, 
and  divided  the  souls  of  the  dead  with  Odin.  She  is  commemorat-  d 
in  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  that  Frey  tag  or  Frevia’s  Day.  which  in 
Latin  is  Dies  Veneris,  or  Venus’  Day. 

On  the  left  of  Odin  sate  Thor,  who,  says  the  Edda,  was  “the  most 
valiant  of  the  sons  of  Odin.”  He  was  the  offspring  of  Odin  and  Frigga, 
“the  mother  of  the  gods,”  and  the  brother  of  “Balder  the  Beautiful.” 
As  the  defender  and  avenger  of  the  gods,  he  was  represented  as  carryi¬ 
ng  the  hammer  with  which  he  destroyed  the  giants,  and  which  always 
returned  to  his  hand  when  he  threw  it.  He  wore  iron  gauntlets  and 
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had  a  girdle  *hich  doubled  his  strength  when  he  put  it  on.  The  fifU 
day  of  the  week  was  sacred  to  Thor,  in  old  Norse  Thoorsdag,  in  Swedish 
and  Danish  Torsdag.  in  English  Thursday;  in  Latin  Dies  -Jons,  for 
Jupiter,  the.  God  of  Thunder,  had  the  same  attributes  as  I  nor. 

There  were  three  great  festivals  at  Upsala,  when  multitudes  flockel 
to  the  temple  to  consult  its  famous  oracles  or  to  sacrifice.  1  he  first  was 
the  winter  festival  of  “  Mother  Night ’’-saturnalia  in  honor  of  Frey,  or 
the  sun,  to  invoke  the  blessings  of  a  fruitful  year ;  the  second  feast 
was  in  honor  of  the  Earth ;  the  third  was  in  honor  of  Odin,  to  propi¬ 
tiate  the  Father  of  Battles.  Every  ninth  year,  at  Last  the  king  and  all 
persons  cf  distinction  were  expected  to  appear  before  t.ie  giea.  tempi  , 
and  nine  victims  were  chosen  for  human  sacrifice— captives  in  time  ot 
war  slaves  in  time  of  peace-*1 1  send  thee  to  Odin  ’’  being  the  consol¬ 
atory  last  words  spoken  to  each  as  he  fell.  If  public  calamities  had 
been  caused  by  any  royal  mismanagement,  the  people  chose  their  mg 
as  a  sacrifice  ;  thus  the  first  king  of  the  petty,  province  of  ^  ermeland 
was  burnt  to  appease  Odin  during  a  famine.  It  is  also  recorded  that 
Kin°  Aun  sacrificed  his  nine  sons  to  obtain  a  prolongation  of  his  own 
life°  The  victims  were  either  hewn  down  or  burnt  in  the  temple  itself, 
or  lrinc  in  the  grove  adjoining — 11  Odin’s  Grove  of  which  e\er>  lm. 
was  sacred.  Still,  according  to  the  Yoluspa,  the  famous  prophecy  of 
Vela,  at  the  end  of  the  world  even  Odin,  with  ail  the  other  pagan  deities , 
will  perish  in  the  general  chaos,  when  a  new  earth  o.  celestial  beamy 

'will  arisa  upon  the  rums  of  the  old.  .  _  .  ■, 

One  of  the  most  curious  little  churches  m  Christendom  now  stand* 
upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  temple.  The  apse  is  evidently  built  out  o 
the  pa*an  sanctuary.  The  belfry,  Swedish-fashion,  is  detached  bunt 
of  massive  timbers  and  painted  bright  red.  There  are  scarcely  any 
human  habitations  near,  only  the  mighty  barrows,  overgrown  with  wiki 
thyme  and  a  thousand  other  flowers,  which  rise  over  the  graves  ot  tlie 
gods.  In  the  tomb  of  Odin  the  Government  still  gives  the  mead,  which 

was  the  nectar  of  Scandinavian  heroes,  to  pilgrim  visitors.  . 

Like  most  of  the  Swedish  towns,  Upsala  is  disappointing,  and  ns 
mean,  ill-paved  streets  show  few  signs  of  antiquity.  At  the  east  end  or 
the  cathedral  is  the  lofty  tomb  of  Gustavus  Wasa,  the  first  Protestant 
King  of  Sweden,  whose  effigy  lies  between  the  charming  figures  of  his 
two  pretty  little  wives.  In  1519  he  was  carried  off  as  a  hostage  by  that 
Christian  King  of  Denmark,  who  forcibly  made  himself  King  of  Sweden 
also,  and  ruled  with  savage  tyranny.  Escaping  to  Lubeck  he  headed 
a  revolutionary  party  against  the  tyrant,  and,  after  many  defeats,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  taking  Stockholm,  where  he  was  made  King  in  loLo.  boon 
after.  Olaf  Petri’s  translation  of  the  New  Testament  led  to  the  Informa¬ 
tion  in  Sweden,  where  Gustavus  Wasa  was  another  Henry  VIII.,  m 
taking  the  opportunity  of  seizing  two-thirds  of  the  Church  revenues, 
and  depriving  all  ecclesiastics  of  their  incomes  if  they?u*efused  to  em¬ 
brace  Lutheranism.  One  of  his  daughters-in-law  was  thdiamous  Pohsh 
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princess,  Queen  Catherine  Jagellonica,  who  tried  hard  to  upset  the  new 
religion,  and  inculcated  Catholicism  upon  her  son,  King  Sigismund, 
who  was  deposed,  on  religious  grounds,  in  favor  of  his  uncle,  Charles 
IX.,  the  father  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  This  Queen  Catherine  Jagcl- 
lonica  has  a  line  tomb  in  a  side  chapel  of  Upsala  Cathedral. 

On  a  brilliant  July  morning  we  embarked  at  Stockholm  in  the  stramcr 
"which  runs  twice  a  week  down  Lake  Malar  to  Gripsholm.  Most  lovely 
were  the  long  reaches  of  still  water  with  their  fringe  of  russet  rocks, 
every  crevice  tufted  with  birch  and  dwarf  mountain  ash,  opening  hero 
and  there  to  show  some  red  timber  houses  or  a  wooden  spire.  It  was 
several  hours  of  soft  diorama,  with  the  music  of  ihe  pines,  before 
t  ie  great  castle  of  Gripsholm,"  the  Windsor  of  Sweden,  came  in 
sight,  "with  its  many  red  towers  and  Eastern-looking  domes 
and  cupolas.  Tvre  -were  landed  at  the  little.  p;er  of  Mariefred,  in 
itself  a  lovely  scene,  with  old  trees  feathering  into  the  water,  and  a  pic¬ 
turesque  church  rising  in  a  grove  of  walnuts  on  a  green  hill  behind. 
Hard  by  is  a  little  inn  where  the  whole  of  the  passengers  in  the  steamer 
dined  together,  at  many  little  tables,  the  great  staple  of  food  being 
fresh  trout  and  salmon  of  the  lake,  the  bilberries  and  cloudberries  of 
the  rocks,  and  the  birch  brandy  and  wild  strawberries  from  the  weeds. 
After  dinner  every  one  trooped  along  the  meadow’  paths  to  the  castle,  and 
rambled  in  friendly  companionship  over  its  numerous  rooms,  full  of  in¬ 
terest,  and  -with  many  curious  royal  portraits  and  pieces  of  ancient  furni¬ 
ture.  There  are  endless  historic  recollections  connected  with  Grips¬ 
holm,  but  they  centre  for  the  most  part  around  the  sons  of  Gustavus 
Wasa.  Of  these,  John  w-as  immured  here  by  Eric  XIY.,  with  his  wife 
Catherine  Jagellonica,  who,  during  her  imprisonment,  gave  birth  to  her 
son  Sigismund,  in  a  box-bed  which  still  remains.  Eric  intended  to 
have  put  his  brother  to  death,  but  when  he  entered  his  cell  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  was  so  overcome  by  fraternal  feeling,  that  he  begged  his  pardon 
instead.  That  pardon  was  not  granted,  for  when  John  got  the  upper 
hand,  he  imprisoned  Erie  in  a  small  chamber  at  the  top  of  the  castle, 
where  he  languished  for  ten  years,  during  which  he  wrote  a  treatise  on 
military  art,  and  translated  the  history  of  Johannes  Magnus,  and  where 
- — in  the  end — he  was  poisoned. 

Augustus  J.  C.  HXre,  in  Good  Word t. 
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ara  eater  the  coof  shade  of  a  tropical  garden,  with  the  murmur 

o^water  trickling  pest  as  it  wanders  amongst  the  groves  of  oranges, 
jos  auc-[  palms.  °  The  bare  treeless  plain  may  be  changed  in  a  verj 

dusf  :rtmmpkPon  bltn.fern  b?  the  side  of  rills  and  ton-ents  run- 
ins?  in  steep  gorges.  The  climate  changes  from  great  heat  to  chilhn0 
nn?,l  We  W  noted  a  daily  variation  of  50  deg.  of  temperature  ;  after 
a  cairn  clear  morn  ng  with  the  distant  hills  apparently  close  sudden^ 
a  vrindy  hurricane,  accompanied  by  a  thick  haze,  comes  over  the  xs^nd 
onH  civitq  out  the  view.  In  the  landscape  it  is  the  same. 
no  gentle  slopes :  the  hills  all  rise  steeply  from  the  plains ;  the  w a  ei- 
couKes  run  in  deep  beds,  cut  through  alluvial  soil  and  rock.  These 
sicms  show  the  island  to  have  been  visited  by  heavy  tropica  lams. 
*ftpr  the  winter  of  1877  the  great  Messarea  plain  was  a  lake  of  ^ater 

hardlv  enough  to  make  the  roads  muddy  for  a  few  hours. 

We  were  nit  fortunate  coming  to  Cyprus  in  a  year  of  exceptional  heat 

after  a  late  season  of  heavy  rain.  Fever  was  ““'^^^“terl  good 
land  then  it  has  ever  been  known  to  be  before,  but  the  crops  were  goou. 

This  rear  we  mav  expect  very  little  fever,  but  a  great  scarcity  of  provi¬ 
sions  The  rS  crop  has  completely  failed,  and  the  barley  is  very 
poor  in  the  great  cereal-growing  plain.  The  harvests  are  now  being 
rean°d  and  it  is  pitiful  to  see  the  poor  women  pulling  up  the  thm  sta 
0f  barley  only  nine  inches  long  in  most  cases,  where,  in  former  years, 
?he  sickfes  cut"  down  thick  crops.  Fortunately  tos  ^  ^  -se  ah 
over  the  island.  In  the  many  fertile  valleys  of  the  hill  distnots,  emu 
as  Papho  Riere  has  been  enough  rain  to  produce  good  crops;  and 
though  the  <?reat  plain  has  failed  completely,  there  will  probably  be  su.- 
fident  in  other  districts  to  keep  off  absolute  want,  though  prices  are 

already  becoming  exorbitantly  high.  .  _  , 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  resources  of  the  island  are  great,  if. prop¬ 
erly  developed.  It  possesses  a  very  fertile  s01’'  capable  of  gro  0 
almost  anything  if  carefully  cultivated  and  imgated ;  without  water, 
the  hot  sirocco  winds  from  the  east  soon  dry  up  any  vegetation,  li  - 
eabof  however,  is  not  a  difficult  matter.  On  the  plain,  water  is  found 
almost  everywhere  at  from  18  to  20  feet  below  surface  ;  and  along 
f-ho  hillsides  there  are  many  springs  and  rivulets  that  run  t 
waste  through  the  inertness  of  the  people.  They  would  wiUmgly  pay 
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a  handsome  profit  for  the  water  if  it  wms  brought  to  them,  but  have 
not  the  capital  or  the  enterprise  to  make  the  required  aqueducts  them¬ 
selves.  A  few  windmill- pumps  on  the  plain  would  irrigate  a  farm  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  make  it  independent  of  lack  of  rainfall,  and  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  crops  and  trees  that  require  watering  after  the  rainy  season  is 
past.  There  is  no  want  of  wind ;  a  strong  breeze  springs  up  every 
day  from  the  N.W.,  and  very  often  covers  the  plain  in  a 
thick  haze;  mirage  is  seen  in  every  direction, — lakes  and  cliffs 
rising  picturesquely  oat  of  a  dead  flat.  The  hill-slopes  urow  vines 
in  profusion,  and  these  vineyards  might  be  greatly  extended.  Many 
beautiful  spots  exist  amongst  the  hills  lying  completely  waste,  grown 
over  with  scrub,  hiding  the  old  rock-cut  wine-presses,  that  show 
where  in  ancient  times  there  were  once  fruitful  vineyards.  Had  the 
island  been  taken  over  by  France  instead  of  England,  the  French  would 
have  soon  devel  >ped  the  wune-trade  enormously.  All  that  is  wanted  is 
capital  to  clear  the  scrub  and  plant  the  vines.  For  instance,  a  large 
tract  of  hill-country,  called  the  Agamas,  was,  I  belie  ve,  offered  for  sale 
not  long  ago — it  measures  about  40  square  miles  :  only  £200  was  bid, 
and  it  was  not  sold.  A  little  more,  however,  woul  1  have  bought  it. 
This  tract  extends  out  to  Cape  Arnaugti,  and  has  the  most  beautiful 
slopes  for  vines,  with  a  low-lying  narrow  plain  along  the  shore,  watered 
by  several  springs,  one  of  which  now’  turns  a  mill.  The  sea  surrounds 
the  property  on  all  but  one  side,  and  the  coast  is  indented  with  little 
bays  and  creeks.  The  hills  rise  about  1500  feet  above  ihe  shore.  Old 
wine-presses  testify  to  its  former  fruitfulness.  The  hills  are  now  cov¬ 
ered  with  scrub,  and  are  only  used  as  grazing- ground  for  flocks  of 
goats.  Small  portions  of  the  plain  are  cultivated  by  a  few  shepherds, 
who  also  collect  firewood  and  ship  it  from  the  shore.  With  capital 
these  slopes  might  be  green  with  vines,  the  low  plains  covered  with 
groves  of  orange  and  fruit-trees.  Wine  might  be  produced  and  ship¬ 
ped  on  the  spot  without  any  transport ;  and  besides  these  advantages, 
there  is  undoubtedly  great  mineral  wealth  beneath  the  soil,  capable  of 
paying  largely  for  any  outlay. 

This  is  not  a  single  case.  There  are  many  places  in  the  island  just 
as  good  waiting  for  the  hand  of  the  capitalist  to  change  them  from  bar¬ 
ren  wmstes  to  their  former  fruitfulness.  Land  lies  idle  that  would  soon 
form  splendid  cotton-fields ;  wheat,  barley,  and  all  cereals  grow  in  pi  o- 
fusion.  Tobacco  of  a  very  superior  quality  can  be  produced.  All 
the  tobacco  consumed  is  now  imported,  owing  to  the  heavy  taxation 
formerly  imposed  upon  the  grown  article  by  the  Turks.  Indigo  might 
be  grovm  in  the  warm  valleys.  All  that  is  required  is  enterprise  and 
capital. 

Roads  are  a  great  want  in  the  development  of  the  island.  The  na¬ 
tives  have  no  desire  to  save  time, — they  follow  the  same  narrow  rugged 
tracks  up  and  down  the  rocks  that  their  fathers  followed  before  them, 
and  if  Government  undertook  to  make  roads  for  them,  they  would  soon 
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be  acrain  destroyed ;  but  this  would  change  if  a  few  Engli  hmen  set¬ 
tled  in  the  country.  The  same  thing  would  happen  as  has  happened 
in  the  Lebanon.  The  English  colony  goes  up  from  B  yrout  to  some 
,  illa^e  in  the  hills  for  the  summer  months  :  a  road  where  there  was 
none°  before  is  soon  made  by  the  natives  ;  the  houses  are  improved  ; 
rents  rise  ;  a  hotel  is  started,  and  a  thriving  active  community  takes 
*;he  place  of  a  torpid  village.  The  same  effect  would  happen  if  a  few 
colonists  arrived ;  the  natives  would  soon  make  roads  where  they  were 
needed,  and  the  example  of  activity  would  speedily  infuse  energy  into 
the  sleepy  inhabitants  when  they  saw  the  advantages  of  it  before  them. 

The  two  races  that  inhabit  the  country  are  very  distinct  types.  The 
Turks  are  tall,  well-built  men,  generally  spare  and  active.  The  great 
characteristic  that  distinguishes  them  from  the  Greeks  is  their  proud 
bearing.  They  all  have  a  certain  reserved  expression  on  their  faces, 
evidently  thinking  well  of  themselves.  They  are  not  at  all  fanatical 
about  their  religion ;  and  though  good  Moslems,  they  do  not  share  in 
the  sterner  precepts  of  the  law  of  Mohammed.  They  worn  better  than 
the  Greeks,  are  more  inclined  to  take  an  interest  in  what  is  being  done, 
but  are  also  more  independent  and  less  submissive  under  reproof.  It  is 
rare  to  find  the  Turks  inhospitable  :  they  are  generally  very  obliging  at 
first.  For  instance,  I  have  been  told  at  a  village  that  everything  would 
be  provided  for  nothing;  that  I  must  accept  their  hospitality,  not  only 
in  words  of  politeness,  but  really  intending  that  I  should  live  on  them. 
After  refusing  such  offers,  it  is  strange  to  be  cheated  in  the  price  of 
barley  and  chickens  ;  but  it  is  Turkish  and  oriental.  They  generally  have 
receding  foreheads,  whereas  the  Greek  forehead  is  straight ;  and  the 
dark  Nubian  and  semi-Nubians  have  domed  foreheads.  They  prefer 
white-and-red  striped  Manchester  stuff  for  their  clothes,  whereas  the 
Greeks  are  almost  always  dressed  in  blue  indigo-dyed  stuffs  of  home 
manufacture.  They  are  brave,  fearing  and  looking  up  to  no  one, 
making  splendid  soldiers,  and  are  peaceful,  moderately  honest,  and  in¬ 
dustrious. 

The  Greeks  are  also  fine-made  men.  They  have  a  mild  and  humble 
expression  of  countenance,  and  are  timid.  They  hide  in  the  village  as 
a  Government  official  passes  through,  without  any  real  cause.  They 
are  very  religious,  generally  going  to  church  every  evening  and  keep¬ 
ing  a  great  number  of  saints’  days,  and  believing  every  superstitious 
story.  They  are  stupid,  and  are  bad  workers,  shirking  as  much  as  they 
can.  They  like  a  shilling  a-day,  but  after  two  or  three  days  they  are 
all  inclined  to  strike  with  three  shillings.  They  are  rich  enough  to  lie 
in  the  sun  and  do  nothing  for  a  long  time  :  and  they  object  to  working 
when  they  become  such  capitalists.  There  are  bright  exceptions  to  this 
rule — energetic  Greeks,  who  are  better  sometimes  than  stupid  Turks  : 
but  the  great  test  of  stamina,  the  keeping  at  continual  steady  work, 
breaks  them  all  down.  They  are  not  nearly  so  intelligent  or  such  good 
workers  as  the  Maronites  and  I)rus?s  of  the  Lebanon.  _ _ 
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The  women  of  both  races  are  not  at  ail  prepossessing ;  it  is  rare  to 
see  a  face  even  tolerably  good-looking,  and  their  figures  and  voices  are 
very  objectionable.  The  Turkish  women  veil  their  faces,  which  is  an 
advantage.  The  women  do  a  great  deal  of  manual  labor, — fetching 
water,  accompanying  their  lords  to  the  fields  to  reap  the  harvest,  and 
thrashing  the  corn :  they  help  in  everything  except  ploughing  and  sow¬ 
ing.  It  is  odd  to  sec  the  parties  in  the  fields,  reaping,  almost  always 
one  man  to  two  women,  both  Greek  and  Turkish  alike. 

The  children  are  pretty,  some  with  flaxen  hair  and  cherub  faces. 
The  Turkish  children  are  not  nearly  so  pretty  as  the  Greek. 

There  are  a  good  many  landed  proprietors  of  a  superior  class,  looked 
up  to  as  rich  men  by  their  fellow-townsmen,  whose  word  has  generally 
a  great  influence  in  the  village.  Most  well-situated  villages  have  one  of 
these  magnates,  who  owns  more  land  and  has  a  bett<  r  house  than  any 
one  else.  When  Turks,  they  live  very  retired  lives  on  their  proper¬ 
ties,  and  seem  to  be  inclined  to  be  miserly.  They  associate  freely 
with  their  employes,  and  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  them". 
The  natives  give  them  the  title  of  Effencli.  The  large  Greek 
proprietors  very  rarely  five  on  their  land, — they  prefer  to 
live  in  the  largest  town  of  the  district,  letting  the  land,  or  having  an 
agent  to  farm  for  them.  There  are  also  a  few  Armenians  who  have 
large  possessions  but  live  in  the  towns. 

The  different  monasteries  of  the  Greek  Church  own  a  large  amount  of 
land  derived  from  different  sources.  Grants  from  the  Sultan,  purchases 
and  legacies,  have  made  them  rich.  In  many  cases  the  lands  owned  by 
monasteries  have  been  allowed  to  lie  idle;  others  have  tilled  them  with-, 
out  opposition,  and  have  thus  obtained  a  right  of  possession.  Thus  the 
boundaries  of  church  properties  are  in  a  very  confused  state,  owing  to 
no  trouble  being  taken  by  the  heads  of  the  different  monasteries  to  keep 
their  boundaries  clear.  A  lawsuit  with  a  rich  monasterv  was  not  ob- 
jectionable  to  a  Turkish  judge,  who  was  able  generally  to  make  it  very 
profitable  to  himself.  Naturally  the  old  monks  put  off  the  day  when 
they  would  be  obliged  to  part  with  their  savings  in  bribes.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  properties  have  gradually  been  encroached  upon  by 
the  surrounding  proprietors. 

Next  to  the  monasteries  is  the  mkvf  land  that  has  been  left  to  mosques 
and  Mohammedan  charities  by  worthy  Moslems.  These  lands  are 
usually  let  at  a  very  low  rent — they  cannot  be  sold.  To  escape  from  a 
disputed  title,  a  Turk  would  make  his  land  xakitf,  and  rent  it  himself. 
The  remainder  of  the  land  is  divided  up  into  very  small  holdings  owned 
by  the  peasants.  These  properties  are  subdivided  amongst  the  sons  on 
the  parents’  decease,  so  that  a  quarter  of  an  acre  sometimes  belongs  to 
four  or  five  brothers.  W7omen  were  formerly  not  allowed  to  inherit 
land,  and  they  generally  inherited  trees.  Thus  the  trees  belong  to  a 
different  proprietor  to  the  land. 

There  are  no  hedges  and  ditches  in  Cyprus.  The  different  allotments 
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are  marked,  or  supposed  or  be  marked  out  by  stones ;  but  as  these 
stones  have  generally  disappeared,  the  holdings  are  only  known  ap¬ 
proximately. 

Each  village  is  a  little  community  of  itself.  They  elect  each  year  a 
head-man  called  the  Muhtar,  with  a  council  of  elders  to  assist  him. 
The  Muktar  is  recognised  by  the  Government,  and  all  communications 
to  the  village  pass  through  him.  He  collects  taxes,  is  called  upon  to 
answer  any  questions,  to  find  offenders,  and  to  keep  order.  In  mixed 
villages  of*  Turks  and  Greeks,  where  the  division  is  about  equal,  they 
elect°  two  Muktars,  one  for  each  sect ;  but  when  a  large  majority  is  of 
one  creed,  one  Muktar  i>  deemed  sufficient  for  all.  Though  Greeks  and 
Turks  may  live  together  in  the  same  village  all  their  lives,  they  asso¬ 
ciate  very  little  together.  Generally  the  village  is  divided  into  quarters, 
—the  Greek  houses  in  one  part,  and  the  Turkish  houses  together  in 
another.  A  Turk  marrying  a  Greek  girl  is  very  rare,  though  it  does 
occasionally  take  place.  The  reverse  never  happens,  differing  in  this 
from  the  case  among  the  inhabitants  of  Crete. 

Next  to  the  Muktar  in  the  social  scale  of  the  village  is  the  priest  or 
papa.  In  the  Turkish  villages  it  is  the  hodja  or  schoolmaster  who 
keeps  the  mosque.  The  priests  are  married,  and  till  their  lands  the 
same  as  any  peasant.  They  generally  have  been  taught  to  read  and 
write,  and  are  looked  up  to  by  the  people  as  guides  in  cases  of  difficulty. 

The  villages  on  the  plain  and  low-lving  hills  are  almost  entirely  built 
of  sun-dried  mud-slabs  about  one  foot  three  inches  square  by  four 
inches  deep.  The  roof  is  made  of  wooden  rafters  laid  fiat,  covered  with 
reed  mats  ;  on  this  about  a  foot  of  earth  is  placed  and  rammed  hard. 
This  forms  a  good  protection  from  the  sun,  but  the  rain  soon  washes  it 
away.  The  better  class  of  houses  are  of  two  stories,  with  a  veranda 
along  the  upper  one,  and  a  row  of  arches  supporting  it  below.  The 
upper  story  is  used  for  sleeping  and  hving  in.  In  the  hills  the  houses 
are  built  of  stone,  and  the  churches  have  pitched  roofs  covered  with 
tiles.  On  the  plain,  the  churches  are  large  rectangular  buildings,  with 
vaulted  or  domed  roofs  coated  with  cement.  There  is  always  an  apse 
at  the  east  end,  and  generally  a  small  belfry  is  attached  The  interiors 
are  decorated  according  to  the  Greek  fashion,  with  a  heavy  wooden 
screen,  which  is  generally  well  carved  and  covered  with  gilding.  The 
Russian  eagles  frequently  figure  on  the  gates  of  the  sanctuary. 

The  natives,  boh  Turk  and  Greek,  wear  high  boots  with  clump 
soles,  loose  baggy  trousers,  a  shirt  and  small  jacket,  and  a  fez  ;  a  Man¬ 
chester  cotton  handkerchief  is  tied  round  the  fez  by  the  Greeks,  and 
sometimes  a  white  turban,  but  generally  lain  by  the  Turks.  On  feast- 
days  and  at  weddings  the  Greeks  dress  themselves  up  in  very  long 
baggy  trousers  of  dark-blue  cloth  or  shiny  calico,  tied  round  the  knee, 
so  as  to  show  a  white  stocking  and  shoes  with  buckles.  Their  waist¬ 
coats  are  bright  with  embroidery,  and  they  wear  small  close-fitting 
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jackets.  Turkisli  Effendis  and  landed  proprietors  assume  a  European 

dress. 

The  English  rule  is  undoubtedly  popular  in  Cyprus.  The  Greeks  are 
naturally  more  enthusiastic  than  the  Turks  in  their  expression  of  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  Government  of  the  Queen.  For  instance,  in  the  village  of 
Kethroea  on  New-Year’s  eve,  while  the  clocks  were  chiming  the  advent 
of  ano  her  year,  sL huts  and  cheers  for  Victoria  and  the  English  woke 
us  up.  No  English  were  with  them,  and  the  shouting  wTas  quite  spon¬ 
taneous. 

The  Turks  are  also  pleased  with  the  new  rule.  They  are  not  worried 
by  zabtiehs ,  they  have  no  fear  of  conscription,  and  they  rather  like  the 
English. 

The  Greeks  may  be  partially  descendants  from  an  ancient  Cypriot 
race.  There  are  some  curious  types  amongst  them, — traces  of  Egyptian 
crusading  and  German  blood,  with,  of  course,  a  strong  mixture  of  the 
Greek  peasant  race.  In  the  northwest  portion  of  the  island,  about 
Korruachitz,  there  are,  several  villages  of  Maronites,  settlers  from  the 
Lebanon.  They  appear  to  have  arrived  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
have  maintained  their  religion,  though  they  have  given  up  their  lan¬ 
guage  and  taken  to  speaking  Greek. 

Flocks  of  goats  and  fat-tailed  sheep  roam  all  over  the  country  in 
large  herds,  picking  up  a  scanty  sustenance  on  dried-up  herbage.  They 
give  a  good  supply  of  milk  in  the  spring,  particularly  in  the  mountain 
districts  of  Limasol  and  Papiio.  A  large  number  of  cheeses  are  made 
and  exported  from  Limasol  every  year.  The  cattle  are,  as  a  rule,  small, 
and  are  used  for  ploughing  and  carting.  They  are  not  milked  or  eaten 
by  the  natives.  Donkeys  and  mules  are  the  common  beasts  of  burden, 
and  are  very  numerous.  The  mules  are  good,  but  the  natives  do  not 
understand  loading  them  properly.  They  have  slight  trumpery  saddles, 
and,  as  a  rule,  carry  very  little.  Ponies  are  common,  and  are  ridden 
and  used  as  pack-animals.  There  are  also  a  few  inferior  camels. 

A  slight  description  of  the  country  from  the  northern  shore  to  Tro- 
ados  will  give  some  idea  of  the  topography  of  the  island. 

The  northern  shore  is  completely  cut  otf  from  the  rest  of  the  island 
by  a  range  of  mountains  that  only  leave  a  narrow  strip  of  very  fertile 
reddish  soil  between  them  and  the  sea.  This  plain  is  covered  with  carob 
and  olive  trees,  and  is  well  watered  from  the  hills  close  by.  The  dense 
foliage  of  the  carob  gives  a  delightful  shade  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  portions  of  the  island  to  live  in.  Unfortunately  this  plain 
is  very  narrow,  and  the  land  rises  steeply  to  the  northern  range  of 
mountans,  which  stand  up  in  sharp  crags  and  peaks,  stretching  away 
east  and  west  the  wrhole  length  of  the  island.  On  some  of  these  peaks 
and  overhanging  precipices  castles  are  perched,  such  as  the  medieval 
castle  of  Hilaricon  and  the  two  queens’  houses  at  Buffavento  and  Kan- 
tara.  The  two  latter  appear  probably  to  have  been  used  as  places  to 
look  out  for  an  enemy  from  the  north,  and  by  lighting  beacons  to  warn 
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the  island  of  coming  danger.  Of  both  of  them  a  legend  relates  that 
they  are  composed  of  a  hundred  rooms,  ninety-nine  of  which  are 
known,  and  that  when  the  hundreth  is  discovered  it  will  be  full  of  gold. 
The  masonary  is  rough-hewn,  not  dressed  and  shows  no  signs  of  great 
age.  The  stones  used  are  only  of  moderate  dimensions,  and  the  whole 
has  more  the  ai  pearance  of  being  only  three  or  four  hundred  years  old 
than  that  of  great  antiquity. 

Along  the  northern  slopes  of  these  hills  there  are  many  charming 
nooks,  cool-shaded  valleys  wfith  bright  streams,  the  sea  breaking  in  the 
many  little  coves  and  creeks  of  the  shore  close  by — while  beyond,  the 
snow-clad  hills  of  Asia  Minor  stand  out  clear. 


Ascending  the  path  that  leads  to  Nicosia,  we  look  down  on  a  broad 
brown  plain  without  trees,  that  appears  quite  fiat  from  the  e’evation  we 
are  at.  Villages  are  dotted  about,  with  their  w  hite  churches  standing 
out  conspicuously.  Nicosia  is  seen  in  mid-plain,  with  cathedrals  and 
minarets  and  patches  of  green  ;  and  beyond  are  the  blue  range  of 
Makeras  and  Troados,  with  the  Mount  of  the  Holy  Cross  standing  out 
by  itself  to  the  east. 

Immediately  belowrus  is  a  band  of  shale  hills  about  three  miles  wide, 
perfectly  barren,  and  with  very  steep  slopes  :  they  are  cut  up  by  in¬ 
numerable  w'ater-courses ;  the  denudation  that  has  formed  them  has  been 
arrested  by  layers  of  almost  vertical  strata,  sustaining  the  clayey  soil  at 
an  angle  of  almost  45  deg.  To  the  east  amongst  the  barren  hills,  ap¬ 
pears  a  strip  of  brilliant  green  running  out  into  the  plain :  this  is 
Kethroea,  one  of  the  gems  of  Cyprus.  BelowT  the  cliffs  of  the  Pcnta- 
dactylon  a  large  spring  gushes  out  of  the  rocks  at  an  elevation  of  850 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  spring  is  enclosed,  in  modern  masonry,  in  a 
covered  channel,  which  c  ollects  the  water  from  four  different  heads. 
The  w'ater  is  bright,  clear,  and  slightly  warm — 67  deg.  Fahr.  Father 
more  than  four  thousand  gallons  a  minute  are  constantly  supplied  both 
summer  and  winter.  The  remains  of  an  ancient  aqueduct  can  be 
traced  that  once  led  the  water  to  Salamis.  Hushing  down  a  steep  valley 
in  the  shale  hills,  the  water  changes  them  npto  a  certain  level  into  the 
mo  t  fertile  banks,  clothed  with  green  of  every  hue,  and  covered  with 
fruit-trees  ;  above  the  water-line  the  hills  remain  the  same  barren,  glar¬ 
ing,  mud-colored  ridges,  that  seem  to  set  off  the  green-like  brightness  of 
the  valley  they  contain.  Passing  along  innumerable  aqueducts,  covered 
with  luxuriant  fronds  of  maidenhair  fern,  turning  over  a  score  of  mills; 
the  streams  find  their  wray  through  thick  groves  of  oranges,  pomegran¬ 
ates,  mulberries,  and  other  fru  t  trees.  E caching  the  mouth  of  the 
valley  the  wrater  is  carried  fan-like  out  on  to  the  plnin,  fertilizing  the 
soil  until  every  drop  is  expended.  Houses  cluster  along  the  banks  of 
the  main  streams,  and  as  these  spread  on  the  plain,  they  form  small 
villages,  gradually  becoming  more  distinct  and  separated. 

Leaving  Nicosia  to  the  east,  we  cross  the  plain,  passing  the  driecl-up 
Pedias  river.  Tlia  plain  is  not  so  level  as  it  appeared  from  above  ; 
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ridges  of  flat  rocks  show  a  former  elevation  that  has  been  swept  away 
by  the  rains  of  centuries,  only  leaving  islands  here  and  there  to  show 
what  was  once  the  formation.  Where  the  top  crust  remains  all  is  bare 
and  uncultivated,  but  where  it  is  broken  away  by  denudation  the  land 
is  very  fertile.  Passing  the  fertile  plain  of  Morphu  on  the  west,  we 
make  straight  for  the  hills  below  Mount  Troados,  whose  glittering  snow- 
clad  top  serves  as  a  guide.  Here  we  again  come  on  rushing  streams  of 
water,  groves  of  oranges  and  lemons,  that  make  Leoka  the  noted 
orange-growing  place  in  the  island.  Situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  valley 
a  short  distance  from  the  sea,  it  is  one  of  the  most  charming  spots. 
The  hills  around  are  full  of  mineral  wealth,  and  clothed  with  mighty 
pines  ;  broad  and  fertile  valleys  lead  from  them  to  the  plain  below. 

Advancing  up  the  valley,  with  the  rushing  torrent  at  our  feet,  we 
come  across  villages  perched  on  the  steep  slopes,  resembli:  g  villages  in 
Switzerland.  Above,  the  hills  are  covered  with  vineyards.  To  the 
west  the  mountains  get  wilder,  and  the  pine  forests  grow  larger  and 
more  dense.  In  this  little-explored  country  there  is  a  mass  of  intricate 
valleys  and  steep  slopes  covered  with  trees.  There  are  streams  of  water, 
and  the  ground  in  parts  is  clothed  with  luxuriant  bracken-fern  under 
the  lofty  pines.  Though  much  injured  by  burning  for  resin,  they  are 
still  line  trees,  and  there  are  a  good  many  young  ones  growing  up  to 
refill  the  spaces  that  have  been  cleared. 

The  mountaineers  are  very  hospitable.  They  sprinkle  our  hands  with 
rose-water,  and  bring  out  curious  preserves  of  grapes  and  other  sweets. 
Sometimes  they  burn  olive-branches  in  a  large  spoon  in  front  of  u's,  as 
a  preventive  from  the  evil  eye.  The  olive-branches  have  been  hung  up 
in  the  church  for  some  time. 

A  narrow  and  steep  path  leads  up  to  Traodos  or  Olympus.  From 
here  we  get  a  magnificent  view  of  almost  the  whole  island.  The  plain 
we  have  passed  looks  dim  and  misty  below  us.  The  northern  range  of 
mountains  are  blue,  and  appear  to  stretch  away  to  the  east  beyond  our 
range  of  sight.  To  the  east  and  west,  ranges  of  mountain-tops  fill  the 
space  in  the  utmost  confusion.  To  the  west  these  tops  are  more  densely 
wooded  with  dark  pines  than  those  to  the  east.  Looking  south  over  the 
Limasol  and  Papho  districts,  hill  and  valley  seem  t  >  fill  up  the  whole 
-of  the  island.  The  hills  are  covered  wuth  scrub  and  sometimes  with 
trees.  A  marked  line  can  be  clearly  distinguished  where  the  white  chalk 
gives  place  !o  the  dark  metamorphosed  rocks  of  which  Troados  is 
formed  ;  and  here  the  vineyards  are  seen  covering  the  slopes  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  Towards  the  southwest  a  large  white  hill  stauds  out  prominently, 
crowned  by  a  little  chapel.  This  is  the  Panagia  Khrisosogiotessa,  a 
large  Greek  monastery,  rivaling  the  great  monastery  of  Kiku,  which 
can  also  be  seen  in  the  pine-covered  hills  to  our  west.  Over  the  Papho 
district  the  wdiite  chalky  limestone  seems  to  prevail.  The  valleys  are 
large,  and  have  streams  of  water  in  them  irrigating  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  steep  hills.  The  hills  are  greener,  the  grass  forming  in  places  a 
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perfect  turf.  Numbers  of  horses  and  cattle  are  grazing,  driven  over 
from  the  parched  plain  to  the  north  to  feed  on  the  luxuriant  slopes  of 
the  Papho  and  Limasol  hills. 

We  have  had  our  eyes  on  Cyprus  as  a  desirable  position  for  some 
time.  As  early  as  October  1876,  it  appears  something  had  been  decided, 
for  the  innumerable  and  very  bad  maps  of  the  island  issued  on  linen 
from  the  War  Office  are  all  stamped  with  that  date.  Palestine,  no 
doubt,  was  the  great  rival,  had  war  broken  out  with  Russia.  We 
might  have  occupied  the  countrj'  which  we  must  defend  from  invasion 
from  the  north  ;  we  might  have  constructed  the  w'orks  that  would  make 
the  passes  of  the  Lebanon  inaccessible,  and  have  prepare!  the  position 
about  Mount  Carmel,  the  greatest  battle-held  of  the  world,  for  the 
final  contest. 

Directly  “Peace  with  honor”  prevailed,  Cyprus  earned  the  day. 
We  know  the  advantage  of  a  sea-girt  shore.  No  complications  of  holy 
sites  and  sentimental  interests,  no  religious  task  of  sending  the  Jew- 
back  and  placing  a  king  on  the  throne  of  Judah,  tend  to  embarrass  our 
occupation  of  the  island. 

The  position  of  Cyprus  ^*as  clearly  seen  to  be  almost  perfect  as  a 
base  of  operations  in  Syria,  and  for  influencing  the  reforms  in  Asia 
Minor. 

So  wre  have  come  to  Cyprus,  and  some  are  horribly  disgusted  because 
it  is  not  the  seventh  heaven  promised  by  Mohammed  to  true  believers. 
Had  we  been  only  looking  for  a  charming  climate,  a  delightful  and 
healthy  country,  rich  and  prosperous,  capable  of  paying  us  well  for 
taking  possession  of  it,  there  is  no  doubt  we  might  have  chosen  some¬ 
thing  nearer  the  Garden  of  Eden ;  but  we  should  have  been  no  better 
than  freebooters,  looting  from  the  weak  the  richest  jew’els  we  could  get 
hold  of.  ■ 

The  great  reasons  for  our  coming  should  not  be  lost  sight  of— to 
influence  the  Turkish  rule  in  Asia  Minor  for  good,  and  to  be  capable  of 
resisting  any  further  encroachments  from  the  north.  Unless  w-e  see 
reforms  carried  our,  in  Asia  Minor,  how-  can  we  answer  the  great 
Christian  deliverer  when  he  advances  to  lift  the  yoke  from  suffering 
Christians?  We  may  knowr  that  the  Muscovite  yoke  is  twice  as  heavy 
as  the  Ottoman :  still,  fanatical  Christians,  as  all  Christians  are  in  the 
East,  will  prefer  a  heavy  yoke,  put  on  by  a  master  of  their  own  faith, 
rather  than  a  lighter  burden  imposed  by  the  infidel  Moslem. 

The  army  of  those  w-ho  are  to  be  our  future  allies  should  also  be 
attended  to.  W e  know  what  splendid  fighting  material  there  is  in  the 
Turkish  soldier.  We  also  know  their  wants — good  officers,  discipline, 
and  commissariat.  By  raising  and  maintaining  a  Turkish  regiment  in 
Cyprus,  we  could  find  out  by  experience  the  reforms  necessary.  It 
would  become  the  training  school  for  officers,  w-ho  w-ould  be  capable  of 
carrying  out  the  same  reforms  in  Asia  Minor ;  and  in  case  of  war,  we 
should  have  men  able  to  raise  troops  amongst  the  many  w-arlike  tribes 
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of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  who  would  follow  an  English  leader  to  the 
death. 

By  thus  employing  Cyprus  we  should  make  its  possession  politically 
of  the  vastest  importance,  and  we  should  really  possess  the  key  of  the 
East.  Blackwood9 $  Magazine. 

Camp  Leokoniko,  Cypkus, 
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Time  was  when  the  victims  of  contemporaneous  iniquity  knew  of  no 
other  resourse  but  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  posterity.  In  our  days, 
thanks  to  progress,  those  who  have  to  complain  of  their  fellow-country¬ 
men  can  lodge  an  appeal  immediately  after,  or  sometimes  even  before, 
the  sentence  which  condemns  them.  Nothing  is  easier  :  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  is  to  cross  the  frontier  and  to  throw  one’s  self,  whether  wounded 
or  not,  into  the  arms  of  the  foreigner.  The  foreigner,  that  posterite  tit  ante , 
is  generally  disposed  to  annul  the  decrees  of  Ins  neighbour.  He  will  do 
so  all  the  more  readily  that  he  is  better  managed  and  his  national  pride 
more  skillfully  flattered.  Tell  him  that  he  is  free  and  you  are  enslaved, 
that  his  laws  are  perfect  and  your  own  hateful,  that  Lord  Beaconsfield 
is  a  god  and  M.  Jules  Ferry  a  demon,  and  you  will  at  once  get  a  hearing 
and  your  cause  will  be  already  half  won.  Although  the  process  savours 
somewhat  of  Platonic  emigration,  I  do  not  undertake  to  blame  it 
altogether.  It  would  certainly  be  more  patriotic  to  later  notre  tinge 
tale  enfamille ,  but  these  international  complaints  and  pathetic  appeals 
to  foreign  judgment  possess  at  any  rate  the  merit  of  affirming  two  great 
points :  the  unity  of  right  and  the  solidity  of  nations.  It  has  pleased 
the  French  Clericals  to  summon  M.  Jules  Feri  v  before  the  tribunal  of 

_  L 

English  opinion  :  be  it  so.  They  have  put  forward,  and  in  the  very  pages 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century ,  a  clever,  eloquent,  and  ardent  advocate  :  it 
w as  their  right.  But  it  is  mere  justice  that  a  friend  of  the  assailed 
Minister,  and  a  firm  partisan  of  his  Bill,  should  be  allowed  to  speak  in 
his  turn.  I  am  a  free-trader,  and  in  the  exportation  of  our  arguments, 
whether  good  or  bad,  I  demand  that  both  sides  be  admitted  free  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality. 

Permit  me,  first  of  all,  to  point  out  that  the  Ferry  Bill  is  no  longer 
the  property  of  M.  Jules  Ferry,  neither  of  that  i  1  reactionary  Govern¬ 
ment  ”  which  M-  l’Abbe  Martin  holds  up  to  the  hatred  and  contempt  of 
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all  English  Liberals.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  its  sitting  of  the 
9th  of  July  last,  took  possession  of  the  measure  in  voting  it  by  302 
against  159 — that  is  to  say  by  an  enormous  m a Jbrity.  Now,  the  Chamber, 
which  is  neither  young  nor  old,  but  precisely  in  the  prime  of  life,  most 
undoubtedly  represents  the  country  which  elected  it.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  election  of  the  14th  of  October,  1877,  opened  under  the  auspices 
of  Marshal  de  MacMahon  and  the  pressure  of  an  unscrupulous  Ministry. 
The  Due  de  Broglie,  M.  de  Fourtou,  their  colleagues,  their  prefects, 
their  agents,  and  their  paid  publicists  had  left  no  stone  unturned,  during 
five  months,  to  deceive,  intimidate,  and  frighten  universal  suffrage.  They 
had  taken  a  base  advantage  of  force  and  even  of  justice,  sometimes 
distorting  the  law,  sometimes  trampling  it  under  their  feet,  and  had 
strained  all  the  powers  of  government  to  prevent  the  re-election  of 
the  3(13.  The  clergy,  secular  or  regular,  of  all  ranks,  threw  themselves 
headlong  into  the  electoral  struggle.  It  was  they,  the  ehrgv,  who 
had  provoked,  counselled,  and  directed  the  foo  ish  adventure 
of  the  Kith  of  May;  in  fact,  this  was  s>  well  known  that,  when 
speaking  of  the  poor  old  Marshal  and  his  Minist  rs,  tii  ■  peasants 
the  most  remote  from  Paris  used  to  say:  It’s  the  government  of  the 
priests  ”  ( (Test  le  (jouvernement  des  cures).  The  electors,  therefore  went 
to  the  poll  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  situation;  they  knew  what  they 
were  doing;  the  millions  of  men  who  elected,  in  spit1-  of  M.  de  Mac¬ 
Mahon  and  his  advisers,  the  present  majority  of  the  French  parlia¬ 
ment  did  not  only  record  their  vote  for  the  Republic  against  the 
Empire  or  the  Monarchy,  but  also  for  the  Liberal  element  against  the 
Clerical  one. 

The  deputies  who  emerged  from  that  hard  and  perilous  struggle 
know  that  their  mandate  expires  in  two  years  ;  they  d  ligently  watch  their 
electors ;  they  render  them  accounts,  ask  their  advice,  and  keep  up 
daily  communications  with  them.  Rest  assured  that  it  was  not  to  please 
a  minister  or  a  Government  that  they  voted  the  Ferry  Bill.  They  voted 
it  under  the  direct  inspiration  of  their  constituents  ;  and  to  vote  it  they 
were  3G2.  Remark  the  figures,  and  acknowledge  with  me  that  there 
exists  in  this  country  a  fixed,  solid,  and  almost  immutable  majority 
against  Clericalism  and  the  Monarchy. 

If  M.  Jules  Ferry  be  a  despot,  as  you  have  been  told,  then  he  is 
so  in  company  with  all  IPs  colleagues  of  the  Cabinet,  with  two-thirds  of 
the  Chamber,  and  with  two-thirds  of  the  country.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  but  France  that  must  be  denounced 
by  Liberal  Europe. 

But— pardon  the  quest'on — do  you  happen  to  know  thoroughly  this 
vexatious  and  tyrannical  law  which  is  held  up  to  your  contempt,  with¬ 
out  one  article,  one  paragraph,  one  word  being  quoted  from  it  ?  When 
you  saw  M.  Is Abbe  Martin,  pleading  against  M.  Jules  Ferry  in  an  article 
of  twenty-two  pages,  devote  eighteen  of  them  to  the  question  of  primary 
schools  you  must  have  naturally  thought  that  the  Brothers  of  the 
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Christian  Doctrine  and  the  modest  Sisters  of  the  village  schooLs  were  to 
be  the  first  victims  of  this  new  Diocletian.  Be  not  uneasy,  generous 
souls !  the  Ferry  Bill.  .  *  .  But  perhaps  you  had  better  read  it  for 
yourselves.  ’With  the  exception  of  one  single  article.  Article  VII.,  to 
which  I  honestly  call  your  attention,  it  treats  only  of  higher  education. 
You  have  been  made  to  tremble  for  the  future  of  the  country  school¬ 
masters,  whereas  the  question  really  concerns  our  Oxfords  and  Cam- 
bridges  !  Here  is  the  full  text  of  the  Bill. 

Art.  I. — The  examinations  and  practical  competitions  which  determine  the  con¬ 
ferring  of  degrees  can  only  he  gone  through  before  the  establishments  of  higher 
education  belonging  to  the  State." 

Art.  II. — The  pupils  of  public  aud  private  establishments  for  higher  education 
are  a  1  subjected  to  the  same  rules  of  study,  especially  as  regards  the  conditions  of 
age,  degree,  matriculation,  practical  labours,  attendance  in  the  hospitals  and  labora¬ 
tories,  the  compulsory  delays  between  each  examinatiou,  aud  the  fees  to  be  paid  to 
the  public  treasury. 

Art.  III. — The  pupils  of  private  establishments  for  higher  education  matriculate 
in  the  State  faculties  at  dates  fixed  by  the  rules. 

Matriculation  is  gratis  for  the  pupils  of  the  schools  of  the  State  and  for  free 
pupils. 

The  Superior  Council  of  Public  lustration  will,  after  hearing  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  decide  on  the  tariff  of  the  new  examination  fees. 

Art.  IV. — Private  establishments  for  higher  education*  cannot  assume  the  title  of 
Faculty  or  University. 

The  certificates  they  can  judge  fit  to  grant  to  their  pupils  cannot  bear  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  Bachelor’s  degree,  Licentiate’s  degree,  or  Doctor’s  degree. 

Art.  V. — The  titles  or  degrees  of  Fellow,  Doctor,  Master  of  Arts.  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  &c..  can  only  be  granted  to  persons  who  have  obtained  them  after  competition 
or  regular  examination  before  the  faculties  of  the  State. 

Art.  VI. — The  opening  of  courses  of  lectures  is  subject,  without  any  other  restric¬ 
tion,  to  the  rales  prescribed  by  Article  3  of  the  la  w  of  the  12th  of  July.  1S75. 

Art.  VII. — No  person  belonging  to  an  unauthorized  religious  community  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  govern  a  public  or  private  educational  establishment  of  whatsoever  order, 
or  to  give  instruction  therein. 

Art.  VIII. — No  private  establishment  for  education,  no  association  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  instruction,  can  be  recognized  as  being  of  public  utility,  except  in 
virtue  of  a  law. 

Art.  IX. — Every  infringement  of  the  provisions  of  Articles  4.  5,  and  T  of  the 
present  law  will  be  mini  shed  by  a  fine  of  100  to  1,«  00  francs,  and  a  repetition  of  the 
infringement  by  a  fine  of  1,000  to  3,000  francs. 

As  regards  Article  7.  the  infringement  will  entail  the  shutting  up  of  the  establish¬ 
ment. 

Art.  X. — Are  abrogated  the  provisions  of  laws,  decrees,  o  dinances,  aud  rales 
contrary  to  the  present  law,  and  especially  the  last  paragraph  but  one  of  Article  2 
and  Articles  11,  13,  14,  15,  and  22  of  the  law  of  the  12th  of  Juv,  1875. 

Now,  it  must  be  admitted  by  every  impartial  reader  that  if  the  lihres 
penseurSy  who  are  accused  of  seeking  to  exterminate  religion,  had  no 
other  weapon  than  this  Bill,  religion  would  not  be  exterminated  so 
soon  as  is  pretended.  Setting  aside  Article  VII,  which  we  shall  fully  dis¬ 
cuss  further  on,  what  remains  ?  A  very  broad,  very  complete,  and 
very  liberal  organization  of  higher  education  in  private  establishments. 
It  is  a  new  edition,  slightly  modified,  of  the  1875  law,  which  is  so 
highly  thought  of  by  all  clericals.  Higher  education  is  free  ;  we  have 
all  of  us  the  right  to  compete  with  the  State  faculties.  If  it  be  true 
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that  the  rich  Ultramontanes  have  alread}7  spent  twenty  millions  of 
francs  for  that  object,  their  money  is  safe,  for  their  schools  will  never 
be  shut  up.  If  they  have  really  resolved  to  spend  one  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  more  in  the  same  undertaking,  nobody  will  oppose  them.  The 
only  modification  made  in  the  law  of  1875  is  contained  in  Article  I., 
which  reserves  to  the  State  the  right  of  conferring  degrees.  The  cler¬ 
ical  majority  of  1875  had  delegated  that  power  to  a  mixed  jury  recruited 
among  the  professors  of  the  private  and  public  schools  ;  but  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  Government  could  not,  without  forfeiting  all  its  claims  to 
the  confidence  of  the  country,  abandon  or  share  the  right  to  confer  di¬ 
plomas  which  procure  access  to  public  offices.  The  degrees  of  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts,  Doctor,  Ac.,  are  titles  which  the 
State  alone  must  dispose  of,  after  having  submitted  the  candidates 
to  the  judgment  of  a  special  jury  instituted  by  it.  The  candidates  are 
at  liberty  to  study  where  they  please,  in  public  schools  cr  in  private  in¬ 
stitutions,  but  the  authority  that  gives  them  a  diploma  intends  to  be, 
and  must  be,  a  judge  of  their  capacity.  It  is  the  only  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  usurpation  and  counterfeiting  of  degrees,  and  of  securing 
a  fair  and  honest  competition  in  the  domain  of  knowledge  and  talent. 

So  legitimate  is  this  claim  of  the  State  that  M.  i’Abbe  Martin  has  not 
even  tried  to  dispute  it  in  his  vehement  pleading  against  the  Ferry 
Bill.  He  finds  it  more  opportune,  and  easier  too,  to  defend  the  con- 
gregationist  teachers  of  both  sexes,  whom  the  new  law  does  not  affect 
or  even  refer  to  in  any  way.  To  praise  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Doctrine,  Ihe  superiority  of  their  teaching  as  compared  with  lay  edu- 
cation,  the  smallness  of  the  expense  they  entail  ujDon  the  State  and  the 
municipalities,  and  the  in rentes*  able  devotion  that  some  of  them 
showed  during  the  siege  of  Paris— all  this  forms  abundant  material  for 
an  oratorical  display  which  I  do  not  desire  to  depreciate.  This  lieu 
comrnun,  which  M.  le  Comte  di  Mun  exposed  in  his  turn,  on  the  10th 
of  July  at  the  Winter  Circus  in  Paris,  derives  a  kind  of  authority  from 
some  statistics  well  got  up.  These  religious  teachers,  whom  it  is  wrong 
to  stigmatize  with  the  name  of  Ignorantins,  are  certainly  not  deficient 
in  merit,  for  they  render  great  services  and  excel  in  the  art  of  making 
the  most  of  them.  Paris  is  the  theatre  of  their  greatest  efforts  and 
most  striking  successes  ;  it  is  in  the  capital  that  they  concentrate  their 
best  masters  and  produce  their  best  pupils.  A  very  legitimate  ambi¬ 
tion  spurs  them  on  to  contend  for  all  the  prizes  which  the  Administra¬ 
tion  offers  for  competition,  and  the  statistics  do  not  err  in  registering 
their  victories.  It  is  said  that  their  schools  are  n<  t  so  good  in  the 
provinces,  and  that,  even  in  Paris,  they  cram  the  head  pupils  of  each 
form  to  the  detriment  of  the  others — a  process  which  is  absolutely  prohib¬ 
ited  in  the  lay  establishments;  but  these  are  accusations  resting  on  no 
proof,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  them.  As  they 
have  no  family  to  keep,  their  teachings  must  naturally  cost  less  than  that 
of  the  lay  teachers ;  but  this  is  an  advantage  which  must  not  be  exag- 
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gerated.  When  I  read  in  the  ligurcs  of  M.  i' Abbe  Martin  that  at  Puv- 

laurens  the  cost  of  each  pupil  is  ten  francs  at  the  Brothers’  schools  and 

one  hundred  francs  at  the  lay  school.  I  wonder  if  it  be  possible  that  a 

commune  of  0.000  souls  can  afford  to  pay  so  high  for  the  luxury  of  a 

lay  schoolmaster.  And  this  prodigality  appears  to  me  still  more 

improbable  at  Saint  Amour,  a  small  place,  with  only  2.343  inhabitants, 

which  will  soon  be  made  bankrupt  if  it  spends  135  francs  23  centimes 

for  every  youngster  at  the  primary  school.  Neither  do  I  believe  that 

M.  I’Abbe  Martin  was  correctly  informed  when  he  was  told  that,  in 

certain  villages,  three  Sisters  lived  on  a  total  income  of  500  francs — 

that  is  to  say.  at  the  rate  of  45  centimes  4^ti  per  head  and  per  day. 

As  the  French  proverb  has  it:  “Tv'ho  proves  too  much  proves  noth' 
*  ** 
mg. 

After  having  rendered  full  justice  to  the  congregationist  teachers,  I 
have  the  right  to  defend  our  lay  schoolmasters  a  little,  and  all  the  more 
so  that  these  honest  people  do  not  know  under  what  colours  they  are 
painted  to  the  English  public,  and  that  they  have  no  review  or  paper  in 
England  in  which  to  justify  themselves.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
thev  are  Academicians,  or  that  they  are  ascetics  who  live  on  roots  and 

t  v  • 

grasshoppers,  but  they  are  modest  and  patient  functionaries,  very 
badly  paid,  and  good  fathers  of  families.  You  could  ffnu  among  them, 
without  seeking  long,  men  of  transcendent  merit :  for  instance,  we 
have  among  the  high  officers  of  the  University  an  Inspector-General, 
who,  from  an  humble  rural  teacher,  has  become,  in  a  few  years.  Bach¬ 
elor  of  Arts,  Doctor,  and  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Facultv  of 

e  c- 

Strasbourg.  But  let  us  onlv  consider  the  bulk  of  them.  Thev  are 
good  and  sound,  and,  whatever  may  say  the  Clericals  who  excommuni¬ 
cate  them,  thev  are,  above  all.  independent  and  courageous.  O  wing  to 
a  contradiction  which  I  will  not  attempt  to  explain,  the  same  adversaries 
accuse  them  of  servility  and  revolt :  thev  are  represented  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  article  as  political  instruments  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government,  and  as  “the  agents  of  an  impious  and  licentious 
socialism.”  Poor  village  sazan's.'  humble  professors  in  saoofs.'  But 
what  pains  me  most  is  to  think  that  M.  Thiers,  who  was  a  plebian  like 
them,  gave  to  their  enemies  sticks  to  beat  them  with.  They  are  still 
branded  with  one  or  two  unjust  and  unfortunate  sentences  uttered  by 
that  great  citizen.  M.  Thiers  was  not  infallible.  Surmised  in  IS 48  bv 
a  revolution  which  he  had  involuntarily  provoked,  and  violently  moved 
bv  the  criminal  insurrections  of  the  loth  of  Mav  and  the  24th  of  June, 

i  %.  _  - 

he  somewhat  lost  his  senses,  like  the  majority  of  the  bourgeoisie.  His 
strong  common  sense  was  so  undermined  that  he  gave  himself  up  as  it 
were  to  a  few  dangerous  friends.  The  Dupanioups  and  the  Failoux 
evoked  before  his  eyes  that  phantom  of  the  social  peril,  which  tive- 
and- twentv  vears  later,  in  1873.  thev  were  to  use  against  him.  And 
they  handled  him  so  well  that  the  eloquent  defender  of  the  rights  of 
civil  society,  the  conqueror  in  that  great  debate  of  1845  which  ended 
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by  a  resolution  against  the  unauthorized  religious  communities,  the  old 
chief  of  the  Liberal  parly',  threw  himself  headlong  into  the  clerical 
reaction.  He  not  only  wanted  to  give  the  monopoly  of  primary  instruc¬ 
tion  to  religious  communities,  but  he  would  also  have  willingly  closed 
three-fourths  of  the  schools.  He  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  ‘  *  education 
is  the  beginning  of  competency,  and  that  competency  is  not  the  lot  of 
everybody.”  It  was  during  this  temporary  wandering  astray  of  his 
genius  that  51.  Thiers  excommunicated  our  40,000  lay  teachers  as  so 
many  anti-priests  ( anti-cures ).  Now,  the  highest  ambition  of  this  vast 
oppressed  body  was,  and  still  is,  not  to  black  the  boots  of  the  village 
priest ! 

The  Republic  of  1879  has  begun  to  enfranchise  them :  it  has  made 
it  its  duty  to  secure  their  welfare,  and  do  not  imagine,  that  in  exchange 
it  does  ask  them  to  sacrifice  their  dignity.  All  the  efforts  of  the  honest 
statesmen  who  govern  us  to-day  tend  to  keep  the  priest  to  his  church 
and  the  schoolmaster  to  his  school ;  unfortunately,  it  is  easier  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  schoolmaster  f  rein  indulgingin  Republican  propagandism  than 
to  bridle  the  monarchial  zeal  of  the  priest. 

It  has  been  affirmed  in  these  very  pages,  and  in  the  face  of  England, 
that  M.  Jules  Ferry  desires  to  drive  out  the  congregationists  from  the 
schoolroom  and  to  make  education  a  lay  monopoly.  And.  as  it  was  not 
easy  to  prove  such  an  assertion,  the  writer  has  thought  it  fit  to  bring 
forward  a  witness  for  the  prosecution,  the  deputy  Bourzat,  author  of  the 
“famous”  amendment  which  was  proposed  and  rejected  in  1850,  a 
partisan,  as  he  says,  of  M.  Jules  Ferry.  The  author  of  that  demonstra¬ 
tion  forgot  one  thing — namely,  that  in  1850  51.  Jules  Ferry  was  still  at 
school,  and  that  a  law  student  has  not  got  any  partisans  in  a  legislative 

assemblv. 

%/ 

It  would  have  been  far  more  simple  and  prudent  to  ask  the  Minister 
himself  whether  he  dreamt  of  suppressing  congregationist  education. 
M.  Jules  Ferry  would  not  have  failed  to  reply:  “It  is  the  dream  of 
some  of  my  friends,  but  I.  as  a  member  of  Government,  have 
serious  reasons  for  not  rejecting  the  services  of  the  authorized  congre¬ 
gations.” 

In  the  absence  of  the  famous  Bourzat,  whose  verv  name  has  been 
forgotten  and  buried,  51.  Madier  de  Montjau  and  some  other  deputies 
of  the  Extreme  Left  have  put  the  question  with  almost  brutal  frank¬ 
ness.  Here  is  the  text  of  their  amendment : — 

No  one  is  allowed  to  direct  a  public  or  private  establishment  for  education  of  what¬ 
soever  order,  or  to  give  insrrnction  therein,  if  he  belongs  to  the  secular  clergy  or  to  a 
religious  community,  or  if  he  has  not  ceased  to  belong  to  either  for  at  least  two 
years.  The  present  provision  is  not  applicable  to  directors  and  professors  of  faculties 
of  theology,  and  seminaries  established  or  recognized  by  anterior  laws. 

The  honourable  51.  5Iadier  de  5Iontjau  is  not  an  insignificant  mem¬ 
ber.  He  is  a  veteran  of  the  Republic,  and  one  of  the  most  venerated 
of  our  Parliamentarians  ;  he  possesses  both  eloquence  and  logic.  The 
reasons  he  brought  forward  in  support  of  his  radical  amendment  were 
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not  devoid  of  value,  but  neither  M.  Jules  Ferry  nor  the  majority  of  the 
Chamber  would  take  them  into  account ;  there  is  both  in  the  Cabinet 
and  in  the  Parliament  a  strong  determination  to  pursue  a  policy  of 
moderation.  In  consequence,  M.  Jules  Ferry  declared  that  the  author¬ 
ized  religious  communities  give  instruction  to  1,650,000  children,  of 
whom  1,180,000  are  little  girls,  and  that  he  does  not  think  it  possible 
to_  replace  them  in  that  public  service.  He  denied  eloquently  any  idea 
of  declaring  war  against  the  secular  or  regular  clergy ;  lie  asserted  posi¬ 
tively  that  the  priesthood  should  not  be  allowed  to  govern  France,  but 
that,  at  the  same  time,  Government  is  equally  resolved  to  have  the 
Church  mistress  at  home.  Finally,  he  concluded  by  saying  that  the 
rights  of  civil  society  are  sufficiently  guaranteed  by  the  Concordat,  that 
the  Government  -is  thoroughly  armed,  that  it  would  use  its  weapons 
to  prevent  any  encroachment  of  the  Church,  and  that  the  Extreme  Left, 
instead  of  strengthening  the  Republic,  would  only  weaken  it  were  their 
amendment  adopted. 

This  excellent  speech  could  not  fail,  in  a  really  wise  assembly,  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  policy  of  consideration,  which  is  also  the  policy  of  practi¬ 
cal  results,  and  the  amendment  of  M.  Madier  de  Montjau  was  rejected 
by  381  to  78  votes.  Never  was  a  more  striking  denial  given  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Republic  and  to  all  who  calumniate  designedly  the  Min¬ 
istry  and  Parham  ent. 

The  hawkers  of  ready-made  sentences  never  fail  to  protest  against 
university  monopoly — that  is  to  say,  instruction  of  all  degrees  by  the 
State. 

Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  this  monopoly  ?  Every  citizen, 
whether  lay  or  clerical,  has  the  right  to  teach  in  a  primary,  secondary, 
or  higher  school,  under  three  conditions  :  first,  that  he  has  not  been 
condemned  for  a  degrading  offence ;  secondly,  that  he  has  proved  his 
capacity  and  is  not  absolutely  ignorant  of  what  he  professes  to  teach  ; 
and,  thirdly,  that  he  is  not  one  of  the  3,000  individuals  whom  the  new 
law,  by  Article  VII.,  simply  excludes  from  the  schoolroom,  whereas  it 
would  have  been  easy,  wise,  and  legal  to  turn  them  out  of  the  country. 
Of  these  I  will  speak  further  on ;  I  must  keep  the  best,  for  the  last. 

That  “  execrable  ”  Republic  which  certain  Frenchmen  hold  up,  in 
such  an  un-French  way,  to  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  foreigner, 
not  only  allows  bishops,  priests,  and  religious  orders  to  establish  as 
many  schools  as  they  like,  but  it  opens  to  them  its  own  schools,  and 
without  verifying  their  qualifications,  without  testing  their  competency, 
on  the  simple  guarantee  of  their  dress,  it  hands  over  to  them,  gcod- 
naturedlv  but  blindiv,  1,650.000  children  of  both  sexes.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  a  more  complaisant  monopoly  ? 

This  excessive  good-nature  opens  the  way  to  many  abuses,  and  local 
authorities  here  and  there  have  protested  for  some  time  past.  These 
authorities,  who  according  to  M.  l’Abbe  Martin  “are  alone  interested  in 
the  good  condition  of  the  school,15  show  a  preference,  often  justified,  for 
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lay  education.  There  are,  it  appears,  ignorant  congregationists  ;  there 
are  some  who  are  cruel,  and  who,  to  punish  the  children,  give  them  a 
foretaste  of  hell-lire.  Some  again  have  made  themselves  conspicuous 
by  their  imprudent  zeal  against  the  Republic ;  others  have  been  guilty 
of  offences  so  monstrous  that  parents  prefer  to  send  their  children  to  a 
lay  school  and  pay  twice  the  price  for  getting  a  father  of  a  family  for 
master.  The  tribunals  are  at  times  obliged  to  punish  members  of  the 
authorized  religious  communities  ;  the  prefectoral  administration  has 
also  been  bound  to  suppress  acts  of  formal  rebellion  ;  yet  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  majority  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  have 
decided  with  common  accord  that  there  is  more  good  than  harm  in  the 
congregationisfc  teaching,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  it,  Ainsi 
soit-il. 

II. 

I  now  come  to  Article  YII. ,  the  only  important  and  disputed  one,  the 
discussion  of  which  has  taken  up  fourteen  long  sittings  of  the  Chamber. 
And  yet  it  is  not  a  new  provision,  for,  as  M.  Julee  Ferry  reminded  us 
in  his  speech  of  the  27tli  of  June,  “it  is  an  article  of  lav/  wdiich  was 
voted  almost  unanimously,  in  1814,  by  the  House  of  Peers  under  Louis- 
Philippe.” 

But,  you  may  say,  if  this  law  has  not  been  repealed  it  does  still 
exist ;  w- hy  then  submit  it  to  a  fresh  sanction  of  Parliament  ? 

It  is  quite  certain  that  M.  Jules  Ferry  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabi¬ 
net  do  not  require  Article  YII.  to  close  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
Marists,  the  Dominicans,  and  other  unauthorized  communities;  they 
have  even  the  right  of  dissolving  such  communities  without  further  ado. 

I  will  not  go  back  to  the  edicts  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  and  Louis  the 
Sixteenth  against  the  Jesuits ;  we  will  leave  the  old  regime  undisturbed 
in  the  quiet  repose  of  the  grave. 

In  1790  the  Constituent  Assembly  voted  a  law  that  succeeding  Gov¬ 
ernments  have  left  unrepealed  :  the  text  of  it  runs  as  follows : — 

Art.  I. — The  constitutional  law  of  the  kingdom  henceforth  recognizes  no  solemn 
monastic  vow  on  the  part  of  either  sex. 

Therefore,  religions  orders  and  communities  in  which  such  vows  shall  be  taken 
are  by  the  present  and  shall  remain  suppressed  in  France  ;  and  no  further  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  kind  will  be  allowed  to  be  established. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1792,  the  Legislative  Assembly  decreed  that 
all  secular  bodies  or  communities  of  men  or  women,  whether  religious  or  lay 
.  .  .  under  whatsoever  denominations  they  may  be  existing,  in  France  .  .  . 

shall  cease  to  exist,  or  be  suppressed,  on  and  after  the  publication  of  the  present 
decree. 

Finally,  the  decree  of  Messidor,  year  XII.,  after  having  dissolved  a 
society  of  Jesuits  in  disguise,  was  careful  to  add: 

All  other  forms  of  unauthorized  congregations  or  communities  instituted  under 
pretence  of  religion  are  also  abolished. 

Art.  II. — Ecclesiastics  making  up  the  said  congregations  or  communities  are 
forthwith  to  return  to  their  respective  dioceses,  there  to  live  in  conformity  with  tho 
taw  and  under  the  common  jurisdiction. 
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Art.  III. — All  laws  opposed  to  the  recognition  of  religious  orders,  the  members of 
which  bind  themselves  by  eternal  vows,  are  to  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  their 
letter  and  spirit. 

Art.  IV. — No  congregation  or  community  of  men  or  women  is  to  be  established 
in  future  under  a  religious  pretext,  unless  formal  authority  to  do  so  be  granted  by 
Imperial  decree,  after  due  examination  of  the  statutes  and  regulations  under  whieh 
the  said  congregation  or  community  proposes  to  live. 


Neither  the  First  Empire,  the  Restoration,  Louis-Philippe,  nor  Na¬ 
poleon  the  Third ;  neither  the  second  nor  third  Republic,  has  repealed 
this  wise  legislation.  Whenever  an  occasion  for  its  public  discussion 
has  arisen,  both  Government  and  Chambers  with  one  accord  hav6 
firmly  upheld  it. 

France  does  not  admit  or  ever  will  admit  of  the  existence  of  secret  socie, 
ties  which,  under  the  cloak  of  religion,  really  constitute  small  powers 
within  the  State.  She  authorizes  and  encourages  such  communities  as 
submit  to  the  law,  do  not  seek  to  conceal  either  their  statutes  or 
sources  of  income,  and  have  a  French  citizen  at  their  head.  We  reckon 
in  our  midst  22,216  male  members  of  recognized  religious  bodies,  and 

113.750  female  members;  and  the  population  of  convents  at  present 
subject  to  the  common  law  is  twice  as  numerous  as  that  of  the  regular 
conventual  establishments  at  the  close  of  the  old  regime .  Convents,  as 
well  as  bishoprics  and  church  demesnes,  enjoy  the  right  of  inheriting 
bequests  and  donations  under  the. very  mild  supervision  of  the  State, 
which  thus,  under  the  Republic,  enables  them  to  derive  by  such  means 
some  ten  millions  per  annum.  But  a  society  or  individual  having  taken 
a  vow  of  obedience  and  belonging  body  and  soul  to  a  foreign  chief 
forms  a  perfect  anomaly  in  the  law  of  our  country. 

These  communities  nevertheless  exist.  Expelled  from  the  national 
territory,  they  have  managed  to  return  clandestinely,  in  suite  of  the 
law  :  there  they  flourish  in  the  face  of  the  executive  and  the  magistracy  : 

13.750  unrecognized  monks  and  5,899  nuns  go  freely  about  then’  busi¬ 
ness  in  our  very  midst.  Not  that  the  State  refuses  them  the  necessary 
authority — they  themselves  will  have  none  of  it.  They  have  spontane  - 
ously  outlawed  themselves ;  and,  finding  they  get  along  very  com¬ 
fortably  under  the  circumstances,  would  prefer  leaving  the  country  to 
placing  themselves  within  the  law.  As  it  is  impossible  to  dissolve  a 
society  without  vexatiously  interfering  with  the  members  thereof,  and 
as  that  France  of  1789,  in  spite  of  calumny,  is  a  very  tolerant  coun- 
try  indeed,  the  rights  of  the  State  have  ever  been  made  subservient  to 
individual  liberty,  and  the  least  authorized  communities  have  become 
the  wealthiest,  the  most  independent  and  audacious  of  all. 

The  religious  order  which  has  benefited  in  the  highest  degree  from 
French  toleration  is  the  Society  of  Jesus.  We  were  blessed  with  200 
Jesuits  in  1845  *.  we  have  now  1,509.  These  men,  who,  individually, 
have  taken  the  vow  of  poverty,  and  collectively  do  not  enjoy  the  right 
of  acquiring  a  single  inch  of  land,  are  owners  of  seventy-four  houses  \ 
they  possess  mansions  and  estates.  Not  only  have  their  powerful 
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Company  taken  up  their  stand  above  civil  authority,  but  they  also 
challenge  the  ecclesiastical  power,  and  defer  only  to  a  General  a  for¬ 
eigner  living  at  Florence.  M.  Jules  Ferry  has  established  the  fact  by 
irrefragable  arguments.  In  1865,  the  then  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Mgr 
Darboy,  had  taken  upon  himself  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  Jesuit  establishment 
situate  within  liis  diocese.  The  Roman  Curia  sent  him  a  harsh  and 
haughty  monition,  in  which  it  affirmed  its  ‘"particular  and  private  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  these  regular  members  of  the  clergy  accusing  him  of  having 
“perpetrated  a  true  pet  of  spoliation  against  the  Apostolic  See.”  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  Jesuits  evidently  only  recognize  the  direct  authority  of 
the  Pope  ;  they  are  ev<  n  outside  the  episcopal  jurisdiction.  And  all 
unauthorized  communities  stand  exactly  on  the  same  footing. 

The  absolute  independence  of  some  few  thousand  monks  might  bo 
tolerated  were  they  to  devote  themselves  to  a  purely  contemplative  life 
or  confine  themselves  to  preaching  in  the  pulpit,  writing  in  the  papers’ 
and  publishing  works  of  doubtful  casuistry  or  distorted  history.  But 
directly  they  lay  hands  on  education — when  they  turn  their  convents 
into  schools  and  eniice  thousands  of  children  of  the  middle  classes  for 
the  purpose  of  moulding  their  young  minds  and  inculcating  their  par¬ 
ticular  ideas  it  behooves  the  State,  not  merely  as  a  right,  but  as  a 
bounden  duty,  to  be  up  and  doing. 

So  thought  the  Due  Victor  de  Broglie,  M.  Guizot,  M.  Thiers,  M. 
V  lllemam,  and  all  the  great  Parliamentary  men  of  1844.  The  very  day 
on  which  the  State  resigned  its  monopoly  of  university  teaching  and 
proclaimed  for  the  first  time  the  freedom  of  secondary  teaching,  those 
statesmen  advocated  with  all  tne  might  of  their  eloquence  a  clause,  of 
which  M.  .Ferry’s  Art.  VII.  is  but  a  repetition  :  they  demanded  that  be¬ 
fore  granting  to  a  master  the  right  to  open  a  school  or  course  of  lec¬ 
tures,  he  be  compelled  to  pledge  his  oath  in  writ'ng  that  he  was  not  a 
member  of  an  unauthorized  community. 

Where  was  the .  need  of  such  an  exclusive  provision  ?  By  what 
spirit  were  the  eminent  men  who  brought  about  its  insertion  in  the  law 
actuated?  Will  it  be  said  they  feared  the  universities  might  suffer 
from  the  competion  of  the  Jesuits?  Clericals  themselves  (who  just 
now  go  any  length)  dare  not  bring  publicly  an  accusation  so  base 
against  M.  Ferry.  In  the  sitting  of  the  26tli  of  June  last,  the  Minister 
said  to  the  members  of  the  Right:  “Do  you  credit  the  University 
with  such  sentiments?”  whereupon  the  Right  protested  twice.  This 
does  not  prevent  the  champions  of  clericalism  from  turning  a  fable 
they  disclaim  into  an  export  commodity,  to  be  disseminated  abroad! 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Jesuits’  colleges  our  secondary  schools  need 
envy  ;  the  former  can  in  no  way  checkmate  the  University.  The  Jes¬ 
uits  have  9,000  pupils;,  the  other  unauthorized  congregations,  7,000; 
the  Government  collegiate  schools  and  universities,  thank  goodness, 
number  79,000  pupils.  There  is  consequently  much  exaggeration  in 
tne  figures  according  to  which  the  State  and  "the  disciples  of  Loyola 
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would  seem  to  divide  between  them  the  teaching  of  French  middle- 
class  youth. 

I  was  never  in  favor  of  boarding-schools,  nor  an  admirer  of  our  col¬ 
leges  and  grammar-schools ;  I  fully  admit  they  are  more  like  barracks 
than  comfortable  dwellings.  I  will  even  confess  that,  though  the  in¬ 
struction  given  therein  is  first-class,  they  leave  much  to  be  desired  as 
regards  good  breeding.  But  the  low  price  charged  for  board  will  ex¬ 
plain  the  absence  of  comfort.  Cons’derable  divergence  exists  between 
the  French  and  the  English  custom  in  this  respect.  A  well-te-do  Lon¬ 
don  tradesman  strives  to  make  a  gentleman  of  his  son  rather  than  con¬ 
sider  him  in  the  light  of  his  heir :  the  Paris  citizen  lavs  by  ac  the  ex- 
pense  of  his  son’s  education,  in  order  to  leave  him  a  bigger  hoard  when 
he  dies.  With  you,  eight  shillings  a  day  set  aside  for  a  boy’s  schooling 
does  not  seem  out  of  the  way  ;  we  find  that  sum  too  great  by  half ;  and 
I  know  many  respectable  families  who  grumble  at  having  to  pay  1,200 
francs  per  annum.  Now,  our  academic  year  consists  of  oOO  days ;  the 
daily  expense  for  board  is  four  francs ;  for  this  price  our  .  colleges  and 
boarding-schools  undertake  not  only  to  educate,  but  to  lodge,  sleep, 
wash,  and  feed  growing  lads  blessed  with  a  keen  appetite. 

True,  Government  schools  would  be  far  more  comfortable  if  the  men 
entrusted  with  the  teaching,  instead  of  being  respectable  fathers  of 
families,  ill-paid  and  over-worked,  were  fashionable  confessors,  dandy 
“directors  of  consciences,”  who  kindly  distributed  spiritual  favors  in. 
exchange  for  worldly  goods,  insinuating  in  the  soliciting  of  donations, 
and,  where  bequests  were  concerned,  bringing  clever  but  undue  influ¬ 
ence  to  bear.  To  their  shame,  must  I  say  it,  my  friends  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  are  gifted  with  every  talent  but  that  cue. 

The  resident  pupil  in  our  collegiate  schools  is  removed  from  his 
family,  which  he  hardly  sees  once  a  week ;  his  intercourse  with  the  pro¬ 
fessors  is  of  an  official  kind ;  the  visits  from  the  head-master  and  proc¬ 
tor  are  few  and  far  between,  and  as  a  rule  to  reprimand  ;  the  only 
man  he  sees  at  every  hour  of  the  day  is  a  worn-out,  soured,  and  unfor¬ 
tunate  usher,  who  has  neither  time  nor  the  means  of  forming  his  pu¬ 
pils,  were  that  his  duty.  And  yet,  in  the  long  run,  the  collegian  turns 
out  as  good-mannered  and  often  a  better  man  than  does  the  petted  boy 
of  the  congregationists.  He  has  acquired  his  education  by  himself,  by  the 
circumstances  of  a  life  in  common,  by  the  rough  but  open-hearted  in¬ 
tercourse  with  his  school-fellows,  by  the  spirit  of  justice  and  equality 
which  is  drawn  in  with  the  breath  in  those  good  old  public  schools, 
where  the  first  rank  always  falls  to  the  best  man :  where  the  rich  boy 
and  the  poor  one  partake  of  the  same  bad  food  and  sleep  on  beds 
alike  wretched ;  where  likes  and  dislikes  are  equally  sincere,  and  where 
the  informer  is  held  in  cordial  hatred. 

But  we  are  losing  sight  of  the  -Jesuits.  Let  us  return  to  them,  to 
inform  all  who  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  or  have  forgotten  it  that,  to 
use  Gladstone’s  happy  expression,  the  Society  of  Jesus  ever  remains 
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« tK-  most  perfect  instrument  of  mental  servitude  ever  devised.  ”  The 
fciJubus  is  their  handiwork;  the  superstitution  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
comes  from  them  ;  the  new  dogmas  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  and 
Papal  Infallibility  issued  from  their  mysterious  laboratory.  The  Jes¬ 
uits,  who  are  not  even  Frenchmen,  although  their  first  plot  was  hatched 
I  in  a  cellar  at  Montmartre;  the  Jesuits,  who  are  unable  to  show  a  single 
1  French  name  on  the  long  list  of  the  Generals  of  their  order,  would  most 
willingly  conquer  France.  They  have  gained  far  too  much  ground 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  We  had  a  Gallican  Church,  which  shed  a 
great  light;  they  have  killed  it.  We  had  a  liberal  Catholicism  ;  they 
caused  it  to  be  excommunicated.  They  overawe  our  bishops,  and 
through  them  the  whole  of  the  lower  clergy;  and  to  give  a  visible 
shape  to  that  servitude  they  have  imposed  the  Roman  rite  on  all  the 
dioceses.  Had  we  still  a  king,  they  would  thrust  a  confessoi  and  Min¬ 
isters  upon  him.  The  sovereignty  of  the  people  having  been  declared, 
much  to  their  mortification,  they  will  not  acknowledge  themselves 
beaten;  and  there  tiiey  are  marching  gaily  to  storm  universal  suffrage. 
As  the  leaders  of  Democracy  are  and  will  always  be  recruited  from 
the  middle  classes,  among  self-made  men,  the  Jesuits  have  resolved  to 
gain  possession  of  the  middle  classes  ;  w'hat  little  remains  of  the  no¬ 
bility  being  already  on  their  side.  Fear,  intrigue,  and  fashion  make 
up  valuable  auxiliaries  for  their  purposes.  .  Nine  thousand  youths  are 
being  prepared  by  them  as  candidates  for  Civil  Service  appointments  or 
for  the  liberal  professions;  they  imbue  their  minds  with  the  purest 
monarchical  spirit;  they  teach  them  to  treat  with  contempt  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  on  which  our  forefathers  built  modern  society,  and  in¬ 
stil  in  them  hatred  of  the  Revolution.  When  I  say  the  Revolution,  I 
speak  not  merely  of  the  republican  form  of  government,  but  of  our 
very  manners,  of  our  institutions,  of  our  laws,  oi  the  Civil  Code.  The 
Revolution  is  to  them  in  the  nineteenth  century  what  the  Reform  was 
in  the  sixteenth— the  enemy  to  be  killed.  Their  first  campaign  ended 
in  disaster,  for  Protestantism  was  the  stronger  of  the  two ;  but  they 
mean  to  signally  retaliate  upon  the  Revolution.  They  feel  all  the  more 
sanguine  of  victory  that  their  ranks  are  swelled  by  allies  picked  up 
pretty  well  in  every  quarter — ay,  from  among  their  former  enemies. 

How  would  you  act  in  our  place  ?  Would  you  make  ready  for  de¬ 
fence,  or  consider  it  more  liberal,  more  consonant  with  the  principles. of 
modern  society,  to  let  them  do  as  they  please,  and  quietly  put  up  with  it  ? 

Most  assuredly  liberty  is  the  finest  thing  in  the  world.  All  kinds  of 
liberty  are  dear  to  me,  save  one,  how’ever — the  liberty  of  those  who 
lurk  at  street-corners  at  night  for  the  purpose  of  throttling  me. 

Let  the  Jesuits  and  their  friends  of  the  unauthorized,  congregations 
only  ask  liberty  for  themselves,  and  it  will  not  be  denied  them ;  but 
when  they  demand  it  against  us,  ought  we  to  grant  it  ?  M.  Dupin  an¬ 
swered  that  in  a  very  few  words,  in  the  sitting  of  the  25th  of  January, 
1844  •  “  Gentlemen,  we  must  always  state  the  case  frankly.  Well !  I 
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tell  you  frankly  :  a  question  of  domination  lies  hidden  within  this 
question  of  liberty.”  Yes,  of  domination;  and  Mgr.  Dupanloup  did 
not  trouble  to  disguise  the  fact  on  the  13th  of  November,  1849,  at  the 
time  our  Clericals  fancied  themselves  masters  of  the  position.  Read 
the  letter  he  sent  to  the  Ami  de  la  Religion. 

In  despite  of  common  sense  it  has  been  uselessly  said,  and  the  statement  has  been 
miserably  hawked  about,  that  the  De  Falloux  Bill  had  been  passed  concurrently 
with  and  in  favor  of  the  University.  The  law  was  framed  against  the  monopoly  of 
the  University  and  passed  in  spite  of  the  University. 

All  the  great  reforms  brought  about  by  the  law,  reforms  that  must,  witbiu  a  few 
years,  deeply  change  French’ institul ions,  are  the  fruits  of  immense  labor.  Only 
after  three  months^  keen  and  incessant  strife  have  we  successively  obtained  by 
sheer  force : 

The  freedom  of  elementary  seminaries ;  the  recognition  of  religions  congrega¬ 
tions,  and  of  the  Jesuits  as  such  ;  the  abolition  of  University  degrees ;  the  annihil¬ 
ation  of  normal  schools  ;  a  radical  change  in  primary  education  ;  1  he  utter  and  ir¬ 
retrievable  disorganisation  of  the  University  "hierarchy ;  free  primary  boarding- 
schools,  and  eleemosynary  education ;  and.  lastly,  the  high  position  reserved  to  our 
reverend  Fathers,  the  bishops,  on  the  Public  School  Boards. 

The  bill  did  not  turn  out  quite  as  perfect  as  the  charitable  prelate 
anticipated.  The  Normal  Schools,  those  humble  but  invaluable  nurser¬ 
ies  of  ottr  school-masters,  were  not  demolished ;  .nevertheless,  liberal- 
minded  University  professors  whatever  their  merit  or  rank,  were  merci¬ 
lessly  persecuted, 

I  can  speak  on  the  matter  from  experience,  as  I  was  reading  up  for  a»  examina¬ 
tion  for  a  Fellowship  at  the  higher  Normal  School,  while  the  Jesuits  and  their 
friends  were  getting  their  Bill  , through.  I  was  there  together  with  Taine, 
Sarcey,  Weiss,  and  poor  Pr&vost-Paradol  with  Eugene  Yung,  Dottain,  and 
Paul  Boitteau,  of  the  Debate  ;  Dyonis  Ordinaire,  of  the  JRipubiiqtie  Fran  raise,  and 
many  more  who  at  this  moment 'are  no  more  professors  than  I  am.  Why  are  we 
not  professors,  it  will  be  asked  ?  Because  the  famous  law  on  free  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  was  the  signal  for  an  abominable  proscription  ;  Because  the  Director  of  the 
Normal  Schooirour  dear  and  lwered  friend  M.  Dubois,  founder  of  the  Globe,  and 
M.  Vackerot,  the  sub-director,  were  struck  down  under  our  very  eyes ;  because  all 
the  Liberal  professors  (M.  Deschanel  will  remember  it)  had  to  submit  or  resign,  and 
in  a  few  cases  became  exiles.  Such  is  the  liberty  of  teaching  as  Jesuits  uid  their 
friends  understand  and  practice  it. 

And  this  is  not  the*  only  liberty  they  trample  under  foot  whenever  they  feel 
strong  enough.  We  are  still  smarting  under  the'  effects  of  the  *24th  of  May.  18TB.  ai  d 
the  16th  of  May  18TT,  clerical  ventures,  the  authors  of  which  admitted  neither  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  free- trade,  freedom  of  public  meeting,  electoral  freedom — nor 
freedom  in  death,  for  the  Moral  Order  prefects  made  no  scruple  to  bring  civil  inter¬ 
ments  and  street  scave  ging  together  under  the  same  regulations ! 

Ir  is  in  the  name  of  liberty  that  people  now  seek  to  shield  the  implacable  enemies 
of  every  French  liberty  from  an  application  of  the  law.  It  is  because  we  are  living 
under  a  Republic  that  the  Jesuits,  after  having  striven  hard  lo  str  ngle  it.  crave  per¬ 
mission  to  inoculate  the  rising  generations  with  their  hatred  of  ir.  And  they  get 
people  to  plead  their  cause  abroad  (I  call  you  to  witness)  in  articles  every  line’of 
which  is  rank  with  hatred  of  the  Republic  ! 

And  they  call  us  reactionists  because  we  seek  to  bring  back  the  religious  question, 
not,  as  thay  do,  to  the  worst  days  of  the  eighteenth' century,  but  to  the  modus  vivendi , 
at  once  equitable,  fair  and  wise,  of  forty  years  ago. 

Now,  if  to  aspire  to  recover  what  we  have  seen  despoiled  of  by  might  or  craft  is 
to  be  a  reactionist,  none  of  us  have  any  right  to  cast  our  looks  towards  Alsace  and 
Lorraine.  Prince  Bismarck,  who,  to  say  the  least  cf  it,  is  as  sensible  a  mail 
as  M,  PAbbe  Martin,  would  say  to  us  :  For  shame,  gentlemen  !  Do  you  want  to 
drive  France  back  nine  years  ?  You  are  not  men  of  your  time.” 

Eemoxd  About,  in  Nineteenth  Century. 
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,  .  .  c  fha  Apostles  we  meet  with  a  class  of  persons  whose 

Ik  the  Acts  o,  th-  Apos  b  again  familiar  to  us-quacks 

features  have  m  oui  own  times  Decoi .  4  with  the  spiritual 

wwldrand^egard^^vhh^uri^ity  and  mtere^_  by 

liis  power  against  St.  P  >  u  j  arts  «  Qf  these  people  were  re- 

Str°f^hve(SJ-d  heathen  as  a  real  mastery  of  a  super- 
gaided  bot  hunger  for  information  about  the  great  mys- 

SUwith  Which  the  whole  society  was  possessed,  they  rose,  many 

A^SEnor  L°emsTo  hLe^been  theh^cldef "breeding  ground,  where 
Asia  Alinor  seems  u>  uaio  .,  t  P;vilisation  and  imposture 

Eastern  magic  came  in  contact  with  Greek  civilisation,  a  i 

was  able  to  "disguise  itself  in  the  phrases  of  philosophy. 

Apollonius  of  Tyana  was  the  most  remarkable  of  these  adventurers. 
His  life,  unfortunately,  has  been  written  by  believers  m  his  preteu- 
sions-  and  we  have  no  knowledge  of  what  he  looked  like  to  har  - 
2d  men  of  the  world.  The  Apollonius  of  Philostratus  is  a  heathen 
saviour  who  claimed  a  commission  from  heaven  to  teach  a  pure  and 
reformed  religion,  and  in  attestation  of  his  authority  went  about  heal- 
ng  the  sick,  raising  dead  men  to  life,  casting  out  devils,  and  prophesy- 
inl  future  events  which  came  afterwards  to  pass  The  interesting  fact 
about  Apollonius  is  the  extensive  recognition  which  he  obtained,  an 
the  ease* with  which  his  impostures  found  acceptance  in  the  existing 
condition  of  the  popular  mind.  Out  of  the  legends  of  him  little  can  be 
gathered  save  the  barest  outline  of  his  history.  He  was  born  four 
fears  before  the  Christian  era  in  Tyana,  a  city  of  Cappadocia.  His 
parents  sent  him  to  be  educated  at  Tarsus  m  Cilicia,  a  place  of  consid¬ 
erable  wealth  and  repute,  and  he  must  have  been  about  beginning  his 
studies  there  when  St.  Paulas  a  little  boy  was  first  running  about  the 
streets  The  life  in  Tarsus  being  too  luxurious  for  Apollonius’s  aspirations, 
Pa  became  a  water-drinker  and  a  vegetarian,  and  betook  himself  as  a  re¬ 
cluse  to  the  temple  of  iEsculapius  at  iEg*-  vEsculapms.  as  the  god  of 
healing  and  therefore  the  most  practically  useful,  had  become  the 
rnoSpXr  of  the  heathen  divinities.  He  alone  of  them  was  sup¬ 
posed^  remain  beneficently  active,  ana  even  to  appear  at  tames  in 
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visible  form  in  sick-rooms  and  by  sick-beds.  Apollonius’s  devotion  to 
iEsculapius  means  that  he  studied  medicine.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  he  divided  his  property  among  the  poor,  and  after  five  years  of 
retirement  he  travelled  as  far  as  India  in  search  of  knowledge.  He  dis¬ 
coursed  with  learned  Brahmins  there,  and  came  home  with  enligbcened 
ideas,  and  with  some  skill  in  the  arts  of  the  Indian  jugglers.  With 
these  two  possessions  hebegan  his  career  as  a  teacher  in  the  Roman 
Empire.  He  preached  his  new  religion,  and  he  worked  miracles  to  in¬ 
duce  people  to  believe  in  him.  He  was  at  Rome  in  Nero’s  time,  when 
Simon  Magus  and  St.  Peter  were  there.  Perhaps  tradition  has  con¬ 
fused  him  with  Simon  Magus.  In  the  convulsions  which  followed 
Nero’s  murder,  being  then  an  old  man,  he  attached  himself  to  Vespa¬ 
sian  in  Egypt.  Vespasian,  who  was  not  without  his  superstitions,  and 
himself  had  been  once  persuaded  to  work  a  miracle,  is  said  to  have 
looked  kindly  on  him  and  patronised  him,  and  Apollonius  blossomed 
out  into  glory  as  the  spiritual  adviser  of  the  Vespasian  dynasty.  The 
cruelties  of  Domitian  estranged  him.  He  was  accused  of  conspiring 
with  Nerva,  and  of  having  sacrificed  a  child  to  bribe  the  gods  in 
Nerva’s  interest.  He  was  even  charged  with  haying  pretended  to  be  a 
god  himself.  He  was  arraigned,  convicted,  and  was  about  to  suffer, 
when  he  vanished  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Roman  police,  to  reappear  at 
Ephesus,  wdiere  he  soon  after  died. 

Clearly  enough,  we  are  off  the  ground  of  history  in  much  of  this. 
If  Apollonius  died  at  Ephesus  In  Nerva’s  time,  he  was  a  hundred 
years  old  at  least,  and  must  have  been  a  contemporary  with  St.  John 
there,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  writing  his  Gospel  in  the  same 
city  about  that  very  time. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  after  his  death  a  temple  was 
raised  to  Apollonius  at  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  Tyana  became  a 
privileged  city.  Similar  honours  were  assigned  elsewhere  to  him  as  an 
evidence  of  the  facility  and  completeness  with  which  he  had  gained 
credit  for  his  pretended  divine  commission.  The  truth  about  him  is 
probably  that  he  was  a  physician,  and  had  obtained  some  real  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  methods  of  curing  diseases.  In  India,  besides  philosophy 
and  juggling,  he  may  have  learnt  to  practise  what  is  now  called  ani¬ 
mal  magnetism  ;  and  finding  that  he  had  a  real  power  on  the  nervous 
system  of  hysterical  patients,  the  nature  of  which  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand,  he  may  have  himself  believed  it  to  be  supernatural.  With  these 
aids  he  succeeded  in  persuading  his  countrymen  that  he  was  ‘‘some 
great  one,”  “  a  great  power  of  God  and  both  in  life  and  death,  in  an 
age  when  the  traditionary  religion  was  grown  incredible,  and  the  hu¬ 
man  race  was  craving  for  a  new  revelation,  Apollonius  of  Tyana, 
among  many  others,  was  looked  upon  through  a  large  part  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire  as  an  emanation  of  the  Divine  nature.  Such  periods  are 
the  opportunities  of  false  prophets.  Mankind  when  they  grow  enthu¬ 
siastic  mistake  their  hopes  and  imaginations  for  evidence  of  truth,  and 
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run  like  sheep  after  every  new  pretender  who  professes  to  hold  the  key 
of  the  mystery  which  they  are  so  passionately  anxious  to  penetrate. 

Our  present  business,  however,  is  not  with  the  prophet  of  Tyana.  Apol¬ 
lonius  left  a  school  of  esoteric  disciples  behind  him,  with  one  of  whom 
we  are  fortunately  able  to  form  a  closer  acquaintance.  Apollonius  we  see 
through  a  mist  of  illusion.  Alexander  of  Abonotichus  we  are  able  to 
look  at  with  the  eyes  of  the  cleverest  man  who  was  alive  on  this  planet 
in  the  second  century.  With  the  help  of  Lucian’s  portrait  of  Alex¬ 
ander  we  can  discern,  perhaps,  the  true  lineaments  of  Apollonius  him¬ 
self.  We  can  see,  at  any  rate,  what  these  workers  of  miracles  really 
were,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  element  in  which  they  made  their 
conquests,  at  the  side  of,  and  in  open  rivalry  with,  the  teachers  of 
Christianity. 

A  word  first  about  Lucian  himself.  At  the  Christian  era,  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  it,  the  Asiatic  provinces  cf  the  Empire  were  singularly 
productive  of  eminent  men.  The  same  intercourse  of  Eastern  and 
Western  civilisation  which  produced  the  magicians  w*as  generating  in 
all  directions  an  active  intellectual  fermentation.  The  “  disciples”  were 
ts  called  Christians  first  at  Antioch.”  It  was  in  Asia  Minor  that  St.  Paul 
first  established  a  Gentile  Church.  There  sprang  up  the  multitude  of 
heresies  out  of  conflict  with  which  the  Christian  creeds  shaped  them¬ 
selves.  And  by  the  side  of  those  who  were  constructing  a  positive 
faith,  were  found  others  who  were  watching  the  phenomena  round 
them  with  an  anxious  but  severe  scepticism,  unable  themselves  to  find 
truth  in  the  agitating  speculations  which  were  distracting  everybody 
that  came  near  them,  but  with  a  clear  eye  to  distinguish  knaves  and 
impostors,  and  a  resolution  as  honourable  as  St.  Paul’s  to  fight  with 
and  expose  falsehood  wherever  they  encountered  it.  Among  these  the 
most  admirable  was  the  satirist,  artist,  man  of  letters,  the  much  spoken- 
of  and  little  studied  Lucian,  the  most  gifted -and  perhaps  the  purest- 
hearted  thinker  outside  the  Church  who  was  produced  under  the  Roman 
Empire.  He  was  born  at  Samosata  on  the  Euphrates  about  the  year 
120.  He  was  intended  for  a  sculptor,  but  his  quick  discursive  intellect 
led  him  into  a  wider  field,  and  he  spent  his  life  as  a  critic  of  the  spirit¬ 
ual  phenomena  of  his  age.  To  Christianity  he  paid  little  attention. 
To  him  it  appeared  but  as  one  of  the  many  phases  of  belief  which 
were  showing  themselves  among  the  ignorant  and  uneducated. 
But  it  was  harmless,  and  he  did  not  quarrel  with  i\  He  was 
one  of  a  small  circle  of  observers  w'ho  looked  on  such  things  with 
the  eyes  of  a  man  of  science.  Cool-headed,  and  with  an  honest  hatrsd 
of  lies,  he  ridiculed  the  impious  theology  of  the  established  pagan  re¬ 
ligion  ;  with  the  same  instinct  he  attacked  the  charlatans  who  came, 
like  Apollonius,  pretending  to  a  Divine  commission.  He  was  doing  the 
Church’s  work  when  he  seemed  most  distant  from  it,  and  was  strug¬ 
gling  against  illusions  peculiarly  seductive  to  the  class  of  minds  to 
whom  the  Church  particularly  addressed  itself.  Thu3  to  Lucian  we 
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are  indebted  for  cross  lights  upon  the  history  of  times  which  show  us 
how  and  why  at  that  particular  period  Christianity  was  able  to  estab¬ 
lish  itself.  His  scientific  contemporaries  were  more  antagonistic  to  it 
than  himself.  The  Celsus  against  whom  Origen  wrote  his  great  de¬ 
fence  was  Lucian’s  intimate  friend.  But  if  Christianity  was  incredible 
and  offensive  to  them,  men  like  Apollonius  of  Tyana  were  infinitely 
more  offensive.  Christianity  was  at  most  a  delusion.  Apollonius  of 
Tyana  was  a  quack  and  a  scoundrel.  Besides  the  treatise  which  Origen 
answered,  Celsus  wrote  a  book  against  the  magicians.  Lucian  speaks 
of  Apollonius  in  a  letter  to  Gelsus  as  if  they  were  both  agreed  about 
the  character  of  the  prophet  of  Tyana,  and  had  this  book  survived  w'e 
should  have  perhaps  found  a  second  picture  there  of  Apollonius,  which 
would  have  made  impossible  the  rash  parallels  which  have  been  at¬ 
tempted  in  modern  times.  The  companion  picture  of  Alexander  of 
Abonotichus,  by  Lucian  himself,  happily  remains.  When  the  world 
was  bowing  down  before  this  extraordinary  rascal,  Lucian  traced  out 
his  history,  and  risked  his  own  life  in  trying  to  explode  the  imposture. 
Though  human  folly  proved  too  strong,  and  Alexander  died,  like  Apol¬ 
lonius,  with  the  supernatural  aureole  about  him,  Lucian,  at  the  express 
desire  of  Celsus,  placed  on  record  a  minute  account  of  the  man,  lucid 
to  the  smallest  detail.  He  describes  him  as  a  servant  of  the  devil,  in 
the  most  modern  sense  of  the  word — not  of  the  prince  of  the  power  of 
the  air,  as  a  Christian  Father  would  have  described  him,  with  evil 
genii  at  his  bidding,  but  of  the  devil  of  lying  and  imposture  with  whom 
now-a-days  we  are  so  sadly  familiar.  He  commences  with  an  apology 
for  touching  so  base  a  subject;  he  undertakes  it  only  at  his  friend’s  re¬ 
quest.  Nor  can  he  tell  the  entire  story.  Alexander  of  Abonotichus 
was  as  great  in  rascaldom  as  Alexander  of  Macedon  in  war  and  poli¬ 
tics.  His  exploits  would  fill  large  volumes,  and  the  most  which 
Lucian  could  do  was  to  fill  a  few  baskets  from  the  dungheap  and  offer 
them  as  specimens.  Even  thus  much  he  feels  a  certain  shame  in  at¬ 
tempting.  If  the  wretch  had  received  his  true  deserts,  he  would  have 
been  tom  in  pieces  by  apes  and  foxes  in  the  arena,  and  the  very  name 
of  him  would  have  been  blotted  out  of  memory.  Biographies,  how¬ 
ever,  had  been  written,  and  had  given  pleasure,  of  distinguished  high¬ 
waymen  ;  and  an  account  of  a  man  who  had  plundered,  not  a  small 
district,  but  ths  whole  Roman  Empire,  might  not  be  without  its  uses. 

With  these  few  words  of  contemptuous  preface  Lucian  tells  his 
story  ;  and  in  a  form  still  more  abridged  we  now  offer  it  to  our 
readers. 

Abonotichus  was  a  small  coast  town  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea,  a  few  miles  west  of  Sinope.  At  this  place,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century,  the  future  prophet  was  brought  into  the  world. 
His  parents  were  in  a  humble  rank  of  life.  The  boy  was  of  unusual 
beauty ;  and  having  no  inclination  for  work  and  a  very  strong  inclina¬ 
tion  for  pleasure,  he  turned  his  advantages  to  abominable  account 
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By-and-by  he  was  taken  up  by  a  doctor  who  had  been  one  of  Apollo- 
nius’s  disciples.  The  old  villain  had  learnt  his  master’s  arts.  He  un¬ 
derstood  medicine,  could  cure  stomach-aches  and  headaches,  set  a 
limb,  or  assist  at  a  lying-in.  But  besides  his  legitimate  capabilities,  he 
had  set  up  for  a  magician.  He  dealt  in  spells  and  love-charms^  he 
could  find  treasures  with  a  divining  rod,  discover  lost  deeds  and  wills, 
provide  heirs  for  disputed  inheritances,  and,  when  well  paid  for  it,  he 
knew  how  to  mix  a  poison.  In  these  arts  the  young  Alexander  became 
an  apt  pupil  and  was  useful  as  a  sort  of  famulus.  He  learnt  Apollo¬ 
nius's  traditionary  secrets,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty,  when  his  master 
died,  he  was  in  a"  condition  to  practise  on  his  own  account. 

He  was  now  thrown  on  the  world  to  shift  for  himself.  But  his 
snirits  were  light,  and  his  confidence  in  himself  was  boundless  :  as 
long  as  there  were  fools  with  money  in  their  pockets,  he  could  have  a 
well-founded  hope  of  transferring  part  of  it  to  his  own.^  A  provincial 
town  was  too  small  a  theatre  of  operations.  He  set  off  for  Byzantium, 
the  great  mart  of  ancient  commerce,  which  was  thronged  with  mer¬ 
chants  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Like  seeks  to  like.  At  Byzantium 
Alexander  made  acquaintance  with  a  vagabond  named  Gocconas,  a 
fellow  who  gained  a  1  ving  by  foretelling  the  winners  at  games  and 
races,  lounging  in  the  betting  rings,  and  gambling  with  idle  young 
gentlemen.  Bv  this  means  he  found  entrance  into  what  was  called 
society.  Alexander  was  more  beautiful  as  a  man  than  as  a  boy.  Coc- 
conas  introduced  him  to  a  rich  Macedonian  lady,  who  was  spending  the 
season  in  the  city.  The  lady  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  on  her  return 
to  her  country  seat  at  Pella,  carried  Alexander  and  his  friend  aiong  with 
her.  This  was  very  well  for  a  time ;  but  the  situation,  pernaps,  had 
its  drawbacks.  Aspiring  ambition  is  not  easily  satisfied  ;  and  the  yToung 
heart  began  to  sigh  for  a  larger  sphere. 

In  the  midst  of  pleasure  he  had  an  eye  for  business.  In  Macedonia, 
and  especially  about  Pella,  there  w  as  at  this  time  a  great  number  of 
large,  harmless  snakes.  They  came  into  the  houses,  wLere  they  w^ere 
useful  in  keeping  down  rats  and  mice ;  they  let  the  children  play  with 
them  ;  they  crept  into  beds  at  night  and  were  never  interfered  with. 
From  this  local  peculiarity,  the  story,  perhaps,  originated  of  the  mirac¬ 
ulous  birth  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  occurred  to  the  two  adventur¬ 
ers  that  something  might  be  made  of  one  of  these  serpents.  They 
bought  a  very  handsome  specimen,  and  soon  after  they  left  Pella,  tak¬ 
ing  it  with  them. 

For  a  while  they  lounged  about  together,  carrying  on  C occonas’s  old 
trade,  and  expanding  it  into  fortune-telling.  Fools,  they  observed, 
were  always  craving  to  know  the  future,  and  would  listen  to  any  one 
whe  pretended  to  see  into  it.  In  this  way  they  made  much  money, 
and  they  found  the  art  so  easy  that  their  views  went  higher.  They  pro¬ 
posed  to  set  up  an  oracular  shrine  of  their  own,  which  would  take  the 
place  of  Delphi  and  Delos.  The  pythonesses  on  the  old-established 
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tripods  were  growing  silent.  Apollo,  it  seemed,  was  tired  of  attending 
them,  and  inquirers  were  often  sent  away  unsatisfied.  There  was 
clearly  a  want  in  the  world,  and  Alexander  and  his  friend  thought  they 
saw  their  way  towards  supplying  it. 

The  loss  oi  oracles  was  not  the  whole  of  the  misfortune.  The  world 
was  beginning  to  feel  that  it  had  even  lost  God.  The  Greek  mythology 
had  grown  incredible.  The  Epicureans  were  saying  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  Providence,  and  never  had  been.  The  majority  of  peo¬ 
ple  were  still  of  a  different  opinion :  but  they  were  uneasy,  and  were 
feeling  very  generally  indeed  that  if  gods  there  were,  they  ought  to 
make  there  existence  better  known.  Here  was  an  opportunity,  not  only 
of  making  a  fortune,  but  of  vindicating  the  great  principles  of  religion 
and  becoming  benefactors  of  humanity. 

They  decided  to  try.  Sleight  of  hand  and  cunning  might  succeed 
when  philosophy  had  failed.  .  Was  it  said  there  were  no  gods  ?  They 
would  produce  a  god,  a  real  visible  god,  that  men  could  feel  and  handle, 
that  would  itself  speak  and  give  out  oracles,  and  so  silence  forever  the 
wicked  unbelievers.  So  far  they  saw  their  way.  The  next  question 
was,  the  place  where  the  god  was  to  appear.  .  Cocconaswas  for  Chalce- 
don,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus.  It  was  a  busy  place, 
almost  as  full  merchants  as  Byzantium ;  the  population  all  busy  with 
speculation,  and  money  in  any  quantity  to  be  made  there.  This  was 
good  as  far  as  it  went.  But  Chalcedon  was  too  much  in  the  light.  The 
pagan  gods,  as  the  shrewder  Alexander  knew,  were  not  fond  of  com¬ 
mercial  cities.  Christianity  throve  in  the  busy  haunts  of  men.  Caves, 
mountains  and  woods,  remote  islands,  retired  provincial  villages,  suited 
better  with  Apollo  and  IPsculapius.  Traders’  wits  were  sharpened 
with  business,  and  they  might  be  unpleasantly  curious.  The  simple 
inhabitants  of  the  interior,  Phrygians  and  Bithynians,  Galatians  and 
Cappadocians,  would  be  an  easier  prey  where  a  reputation  had  first  to 
be  created ;  and  success  depended  on  a  favourable  beginning.  At  his 
own  Abonotichus,  he  told  Cocconas  that  a  man  had  only  to  appear  with 
a  fife  and  drum  before  him,  and  clashing  a  pair  of  cymbals,  and  the 
whole  population  would  be  on  their  knees  before  him. 

The  better  judgment  of  Alexander  carried  the  day.  Abonotichus 
itself  was  decided  on  as  the  theatre  of  operations.  Cocconas,  however, 
was  allowed  to  introduce  Chalcedon  into  the  first  act  of  the  drama. 
JEsculapius,  the  best  believed  in  of  the  surviving  divinities,  was  the 
god  who  was  to  be  incarnated.  Joe  Smith  must  have  read  Lucian’s 
story,  and  have  taken  a  hint  from  it.  In  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at 
Chalcedon,  the  bold  adventurers  buried  some  brass  plates,  bearing  an 
inscription  that  Apollo  and  iEsculapius  were  about  to  visit  Pontus  and 
that  iEsculapius  would  appear  at  Abonotichus  in  a  bodily  form.  The 
plates  were  conveniently  discovered,  and  became  the  talk  of  the  bazaars. 
Merchants  going  and  coming  spread  the  story.  Asia  Minor  was  ex¬ 
cited,  as  well  it  might  b@.  At  the  favoured  Abonotichus  the  delighted 
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people  resolved  to  build  a  temple  to  receive  the  god  at  his  coming,  and 
they  set  to  work  at  once,  clearing  the  ground  for  the  foundations. 

The  train  being  .thus  well  laid.  Alexander  had  no  further  need  of  a 
companion.  Cocconas  was  a  vulgar  type  of  rogue,  unfit  for  the  de¬ 
corous  hypocrisies  which  were  now  to  be  acted.  He  was  left  behind  on 
some  pretext  at  Chalcedon,  where  he  died,  it  was  said  from  a  snake-bite, 
and  so  drops  out  of  sight.  The  supreme  performer  returned,  with  the 
field  to  himself,  to  his  native  town.  Lucian  describes  him  as  he  then 
appeared;  tall,  majestic,  extremely  handsome,  hair  long  and  flowing, 
complexion  fair,  a  moderate  beard,  partly  his  own  and  partly  false, 
but  the  imitation  excellent,  eyes  large  and  lustrous,  and  a  voice  sweet 
and  limpid.  As  to  his  character,  says  Lucian,  “God  grant  that  I  may 
never  meet  with  such  another.  His  cunning  was  wonderful,  his  dex¬ 
terity  matchless.  His  eagerness  for  knowledge,  his  capacity  for  leari-r* 
ing,  and  power  of  memory,  were  equally  extraordinary.  ’ 

The  simple  citizens  of  Abonotichus,  on  the  gape  already  for  the  com¬ 
ing  of  a  god  among  them,  had  no  chance  against  so  capable  a  villain. 
They  had  not  seen  him  since  the  wonderful  days  of  his  boyhood,  when 
he  had  been  known  as  th e  famulus  of  an  old  wizard.  He  now  presented 
himself  among  them,  his  'locks  wildly  streaming,  in  a  purple  tunic  with 
a  white  cloak  thrown  over  it.  In  his  hand  he  bore  a  falchion  like  that 
with  which  Perseus  had  slain  the  Gorgon.  He  chanted  a  doggerel  of 
Alexandrian  metaphysics,  with  monads  and  triads,  pentads  and  decads, 
playing  in  anagrams  upon  his  own  name.  He  had  learnt  from  an  oracle, 
he  said,  that  Perseus  was  his  mother’s  ancestor,  and  that  a  wonderful 
'  destiny  had  been  foretold  for  him.  He  rolled  his  beautiful  soft  eyes. 
With  the  help  of  soap-wort  he  foamed  at  the  mouth  as  if  possessed. 
The  poor  people  had  known  his  mother,  and  had  no  conception  of  her 
illustrious  lineage.  But  there  was  no  disputing  with  an  oracle.  W  hat 
an  oracle  said  must  be  true.  He  was  received  with  an  ovation,  all  the 
town  bowing  down  before  him,  and  he  then  prepared  for  his  next  step. 

The  snake  throughout  the  East  was  the  symbol  of  knowledge  and 
immortality.  The  serpent  with  his  tail  in  his  mouth  represented  the 
circle  of  eternity.  The  serpent  in  annually  shedding  its  skin  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  renew  its  life  forever.  A  sect  even  of  Gnostic  Christians  were 
serpent  worshippers.  From  the  time  of  the  brazen  serpent  in  the 
wilderness,  it  was  the  special  emblem  of  the  art  of  healing  ;  and  if  the 
Divine  physician  ever  appeared  on  eartli  in  visible  shape,  a  snake’s  was 

*  the  form  which  he  might  be  expected  to  assume. 

The  snake  which  had  been  bought  at  Pella  was  now  to  be  applied  to 
its  purpose.  The  monster,  for  it  was  *of  enormous  size,  had  accom¬ 
panied  Alexander  through  his  subsequent  adventures.  It  had  become 
so  tame  that  it  would  coil  about  his  body,  and  remain  in  any  position 

*  which  he  desired.  He  had  made  a  human  face  out  of  linen  for  it, 
which  he  had  painted  with  extreme  ingenuity.  The  mouth  would  open 
and  shut  by  an  arrangement  of  horsehair.  The  black  forked  tongue 
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shot  in  and  out,  and  the  creature  had  grown  accustomed  to  its  mask  and 
wore  it  without  objection. 

A  full-grown  divinity  being  thus  ready  at  hand,  the  intending  prophet 
next  furnished  himself  with  the  egg  of  a  goose,  opened  it,  cleared  out 
the  contents,  and  placed  inside  a  small  embryo  snake  just  born.  This 
done,  he  filled  the  cracks  and  smoothed  them  over  with  wax  and  white 
lead.  JEsculapius’s  temple  was  meanwhile  making  progress.  The 
foundations  had  been  dug,  and  there  were  pits  and  holes,  which  a  recent 
rain  had  filled  with  water.  In  one  of  these  muddy  pools  Alexander 
concealed  his  egg,  as  he  had  done  the  plates  at  Chalced.on,  and  the  next 
morning  he  rushed  into  the  market-place  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  almost, 
naked,  a  girdle  of  gold  tissue  about  his  waist,  hair  streaming,  eyes  flash¬ 
ing,  mouth  foaming,  and  the  Perseus  falchion  wheeling  about  his  head. 
The  crowd  collected  at  the  sight  of  him,  frantic  as  himself.  He  sprang 
upon  some  mound  or  bench.  ‘’Blessed,”  he  cried,  “be  this  town  of 
Abonotichus,  and  blessed  be  they  that  dwell  in  it.  This  day  the  prophecy 
is  fulfilled,  and  God  is  coming  to  take  Kis  place  among  us.” 

The  entire  population  was  out,  old  and  young,  men  and  women, 
quivering  with  hope  and  emotion.  Alexander  made  an  oration  in  an 
unknown  tongue  ;  some  said  it  was  Hebrew,  some  Phoenician,  all  agreed 
that  it  was  inspired.  The  only  words  articulately  heard  were  the  names 
of  Apollo  and  iEsculapius.  When  he  had  done  he  set  up  the  familiar 
Psalm  of  the  Sun  God,  and  moved,  with  the  crowd  singing  in  chorus 
behind  him,  to  the  site  of  the  temple.  He  stepped  into  the  water, 
offered  a  prayer  to  iEsculapius,  and  then  asking  for  a  bowl  he  scooped 
his  egg  out  of  the  mud. 

“  iEsculapius  is  here,”  he  said,  holding  it  for  a  moment  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand.  And  then,  with  every  eye  fixed  on  him  in  the  intensity  of 
expectation,  he  broke  it.  The  tiny  creature  twisted  about  his  fingers. 
“It  moves,  it  moves!”  the  people  cried  in  ecstasy.  Not  a  question 
was  asked.  The  doubt  would  have  been  impious.  They  shouted. 
They  blessed  the  gods.  They  blessed  themselves  for  the  glory  which 
they  had  witnessed.  Health,  wealth,  all  pleasant  things  which  the  gods 
could  give,  they  saw  raining  on  the  happy  ABonotichus.  Alexander 
swept  back  to  his  house  bearing  the  divinity  in  his  bosom,  the  awe-struck 
people  following.  For  a  few  days  there  was  a  pause,  while  the  tale  of 
what  had  happened  spread  along  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  Then  on 
foot,  on  mules,  in  carts,  in  boats,  multitudes  flocked  in  from  all  direc¬ 
tions  to  the  birthplace  of  iEsculapius.  The  roads  were  choked  with  them  ; 
the  town  overflowed  with  them.  “They  had  the  forms  of  men,”  as 
Lucian  says,  “  but  they  were  as  sheep  in  all  besides,  heads  and  hearts 
empty  alike.”  Alexander  was  ready  for  their  reception.  He  had 
erected  a  booth  or  tabernacle  with  a  door  at  each  end  and  a  railed  pas¬ 
sage  leading  from  one  door  to  the  other.  Behind  the  rail  on  a  couch 
in  a  subdued  light,  the  prophet  sat  visible  to  every  one,  the  snake  from 
Pella  wreathed  about  his  neck,  the  coils  glittering  amidst  the  folds  of 
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his  dress,  the  tail  playing  on  the  ground.  The  head  was  concealed  ; 
but  occasionally  the  prophet  raised  his  arm,  and  then  appeared  an  awful 
face  the  mouth  moving,  the  tongue  darting  in  and  out.  There  it  was, 
the  veritable  traditionary  serpent  with  the  human  countenance  which 
appears  in  the  mediceval  pictures  of  the  Temptation  and  the  Tall. 

The  prophet  told  the  spectators  that  into  this  mysterious  being  the 
embryo  that  was  found  in  the  egg  had  developed  in  a  few  dajs.  The 
place  was  dark  :  the  crowd  which  was  pressing  to  be  admitted  w  as 
enormous.  The  stream  of  worshippers  passed  quickly  from  door  to 
door.  They  could  but  look  and  give  place  to  others.  But  a  single 
glance  w*as  enough  for  minds  disposed  to  believe.  The  rapidity  of  the 
creature’s  growth,  so  far  from  exciting  suspicion,  w^as  only  a  fresh 
evidence  of  its  miraculous  nature.  The  first  exhibition  was  so  success¬ 
ful  that  others  followed.  The  first  visitors  had  been  chiefly  the  poor ; 
but  as  the  fame  of  the  appearance  spread,  the  higher  classes  caught  the 
infection.  Men  of  fortune  came  with  rich  offerings  ;  and  so  confident 
wras  Alexander  in  their  folly,  that  those  who  gave  most  liberally  weie 
allowed  to  touch  the  scales  and  to  look  steadily  at  the  moving  mouth. 
So  well  the  trick  w~as  done  that  Lucian  says,  “  Epicurus  himself  would 
have  been  taken  in.”  “Nothing  could  save  a  man  but  a  mind  with 
the  firmness  of  adamant,  and  fortified  by  a  scientific  conviction  that 
the  thing  which  he  supposed  himself  to  see  wTas  a  physical  impossi¬ 
bility.” 

The  wonder  was  still  imperfect.  The  divinity  was  there,  but  as  yet 
he  had  not  spoken.  The  excitement,  however,  grew  and  spread.  All 
Asia  Minor  was  caught  with  it.  The  old  stories  were  true,  then 
There  were  gods  after  all,  and  the  wicked  philosophers  were  wrong. 
Heavy  hearts  were  lifted  up  again.  From  lip  to  lip  the  blessed  mes¬ 
sage  flew  ;  over  Galatia,  over  Bithynia,  away  across  the  Bosphorus, 
into  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  A  good,  a  real  one,  had  been  born  at 
Abonotichus,  with  a  serpent’s  body  and  the  face  of  a  man.  Pictures 
were  taken  of  him.  Images  were  made  in  brass  or  silver,  and  circula¬ 
ted  in  thousands.  At  length  it  was  announced  that  ihe  lips  had  given 
an  articulate  sound. 

“I  am  Glycon,  the  sweet  one,”  the  creature  had  said,  “the  third 

blood  of  Zeus,  and  the  light  of  the  world.” 

The  temple  was  now  finished.  Proper  accommodation  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  iEsculapius  and  his  prophet  priest ;  and  a  public  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  that  the  god,  for  a  proper  consideration,  would  answer 
any  questions  wrkich  might  be  put  to  him.  There  wTas  a  doubt  at  first 
about  the  tariff.  Amphilochus,  who  had  migrated  from  Thebes  to  a 
shrine  in  Cilicia,  and  had  been  prophesying  there  for  ten  centuries, 
charged  tw*o  obols,  or  three  pence,  for  each  oracle  ;  but  money  had 
fallen  in  value,  and  answers  directly  from  a  god  were  in  themselves  of 
higher  worth.  fEsculapius,  or  Alexander  for  him,  demanded  eight 
obols,  or  a  shilling.  Days  and  hours  were  fixed  when  inquirers  could 
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be  received.  They  were  expected  to  send  in  their  names  beforehand, 
and  to  write  their  questions  on  a  paper  or  parchment,  which  they 
might  seal  up  in  any  way  that  they  pleased.  Alexander  received  the 
packets  from  their  hands,  and  after  a  day,  or  sometimes  two  days,  re¬ 
stored  them  with  the  answers  to  the  questions  attached. 

People  came,  of  course,  in  thousands.  The  seals  being  apparently 
unbroken,  the  mere  fact  that  an  answer  was  given  of  some  kind  pre¬ 
disposed  them  to  be  satisfied  with  it.  Either  a  thin  knife-blade  made 
red-hot  had  been  passed  under  the  wax,  or  a  cast  of  the  impression  was 
taken  in  collyriurn  and  a  new  seal  was  manufactured.  The  obvious 

4/ 

explanation  occurred  to  no  one.  People  in  search  of  the  miraculous 
never  like  to  be  disappointed.  Either  they  themselves  betray  their 
secrets,  or  they  ask  questions  so  foolish  that  it  cannot  be  known 
whether  the  answer  is  true  or  false.  Most  of  the  inquirers  came  to 
consult  TEsculanius  about  their  health,  and  Alexander  knewr  medicine 
enough  to  be  able  generally  to  read  in  their  faces  vvhat  was  the  matter 
with  them.  Thus  they  were  easily  satisfied,  and  wrent  away  as  con¬ 
vinced  as  wfhen  they  arrived.  The  names  being  given  in  beforehand, 
private  information  was  easily  obtained  from  slaves  or  companions. 
Shrewd  guesses  were  miracles,  when  they  were  correct,  and  one  success 
outweighed  a  hundred  failures.  In  cases  of  difficulty  the  oracular 
method  was  always  in  reserve,  with  the  ambiguities  of  magniloquent 
nonsense.  .  The  real  strength  of  Alexander  was  in  his  professional  skill, 
which  usually  was  in  itself  all-sufficient.  He  had  a  special  quack 
remedy  of  his  own,  which  he  prescribed  as  a  panacea,  a  kind  of  piaster 
made  out  of  goat’s  fat.  To  aspiring  politicians,  young  lovers,  or  heirs 
expectant,  he  replied  that  his  fates  were  undecided,  and  that  the  event 
depended  on  the  wull  of  vEsculapius  and  the  intercessions  of  his 
prophet. 

Never  was  audacity  greater  or  more  splendidly  rewarded.  The  gold 
ingots  sent  to  Delphi  were  as  nothing  compared  to  the  treasures  which 
streamed  into  Abonotichus.  Each  question  was  separately  paid  for, 
and  ten  or  fifteen  were  not  enough  for  the  curiosity  of  single  visitors. 
The  work  soon  outgrew  the  strength  of  a  single  man.  The  prophet 
had  an  army  of  disciples,  who  were  munificently  paid.  They  wrere 
employed  some  as  servants,  some  as  spies,  oracle  manufacturers,  secre¬ 
taries,  keepers  of  seals,  or  interpreters  of  the  various  Asiatic  dialects. 
Each  applicant  received  his  answer  in  his  own  tongue,  to  his  over¬ 
whelming  admiration.  Success  brought  fresh  ambitions  with  it. 
Emissaries  were  dispersed  through  the  Empire  spreading  the  fame  of 
the  new  prophet ;  instigating  fools  to  consult  the  oracle,  and  letting 
Alexander  know  who  they  were  and  what  they  wanted.  If  a  slave  had 
run  away,  if  a  will  could  not  be  found,  if  a  treasure  had  been  secreted, 
if  a  robbery  was  undiscovered,  Alexander  became  the  universal  re¬ 
source.  The  air  was  full  of  miracles.  The  sick  were  healed.  The 
dead  were  raised  to  life,  or  were  reported  and  were  believed  to  have 
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been  raised,  which  came  to  the  same  thing.  To  believe  was  a  duty,  to 
doubt  was  a  sin.  A  god  had  come  on  earth  to  save  a  world  which  was 
perishing  in  scepticism.  Simple  hearts  were  bounding  with  gratitude; 
and  no  devotion  could  be  too  extreme,  and  no  expression  of  it  in  the 
form  of  offerings  too  extravagant.  iEsculapius  might  have  built  a 
throne  of  gold  for  himself  out  of  the  pious  contributions  of  the  faithful. 
Being  a  god,  he  was  personally  disinterested.  ‘‘Gold  and  silver.”  he 
said  through  the  oracle,  “were  nothing  to  him ;  he  commanded  only 
that  his  servant  the  prophet  should  receive  the  honours  due  to  him. 

High  favor,  such  as  had  fallen  upon  Alexander,  could  not  be  enjoyed 
without  some  drawbacks.  The  world  believed,  but  an  envious  minority 
remained  incredulous,  and  w'hispered  that  the  prophet  was  a  charlatan. 
The  men  of  science  persisted  that  miracles  were  against  nature,  and 
that  a  professing  worker  of  miracles  was  necessarily  a  rogue.  The 
Christians,  to  whom  Lucian  does  full  justice  in  the  matter,  regarded 
Alexander  as  a  missionary  of  the  devil,  and  abhorred  both  him  and  his 
works.  Combinations  were  formed  to  expose  him.  Traps  'were 
cleverly  laid  for  him  into  which  all  his  adroitness  could  not  sa\  e  him 
from  occasionally  falling.  But  he  had.  contrived  to  entangle  his  per¬ 
sonal  credit  in  the  great  spiritual  questions  which  were  agitating  man¬ 
kind,  and  to  enlist  iu  his  interest  the  pious  side  of  paganism.  Ihe 
schools  of  philosophy  were  divided  about  him..  The  respectable  sects, 
Platonists,  Stoics,  and  Pythagoreans,  who  believed  m  a  spiritual  sys¬ 
tem  underlying  the  sensible,  saw  in  the  manifestation  at  Abonotichus  a 
revelation  in  harmony  with  their  theories.  If  they  did  not  v  oi  y  e- 
lieve,  they  looked  at  it  as  a  phenomenon  useful  to  an  age  which  was 

denvingthe  supernatural.  , 

Alexander,  quick  to  catch  at  the  prevailing  influences,  flattered  the 
philosophers  in  turn.  Pythagoras  was  made  a  samt  m  his  calendar. 
He  spoke  of  Pythagoras  as  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  sages.  He 
claimed  to  represent  him  ;  at  length  he  let  it  be  known  prir  atelv  that 
he  was  Pythagoras.  He  gilt  his  thigh  and  the  yellow  lustie  was 
allowed  to  be  seen.  The  vase  man  of  Samos  was  again  present  unrec¬ 
ognized.  like  Apollo  among  the  herdsmen  of  Admetus. 

°The  philosophers  of  the  second  century,  if  Lucian  can  be  believed, 
were  not  a  lofty  set  of  beings.  They  professed  sublime  doctrines,  but 
the  doctrines  had  little  effect  on  their  lives,  and  the  diffe  rent  schools 
hated  one  another  with  genuine  sectarian  intensity.  The  Pythagoreans 
were  little  better  tharutheir  rivals,  but  their  teaching  was  more  respec¬ 
table.  They  insisted  that  men  had  souls  as  well  as  bodies.  They  be¬ 
lieved  in  immortality  and  future  retribution,  and  they  had  the  sympa¬ 
thies  with  them  of  the  decent  part  of  society.  Alexander’*;  instinct  led 
him  to  them  as  the  best  friends  he  could  have ;  and  they  in  turn  w^ere 
ready  to  play  into  his  hands  in  their  owm  interests.  P»y  their  mystical 
theories  they  were  the  natural  victims  of  illusion.  Opinions  adopted 
out  of  superstition  or  emotion  cannot  be  encountered  by  reasou.  They 
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are  like  epidemic  diseases  which  seize  and  subdue  the  mental  constitu¬ 
tion.  They  yield  only  when  they  have  spent  their  force,  and  are  super¬ 
seded  by  other  beliefs  of  an  analogous  kind.  The  spiritual  world  is 
ruled  by  homoeopathy,  and  one  disorder  is  only  cured  by  a  second  and  a 
similar  one. 

Thus  supported,  therefore,  Pythagoras  Alexander  replied  to  attempts 
at  exposure  by  open  defiance.  Pontus,  he  said,  was  full  of  blasphem¬ 
ing  atheists  and  Christians ;  iEscuiapius  was  displeased  that,  after  he 
had  condescended  to  come  among  his  people,  such  wretches  should  be 
any  longer  tolerated  :  and  he  demanded  that  they  should  be  stoned  out 
of  the  pr.  wince.  A  pious  inquirer  was  set  to  ask  after  the  soul  of  Epi¬ 
curus.  iEscuiapius  answered  that  Epicurus  was  in  hell,  lying  in  filth, 
and  in  chains  of  lead.  The  Pythagoreans  clapped  their  hands.  Hell, 
they  had  always  said,  was  the  proper  place  for  him  ;  and  he  was  there  : 
the  oracle  had  declared  it. 


It  is  very  interesting  to  find  two  classes  of  men,  generally  supposed 
to  be  so  antagonistic  as  the  men  of  science  and  the  Christians,  standing 
alone  together  against  the  world  as  the  opponents  of  a  lying  scoundrel. 
The  explanation  of  their  union  was  that  each  of  them  had  hold  of  a  side 
of  real  truth,  while  the  respectable  world  was  given  over  to  shadows. 
The  Epicureans  understood  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  principles  of 
evidence.  The  Christians  had  a  new  ideal  of  human  life  and  duty  in 
them,  which  was  to  regenerate  the  whole  race  of  mankind.  It  was 
thus  fit  and  right  that  they  should  work  together  against  a  wretch  who 
understood  nothing  but  human  folly  and  the  art  of  playing  upon  it,  and 
against  the  gulls  and  idiots  who  were  ready  to  swallow  any  absurdity 
which  surprised  or  flattered  them. 

The  Epicureans  were  Alexander’s  most  dangerous  enemies  ;  for  they 
had  friends  in  the  higher  circles  of  society.  Amestris,  between  Abon- 
otichus  and  the  Bosphorus,  was  the  seat  of  the  provincial  administra¬ 
tion.  Lepidus.  the  Roman  propraetor,  was  a  man  of  sense  and  culture. 
The  town  took  its  intellectual  tone  f mm  him,  and  was  unfavourable  to 
the  prophet’s  pretensions.  Ingenious  tricks  had  been  played  upon 
him  from  that  quarter,  with  too  much  success  ;  and  he  had  been  driven 
to  announce  that  for  the  future  no  inquiries  sent  from  Amestris  would 
be  entertained..  Some  mockeries  had  followed.  Alexander  could  not 
afiord  to  let  the  public  enthusiasm  cool,  and  mistakes  for  the  future 
must  be  avoided.  iEscuiapius  had  hitherto  communicated  with  his 
worshippers  in  writing.  When  he  uttered  sounds,  it  was  in  private  to 
the  prophet.  To  silence  doubt,  the  serpent  was  now  to  be  heard 
directly  speaking.  A  tube  was  fitted  through  which  articulate  noises 
could  be  made  to  issue  from  the  snake’s  mouth  with  the  help  of  a  con¬ 
federate  behind  the  curtain.  Select  visitors  only  were  admitted  to  this 
especially  sacred  performance,  and  a  high  price  had  to  be  paid  for  it. 
But  the  experiment  was  tried  with  perfect  success ;  and  the  method 
was  found  to  have  its  conveniences.  The  word-of-mouth  oracles  were 
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taken  down  and  were  given  afterwards  to  the  world;  but  if  mistakes 
had  been  made  they  could  be  altered  before  publication.  An  accident 
of  the  kind  happened  shortly  after  which  might  have  been  disastrous  1 
the  original  practice  had  been  followed,  but  which  Alexander  was  able 

to  turn  into  a  brilliant  success.  XT  . 

Severian,  a  Roman  general,  had  been  sent  by  the  Emperor  eras  to 
invade  Armenia.  He  called  at  Abonotichus  on  Ins  way,  to  learn  if  ho 
was  likely  to  succeed,  and  ^Isculapius  encouraged  him  with  his  ov*n 
lips  in  bad  Homeric  verse.  Re  had.told  Severian  that  he  would  subdue 
the  Armenians,  and  return  in  glory  to  Rome  with  tue  bay  wreath  on 
his  temples  and  weariug  the  golden  circlet  of  Apollo  Sevenan, 
whether  he  believed  iEsculapius  or  not,  went  his  way,  lost  Ins  army, 
and  was  himself  killed.  The  oracle  was  imrued  ately  reversed,  ine 
line  which  appeared  in  the  published  record  was :  “  Go  not  against 
the  Armenians,  where  death  and  disaster  await  thee.  Thus  ou  o  e 
nettle  danger  ”  Alexander  had  plucked  the  flower  safety.  liie  deatn 
of  Severian  was  explained  by  his  neglect  or  defiance  of  the  warning.  I  n 
another  w 'ay,  too,  he  showed  his  prudence.  He  made  friends  at  the 
rival  shrines.  Monopolies,  he  knew,  were  odious  and  dangerous  it 
iEsculapius  spoke  through  him,  Apollo  spoke  now'  and  then  elsewhere. 
He  would  sometimes  tell  a  patient  that  he  had  no  message  for  him, 
and  that  he  must  go  for  advice  to  Claros  or  to  the  cave  Ci  the 
Branchidae. 

Thus  he  continued  to  baffle  his  detractors,  and  to  rise  from  glory  to 
glory.  His  fame  reached  the  Imperial  Court,  and  to  consult  Alexander 
became  the  fashion  in  high  Koman  society.  Ladies  of  rank,  men  of 
business,  intriguing  generals  or  cenators,  took  into  their  counsels  the 
prophet  of  Abonotichus.  Some  who  had  perilous  political  schemes  on 
hand  wrere  rash  enough  to  commit  their  secrets  to  paper,,  and  to  send 
them,  under  the  protection  of  their  seals,  for  the  opinion  of  iEscu- 
lapius.  The  prophet,  when  he  discovered  matter  of  this  kind,  kept  the 
packets  by  him  without  returning  them.  He  thus  held  the  writers  in 
his  power,  and  made  them  feel  that  their  lives  were  in  his  hands. 

And  there  were  others  in  high  position,  men  of  thought  who  were 
waiting  for  some  kind  of  revelation,  that  sought  him  out  from  purer 
motives.  Rutilian,  a  senator,  in  favour  with  the  Emperor,  a  man  of 
ability,  who  had  passed  his  life  in  the  public  service,  and  still  held  an 
important  office,  adopted  Alexander  for  his  spiritual  father.  Rutilian 
was  a  Pythagorean  of  most  devout  temperament,  assiduous  in  prayers 
to  the  Invisible  Being  or  Beings  of  whose  existence  he  was  assured. 
When  he  heard  that  iEsculapius  had  come  into  the  world,  he  had 
already  a  predisposition  to  believe,  and  was  prevented  only  by  public 
duties  from  flying  to  learn  if  the  news  was  true.  He  could  not  go  to 
Pontus  himself,  but  he  sent  friends  on  whom  he  could  rely,  and  whose 
temperament  resembled  his  own.  The  majestic  appearance  of  the 
prophet,  the  inspired  eyes,  the  rich  sweet  voice,  awed  them  into  imme- 
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diate  conviction.  They  were  shown  wonders  ;  but  they  had  believed 
before  they  had  seen,  and  they  returned  to  Rome  to  exaggerate  what 
they  had  witnessed.  Rutilian,  receiving  their  report  into  his  own  eager 
imagination,  brought  it  out  of  the  crucible  again  transfigured  yet  more 
gloriously.  He  wras  a  man  of  known  piety  and  veracity,  incapable  of 
conscious  falsehood,  true  and  just  in  all  his  dealings.  Astonished 
Rome  could  not  yet  wholly  surrender  itself.  Officers  of  the  imperial 
household  hastened  over  to  see  with  their  own  eyes.  It  had  not  oc¬ 
curred  to  them  that  they  might  see  things  which  they  co  ild  not  ex¬ 
plain,  yet  that  what  they  saw  might  be  no  more  than  a  trick.  Men 
without  scientific  training  who  trust  their  own  judgment  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  are  the  natural  prey  of  charlatans.  These  gentlemen  came  to 
Abonotichus.  They  were  received  with  the  highest  honours.  Alexan¬ 
der  displayed  his  miracles  to  them,  made  them  handsome  presents,  and 
sent  them  home  open-mouthed  to  glorify  iEsculapius  and  bis  prophet 
in  the  fullest  confidence  that  they  were  speaking  nothing  but  the  truth. 
Rutilian  was  triumphant.  He  was  now  either  relieved  from  office,  or 
he  obtained  leave  of  absence,  and  at  last  was  able  to  throw  himself  in 
person  at  the  apostle’s  feet.  He  was  sixty  years  old  at  the  time  when 
the  acquaintance  began.  His  wife  was  dead,  and  he  had  one  only  son. 
The  first  question  which  he  asked  Alexander  was  about  his  boy’s  educa¬ 
tion.  Alexander  told  him  that  his  teachers  were  to  be  Pythagoras  and 
Homer.  The  child  died,  and  went  to  his  tutors  in  Hades  ;  and  the 
prophet  at  the  first  step  had  given  a  convincing  proof  of  his  inspiration. 
Lucian,  in  his  contempt  of  folly,  half  pardons  Alexander  when  such  a 
man  as  Rutilian  was  so  eager  to  be  his  dupe.  The  new  disciple,  being 
a  Pythagorean,  believed  in  pre-existence.  He  asked  through  what 
personalities  he  had  himself  passed  already.  Alexander  told  him  he 
had  been  no  less  a  person  than  Achilles.  After  Achilles  he  had  been 
Menander,  and  when  his  present  life  was  over  he  was  to  become  im¬ 
mortal,  and  live  thenceforward  as  a  sunbeam.  Rutilian  believed  it  all. 
No  absurdity  was  too  monstrous  for  him.  Y\Thile  he  on  his  part  was 
infinitely  useful  to  Alexander.  Few  sceptics  wrere  hardy  enough 
thenceforward  to  question  the  character  of  the  friend  of  the  Emperor’s 
favourite. 

Among  his  female  adorers  or  connections,  of  whom  Alexander  had 
as  many  as  Brigham  Young,  there  was  a  girl  whom  he  called  his 
daughter,  on  the  mother’s  side  of  exalted  parentage.  Selene,  or  the 
Moon,  had  seen  Alexander  sleeping  like  Endymion,  had  become  en¬ 
amoured  of  him,  and  had  descended  to  his  embraces.  The  young  lady 
he  declared  to  be  the  offspring  of  this  celestial  union.  Rutilian  being 
a  widower  was  informed  that  Selene  and  iEsculapius  had  selected  him 
to  be  her  husband.  He  was  delighted.  lie  believed  the  marriage  to 
be  an  adoption  into  heaven.  Like  Menelaus,  he  would  never  die,  being 
the  son-in-law  of  a  god,  and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  august 
solemnity.  - 
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'  A  bon  o  del  ms  after  this  became  a  holy  city,  a  Mecca,  a  place  of  pil¬ 
lage  The  prophet  was  a  power  in  the  Empire  and  began  to  sur¬ 
round  liimself  with  pomp  and  display.  Among  other  ceremonies  he 
instituted  a  public  service  in  the  temple  m  imitation  or  the  mj  stories 
of  Eleusis.  That  he  was  able  to  present  such  scenes  with  impunity  .3 
a  most  curious  illustration  of  the  mental  condition  of  the  time. 

The  service  commenced  with  a  procession  ot  acolytes  cairymg 
torches  the  prophet  at  their  head,  like  the  priests  of  Ceres,  gn  lig 
notice  to  the  profane  to  keep  aloof,  and  inviting  the  believers  m 
jEsculapius  to  approach  and  take  part  m  the  holy  mystery.  The  pio- 
fane  whom  he  specially  meant  were  the  Christians  ana  the  adieus. 
Tlw  prophet  spoke;  the  congregation  answered.  The  pi  optic  t  earn, 
‘‘Away  with  the  Christians!”  The  people  replied,  “  Away  with  the 
atheists  »  ”  Those  who  presented  themselves  lor  communion  were  c x- 
amined  first  by  Alexander  to  ascertain  their  fitness.  If  found  unortho¬ 
dox  they  were  excluded  from  the  temple.  The  cert  menial  Uen  com¬ 
menced  ^  It  consisted  of  a  series  of  tableaux.  ri  be  first  day  v  as  c  n 
to  representations  of  tbe  lying-in  of  La tona,  the  bir  cn  .  ^ 

marriage  of  Apollo  and  Coronis,  with  the  issue  ot  it  m  the  geneialion 
of  iEseulapius.  On  the  second  day  there  was  the  iBcainahon  o 
“sweet  one  ”  with  the  Chaleedon  plates,  the  goose  egg,  and  me  ..mike. 
Alexander  himself  was  the  hero  of  the  thiid.  A  new  gelation  ,  t 
seems  bad  informed  him  of  mysterious  circumstances  attending  li 
owTcondng  into  the  world.  His  mother  had  been  visited  by  Poda li- 
-ius  JEseufapius’s  mythical  son.  Tbe  temple  was  then  brihiantly 
£iS  The  prophet,  after  some  preliminaij  gesticulahons,  laid 
himself  down  as  Endymion,  to  sleep  upon  a  couch.  betene,  aie 
Moon  pei^onated  In-  the  beautiful  wife  of  an  officer  of  the  imperial 
.m-rt  ’  who  was  the  prophet’s  mistress,  descended  upon  him  from  the 
roof  and  covered  him  with  kisses,  the  husband  locking  on,  deiig  i  t 

with  the  honour  wTiich  had  fallen  upon  him.  .  .  .  ,  a 

In  the  final  scene,  Alexander  appealed  in  his  pnestlj  dre.s.  A 
hvnm  was  sung  to  the  snake,  the  congregation  accompanying  01  re- 
So“  cling  The  choir  then  formed  into  a  circle  and  went  through  a 
mv«5t  c  dance  the  prophet  standing  in  the  con  tie. 

'The  miraculous  birth  of  Alexander,  after  being  thus  announced,  was 
made  into  an  article  of  faith,  which  the  disciples  were  bound  to  recen  e 
A  difficulty  arose  which  had  not  been  foreseen.  If  he  was  the  son  of 
a  go? hoi-  could  he  be  Pythagoras?  and  how  came  he  by  the  goMen 
thmhQ  He  was  eoual  to  the  occasion ;  he  was  not  I  \thagoias,  1 
said,  and  yet  he  was.  He  had  the  same  soul  with  Pythagow^ 
the  Spirit  of  God,  which  waned  and  was  renewed  like  the  ir o in  II he 

Spirit  descended  from  heaven  at  special  times  and  on  special  perso 
and  again  ascended  when  its  purpose  was  a  tamed,  lhe  gold  t  g 
was  perhaps  explained  as  its  accompanying  symbol. 

Having  identified  himself  with  the  Pythagoreans,  he  announced  with 
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authority  the  general  truth  of  their  doctrines.  He  insisted  on  an 
elevated  morality,  and  directed  his  disciples  to  abstain  from  sensual 
vices.  The  rules,  however,  had  no  application  to  himself,  and  behind 
the  veil  he  created  a  Cyprian  paradise.  His  reputation  being  so  well 
established,  the  privilege  of  adinission  to  the  temple  rites  was  eagerly 
sought  after. 

The  oracle,  meanwhile,  was  active  as  ever,  and  now  and  then  by  its 
mistakes  produced  frightful  injustice.  A  Paphlagonian  gentleman  had 
sent  his  son  to  be  educated  at  Alexandria.  The  boy  had  joined  an  ex¬ 
pedition  up  the  Nile,  where  he  fell  in  with  some  merchants  on  their 
way  to  the  Red  Sea  and  India.  Cur  iosity  led  him  to  accompany  them  ; 
and  his  household  in  the  city,  who  had  charge  of  him,  after  waiting 
for  a  while  and  finding  that  he  did  not  come  back,  concluded  that  he 
had  been  drowned  in  the  river,  and  returned  to  Paphlagonia  with  the 
news  that  the  boy  was  dead.  The  father  consulted  the  seer  of  Abon- 
otichus.  Alexander  informed  him  that  his  son  had  been  made  away 
with  by  the  servants.  The  Roman  governor  was  appealed  to.  The 
word  of  Alexander,  supported  as  he  was  by  Rutilian,  was  conclusive, 
and  the  unfortunate  wretches  were  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts.  Soon 
after,  the  boy  appeared,  none  the  worse  for  his  journey ;  and  an  in¬ 
dignant  friend  of  the  family  went  to  Abonotichus  to  expose  the  impos¬ 
ts  before  his  worshippers.  Unfortunately,  a  superstition  once  estab¬ 
lished  is  proof  against  commonplace  evidence.  Alexander  only  an¬ 
swered  by  telling  the  congregation  to  stone  the  blasphemer,  who  was 
rescued  when  nearly  dead  by  the  interposition  of  a  casual  traveller. 

Another  adventure  into  which  he  fell  might  have  been  more  danger¬ 
ous.  The  war  of  Marcus  Aurelius  with  the  Marccmanni  was  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  celebrated  story  in  Christian  mythology  of  the  Thundering 
Legion.  It  is  difficult,  and  even  impossible,  to  reconcile  the  account 
of  the  war  in  the  Christian  legend  with  Lucian’s  description  of  it :  but 
Lucian  was  alive  at  the  time,  and  when  he  says  that  the  Emperor  was 
disastrously  defeated,  he  is  unlikely  to  have  been  mistaken.  Lucian 
says  that  Marcus  Aurelius,  before  he  began  the  campaign,  applied  to 
Alexander.  Alexander  told  him  that  if  he  devoted  two  lions  to  the  gods 
and  threw  them  into  the  Danube,  there  would  be  a  glorious  victory  and 
a  happy  peace.  The  lions  swam  the  river,  landed  on  the  opposite 
bank,  and  were  immediately  killed.  The  Emperor  lost  a  battle  and 
many  thousand  men.  Aquileia  itself  nearly  escaped  being  taken. 

This  catastrophe  tried  the  faith  even  of  Rutilian.  Alexander, 
however,  told  him  that  the  gods  had  foretold  a  victory,  but  had  not 
allowed  him  to  know  on  which  side  the  victory  would  be.  Rutilian  re¬ 
sisted  temptation  and  continued  to  believe. 

Affairs,  however,  had  become  serious,  when  such  a  man  was  allowed 
to  play  with  the  interests  of  the  Empire.  Intelligent  Romans  went  to 
Abonotichus  to  make  inquiries,  and  were  so  troublesome  that  Aescula¬ 
pius  had  to  interfere.  When  a  stranger  arrived,  the  god  decided 
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whether  he  was  to  be  admitted  to  reside  in  the  town.  A  suspicious  visitor 
was  ordered  to  depart  under  penalties.  At  last,  as  a  public  warning 
against  the  dangerous  spirit  of  scepticism,  Alexander  burnt  a  copy  of 
the  writings  of  Epicurus  in  the  market  square,  and  threw  tne  ashes  into 
the  sea.  Lepidus  of  Amestris,  the  Roman  Governor,  made  another 
effort.  The  prophet  was  on  his  guard  against  laymen;  but  a  priest,  it 
was  thought,  might  be  more  fortunate.  A  priest  was  sent,  but  un¬ 
luckily  the  priest  was  a  fool  and  gave  Alexander  a  new  triumph,  lie 
was  granted  an  interview  with  “the  sweet  one,”  and  a  conversation 
followed  which  Lucian  saw  hung  up  in  a  temple  at  Tium,  written  in 

letters  of  gold  : 

Priest.  Tell  me,  Lord  Glycon.  who  art  thou?  Thifl  ia  „ 

Glycon.  I  am  the  young  JSsculapius,  the  second  and  not  the  first.  1  his  is  a 

mystery,  which  may  not  be  revealed. 

Priest  How  Ion"  wilt  thou  remain  with  us  ?  .  ,  _ 

Glycon.  My  time  is  a  thousand  years  and  three.  Then  I  go  to  the  East  to  t.ie 
barbarians.  They  also  must  hear  my  word.  • 

Priest.  What  will  become  of  me  after  this  life  ? 

Glycon.  First  thou  wilt  be  a  camel,  and  then  a  prophet  like  Alexander. 

The  dialogue  ended  with  a  curse  on  Lepidus  for  his  inquisitiveness  and 

Mother  means  failing,  the  adventure  was  next  undertaken  by  Lucian 
himself.  Lucian  was  friend  of  Rutilian.  He  had  many  times  re¬ 
monstrated  with  him.  He  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  marriage. 
He  had  protested  against  the  countenance  which  Rutilian  was  lending 
to  a  lying  rogue.  Rutilian  pitied  Lucian’s  hardness  of  heart,  and  per¬ 
haps  advised  him  to  go  to  Abonotichus  and  examine  for  himself 
Lucian  at  any  rate  went.  Rutilian’s  friendship  secured  him  respectful 
treatment.  Alexander  received  him  with  extreme  courtesy,  and  he  ad¬ 
mits  that  the  prophet’s  manners  and  appearance  surprised  and  struck 
him.  But  Lucian  was  fortified  with  a  conviction  that  all  pretenders 
to  supernatural  powers  were  enthusiasts  or  impostors,  that  miracles 
had  never  been  or  could  not  be.  He  tried  ^Esculapius  with  unusual 
questions.  He  asked  him  first  if  the  prophet  wore  false  hair.  He 
sealed  his  envelope  so  skilfully  that  it  could  not  be  opened,  and  he  re¬ 
ceived  an  answer  in  an  “unknown  tongue.”  His  discovered  next  that 
the  prophet  had  been  sounding  his  valet  as  to  Lucian’s  object  m  com¬ 
ing  to  him.  The  valet  was  faithful,  and  Lucian  bade  him  tell  Alexan¬ 
der  that  he  was  suffering  from  a  pain  in  his  side.  He  then  wrote  on 
two  slips  of  paper.  “  What  was  the  birthplace  of  Homer?”  enclosed 
them  in  two  packets,  and  sealed  them  as  before.  The  valet  infoimed 
the  prophet  that  one  referred  to  the  pain,  and  that  the  other  nas  to  as  ' 
whether  his  master  should  return  to  Italy  by  land  or  s^a.  The  replies 
were  first  an  advice  to  try  Alexander’s  piaster,  secondly  an  intimation 
that  a  voyage  would  prove  dangerous.  These  experiments  would  have 
been  enough  for  Lucian,  but  his  object  was  rather  to  convince  ms 
friend  than  himself,  and  he  tried  again. 
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This  time  he  wrote,  ‘  ‘  When  will  the  villainies  of  Alexander  be  ex¬ 
posed  ?”  At  the  back  of  the  envelope  he  made  a  note  that  it  contained 
eight  questions,  all  of  which  he  •  paid  for.  The  prophet  was  com¬ 
pletely  caught :  he  returned  eight  answers,  the  whole  of  them  unintel¬ 
ligible  ;  and  with  demonstration,  as  he  thought,  in  his  hands,  Lucian 
went  to  his  friend. 

He  found  his  labour  thrown  away.  Belief  in  the  marvellous  does  not 
rise  from  evidence  and  will  not  yield  to  it.  There  is  the  easv  answer, 
that  infidels  are  answered  according  to  the  impiety  of  their  hearts,  that 
the  gods  will  not  and  perhaps  cannot  work  miracles  in  the  presence  of 
sceptics.  Nothing  came  of  this  first  visit  except  that  Lucian  lost  the 
regard  of  his  friend  whom  Alexander  warned  against  him.  But  he 
had  become  interested  in  the  matter :  he  determined  to  probe  the 
mystery  to  the  bottom.  He  went  to  the  governor  and  offered,  if  he 
could  have  security  for  his  life,  to  furnish  him  with  proofs  of  the  impo¬ 
sition  which  would  justify  the  interference  of  the  police. 

The  governor  gave  him  a  guard  of  soldiers,  and  thus  attended  he 
went  to  Abonotichus  a  second  time.  The  prophet  was  holding  his 
levee.  Lucian  presented  himself,  neglecting  to  make  an  obeisance,  to 
the  general  scandal.  The  prophet  took  no  notice,  but  gave  him  his 
hand  to  kiss,  and  Lucian  bit  it  to  the  bone.  The  believers  shrieked, 
and  Lucian  would  have  been  strangled  but  for  his  guard.  Alexander, 
however,  to  his  surprise  and  real  admiration,  bore  the  pain  manfully. 
He  told  his  friends  that  he  and  his  god  had  tamed  ruder  spirits  than 
Lucian’s :  he  bade  them  a':l  retire,  and  leave  him  and  his  visitor 
together. 

When  they  were  alone,  he  asked  Lucian  quietly  why  a  person  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  valued,  was  determined  to  be  his  enemy.  Calm¬ 
ness  is  always  agreeable.  Lucian  never  doubted  for  a  moment  Alex¬ 
ander’s  real  character,  but  the  prophet  interested  him  in  spite  of  him¬ 
self,  That  he  might  study  him  at  leisure,  he  accepted  his  overtures, 
and  even  entered  into  some  kind  of  intimacy  with  him.  He  stayed  for 
some  days  at  Abonotichus.  The  worshippers  were  astonished  to  find 
an  open  blasphemer  admitted  to  confidential  intercourse  with  their 
chief.  And  Alexander  undoubtedly  succeeded,  if  not  in  disarming  his 
guest’s  suspicions,  yet  in  softening  the  vehemence  of  his  dislike.  He 
was  so  clever,  so  well  informed,  apparently  so  frank  and  open,  that, 
as  Lucian  said,  he  would  have  taken  in  Epicurus  himself.  The  search 
for  evidence  against  him  was  dropped,  the  governor’s  guard  was  sent 
home,  and  Lucian  after  a  prolonged  visit  accepted  an  offer  from  Alex¬ 
ander  to  send  him  by  water  to  the  Bosphorus.  The  prophet  placed  at 
his  disposition  one  of  his  finest  vessels,  saw  him  on  board,  loaded 
him  with  presents,  and  so  dismissed  him. 

Keener- wdtted  man  than  Lucian  was  not  alive  on  earth ;  yet  his  wit 
had  not  saved  him  from  being  to  some  extent  deceived,  and  he  had  a 
near  escape  of  paying  with  his  life  for  his  credulity.  He  had  not  been 
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long  at  sea  when  he  observed  the  pilot  and  crew  consulting  together. 
The  crew  were  insisting  upon  something  to  which  the  pilot  would  not 
consent.  The  pilot  at  length  came  to  him  and  said  that  *  ‘  Alexander’s 
orders  were  that  Lucian  was  to  be  thrown  overboard ;  he  had  a  wife 
and  children,  he  had  lived  respectably  for  sixty  years,  and  did  not  wish 
in  his  old  age  to  stain  his  conscience  with  a  murder.  He  could  not  go 
on  to  the  Bosphorus,  but  he  would  put  his  passenger  on  shore.” 

Lucian  was  landed  in  Bithynia.  He  was  a  person  of  considerable 
public  influence.  He  had  powerful  friends  in  the  province  and  at 
Rome.  He  was  looked  on  favourably  by  Marcus  Aurelius  himself.  He 
laid  his  story  before  the  governor,  not  Lepidus,  but  another,  and  Lucian, 
if  any  one,  might  be  assured  that  what  he  said  would  receive  attention. 
But  in  an  era  of  belief  reason  and  fact  are  powerless ;  the  governor 
told  him  that  if  he  could  convict  Alexander  on  the  clearest  evidence  it 
would  be  impossible  to  punish  him.  Prophet  he  was  in  the  opinion  of 
the  whole  country,  and  prophet  he  would  remain.  Lucian  was  as  little 
successful  as  his  predecessors,  and  his  interference  had  gained  him 
nothing  except  materials  for  the  singular  account  which  he  has  left  be¬ 
hind.  Rutilian  was  abandoned  to  fate  and  to  the  daughter  of  the  Moon, 
and  the  glories  of  the  prophet  of  Abonotichus  were  established  above 
the  reach  of  calumny.  The  Emperor  bestowed  distinctions  on  him. 
Tne  name  of  his  town  was  changed.  Coins  were  struck,  and  now  are 
extant,  with  the  sweet  one’s”  thin  face  on  one  side  and  Alexander’s  on 
the  other.  He  lived  to  be  an  old  man,  and  died  with  his  fame  undimmed 
and  the  belief  in  him  un&oated.  What  became  of  the  snake,  history 
omits  to  tell. 

The  superstition  did  not  break  in  pieces  at  once.  The  oracle  contin¬ 
ued  to  prophesy  after  Alexander’s  death,  and  there  was  a  competition 
among  the  disciples  as  to  which  of  them  was  to  succeed  him.  The 
fa\  ourite  candidate  was  an  old  physician,  who,  Lucian  says,  ought  not 
to  have  been  found  in  such  company.  The  dispute  was  referred  at 
last  to  Rutilian,  who  decided  that  no  successor  was  needed.  Alexander 
was  not  dead,  but  was  translated  merely  into  a  better  world,  from 
which  he  still  watched  over  his  faithful  followers. 

So  ends  this  singular  story,  valuable  for  the  light  which  it  throws  on 
a  critical  epoch  in  human  history,  and  especially  on  the  disposition  of 
tne  people  among  whom  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  taken  for  gods*  and 
among  whom  Paul  founded  his  seven  churches.  Christianity  exactly 
met  what  tney  were  searching  for  in  an  ennobling  and  purifying  form, 
and  saved  those  who  accepted  it  from  being  the  victims  of  sham  pro- 
phets  like  Alexander.  To  persons  so  circumstanced*  men  of  intellect 
like  Lucian  addressed,  themselves  in  vain.  The  science  of  Epicurus 
was  merel}'  negative.  He  might  insist  that  miracles  were  an  illusion, 
and  that  the  laws  of  nature  were  never  broken ;  but  to  the  human 
heart  era\ing  for  light  from  heaven,  and  refusing  to  be  satisfied  without 
A,  Epicurus  had  no!  a  word  to  say,  not  a  word  of  what  lay  behind  the 
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veil,  not  a  word  which  would  serve  for  guidance  in  the  paths  of  ordin¬ 
ary  duty.  Intellect  and  experience  may  make  it  probable  to  thoughtful 
persons  that  morality  and  happiness  go  together  ;  but  when  all  is  said, 
clever  men  are  found  of  a  different  opinion ;  and  if  the  human  race 
had  waited  to  recognize  the  sanctions  of  moral  obligation  till  science 
had  made  out  on  what  they  rested  to  its  own  satisfaction,  the  first  steps 
out  of  barbarism  would  have  been  never  taken.  Knowledge  is  a  plant 
which  grows  but  slowly.  Those  who  gather  knowledge  must  live  be¬ 
fore  they  can  learn.  How  to  live,  therefore,  how  to  distinguish  good 
from  evil,  press  first  for  an  immediate  answer.  And  the  answer  was 
given  by  conscience  whole  scons  before  reflecting  intellect  had  con¬ 
structed  its  theories  of  expediency  and  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number. 

Out  of  conscience  grows  religion  ;  but  religion,  when  St.  Paul  came, 
was  dead,  and  the  educated  multitudes  in  the  Empire  were  sitting  by 
the  body  of  it,  unable  to  believe  that  it  was  gone,  and  still  passionately 
hoping  that  the  silent  gods  would  again  speak  to  them  out  of  heaven. 
So  intense  was  the  longing,  that  reason  had  abdicated  its  proper  func¬ 
tion  ;  any  plausible  pretender  could  collect  disciples  in  millions  ;  and  to 
an  audience  thus  prepared  to  receive  it,  Christianity  was  originally 
offered.  Independent  of  philosophy,  the  better  sort  of  men  hate  evil 
and  impurity  ;  their  instincts  were  recognized  and  justified  in  the  new 
creed,  and  they  welcomed  it  as  a  reviving  principle  of  moral  life.  It 
did  not  save  them  from  illusions  which  men  of  science  would  have 
escaped.  Holiness  of  life  is  no  protection  against  freaks  of  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  God  is  so  near  to  the  believer  that  he  sees  His  action  everywhere, 
and  the  hagiology  of  the  early  Church  is  as  full  of  legend  as  the  pagan 
mythology.  The  apocryphal  gospels  breathe  a  spirit  to  the  full  as 
credulous  as  the  story  of  the  incarnation  of  Glycon  at  Abonotichus'; 
with  this  essential  and  enormous  difference,  however,  that  the  credulity 
of  the  Christians  was  dominated  bv  conscience,  and  thev  detected  a 
polluted  impostor  with  as  sure  an  instinct  as  the  most  cultivated  Epi¬ 
curean,  Jxvms  Anthony  Froupe,  in  Nineteenth  Century* 


A  HUNGARIAN  EPISODE :  ZIGEXJNER  MUSIC. 


Ix^as  a  calm  August  night  in  Eaab :  repose  had  already  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  quaint  old  moonlit  streets,  a  few  hours  ago  so  sultry  and  so 
hus\ ,  and,  ve  may  add,  so  noisy  with  the  hustle  of  the  annual  horse- 
fair.  All  lights  seemed  under  the  ban  of  the  curfew,  but  those  of  a 
edict-lid^  (or  coffee-house)  forming  tne  angle  of  tne  street  nearly  facing 
the  windows  of  our  primitive  rooms.  It  was  a  picturesque  house,  with 
a  \  eiandah  cohering  in  a  part  of  the  street  divided  off  by  a  row  of  square 
green  boxes  containing  bushy  oleanders  in  flower. 

The  scene,  too,  was  picturesque  as  we  caught  glimpses  of  a  consider- 
able  gathering  of  Magyars  within,  indulging  in  the  lazv  luxury  of  the 
never-neglected  pipe. 

M  e  left  our  casements  open,  closing  the  Venetian  shutters,  and  were 
preparing  for  rest,  when  suddenly  the  surrounding  stillness  was  broken 
by  a  brilliant  cascade  of  clear  and  thrilling  notes  proceeding  from  some 
unrecognisable  instrument  or  instruments,  and  giving  expression  to  a 
melody  altogether  distinctive  in  character.  It  was  wildly  sweet  and 
melancholy  in  tone,  and  possessed  at  once  a  grace  and  a  power  which 
entranced  us  as  with  some  weird  and  irresistible  facination. 

It  literally  spoke,  and  in  language  inspired  by  a  creative  fancy,  weav¬ 
ing  a  faiiy  poem  with  the  originality  and  facility  of  genius.  We  listened 
breathless,  as  the  caprice  of  the  unseen  artist  revelled  in  the  rainbow 
hues  with  which  he  was  pleased  to  tint  his  picture — as  harmonious,  as 
soft,  as  rich,  and  alas!  as  evanescent;  we  followed,  enraptured,  the 
magic  numbers,  astonished  as  well  as  charmed  by  the  audacity  with 
which  the  movements  changed,  till  at  length  the  measure  became  rapid 
and  yet  more  rapid  as  the  tale  approached  its  climax,  and  the  iinprovizu- 
tove ,  carried  away  by  his  muse,  expressed  his  enthusiasm  in  notes  which 
came  pouring  on  in  unrestrained  luxuriance  as  it  were  a  mountain  tor¬ 
rent  leaping  down  from  rock  to  rock — it  was  the  very  poetry  of  music. 
Abruptly,  and  with  the  bizarrerie  which  had  stamped  the  whole  perform¬ 
ance.  a  final  chord  closed  the  recital,  and  in  an  instant  all  was  hushed. 
^  ainly  we  waited  and  hoped  for  a  renewal  of  the  bewitching  strain :  we 
looked  out  only  to  discern  that  the  guests  of  the  care-hits,  whence  we 
had  no  doubt  the  sounds  had  proceeded,  were  dispersing,  and  to  feel 
convinced  that  it  would  be  useless  to  repair  thither,  with  any  hope  of 
satisfying  our  curiosity  on  the  subject :  for  as  we  looked  the  doors  were 
closed  and  the  lights  were  extinguished.  Next  morning,  on  waking,  the 
mysterious  improvisation  still  lingered  on  our  hearing,  and  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  our  excellent  Magyar  friend  we  related  to  him  what  we  had 
heard  and  how  we  had  been  impressed. 
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Glad  I  am,”  replied  be,  that  you  have  bad  an  opportunity  of  bear¬ 
ing  that  singular  and  beautiful  music  :  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  our 
nation,  and  the  specialty  of  our  vast  nomad  tribes  to  whom  i  liese  itiner¬ 
ant  bands  belong.  As  their  habits  are  altogether  erratic,  them  visits  to 
our  larger  and  even  our  smaller  cities  are  arbitrary,  but  just  now  they 
attracted  hither  by  our  cattle -fair. 

4 ‘These  Zigeuners  of  Hungary,”  he  continued,  4 ‘like  the  Gitanos  of 
Spain,  the  Bayaderes  of  Portugal,  the  Bohemians  of  Central  and  the 
Gipsies  of  Northern  Europe,  have  no  fixed  habitation  :  they  lead  a  free 
and  independent  life,  occupying  movable  dwellings  and  establishing 
themselves  at  intervals  in  our  piitzias  and  forests.  You  will  meet  them 
halting  within  and  on  the  skirts  of  the  Bakony er-tY aid  as  they  journey 
from  place  to  place  and  settle  for  the  time  being  in  the  immediate  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  locality  where  they  seek  employment. 

44  As  they  exercise  various  handicrafts,  they  are  always  sure  of  being 
able  to  earn  their  livelihood,  whether  by  tinkering,  carpentering,  basket¬ 
making,  china-mending,  horse-shoeing,  or  other  industries,  while  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  them  possess  the  remarkable  gift  of  imagining  the  wildest 
and  most  stirring  poems  and  interpreting  them  in  a  music  entirely  sui 
yeneris. 

‘4  As  long  as  they  remain  in  one  spot  they  resort  in  the  evenings  to 
the  principal  caves  y  so  that  if  you  would  like  to  hear  and  also  to  see  their 
performance,  which  is,  I  assure  you,  very  extraordinary,  I  will  with  pleas¬ 
ure  conduct  you  this  evening  to  one  which  I  know  they  frequent.55 

Rejoiced  at  this  offer,  we  met  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  after  tra¬ 
versing  the  broad  market-place  in  which  stood  our  hotel,  the  4 "Golden 
Lamb,”  and  threading  several  narrow  and  characteristic  streets,  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  entrance  of  the  cam  in  question.  A  considerable  crowd 
surrounded  the  door,  but  as  soon  as  they  perceived  we  were  strangers 
they  made  a  passage  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  and  we  followed  our 
friend  within,  into  a  spacious  room.  At  the  upper  end  a  portion  of  the 
floor  was  raised  about  a  foot ;  here  were  placed  seats  for  those  of  the 
audience  who  were  of  a  higher  class,  and  among  them,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  Magyar  hospitality,  to  us  was  immediately  assigned  a  place 
of  honor. 

Down  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  large  billiard  table,  and  along 
either  side  at  regular  intervals  small  circular  marble-topped  tables,  at 
which  sat  groups  of  two  or  more  persons  sipping  wane,  coffee,  beer,  Ac  » 
but  the  universal  pipe  was  in  the  month  of  every  one,  and  so  dense  was 
the  smoke  that  it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  what  was  going  on. 

Just  below  the  dais  a  considerable  space  had  been  reserved  for  the 
Zigeuner  band.  In  the  midst  stood  a  large  square  table,  and  on  it  was 
the  singular  instrument  to  be  played  by  the  principal  performer,  the 
tones  of  which  had  so  intensely  mystified  us,  and  to  which  the  ten 
others,  flute,  fife,  violins  and  violoncellos,  constituted  the  acompani- 
meut.  It  consisted  of  a  sounding-board  about  three  feet  in  length  and 
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of  a  breadth  sloping  from  two  to  three  feet,  across  which  was  stretched 
the  strings,  the  whole  of  extremely  rough  construction  and  played  by 
means  of ’two  short  strips  of  whalebone  muffled  with  a  rag  wound  round 
the  end  of  each  :  with  these  it  is  more  sharply  or  gently,  deliberately 
or  rapidly  struck,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  so  simple,  not  to  say 
clumsy,  an  apparatus  can  be  made  to  produce  a  tone  so  sweet,  flexible, 
and  powerful,  or  be  amenable  to  such  delicate,  brilliant,  varied  and  ex¬ 
pressive  execution.  It  is  called  **  tzymbaion,”  and  the  tzymbaion 
payer  it  is  who  improvises  the  melody  and  gives  the  cue  to  the  band, 
who  upon  the  intuitive  apprehension  of  his  thoughts  and  also  of  those 
of  each  other  produce  the  most  appropriate  and  effective  accompani¬ 
ment.  From  the  divan  on  which  we  had  been  so  obligingly  placed  wo 
were  able,  without  being  too  near  the  music,  to  observe  not  only  the 
whole  group,  but  could  also  study  the  audience. 

The  performers  were  now  agreeing  upon  their  theme,  arranging  their 
several  parts— (howbeit  all  score-less)— and  tuning  their  strings,  and  it 
was  impossible  not  to  remark  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  their  race 
which  all  bore,  not  only  on  their  countenances  and  features,  but  in  their 
whole  person  and  bearing.  Swarthy  in  complexion,  with  jet-black 
hair,  beard,  eyes,  and  eyebrows,  their  Oriental  features  were  lighted  up 
with  an  intelligent  expression,  and  that  they  were  born  musicians,  untu¬ 
tored,  untaught,  untrained  by  any  laws — for  genius  recognises  none  was 
manifested  in  the  complete  command  they  had  ot  their  instruments, 
which  seemed  to  be  absolutely  part  of  themselves.  Equally  striking  was 
the  marvellous  spontaneity  and  simultaneousness  of  their  action  in  this 
entirely  extemporaneous  performance.  Never  was  there  the  slightest  hes¬ 
itation  or  break  on  the  part  of  any  of  them,  though  the  leader  playing 
the  tzymbaion  changed  whether  the  key,  the  time,  the  harmony,  or  tho 
movement,  as  he  wove  his  romance,  for  such  it  was. 

The  pieces  thus  executed  by  these  unique  musicians  may  be  call 
“operas  without  written  libretti,”  and  si  range  to  say  the  libretto  would 
be  utterly  superfluous,  for  so  expressive  are  the  strains,  the  hearer  must 
be  dull  of  comprehension  indeed  if  he  fail  to  follow  their  meaning.  In¬ 
deed  one  scarcely  realises  that  the  scene  so  graphically  described  by  the 
music  is  not  actually  before  one’s  eyes,  so  entirely  do  they  follow  the 
Horatian  rule  and  lead  the  minds  of  the  audience  quocumque  volent , 
making  them  see  what  they  seem  to  see  themselves. 

•  The  theme  is  generally  a  legend  or  story  selected  from  among  those 
orally  preserved  among  the  tribe,  and  narrated  m  the  language  of  music, 
so  that  it  is  no  wonder  they  should  be  lost  in  a  kind  of  dreamy  inspira¬ 
tion  and  abandon  themselves  for  the  time  to  the  caprices  of  their 
imagination.  iVccording  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  they  occasionally 
become  so  excited  that  they  impress  one  with  the  idea  the}7-  are  enacting 
the  scene  they  depict,  and  thus,  without  an  effort,  succeed  in  firing 
their  audience  with  their  own  enthusiasm . 

At  length  the  instruments  are  tuned,  and  amid  breathless  silence  tho 
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piece  begins.  To  ourselves  no  intimation  bad  been  made  as  to  its  na¬ 
ture  ;  no  form  of  words  or  even  abridged  “argument”  bad  been  passed 
round.  There  was  nothing  but  tbe  weird  influence  of  these  musicians 
of  nature  imparting  their  narrative  by  the  language  of  music  to  a 
musical  people.  Attracted  by  the  prestige  and  the  novelty  of  the  situ¬ 
ation,  wre  also  gave  ourselves  to  the  subject,  and  as  it  proceeded  it  in¬ 
terpreted  itself  to  us  as  follows :  — 

The  simple,  flowing,  graceful  melody  with  which  it  opened  described 
a  calm  scene  of  rural  life,  the  rosy  dawn,  the  freshness  of  the  easy 
morning  hour,  the  dewy  grass,  the  scent  of  spring  flowers,  the  brook 
bubbling  beneath  overhanging  branches,  all  was  there — a  contented 
peasant  population,  going  forth  to  their  healthy,  harmless,  peaceful 
occupations  ;  the  cowherd  driving  his  cattle  to  their  mountain  pastures  ; 
the  shepherd  leading  his  flocks  afield;,  the  Ross-hirt  scampering 
over  the  putzta  with  his  troop  of  horses,  and  the  advancing  day  bring¬ 
ing  out  “the  insect  youth”  with  their  busy  hum  on  the  calm  noon¬ 
tide  air. 

Now  we  are  in  the  depths  of  the  forest ;  the  sun  is  pouring  his  beams 
through  the  interstices  of  the  foliage,  and  the  glowing  light  mottles  the 
chequered  ground.  Innocent  birds  are  singing  in  the  trees,  but  among 
men  a  marauding  spirit  is  astir:  a  horde  of  brigands,  headed  by  their 
desperate  chief,  is  preparing  an  attack  on  these  happy,  laborious,  un¬ 
conscious,  and  alas!  prosperous  villagers.  Their  plan  of  action  is 
arranged,  they  start  for  their  merciless  expedition;  we  are  roused  by 
the  sudden  clattering  of  hoofs,  the  clang  cf  arms,  the  sound  of. voices, 
the  periodical  word  of  command.  We  have  arrived  at  the  encounter 
and  are  prepared  for  the  dismay  of  the  surprised  peasants  expressed  in 
the  furious  shouts  of  men,  the  shrieks  of  women,  the  cries  of  chil¬ 
dren,  as  by  the  power  of  arms  and  the  force  of  numbers  their  stores 
and  cattle  are  seized  and  carried  away  amid  violence  and  bloodshed, 

■O  7 

and  the  defenceless  owners  made  captive. 

But  things  are  not  to  end  thus,  the  innocent  will  be  avenged ;  retri¬ 
butive  iustive  is  not  to  be  mocked  and  awaits  the  dastardlv  plunderers ; 
the  battery  of  Heaven  interposes  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  helpless ; 
and  the  dark  eye  of  the  Zigeuner  flashes  as  he  draws  down  the  forked 
lightning  in  vivid  flashes,  and  presently  follows  the  roar  of  the  loud 
thunder  echoing  from  one  mountain  peak  to  another  and  answering 
again  and  again  as  it  pursues  its  mysterious  transit  into  the  far-cir  dis¬ 
tance  and  dies  away.  The  cowardly  victors,  seeing  one  of  their  chiefs, 
horse  and  rider,  struck  to  the  ground  in  the  immediate  front  of  their 
band,  and  so  suddenly  that  the  rest,  having  no  time  to  rein  in,  ride 
headlong  over  him,  have  recourse  to  a  hasty  flight ;  more  than  one  is 
thrown  with  violence  to  the  ground,  and  they  are  unable  to  gain  their 
forest  fastness ;  the  fury  of  the  storm  pursues  them  shelterless  and 
bev/ildered  they  are  scattered  in  all  directions;  their' booty  escapes 
them,  their  captives  are  freed,  while  the  confusion  that  prevails  among 
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them  renders  their  expedition  abortive.  In  the  midst  of  the  fury  of 
the  elements,  and  the  general  consternation  it  has  occasioned,  a  shot 
from  the  cross-bow  of  one  of  the  peasants,  who  have  now  summoned 
presence  of  mind  to  defend  themselves,  has  struck  their  leader,  and 
while  trying  to  rally  his  band  he  has  fallen  dead  from  his  horse,  and 
the  panic  is  complete. 

But  see  the  leader  of  the  performance  ;  he  has  worked  himself  into  a 
frenzy  by  the  time  this  consummation  is  reached ;  his  countenance  be¬ 
comes  of  a  deeper  hue  ;  the  perspiration  runs  down  his  face,  and  as 
he  gives  the  final  stroke,  the  whalebones  drop  from  his  hands  and  he 
sinks  back  in  his  chair  completely  exhausted. 

To  ourselves  this  exciting  performance  was  perfectly  magical,  and 
we  had  so  completely  followed  every  stage  of  the  story,  that,  when  the 
finale  came,  difficult  as  it  seems  to  understand  it  now,  we  were  not  even 
surprised  at  this  result  to  the  poet-musician.  The  audience,  more  or 
less  used  to  these  exhibitions  of  genius,  though  not  astonished,  were 
enthusiastic  in  their  applause,  and  testified  their  sympathy  and  admira¬ 
tion  by  loudly  cheering  the  band,  raising  their  glasses  in  the  air  and 
drinking  the  health  of  the  performers  with  reiterated  bravos. 

A  hat  was  carried  round  by  one  of  the  Zigeuners,  and  we  were  glad 
to  have  this  opportunity  of  testifying  our  gratification  ;  but  Hungarian 
hospitality  admits  of  no  compromise,  and  we  were  disappointed  as 
well  as  surprised,  on  beckoning  the  collector  to  us,  to  find  his  approach 
forbidden  by  the  landlord,  who,  advancing,  whispered  that  the  little 
performance  must  be  considered  as  offered  to  us  in  our  character  of 
strangers,  and  that  all  present  would  feel  gratified  if  we  would  accept 
it  as  a  mark  of  their  welcome  to  us  on  coming  among  them.  All  we 
could  do,  therefore,  was  to  assure  the  spokesman  of  the  pleasure  we 
had  derived  from  the  entertainment  and  to  beg  him  to  convev  the  ex- 
pression  of  our  warm  recognition  of  the  courtesy  of  those  who  had 
provided  it  for  us.  At  the  same  time  we  would  not  be  denied  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  Zigeuner  band  drink  our  health,  and  requested 
the  landlord  to  provide  them  wherewithal  to  perform  this  task. 

The  history  of  these  strange  folks  is  as  interesting  as  curious.  Each 
of  these  wandering  detachments  owns  a  tract  or  beat,  the  bounds  of 
which  are  recognised  and  respected  by  the  rest,  and  they  pay  their 
periodical  visits  to  the  towns  and  villages  it  contains  with  great  regu¬ 
larity.  Those  who  claim  the  town  of  Raab  as  their  privileged  resort 
have  from  time  immemorial  earned,  and  have  traditionally  maintained, 
a  brilliant  reputation  as  virtuosi .  Among  them,  the  names  of  Bibary, 
Szarcoszv,  and  Ketskemety  are  recognised  ns  stars  of  the  first  magni¬ 
tude,  but  Farkacs  Miskah  is  the  “full-moon”  of  tzymbalon-players. 

The  Zigeuner-volk  constitute  an  important  element  in  the  social 
habits  of  the  Hungarian  people ,  they  are  regarded  as  a  national  insti¬ 
tution,  without  the  help  of  which  their  popular  festivities,  public  or 
private,  their  marriages,  baptisms,  betrothals,  anniversaries  and  family 
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gatherings  would  be  devoid  of  spirit  or  interest.  The  musical  facul¬ 
ties  inherited  by  these  people  seem  to  amount  almost  to  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  sense.  Theoretically  speaking,  they  know  nothing  of  the  science 
of  music,  but  their  ear  catches  with  marvellous  facility,  and  their  mind 
retains,  any  air  they  may  once  hear,  and  they  possess  the  power  of  re¬ 
producing  it  on  any  of  their  own  simple  instruments.  It  is  sufficient 
to  hum  or  whistle  to  them  the  suggestion  of  a  tune  they  have  never 
heard,  for  them  to  play  it  with  elaborate  accompaniments.  This  is  the 
delight  of  the  Magyar  population.  Every  Hungarian  has  his  favourite 
air,  and  sometimes  a  whole  evening  in  a  cave-haz  is  passed  in  calling 
upon  the  Zigeuners  for  this  reproduction  of  one  tune  after  another ; 
their  success  in  responding  to  these  appeals  being  met  with  the  most 
rapturous  applause.  The  popular  dances  such  as  the  Czardacs  could 
not  be  danced  without  the  accompaniment  of  the  tzymbalon. 

It  is  a  singular  and  suggestive  fact  that  the  idiosyncratic  talent 
evinced  by  these  unlearned  musicians  is  a  gift  per  se  and  is  incapable 
of  being  attained  or  improved.  The  great  Maestro  Liszt — himself  a 
Hungarian  and  conversant  with  the  music  of  these  tribes — gives  an  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  an  experiment  made  by  himself  to  train  and 
educate  a  Zigeuner  lad,  very  proficient  in  his  own  natural  art.  The 
result,  however,  proved  abortive,  and  so  far  from  cultivating  the  germ 
which  appeared  so  fertile,  he  only  succeeded  in  disturbing  his  precon¬ 
ceived  notions  without  imparting  any  new  ideas. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  music  forms  the  occupation  of  all 
Zigeuners ;  there  is  only  one  section  that  gives  itself  up  to  this  aesthetic 
pursuit ;  others  employing  their  early  youth  in  acquiring  the  various  . 
trades  by  which  they  earn  their  living :  these  are.  as  in  other  countries, 
charcoal-burning,  tinkering,  smithing,  nail-making,  horse-shoeing, 
wdiile  the  women  carry  on  an  auxiliary  “business”  in  tambourine 
playing,  dancing  and  fortune-telling,  and  often  earn  from  the  credulity 
of  village  maidens  more  than  the  men  who  supply  the  domestic  needs 
of  the  population. 

Thus  they  travel  from  village  to  village  in  their  movable  wooden 
hut,  with  their  families  and  all  their  chattels  about  them  ;  pigs  and 
dogs,  their  only  live-stock,  bringing  up  the  rear,  a  hammer  and  bel¬ 
lows  their  only  tools,  and  an  iron  pot  their  compendious  hatteiie  cle 
cuisine.  Arrived  at  their  halting-place  on  the  outskirts  of  a  town,  they 
encamp,  dig  a  hole  and  kindle  their  bivouac-fire  :  they  then  unharness 
their  horse  and  leave  him  to  find  his  pasture.  While  the  women  wash 
their  clothes  and  cook  their  food,  the  men  present  themselves  to  their 
expectant  employers  and  generally  find  repairs  and  orders  awaiting 


v  arrival. 


Although  the  Zigeuners  belong  to  all  countries,  those  of  each 
country  maintain  their  distinctive  peculiarities  so  rigidly  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation,  that  there  is  no  tracing  in  them  any  affinity  to  the 
races  among  which  they  have  established  themselves. 
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Wonderfully  liardy  in  constitution,  they  will  face  the  extremes, 
whether  of  heat  or  cold,  without  any  of  those  artificial  compensations 
which  with  all  other  people  have  become  necessities  of  nature.  Thus 
a  mere  rag  suffices  to  cover  them  beneath  the  keenest  blast,  and  they 
expose  themselves  bare-headed  to  the  fiercest  sun.  The  Zigeuner  is 
reckless  as  a  child  and  wild  as  a  beast  of  prey  ;  he  knows  no  care  for 
the  morrow  and  is. always  in  need,  and  in  squalid  poverty:  though 
eager  for  a  meal  when  he  can  get  it  by  no  matter  what  means,  ho 
will  go  without  food  uncomplainingly  when  it  is  not  to  be  had ;  to¬ 
bacco,  however,  is  to  him  a  necessity,  and  he  cannot  school  himself  to 
do  without  it ;  but  he  is  content  with  the  vilest  sort,  and  if  he  cannot 
obtain  any  fit  to  smoke  he  rolls  up  into  a  ball  such  as  he  can  procure 
and  keeps  it  in  his  mouth. 

The  newly-born  Zigeuner  child  is,  from  the  hour  of  its  birth,  used 
to  cold  water  by  being  plunged  into  the  nearest  spring  at  whatever 
season  of  the  year,  and  after  a  couple  of  weeks’  travels  tied  to  its 
mother’s  back  or  borne  on  her  head  whether  through  piercing  cold  or 
torrid  heat.  For  the  first  two  yev.rs  it  v/ears  no  clothing  ;  it  receives 
no  training  of  any  kind  unless  in  the  art  of  plundering  or  acquiring  its 
trade,  so  that  its  moral  degradation  may  be  easily  estimated. 

Sigismund  granted  to  the  Zigeuners  of  Hungary  certain  privileges 
and  recognised  their  right  to  be  represented  by  deputies  ;  and  his  suc¬ 
cessor  tried  in  vain  to  induce  them  to  settle  and  take  up  fixed  habits  as 
artisans  or  agricultural  labourers.  Then,  as  always,  it  was  found  im¬ 
possible  to  wean  them  from  their  independent  habits  and  nomad  pro¬ 
pensities. 

We  are  glad  to  add  that  it  has  been  ascertained  the  musical  Zigeu¬ 
ners  exhibit  a  great  moral  superiority  over  the  lest  of  their  tribe,  and 
there  seems  every  reason  to  attribute  this  elevation  to  the  refining  in¬ 
fluences  of  their  pursuit.  These  generally  appear  in  peasant  costume, 
but  they  are  always  glad  to  purchase  second-hand  the  rich  dress- 
costume  of  the  Magyar,  and  this  graceful  and  picturesque  attire  be¬ 
comes  them  well. 

Once  again  it  was  our  lot  to  hear  the  Zigeuner  band,  but  this  time 
on  foreign  soil,  in  the  precincts  of  the  Trocadero.  Strange  as  it  may 
se<  m,  we  scarcely  recognised  our  enchanters  of  Raab.  Their  strains 
were  marvellously  sweet,  and  they  were  also  distinctive  in  their  charac¬ 
ter  as  all  national  music  always  must  be;  but  it  was  like  the  song  of  the 
caged  nightingale.  The  effect  was  that  produced  by  seeing  a  choice 
relic  of  antiquity  in  a  museum  instead  of  on  the  spot  where  it  was 
found  ;  the  prestige  wras  gone  with  the  cadre  that  surrounded  it,  and  the 
Zigeuner  of  Magyar-land  had  lost  his  witchery  ! 

Author  of  “  Flemish  Intepjobs,’’  in  Fraser's  Magazine* 
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When  candle-flames  burn  hluer 
Between  the  night  and  the  morning, 

I  know  that  it  is  you, 

My  love,  that  vras  so  true 
And  that  I  killed  with  scorning. 

The  watch  dogs  howl  and  bay ; 

I  pale,  and  leave  o£l  smiling. 

Only  the  other  day 
I’ held  your  heart  in  play, 

Intent  upon  beguiling. 

A  little  while  ago 
I  wrung  your  soul  with  sighing ; 

Or  brought  a  sudden  glow 
Into  your  cheek  by  low, 

Soft  answers  in  replying. 

My  life  was  all  disguise  ; 

A  mask  of  feints  and  fancies  ; 

I  used  to  lift  my  eyes, 

And  ta  you  by  surprise 
With  smiles  and  upward  glances. 

And  now,  where’er  I  go, 

Your  sad  ghost  follows  after; 

And  blue  the  flame  burns  low, 

And  doors  creak  to  and  fro, 

And  silent  grows  the  laughter. 

G.  B.  Stuaet,  in  The  Argosy \ 


THE  LABE. 

0  browm  lark,  loving  cloud-land  best, 

And  sun-smit  seas  of  sky, 

Thee  doth  a  musical  unrest 
Drive  to  rise  upward  from  thy  nest 
Far  fathoms  high. 

O  fluid-fluting  blackbird,  keep 
The  midnight  of  thy  wing 
Close  to  my  home,  where  leaves  grow  deep, 

Since  where  two  lovers  lie  asleep 
Thou  lov’st  to  sing. 

Mob  times  Collins,  in  Temple  Bar . 
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We  may  say  in  general  of  the  different  studies  which  together  make 


and  Greek  are  in  question,  but  the  French  lesson  is  languid ;  and 
while  all  the  classical  knowledge  acquired  there  is  carried  away  to  the 
university  to  receive  further  augmentation,  the  little  knowledge  of 
French  that  has  been  picked  up  is  dropped  again  almost  immediately. 

When  we  inquire  whence  arises  this  difference,  we  discover  two 
causes  which  may  give  vitality  to  a  study.  The  first  and  most  obvious 
is  its  intrinsic  importance.  And  yet  that  this  cause  does  not  operate  so 
powerfully  as  we  might  expect  is  evident  from  the  example  just  given. 
The  advantage  of  knowing  French  is  evident  to  every  one,  but  the  use 
knowing  Latin,  though  conceivably  it  may  be  greater,  is  at  any  rate  not 
so  evident;  yet  the  study  of  Latin  flourishes,  and  that  of  French  does 
not.  More  effect  seems  to  be  produced  by  a  certain  extrinsic  importance 
which  is  given  to  some  studies  either  by  accidental  circumstances  or  by  cle- 


from  it.  And  classics,  though  .not  in  the  same  strict  sen§e  a  bread- 
study,  have  taken  the  lead  of  all  studies  among  us  mainly  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  endowments  which  have  been  attached  to  them  by  those 
who,  on  various  grounds,  were  convinced  of  their  value. 

Yv7hen  a  study  has,  through  one  of  these  causes,  or  more  thau  one, 
acquired  vitality,  the  teacher  of  it  has  an  easy  task  before  him.  He 
no  longer  throws  away  his  expositions  upon  empty  benches,  or  upon  un¬ 
willing  hearers  whose  attention  he  can  see  to  be  comfortably  absorbed 
in  their  novel.  What  is  no  less  important,  on  such  a  subject  text-books, 
manuals,  and  helps  of  all  kinds  are  continually  issuing  from  the  press, 
whereas  if  the  subject  wants  vitality  it  is  to  little  purpose  that  the 
teacher  here  and  there  strikes  out  a  flash  of  interest ;  the  awakened 
mind  goes  to  sleep  again,  the  new-born  ardour  dies  for  want  of  nutri¬ 
ment. 

Now,  of  the  study  of  history  we  may  say  that  it  is  slowly  emerging 
out  of  a  state  in  which,  at  certain  points,  it  was  not  kept  alive  in  any 
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of  these  ways.  As  to  its  intrinsic  importance,  this  could  only  be 
political,  and  there  were  few  politicians  indeed  who  would  have  recog¬ 
nised  the  importance, of  any  historian  except  Hansard.  It  had  few 
prizes  at  the  universities,  and  there  were  few  means  of  making  a  liveli¬ 
hood  by  it.  But  at  some  points  it  was  warmed  into  life  by  contact 
with  other  studies.  Their  provinces  had  enclaves  within  its  boundary, 
so  that  we  might  occasionally  see  a  public  which  did  not  in  general 
study  history,  profoundly  interested  in  some  controversy  which  was 
really  historical.  Church  controversies  kept  alive  an  interest  in  one  set 
of  historical  questions,  and  our  organised  classical  education  diffused  a 
considerable  interest  in  another  set.  It  used  to  be  said,  though  I  fear 
without  much  justice,  that  Niebuhr’s  speculations  excited  more  interest 
here  than  in  Germany  ;  at  any  rate  Mr.  Grote  could  not  complain  of 
want  of  appreciation.  Moreover,  a  great  nation  like  this  cannot  but 
feel  a  good  deal  of  interest,  because  it  feels  a  great  deal  of  pride,  in  its 
own  history.  Certainly  English  history  has  not  been  able  to  compete 
for  a  moment  with  Greek  and  Roman  either  in  schools  or  universities. 
I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that  the  highly-educated  Englishman,  as  a 
rule,  includes  among  his  acquirements  an  accurate  or  intelligent  knowl¬ 
edge  of  English  history.  But  even  the  moderately-educated  English¬ 
man  reads  with  interest  whatever  appears  on  the  subject,  if  it  is  not 
too  long  and  has  but  a  reasonable  seasoning  of  “  pictorial  writing.” 
And  in  this  country,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  there  has  been  of  late 
much  diligence  in  exploring  the  national  archives,  and  out  of  the 
newly-acquired  materials  solid  historical  works  in  no  small  number  have 
been  built. 

But  it  may  still  be  observed  that  the  study  of  history,  as  such,  is  only 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  vitality.  A  historical  subject  which  is  not 
classical  or  English  or  ecclesiastical  hardly  yet  excites  interest  among 
us,  from  which  it  appears  that  we  are  interested  in  Greece  or  Rome  or 
England  or  religion  rather  than  in  history.  Hence  it  is  that  there  is  a 
great  gap,  not  only  in  the  historical  knowledge  of  our  educated  class, 
but  also  in  our  historical  literature.  Modern  continental  history  is  very 
much  neglected  ;  no  one  thinks  it  necessary  to  pretend  to  any  complete 
knowledge  of  that  subject,  and  we  have  extremely  few  elaborate  Eng¬ 
lish  books  upon  it.  It  seems  to  be  supposed  that  no  part  of  modern 
French  or  German  history  need  be  studied  unless  it  is  of  the  most 
thrilling  interest.  Books  on  the  French  Revolution  and  Frederick  the 
Great  have  been  well  received,  but  they  have  been  full  of  everything 
that  is  amazing  and  astonishing.  I  have  been  lately  told  by  reviewers 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  German  War  of  Liberation  is  of  suffi¬ 
cient  interest  to  deserve  careful  study  !  Now  we  are  rfot  nearly  so  nice 
when  the  question  is  of  one  of  those  parts  of  history  the  study  of 
which  is  really  alive  among  us.  We  do  not  then  think  that  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course  of  historical  affairs  is  not  worth  attention,  and  that  only 
what  is  exceptional  and  astonishing  should  be  studied.  In  ancient  his¬ 
tory  we  follow  with  painful  exactness  the  petty  campaigns  of  the  Pelo- 
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“~S  i-s^jsr?  J=  fi£  v=r  - 

r,  s  :a  a“Kl  we  do  not  think  that  such  histories  ought  to  be  written. 

Here  thenTnote  one  great  deficiency  :  but  there  is  another  I  have 
sunken  of  English  history  as  a  subject  which  has  some  vitality.  An 
v!ct  it  bas  not  vitality  in*  the  same  sense  as  Greek  ana  Roman  his- 

torv  The  interest  "in  it  does  not  with  most  people  awaken  till 
,  t  _  Tn  ttchools  it  is  almost  as  dead  as  the 

their  education  is  •  -  ,  ^  lately  in  the  universities. 

2  puiueTwX^rKom  S 

amusement  is'  the  objeci,  (he  self-denial  of  sacrificing 
ter  knowledge  and  of  recognizing  unwelcome  truths  is  htnejvwvsea. 
And  now  the  inquirer,  being  in  this  not  too  serious  frame  of  nnnd ,  is 
exposed  to  a *n’eat  temptation,  which  comes  from  party-spm  .  •-  y 

or  fancies  himself  to  be,  a  Whig  or  a  Tory,  a  Co=ative  or  a  L.beral, 
nnr1  this  fact  has  the  greatest  possible  influence  upon  his  btuaies. 

Upon  the  direct  effect  of  party  organisation  upon T^cmi uc  as 

I  ‘  written  both  favorably  and  unfavorably.  Aftei  its  mst  appeal 
ance  and  through  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne  it  was  supposed 
to  be  mischievous,  but  will  the  advent  of  the  Hanover  famil^it  became 

supreme  and  began  to  be  pronounced  beneficial.  Aftei  being  nl, v 

attacked'  bv  Bolingbroke,  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  triumphantly 
vindicated  by  kurise,  and  since  that  vindication  few  doctrines  have 
been  more  generally  received  among  us  than  the  indispensable  use  of 
party  organisation,  though  occasionally  a  faint  voice  is  heard  sugges  - 
hm  that  the  system  has  its  disadvantages,  and  may  perhaps  by  this 

S- «:* 

SSb.  i  S£S».  matter  it  aubj.ci  . 

only  4oW^l  action  but  in  the  study  of  English  history 
■we  are  all  alike  Big-endians  and  Little-endians  1 
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The  important,  point  is  not  that  we  differ  and  form  parties  in  politics 
— this  would  not  be  worth  discussing  "because  it  is  certainly  unavoid¬ 
able — but  that  we  carry  back  our  party  differences  intq  history.  In 
practical  politics  we  have  a  sensible  rale  not  to  disturb  the  settlement 
once  fairly  reached  of  a  controverted  question,  Vestigia  nulla  retrarsum. 
If  we  could  in  some  similar  way  limit  our  political  controversies  retro¬ 
spectively,  and  honestly  differ  about  the  questions  of  the  day  without 
allowing  the  dispute  to  spread  back  over  all  past  history,  no  great  harm 
would  be  done.  The  important  point  is  that  habit  of  generalising  or 
idealising  our  party  quarrels  which  leads  us  to  see  them  reflected  in  past 
history.  R  would  not  matter  so  much  that  we  are  all  either  Liberals 
or  Conservatives,  if  we  had  not  persuaded  ourselves  that  this  difference 
is  but  a  transient  phase  of  an  eternal  and  necessary  conflict  between 
two  different  classes  of  men.  But  when  we  idealise  our  party- war  and 
picture  it  as  an  Armageddon,  or  battle  between  the  good  and  evil  prin¬ 
ciples,  between  the  children  of  light  and  the  children  of  darkness,  we 
are  driven  to  assume  that  the  Liberals  and  Conservatives  of  the  pres  nt 
clay  answer  to  the  'Whigs  and  Tories  of  the  Revolution,  and  these  to  the 
Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  of  the  Civil  War,  and  these  again  to  the  parties 
of  Strafford  and  Eliot.  We  go  further  and  assimilate  religious  parties 
to  political.  From  the  Reformation  onwards  we  regard  the  Puritans 
as  religious  Liberals,  and  the  Anglican  party  as  Conservative.  Nay,  we 
go  much  further,  and  see  the  same  eternal  controversy  raging  in  all 
countries  and  ages.  Julius  Csesar  and  Pericles  become  Liberals,  and 
their  opponents,  predestined  to  failure,  are  Conservatives.  All  history 
appears  to  be  typified  in  the  war  of  the  gods  and  the  Titans. 

This  grand  generalisation  is  never  established  by  reasoning,  but  is 
taken  for  granted,  as  if  its  grandeur  and  the  easy  explanation  it  fur¬ 
nishes  of  so  many  phenomena  at  once,  made  it  self-evident  instead  of 
making  it  peculiarly  suspicious.  I  believe  it  to  be  almost  entirely  base¬ 
less.  Not  only  do  I  believe  those  analogies  between  Athenian  or  Roman 
and  modern  politics  of  which  so  much  has  been  made  to  be  almost  en¬ 
tirely  fantastic,  but  I  do  not  admit  the  analogy  between  the  polities  of 
the  present  age  and  those  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or  of  the 
eighteenth  before  the  French  Revolution.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
modern  Liberal  a  us  veers  to  the  Whig  of  the  Revolution  of  1  (PBS,  nor  the 
modem  Conservative  to  the  old  Tory,  nor  the  old  Tory  to  the  follower 
of  Strafford.  The  resemblances  seem  to  me  to  be  superficial,  and  the 
seductive  unity  which  they  give  to  English  history,  to  be  an  illusion. 
In  this  opinion  I  am  not  singular.  Lord  Stanhope  in  a  well-known 
passage  of  his  history  has  made  a  still  stronger  statement.  He  alleges 
not  only  that:  the  Whig  of  Queen  Anne’s  reigm  does  not  answer  to  the 
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and  effected  too  without  any  one  rema^ 

aud  I  do  not  mean  to  defend  Lord  Stanhop-  «on  and  lias 

«■««*  r-rsr.'S?  •**>, 

uud  iry,-  !-™.1-  kf  /  '  g,  history  had  been  tite  simple  urn 

been  broached  if  die  part}  wai  ui  u  i  perpetual  con- 

varying  thing  it  is  commonly  imagmet Jd  sluggish 
?ict  between  liberty  ^s^^^been°sueh  a  conflict  o  i 
inertness  or  cauo-in.  -j x  p.  s0  pyach  confusion  that  >.t< 

the  whole,  but  at  parhoulor  points but  it  has  or- 

true  character  cannot^  oe  uis^ei  iiv. d,  «-  : •  *  ,V.IV3  may  be  s  en 

casionul  eddies,  the  tide  sets  tm,  W‘-o  -  Vuit  f-"V  of  us  are  aware  how 
moving  the  other.  Very  pretty  manors  bn  t  f-w  otm>.  —  ^  fco  px_ 

^  a!1Letame  at  least* suggesUhaftlie  true  explanation  may  be  quite 

different,  that  this  grand  theory  of  a  or' faithless, 

aided  by  ail  the  men*.  01  hgK  £  iUusion-  ,aud  that  the 

ages  morally  have  little 

Ht°Sl  hh  “d  anxious^  Co  user  v  a  tTv « 

K£a,  b,.»  a.  -  «»«  ““  <£f 

phil  .opb.r  of  Whig*™  “>  “>;‘a  ciJrt,  „i  y'ot  uot 

Str.hT”«l  iSSttSWwtart  coioridgo 

sawinhhn  It  mav  be  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  unlikeness  of  pai- 
!£!  at  different  periods  that  needs  to  be  explained  as  their  likeness  W 
mav  dk  wd  it  should  be  expected  that  the  parties  of  one  age  should 
Zi^tlse  of  another?  It  does  -t  follow  ^ecause  to  » 
a  perpetual  party-conflict  among  u^  tm  o  f, motion  of 

/3!fe-vanr>p  np  oDinion.  \vnere  j.  aiiianieub 

criticism  an  organised  Opposition  becomes  a  necessity.  ^  uc| 
an  Opposition  need  not  represent  any  opposite  Ueory ^ 
need  not  have  a  political  doctrine  of  its  ow  .  ,  “V  iy^cfmSovboth 

not  make  a  less  efficient  leader  of  opposition  to  A\ 

,Vorp  Whies  nor  Canning  to  Addington  because  bota  weio  Touts,  h 
th*  nth ^  hand  ?  perpetual  party-conflict  will  always  saem  to  nnpl} 
rS?  difference" of  opinL.  *  Th-  is  a  «t«nptation  when 

of  the 

first  party-leaders,  to  idealize  the  party- war.  At jparto eul ar  4' ^ 

narties  really  are  at  issue  on  some  grand  point  of  principle,  a  ad  .  - 

Pn'V  barmens  thQ  conflict  is  felt  to  be  more  interesting,  and  party -pas- 
stons  rilftoto  a  scrt  of  religion.  Hence  arises  the  wish  to  keep  the  con 
flirt  aiwavs  at  this  hhdi  level,  and  so  an  attempt  is  made  d>  represent 
parties' as"  united  like  sects  or  churches  by  a  common  creed,  not  by  mere 
agreement  on  some  passing  question,  but  by  a  deeper  agreement  on  nm- 
versa^jSiticlfi  principles.  It  would  not  be  very  easy  to  make  tins  out 
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if  the  members  of  the  party  were  critical,  but  they  are  not :  they  read¬ 
ily  accept  the  grand  maxims  which  are  put  into  their  months."  And 
then  the  last  step  is  taken  ;  the  creed  of  the  existing  party  is  identified 
in  the  same  facile  manner  with  the  supposed  creed  oi  the  famous  par- 
t  jes  of  our  past  history,  and  at  last  with  all  the  famous  historical  parties 
that  seem  to  have  been  in  the  right  anywhere,  whether  at  Florence,  or 
un  de-  t  Home,  or  ancient  Athens. 


This  has  been  done  with  so  much  success,  that  I  may  seem  to  be 
suggesting  a  kind  of  sceptical  doubt,  which  deprives  history  of  its 
grandeur  an d  interest.  It  is  so  interesting  to  think  that  Bussell  and 
Sidney  died  for  the  principles  for  which  modern  Liberals  fight,  and 
that  Falkland  may  be  invoked  as  a  kind  of  patron-saint  by  the  modern 
Conservative.  It  makes  history  seem  comparatively  so  dull  tc  suppose 
that  the  controversies  of  that  age  were  really  essentially  different  from 
those  of  the  present  day,  that  they  are  essentially  extinct,  ami  that  we 
yield  to  an  illusion  when  we  suppose  that  we  are  engaged  in  the  same 
struggle  as  our  ancestors.  But  the  truth  is,  that  it  is  just  this  premature 
generalization,  this  easy  and  popular  philosophy  of  history,  which  in 
practice  makes  our  history  a  sealed  book  to  us.  It  is  this  which  pre¬ 
vents  us  from  learning  anything  from  it,  because  it  prevents  ns  from 
studying  it  without  prejudice;  it  is  this  which  prevents  En¬ 
glish  history  from  taking  its  proper  place  in  education  ;  it  is  this 
which  makes  the  most  learned  works  on  it  untrustworthy  and  un- 
authoritative. 

It  does  not  matter  where  we  go  in  the  history  of  England  since  the 
accession  of  the  Stuarts,  we  cannot  escape  the  influence  of  our  party 
connexions.  We  cannot  dream  of  looking  simply  at  the  facts,  bough 
in  all  other  departments  of  study  we  recognize  this  to  be  the  indispen¬ 
sable  condition  of  obtaining  trustworthy  knowledge.  In  every  states¬ 
man,  whose  career  we  study,  we  see  a  member  either  of  our  own  party, 
or  the  party  opposed  to  us.  We  form  our  opinion  of  each  statesman, 
not  by  studying  him,  but  simply  by  marking  the  uniform  he  wears. 
If  that  uniform  is  the  wrong  one  he  is  condemned,  and  all  Ids  merits 
sink  to  the  level  of  redeeming  features,  only  pleaded  in  mitigation  of 
sentence.  Now,  the  reason  of  this  is  not  simply  that  there  are  parties, 
nor  that  we  belong  to  a  party,  but  that  by  a  theory  we  have  put  those 
parties  into  history. 

And  what  is  it  that  prevents  histoiy  from  taking  its  proper  place  in 
education  ?  Prima  facie ,  you  would  say  that  no  study  could  be  more 
important.  In  theory  what  can  be  more  desirable  than  that  every 
Englishman  should  have  the  history  of  his  country  at  his  fingers’  ends, 
that  he  should  understand  its  position  and  vocation  in  the  world,  that 
in  political  questions  he  should  be  well-furnished  with  precedents,  and 
practiced  in  forming  a  judgment  ?  But  practically  there  is  the  same 
difficulty  that  meets  us  in  theology.  Is  the  teacher  to  teach  his  own 
opinions,  which  may  chance  to  be  entirely  opposed  tc  all  that  the  pupil 
has  been  taught  in  his  father’s  house  ?  Or  are  we  to  have  a  conscience 
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clause?  When  this  difficulty  meets  us  in  theology,  we  often  try  to 
meet  it  by  saying  to  the  teachers  of  religion,  Do  not  you  exaggerate 
vour  differences  ?  Is  there  not  a  great  deal  upon  which  you  can  agree  ? 
Now  the  same  might  be  said  to  the  teachers  of  history,  if  we  could 
convince  ourselves  that  we  have  done  wrong  in  idealizing  our  party- 
war,  if  we  could  understand  that  our  party  differences  do  not  run  back 
far  into  the  past,  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  purely  practical  and 
occasional,  and  that  the  sublime  platitudes  which  we  suppose  to  under¬ 
lie  them  are  for  the  most  part  only  the  weapons  used  in  the  rhetorical 
war  or  dreams  of  our  own  fussy  imagination. 

And  once  more,  what  is  it  which  disquiets  us  when  we  read  the  most 
esteemed  histories  ?  Can  we  pretend  that  we  follow  the  teaching  of  Mac¬ 
aulay  or  even  Hallara  with  the  same  confidence  which  we  give  to  the 
teachers  of  abstract  science  ?  Who  would  for  a  moment  pretend  that 
Macaulay  is  an  impartial  writer?  He  does  not  pretend  it  himself. 
And  this  is  because  ho  identifies  the  Whigs  of  the  Revolution  with  the 
"Whigs  of  the  Reform  Bill,  to  whom  he  himself  belonged.  Perhaps  if 
he  could  have  rid  himself  of  the  influence  of  a  name,  if  he  could  have 
rendered  himself  a  candid  account  of  all  the  changes  of  meaning  which 
that  name  had  suffered  in  travelling  through  a  century  and  a  half,  re¬ 
alised  fully  how  different  were  the  Whigs  of  Walpole’s  time  from  those 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  Rockingham  Whigs  from  both,  and  the  Fox- 
ites  from  all ;  and  if  from  all  these  considerations  he  could  have  drawn 
the  conclusion  that  his  party-ties  put  him  under  no  obligation  to  the 
Junto  of  Queen  Anne’s  time,  and  that  his  connexion  with  Lord  Russell 
left  him  perfectly  free  in  respect  to  Lord  Russell’s  ancestor,  he  might 
have  been  impartial  as  well  as  brilliant.  As  it  is,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  historians  and  investigators  in  other  departments  in  respect  of 
dispassionate  candour  is  most  startling.  In  other  departments  it  is 
acknowledged  that  prejudice  or  partiality  disqualifies  a  man  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  truth.  On  a  serious  scientific  question,  who  cares  for  the 
rhetorical  arguments  of  a  partisan  ?  We  put  them  on  oue  side  at  once 
as  not  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  not  so  in  history.  There,  too,  no 
doubt,  we  acknowledge  impartiality  to  bj  a  virtu-*,  tut  it  s 
impartiality  in  a  secondary  and  very  modified  sense.  It  is  the  im¬ 
partiality  of  one  who  can  acknowledge  faults  in  his  own  side,  and  admire 
the  virtues  of  an  antagonist.  It  is  the  impartiality  of  one  who  controls 
his  inclination  by  a  violent  effort.  It  is  not  that  more  complete  impar¬ 
tially  which  the  Germans  call  objectivity.  It  is  not  the  cool  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  a  judge  who  does  not  form  any  opinion  at  all  until  the  investi¬ 
gation  is  finished,  and  who,  if  he  detected  in  himself  auy  initial  bias 
towards  either  side,  would  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  decision  of  the 
case.  In  a  historian  impartiality  of  this  land  would  seem  almost  mou- 
strous.  What!  When  he  narrates  some  war  in  which  his  countrymen 
have  been  engaged,  is  he  not  to  betray  the  smallest  personal  interest  in 
the  cause  or  the  conduct  of  his  countrymen,  no  inclination  to  believe 
their  cause  just,  no  wish  to  find  their  valour  heroic  ?  To  expect  this  of 
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him  would  surely  be  to  require  him  to  divest  himself  of  his 
humanity. 

Rut  I  suppose  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  all  such  personal  feelings 
are  fatal  to  scientiiie  investigation,  because  they  are  natural  or  praise- 
worthy  in  themselves.  If  we  cannot  see  this  when  we  read  our 
own  historians,  because  their  prejudices  are  our  own,  wre  see 
it  without  the  least  difficulty  in  foreign  historians.  What 
reader  of  Michelet,  for  example,  does  not  smile  at  the  furious 
zeal  with  which  he  pleads  the  cause  of  France  on  all  occasions, 
the  petulant  contempt  with  which  he  treats  all  nations  that  may  pre¬ 
tend  to  rival  her  ?  What  reader  does  not  feel  that  it  would  be  waste 
of  time  to  argue  with  such  transparent  partiality,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
regarded  seriously?  We  do  not  question  that  Michelet’s  patriotism  is  a 
very  proper  feeling,  nevertheless  we  are  sorry  to  see  into  what  puerili¬ 
ties  it  can  betray  a  grave  writer.  It  is  no  doubt  difficult  to  say  how 
this  particular  bias,  which  is  given  by  national  prejudice,  should  bo 
overcome,  though  it  is  easy  to  see  the  necessity  of  overcoming  it.  But 
the  other  bias,  with  which  I  am  now  principally  concerned,  the  bias 
which  arises  from  party-spirit,  cannot  ihis  be  'dealt  with  ?  It  may  seem 
at  first  sight  not  less  natural  and  inevitable.  You  cannot  require  the 
Whig  to  give  up  his  love  of  liberty,  or  the  Tory  his  dread  of  innovation 
or  anarchy,  any  more  than  you  can  require  the  patriot  to  give  up  his 
patriotism. 

Well !  but  if  it  should  turn  out  on  examination  that  these  simple 
issues  have  not  been  so  often  tried  in  our  partv-war  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  then  the  difficulty  may  be  very  much  diminished.  If  it 
should  appear  that  this  popular  conception  of  the  rival  parties  is  not  de¬ 
rived  from  plain  undeniable  facts,  but  that  it  is  a  generalisation,  and  a 
very  loose  and  questionable  one :  if  it  is  certain  that  Whigs  have 
sometimes  been  what  Tories  are  thought  to  be,  and  that  Tories 
have  over  and  over  again  played  the  part  of  Whigs ;  if  the 
questions  agitated  in  past  times  turn  out  on  examination  to  have 
been  much  less  closely  similar  to  those  agitated  at  the  present  day 
than  we  are  apt  to  suppose ;  then  we  may  take  up  past  history  in  a 
more  unprejudiced  spirit.  Let  us  only  not  assume  too  readily  that  uni¬ 
versal  history  has  for  a  second  title,  like  a  modern  novel,  Old  Friends 
with  New  Faces.  Let  us  think  it  possible  that  the  controversies  of  our 
day  have  not  alwavs  occupied  mankind — nav,  that  they  may  have  been 
unknown  and  inconceivable  to  our  forefathers  at  no  very  distant  time. 
Possibly  if  we  give  ourselves  this  chance,  we  may  gradually  come  to 
think  that  we  have  been  ail  along  the  victims  of  a  superstition  in  sup- 
posing  that  an  eternal  war  has  always  gone  forward  between  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  progress  and  conservation,  between  youth  and  age,  between 
the  past  and  the  future,  and  that  this  grandiose  generalisation,  so  far 
from  explaining  the  history  of  the  world,  disguises  and  perverts  it, 
which  is  worse  than  if  it  left  it  unexplained. 

I  may  enter  more  fully  into  this  question  later.  Meanwhile  let  me 
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call  attention  to  the  mischievous  effect  of  allowing  our  history  to  remain 
the  battle-field  of  parties.  In  my  former  paper  I  sketched  the  outline 
of  a  plan  for  making  the  study  of  history  at  once  scientific  and  prac¬ 
tical.  It  was  to  be  made  scientific  by  the  strict  limitation  of  its  subject- 
matter.  It  was  to  be  confined  to  one  class  of  phenomena  among  the 
many  which  human  affairs  present,  to  the  phenomena  of  government. 
It  was  to  deal  in  the  first  place  not  with  individuals  but  with  societies, 
and  in  the  second  place  with  societies  only  in  so  far  as  they  form  stat  s, 
that  is,  exhibit  specimens  of  the  phenomenon  called  government.  His¬ 
tory  was  to  be  treated  as  the  material  of  a  science,  but  the  science  was 
to  be  strictly  political,  not  merely  anthropological  or  sociological.  Thus 
treated  it  would  become  practical  in  the  same  degree  that  it  became 
scient  ific.  For  it  would  become  the  basis  of  an  education  which  should 
aim  at  explaining  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  state  or  govern¬ 
ment,  precisely  the  education  most  wanted — and  also  unfortunately 
most  vauting  ! — in  a  country  which  attaches  so  much  value  to  the  idea 
of  self-government.  Now  of  such  a  system  of  political  education  the 

deduced 
and 

exposition  of  its  present  situation,  of  the 
phase  of  internal  development  at  which  it  has  arrived,  and  of  its  pres¬ 
ent  relation  to  other  states,  to  its  own  colonies  and  dependencies,  and  to 
the  community  of  nations.  In  this  scheme  English  history  instead  of 
being  called,  as  it  is  now',  merely  interesting,  instead  of  being  valued  as 
a  stirring,  or  flattering,  or  romantic  story,  would  become  a  source  of 
the  most  potent  practical  influence,  a  principal  and  fundamental  instru¬ 
ment  of  culture. 

I  have  often  before  quoted,  and  yet  I  must  quote  again,  because  I 
find  myself  brought  back  to  it  in  spite  of  myself,  the  dictum  that  the 
true  Bible  of  every  nation  is  its  national  history.  So  it  wras  to  the  Jews, 
and  so  in  some  vague  speculative  way  it  has  generally  been  admitted 
that  it  ought  to  be  to  us.  Yet  wre  seem  to  make  no  progress  towards 

himself  whence  came  the  influences 


ask 


this  goal.  Let  each  of  us 
which  worked  most  powerfully  in  the  formation  of  his  intellect  and 
character,  what  studies  took  most  hold  of  him.  Many  such  influences 
there  are,  religious,  philosophical,  literary  or  artistic,  which  one  may 
observe  every  day  seizing  upon  men  and  determining  their  vocation.  It 
is  very  seldom  that  English  history  shows  this  powder.  Among  the  great 
educational  influences  it  scarcely  seems  to  have  a  place.  And  yet  one 
would  think  that  it  ought  ter- have  one  of  the  first  places. 

Now  the  principal  reason  of  this  surely  is  that  it  has  been  given  over 
as  a  prey  to  parties.  Vv  hat  paralyses  religion  so  much  paralyses  also 
English  history.  Three  is  no  sort  of  agreement-  about  it.  Not  only 
in  details  but  in  the  largest  and  most  important  matters  the  cherished 
belief  of  this  man  is  deadly  heresv  to  that.  Meanwhile  as  the  contro- 
versies  can  only  be  settled  by  minute  research,  for  wrhich  fowr  have 
leisure,  and  as  the  investigators  themselves  are  more  or  less  pledged  to 
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a  party,  there  is  little  prospect  of  any  agreement  being  arrived  at. 
The  dispute  becomes  chronic  and  interminable,  till  those  who  love  ser¬ 
viceable  knowledge  abandon  the  subject  in  despair,  adopt  a  theory  of 
Agnosticism,  and  conclude  that  in  English  history,  or  perhaps  in  all 
history,  nothing  like  certainty  is  attainable.  And  as  in  religion  the 
most  ardent  believers  are  often  forced  to  agree  with  the  Agnosticists 
that,  whether  or  no  religion  can  be  known,  at  any  rate  for  peace  sake 
it  must  not  be  taught,  so  English  history,  if  not  excluded  from  educa¬ 
tion,  is  at  least  slurred  over  and  pushed  into  the  background  because  of 
party  differences. 

Let  us  try  and  measure  roughly  this  complete,  radical  discord  of 
Englishmen  about  their  own  history,  a  discord  which  scarcely  any  one 
expects  ever  to  see  healed.  Roughly,  then,  we  may  say  that  three  great 
events,  or  groups  of  events,  in  English  history,  have  still  a  living  and 
practical  interest  w'hich  every  one  can  recognise.  These  are  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  the  long  Stuart  controversy,  and  our  war  with  the  French  Rev- 
olution  and  with  Napoleon,  Almost  all  the  practical  instruction  which 
our  history  can  afford  must  be  contained  in  one  of  these  three  great 
transitions.  All  ecclesiastical  policy  must  depend  on  a  true  view'  of  the 
Reformation,  the  Stuart  controversy  raised  and  settled  all  the  principal 
constitutional  questions,  while  the  relation  of  England  to  the  Continent 
and  to  modern  ideas  was  determined  mainly  by  the  great  war.  Rut  what 
makes  party-spirit  so  peculiarly  mischievous  in  culture  is  that  it  seizes 
upon  everything  that  is  specially  interesting  and  instinctive,  and  upon 
nothing  else ;  thus  it  has  well-nigh  destroyed  religion  precisely  because  re¬ 
ligion  is  of  such  sovereign  interest.  In  the  same  way  it  has  possessed 
itself  completely  of  these  three  great  transitions  in  our  history.  Instead 
of  drawing  our  polities  from  them  we  are  all  intent  upon  putting  our 
politics  into  them.  An  interminable  debate  rages  over  every  important 
question  they  suggest,  a  debate  which  in  the  nature  of  things  can  no 
more  be  settled  than  you  can  hope  to  bring  the  Daily  JS~ews  into  agree¬ 
ment  w'ith  the  Standard.  And  the  effect  of  this  interminable  sham- 
discussion  upon  the  average  Englishman  who  watches  without  sharing 
in  it,  is  to  produce  in  his  mind  a  rooted  Agnosticism,  an  unconscious 


but  not  less  real  disbelief  in  all  historic  d  conclusions  and  in  the  value 
of  all  historical  study.  While  the  par  des  are  absorbed  in  dressing  up 
and  maintaining  their  rival  versions  of  history,  scientific  men  and 
serious  students  are  saying  writh  a  sneer.  See  how  history  is  written? 
and  exhorting  people  to  abandon  it  for  more  fruitful  studies.  And 
probably  they  will  soon  be  prepared  with  a  "proof  that  from  the  essential 
constitution  of  the  human  mind  it  is  not  capable  of  determining  wdio 
wn’ote  Icon  Basilike,  and  will  demonstrate  d  priori  that  the  character  of 
Cromwell  must  always  remain  “  unknown  and  unknowable!” 

As  in  theology  so  in  English  history,  the  ultimate  result  is  that  we 
hear  the  same  questions  discussed  all  our  lives  but  never  arrive  at  any 
conclusion  about  them,  nay,  at  any  clear  conception  of  them. 
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ordinary  Englishman,  who  has  all  his  life  heard  of  the  settlement  of 
the  Church  under  Elizabeth,  of  the  discontent  of  the  Puritans,  and  how 
out  of  Puritanism  gradually  sprang  the  modern  Non-conformity  whose 
quarrel  with  the  Church  fills  the  world  still,  can  give  no  precise  acc<  unt 
of  that  momentous  settlement.  Ever  since  he  spoke  in  the  debating 
society  of  his  school  he  has  canvassed  the  conduct  of  Charles  I.,  Pym, 
Hampden,  and  Cromwell,  and  of  James  II.  and  William  of  Orange; 
but  he  never  to  the  end  of  his  life  arrives  at  any  rational  well-weighed 
opinion  on  these  personages.  There  is  sometimes  a  superficial  appear¬ 
ance  as  if  progress  were  made,  as  if  general  agreement  were  arrived  at. 
Thus,  since  Macaulay  and  Mr.  Carlyle,  it  has  become  the  universal 
fashion  to  admire  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Puritans  and  the  W  higs,  and 
the  opposite  view  may  seem  to  have  been  silenced  by  the  force  of 
reason.  But  I  am  persuaded  that  this  agreement  is  no  more  founded 
on  reason  than  the  old  fashion  of  the  days  of  Hume  and  the  Waverley 
Novels.  The  fascinating  pens  have  gone  over  to  the  other  side  ;  that 
is  all.  Men  agree  with  Macaulay,  not  because  they  have  weighed  his 
reasoning,  but  because  it  is  put  in  such  a  form  that  they  can  understand, 
remember,  and  repeat  it.  I  can  see  nothing  final  in  the  present  phase 
of  that  old  controversy.  Already  we  have  seen  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
giving  his  vote  for  Falkland  against  Hampden,  condemning  Puritamsrn 
as  a  mistaken  creed,  and  pronouncing  Oliver  a  Philistine  of  genius. 

But  perhaps  the  strange  and  deplorable  result  of  handing  over  the 
high  interest  of  English  history  to  the  issue  of  trial  by  combat,  is  best 
seen  in  the  way  we  treat  the  third  of  the  transitions  in  question.  How 
Englishmen  ought  to  regard  the  long  war  their  fathers  waged  with  the 
French  Devolution  and  witli  Napoleon,  is  a  more  momentous  question 
than  those  which  relate  to  the  Stuarts,  as  it  refers  to  a  time  so  much 
more  recent  ;  and  as  it  is  intimately  involved  with  questions  we  have  our¬ 
selves  had,  nay,  with  questions  we  still  have,  to  solve.  Are  we  to  think  of 
the  victories  of  Nelson  and  Wellington  with  pride  and  satisfaction?  or 
are  we  to  think  of  them  and  of  all  the  sacrifices  in  blood  and  treasure 
which  we  made  for  twenty  years  as  parts  of  an  erroneous  aud  pernicious 
policy,  a  senseless  struggle  against  modern  ideas  and  enlightenment? 
What  question  can  be  of  importance  more  fundamental?  And  why 
should  it  not  be  settled  rationally  ?  There  is  no  great  difference  among 
us  in  our  views  of  tl^e  Freuch  Revolution  itself,  or  of  the  character  of 
^Napoleon.  At  any  rate,  the  negotiations  upon  which  everything  de¬ 
pended  were  not  generally  broken  off  upon  any  of  those  fundamental 
differences  which  are  supposed  to  divide  English  parties.  Yet  this 
question,  too,  is  decided  among  us  purely  on  party  grounds.  The  Con¬ 
servative  asserts  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  war  wras  glorious  aud 
necessary ;  the  Liberal  equally  as  a  matter  of  course  that,  at  least  in  its 
beginning  and  for  a  long  time,  it  was  wicked  and  pernicious.  And 
here,  more  even  than  in  the  other  controversies,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  ardour  which  inspires  both  sides  does  not  for  a  moment  prompt 
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them  to  study  the  subject  or  acquire  precise  information  about  it.  For 
that  would  lead  them  to  inquire  into  Continental  affairs,  to  make  them¬ 
selves  acquainted  with  the  modern  history  of  France  and  Germany,  and 
the  Englishman  is  firmly  of  opinion  that  to  do  this  is  more  tlian  can  be 
expected  of  him.  And  indeed  in  election  speeches  and  leading  articles, 
who  feels  the  wrant  of  precise  information  upon  a  subject  upon  which 
the  audience  is  wholly  uncritical  ?  Who  would  be  so  weak  as  to  hesitate 
for  a  moment  in  dogmatising  about  the  great  war,  because  he  knows 
nothing  about  it  beyond  the  names  of  a  few  battles  ? 

But  you  may  ask,  w'hat  remedy  for  this  plague  of  party -spirit  ?  T* 
it  not  vain  to  deplore  it,  as  it  has  hitherto  proved  vain  in  theology, 
where  the  evil  is  even  more  serious  ?  Weil!  at  least  in  history  we  have 
not  to  struggle  with  a  positive  system  of  tests.  An  independent  and 
systematic  study  of  history  at  the  universities  might  do  much.  If  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  would  consecrate  their  lives  to  historical 
study  without  casting  any  side-glances  towards  a  poolitieal  career  ;  and 
if,  while  renouncing  the  prizes  of  politics  they  would  keep  the  subject 
of  politics  constantly  in  view,  that  is,  if  they  'would  choose  prefer¬ 
ence  those  parts  of  history  from  which  politicfans  most  commonly  draw 
their  examples,  and  resist  the  temptation  of  plunging  into  remote 
periods  wThere  cheaper  laurels  can  be  wTon,  because  no  prejudices  are 
offended,  much,  perhaps,  might  be  done.  The  work  of  such  men  would 
be  as  useful  in  culture  itself  as  in  practical  life.  While  on  the  one  side 
it  gave  the  politician  better  and  sounder  materials  to  work  with,  on  the 
other  it  would  give  the  universities  a  stronger  influence  in  the  country. 

J.  It.  Seeley,  in  Macmillan's  Magazine , 
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A  few  months  ago  I  endeavoured  to  trace  out.^n  these  pages,  (ho 
probable  origin  of  the  week,  as  a  measure  of  time,  by  a  method  which 
has  not  hitherto,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  followed  in  such  cases.  I  fol¬ 
lowed  chiefly  a  line  of  a  priori  reasoning,  considering  how  herdsmen 
and  tillers  of  the  soil  would  be  apt  at  a  very  early  period  to  use  the 
moon  as  a  means  of  measuring  time,  and  how  in  endeavouring  so  to 
use  her  they  would  almost  of  necessity  be  led  to  employ  special  methods 
of  subdividing  the  period  during  which  she  passes  through  her  various 
phases.  But  While  each  step  of  the  reasoning  was  thus  based  on  a 
'priori  considerations,  its  validity  was  tested  by  the  evidence  which  has 
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reached  us  respecting  the  various  methods  employed  by  different 
muions  of  antiquity  for  following  the  moon’s  motions.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  conclusions  to  which  this  method  of  reasoning  led  were 
more  satisfactory,  because  more  trustworthy,  tnan  those  which  lia^e 
been  reached  respecting  the  week  by  tlie  mere  study  of  various  tradi¬ 
tions  which  have  reached  us  respecting  the  early  use  of  this  widespread 
time  measure. 

I  now  propose  to  apply  a  somewhat  similar  method  to  a  problem 
which  has  always  been  regarded  as  at  once  highly  interesting  and  very 
difficult,  the  question  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
and  especially  the  pyramids  of  Ghizeli,  were  erected.  But  I  do  «ot 
here  take  the  full  problem  under  consideration.  I  have,  indeed,  else¬ 
where  dealt  with  it  in  a  general  manner,  and  have  been  led  -to  a  theory 
respecting  the  pyramids  which  will  he  touched  on  towards  the  close  of 
the  present  paper.  Here,  however,  I  intend  to  deal  only  with  one 
special  part  of  the  problem,  that  part  to  which  alone  the  method  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  employ  is  applicable — the  question  of  the  astronomical  purpose 
which  the  pyramids  were  intended  to  subserve.  It  will  be  understood, 
therefore,  why  I  have  spoken  of  applying  a  somewhat  similar  method, 
and  not  a  precisely  similar  method,  to  the  problem  of  the  pyramids. 
For  whereas  in  dealing  with  the  origin  of  the  week,  I  could  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  inquiry  apply  the  d  priori  method,  I  cannot  do 
so  in  the  case  of  the  pyramids.  1  do  not  know  of  auy  line  of  d  priori 
reasoning  by  which  it  could  be  proved,  or  even  rendered  probable,  that 
any  race  of  men,  of  whatever  proclivities  or  avocations,  would 
naturally  be  led  to  construct  buildings  resembling  the  pyramids.  If  it 
could  be,  of  course,  that  line  of  reasoning  would  at  the  same  time  indi¬ 
cate  what  purposes  such  buildings  were  intended  to  subserve  Failing 
evidence  of  this  kind,  we  must  follow  at  first  the  d  posteriori  method ; 
and  this  method,  while  it  is  clear  enough  as  to  the  construction  of 
pyramids,  for  there  are  the  pyramids  themselves  to  speak  unmistakably 
on  this  point,  is  not  altogether  so  clear  as  to  any  one  of  the  purposes 
for  which  the  pyramids  were  built. 

Yet  I  think  that  if  there  is  one  purpose  among  possibly  many 
which  the  builders  of  the  pyramids  had  in  their  thoughts,  which  can 
be  unmistakably  inferred  Irom  the  pyramids  themselves,  independently 
of  all  traditions,  it  is  the  purpose  of  constructing  edifices  which  should 
enable  men  to  observe  the  heavenly  bodies  in  seme  way  not  otherwise 
obtainable.  If  the  orienting  of  the  faces  of  the  pyramids  had  been 
effected  in  some  such  way  as  the  orienting  of  most  of  our  cathedrals 
and  churches — i.e.,  in  a  manner  quite  sufficiently  exact  as  tested  by 
ordinary  observation,  but  not  capable  of  bearing  astronomical  tests, — 
it  might  reasonably  enough  be  inferred  that  having  to  erect  square 
buildings  for  any  purpose  whatever,  men  were  likely  enough  to  set 
them  four-square  to  the  cardinal  points,  and  that,  therefore,  no  stress 
whatever  can  be  laid  on  this  feature  of  the  pyramids'  construction  But 
vhon  we  find  that  the  orienting  of  the  pyramids  has  been  effected  with 
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extreme  care,  that  in  the  case  of  the  great  pyramid,  which  is  the 
typical  edifice  of  this  kind,  the  orienting  bears  well  the  closest  astrono¬ 
mical  scrutiny,  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  feature  indicates 
astronomical  purpose  as  surely  as  it  indicates  the  use  of  astronomical 
methods. 

But  while  we  thus  start  with  what  is  to  some  degree  an  assumption, 
with  what  at  any  rate  is  not  based  on  a  priori  considerations,  yet 
manifestly  we  may  expect  to  find  evidence  as  we  proceed  wdiich  shall 
either  strengthen  our  opiuion  on  this  point,  or  show'  it  to  be  unsound. 
We  are  going  to  make  this  astronomical  purpose  the  starting-point  for  a 
series  of  d  priori  considerations,  each  to  be  tested  by  whatever  direct 
evidence  may  be  available ;  and  it  is  practically  certain  that  if  we  have 
thus  started  in  an  entirely  w'rong  direction,  we  shall  before  long  find 
out  our  mistake.  At  least  we  shall  do  so.  if  we  start  with  the  desire  to 
find  out  as  much  of  the  truth  as  we  can,  and  not  with  the  determination 
to  see  only  those  facts  which  point  in  the  direction  along  which  we 
have  set  out,  overlooking  any  wdiicli  seem  to  point  in  a  different  direc¬ 
tion.  We  need  not  necessarily  be  in  the  wrong  track,  because  of  such 
seeming  indications.  If  we  are  on  the  right  track,  we  shall  see  things 
more  clearly  as  we  proceed  ;  and  it  may  be  that  evidence  which  at  first 
seems  to  accord  ill  wdth  the  idea  that  we  are  progressing  towards  the 
truth,  may  be  found  among  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  obtainable. 
But  we  must  in  any  case  note  such  evidence,  even  at  the  time  when  it 
seems  to  suggest  that  we  are  on  the  w'rong  track.  We  may  push  on, 
nevertheless,  to  see  how  such  evidence  appears  a  little  later.  But  we 
must  by  no  means  forget  its  existence.  *  So  only  can  we  hope  to  reach 
the  truth  or  a  portion  of  the  truth,  instead  of  merely  making  out  a  good 
case  for  some  particular  theory. 

We  start,  then,  with  the  assumption  that  the  great  pyramid,  called 
the  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  was  built  for  this  purpose,  inter  alia,  to  ena¬ 
ble  men  to  make  certain  astronomical  observations  with  great  accuracy  ; 
and  what  w’e  propose  to  do  is  to  inquire  what  w'ould  be  done  by  men 
having  this  purpose  in  view,  having,  as  the  pyramid  builders  had,  (1) 
a  fine  astronomical  site,  (2)  the  command  of  enormous  wealth,  (3) 
practically  exhaustless  stores  of  material,  and  (4)  the  means  of  com¬ 
pelling  many  thousands  of  men  to  labour  for  them. 

Watching  the  celestial  bodies  hour  by  hour,  day  by  day,  and  year  by 
year,  the  observer  recognizes  certain  regions  of  the  heavens  which  re¬ 
quire  special  attention,  and  certain  noteworthy  directions  both  with 
respect  to  the  horizon  and  to  elevation  above' the  horizon. 

For  instance,  the  observer  perceives  that  the  stars,  which  are  in  many 
respects  the  most  coveniently  observable  bodies,  are  carried  round  as  if 
they  were  rigidly  attached  to  a  hollow  sphere,  carried  around  an  axis 
passing  through  the  station  of  the  observer  (as  through  a  centre)  and 
directed  towards  a  certain  point  in  the  dome  of  the  heavens.  That 
point,  then,  is  one  whose  direction  must  not  only  be  ascertained,  but 
must  be  in  some  way  or  other  indicated.  Whatever  the  nature  of  an 
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astronomer’s  instruments  or  observatory,  whether  he  have  but  a  few 
simple  contrivances  in  a  structure  of  insignificant  proportions,  or  the 
most  perfect  instruments  in  a  noble  edifice  of  most  exquisite  construc¬ 
tion  and  of  the  utmost  attainable  stability,  he  must  in  every  case  have 
the  position  of  the  pole  of  the  heavens  clearly  indicated  in  some  way  or 
other.  Now,  the  pole  of  the  heavens  is  a  point  lying  due  north,  at  a 
certain  definite  elevation  above  the  horizon.  Thus,  the  first  considera¬ 
tion  to  be  attended  to  by  the  builder  of  any  sort  of  astronomical  obser¬ 
vatory,  is  the  determination  of  the  direction  ox  tne  tine  no  it  a.  for  tne 
laying  down  of  a  true  north-and-south  line),  while  the  second  is  the 
determination  and  in  some  way  or  other  the  indication  of  the  angle  of 
cievation  above  the  north  point,  at  which  tne  tine  pole  of  the  lie<v\ eus 
may  lie.  To  get  the  true  north-and-south  line,  however,  the  astronomer 
would  be  apt* at  first,  perhaps,  rather  to  make  mid-day  observations 
than  to  observe  the  stars  at  night.  It  would  have  b'-en  the  observation 
of  these  which  first  called  liis  attention  to  the  existence  of  a  definite 
point  round  which  all  the  stars  seem  to  be  carried  in  parallel  circles; 
but  he  would  very  quickly  notice  that  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  also 
the  five  planets,  "are  carried  round  the  same  polar  axis,  only  differing 
from  the  stars  in  this:  that,  besides  being  thus  carried  round  with  the 
celestial  sphere,  they  also  move  upon  that  sphere,  though  with  a  motion 
which  is  very  slow  compared  with  that  which  they  derive  from  the 
seeming  motion  of  the  sphere  itself.  Now,  among  these  bodies  the  sun 
and  moon  possess  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  stars.  A  body  illum¬ 
inated  by  either  the  sun  or  the  moon  throws  a  shadow,  and  thus  if  we 
place  an  upright  pointed  rod  iti  sunlight  or  moonlight,  and  note  where 
the  shadow  of  the  point  lies,  we  know  that  a  straight  hue  from  the 
point  to  the  shadow  of  the  point  is  directed  exactly  towards  the  sun  or 
the  moon,  as  the  case  may  be.  Leaving  the  moon  aside  as  in  other  re¬ 
spects  unsuitable,  for  she  only  shines  with  suitable  lustre  in  one  pai  fc 
of  each  month,  we  have  in  the  sun’s  motions  a  means  of  getting  the 
north-and-south  line  by  thus  noting  the  position  of  the  shadow  of  a 
pointed  upright.  For  being  carried  around  an  inclined  axis  directed 
northwards,  the  sun  is,  of  course,  brought  to  his  greatest  elevation  on 
any  given  day  when  due  south.  So  that  if  we  note  when  the  shadow 
of  an  upright  is  shortest  on  any  day,  we  know  that  at  that  moment  the 
sun  is  at  liis  highest  or  due  south ;  and  the  line  joining  the  centre  of  the 
upright’s  base  w'itli  the  end  of  the  shadow  at  tnat  instant  lies  due 
north-and-south. 

But  though  theoretically  this  method  is  sufficient,  it  is  open,  in  prac¬ 
tice,  to  a  serious  objection.  The  sun’s  elevation,  when  lie  is  neany  at 
Lis  highest,  changes  very  slowly  ;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to.  determine  the 
precise  moment  when  the  shadow  is  shortest.  But  the  direction  of  the 
shadow  is  steadily  changing  all  the  time  that  wre  thus  remain  in  doubt 
whether  the  sun’s  elevation  has  reached  its  maximum  or  not.  "W  e  are 
apt,  then,  to  make  an  error  as  to  time,  which  will  result  in  a  noteworthy 
error  as  to  the  direction  of  the  north-and-south  line. 
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For  this  reason,  it  would  bebettei  for  any  one  employing  this  shadow 
method  to  take  two  epochs  on  either  side  of  solar  noon,  when  the  sun 
was  at  exactly  the  same  elevation,  or  the  shadow  of  exactly  the  same 
length, — determining  this  by  striking  out  a  circle  around  the  foot  of  the 
upright,  and  observing  where  the  shadow’s  point  crossed  this  circle 
before  noon  in  drawing  nearer  to  the  base,  and  after  noon  in  passing 
away  from  the  base.  These  two  intersections  with  the  circle  necessa¬ 
rily  lie  at  equal  distances  from  the  north-and-south  line,  which  can  thus 
be  more  exactly  determined  than  by  the  other  method,  simply  because 
the  end  of  the  shadow  crosses  the  circle  traced  on  the  ground  at  mo¬ 
ments  which  can  be  more  exactly  determined  than  the  moment  when 
the  shadow  is  shortest 

Now,  we  notice  in  this  description  of  methods,  which  unquestionably 
were  followed  by  the  very  earliest  astronomers,  one  circumstance  which 
clearly  po  nts  to  a  feature  as  absolutely  essential  in  every  astronomical  ob¬ 
serving  sta  ion.  (I  do  not  say  ‘  ‘  observatory, ”  for  I  am  speaking  j  List  now 
of  observations  so  elementary  that  the  word  would  be  out  of  place.)  The 
observer  must  have  a  perfectly  flat  floor  on  which  to  receive  the  shadow 
of  the  upright  pointer.  And  not  only  must  the  floor  be  flat,  but  it  must  also 
be  perfectly  horizontal.  At  any  rate,  it  must  not  slope  down  either  towards 
east  or  towards  the  west,  for  then  the  shadows  on  either  side  the 
north-and-south  line  would  be  unequal.  And  though  a  slope  towards 
the  north  or  south  would  not  affect  the  equality  of  such  shadows,  and 
would  therefore  be  admissible,  yet  it  would  clearly  be  altogether  un¬ 
desirable  ;  since  the  avoidance  of  a  slope  towards  east  or  west  would 
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slightly,  towards  north  or  south.  Apart  from  this,  several  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  make  it  extremely  desirable  that  the  surface  from  which  the 
astronomers  make  their  observations  should  be  perfectly  horizontal.  In 
particular,  we  shall  see  presently  that  the  exact  determination  of  eleva¬ 
tions  above  the  eastern  and  western  horizons  would  be  very  necessary 
even  in  the  earliest  and  simplest  methods  of  observation,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  would  be  essential  that  the  observing  surface  should  be  as 
carefully  levelled  in  a  north-and-south  as  in  an  east-and-wesfc  direction. 

We  should  expect  to  find.  then,  that  when  the  particular  stage  of  as- 
tronomical  progress  had  been  reached,  at  which  men  not  only  per¬ 
ceived  the  necessity  of  well-devised  buildings  for  astronomical  observa¬ 
tion,  but  were  able  to  devote  time,  labour,  and  expense  to  the  construe* 
lion  of  such  buildings,  the  first  point  to  which  they  would  direct  their 
attention  would  be  the  formation  of  a  perfectly  level  surface,  on  which 
eventually  they  might  lay  down  a  north-and-south.  or  true  meridional 
line. 

Now,  of  the  extreme  care  with  which  this  preliminary  question  of 
level  was  considered  by  the  builders  of  the  great  pyramid,  we  have 
singularly  clear  and  decisive  evidence.  For  all  around  the  base  of  the 
pyramid  there  was  a  pavement,  and  we  find  the  builders  not  only  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  position  of  the  true  horizontal  plane  at  the 
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level  of  this  pavement,  but  so  careful  to  follow  it  (even  as  respects  this 
pavement,  which,  be  it  noticed,  was  only,  in  all  prooability,  a  subsidiaiy 
and  quasi-ornamental  feature  of  the  building),  that  the  pa'sement  \vas 
varied  in  thickness  at  the  rate  of  about  an  inch  in  100  feet  to  make  it 

absolutely  level,  which  the  rock  was  not.”*  . 

But  now  with  regard  to  the  true  north-and-south  direction,  a . ..hough 
the  shadow  method,  carried  out  on  a  truly  level  surface,  would  be  satis¬ 
factory  enough  for  a  iirst  rough  approximation,  or  even  for  what  any 
but  astronomers  would  regard  as  extreme  accuracy,  it  would  be  open 
to  serious  objections  for  really  exact  work.  These  objections  would 
have  become  known  to  observers  long  before  the  construction  of  the 
pyramid  was  commenced,  and  would  have  been  associated  Vith.tho 
difficulties  which  suggested,  I  think,  the  idea  itself  of  constructing 

such. an  edifice.  .  .  . 

Supposing  an  upright  pointed  post  is  set  up,  and  the  position  of  the 
end  of  the  shadow  upon  a  perfectly  level  surface  is  noted  ;  then  what¬ 
ever  use  we  intend  to  make  of  this  observation,  it  is  essential  that  we 
should  know  the  precise  position  of  the  centre  of  the  upright's  base, 
and  also  that  the  upright  should  be  truly  vertical.  Otherwise  we  have 
only  exactly  obtained  the  position  of  one  end  or  the  line  ve  want,  and 
to  draw  the  line  properly  we  ought  as  exactly  to  know  the  position  of 
the  other  end.  If  we  want  also  to  know  the  true  position  of  a  line 
joining  the  point  of  the  upright  and  the  shadow  of  this  point,  we  re¬ 
quire  to  know  the  true  height  of  the  upright.  And  even  if  we  have 
these  points  determined,  we  still  have  not  a  material  line  from  the 
point  of  the  upright  to  the  place  of  its  shadow.  A  cord  or  chain  from 
one  point  to  the  other  would  be  curved,  even  if  tightiy  stretched,  and 
it  would  not  be  tightly  stretched,  if  long,  without  either  breaking  or 
pulling  over  the  upright.  A  straight  bar  oi  the  required  length  coiud 
not  be  readily  made  or  used:  if  stout  enough  to  lie  straight  from  point 
to  point  it  would  be  unwieldy,  if  not  stout  enough  so  mat  it  bent  under 

its  own  weight  it  would  be  useless. 

Thus  the  shadow  method,  whil  *  difficult  of  application  to  give  a  true 
north-and-south  horizontal  line,  would  fail  utterly  to  give  material  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  sun’s  elevation  on  particular  days,  without  wnich  it  \\  ould 
be  impossible  to  obtain  in  this  manner  any  material  indications  of  the 
position  of  the  celestial  pole. 

A  natural  resource,  under  these  circumstances— at  least  a  natural  re¬ 
source  for  astronomers  who  could  afford  to  adopt  the  plan — would  be  to 
build  up  masses  of  masonry,  in  which  there  should  be  tubular  horns  or 

*  It  seems  to  me.  not  improbable  that  the  level  was  determined  by  simply  flooding 
(though  to  a  very  small  depth  only,  of  course)  the  entire  area  to  he  lew-lied— not 
only  the  pavement  level,  but  higher  levels  as  the  pyramid  was  raised  lava  b\  lav  r. 
By  completing  the  outside  of  each  layer  first,  an  enclosed  space  capable  of  receiving 
the  water  would  lie  formed  (the  flooding  being  required  once  only  for  each  layer), 
and  when  the  level  had  been  taken  the  water  could  be  allowed  to  run  off  bv  the  in¬ 
ter  or  passages  to  the  weii  which  Biazzi  Snqth  considers  to  be  sjmookcul  of  tho 
bottomless  pit 
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tunnellings  pointing  in  certain  required  directions.  In  one  sense  tlie  con¬ 
trivance  would  be  clumsy,  for  a  tunnelling  once  constructed,  would  not 
admit  of  any  change  of  position,  nor  even  allow  of  any  save  very  limited 
changes  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  view  through  them.  *  In  fact, 
the  more  effective  a  tunnelling  would  be  in  determining  any  particular 
direction,  the  less  scope,  of  course,  would  it  afford  for  any  change  in 
the  direction  of  a  line  of  sight  along  it.  So  that  the  astronomical 
architect  would  have  to  limit  the  use  of  this  particular  method  to  those 
cases  in  which  great  accuracy  in  obtaining  a  direction  line  and  great 
rigidity  in  the  material  indication  of  that  line’s  position  were  essential 
or  at  least  exceedingly  desirable.  Again,  in  some  cases  presently  t.o  be 
noticed,  he  would  requre,  not  a  tubing  directed  to  some  special  fixed 
point  in  the  sky,  but  an  opening  commanding  some  special  range  of 
view.  Yet  again  it  would  be  manifestly  well  for  him  to  retain,  whenever 
possible,  the  power  of  using  the  shadow  method  in  observing  the  sun  and 
moon ;  for  this  method  in  the  case  of  bodies  varying  their  position  on* 
the  celestial  sphere,  not  merely  with  respect  to  the  cardinal  points, 
would  be  of  great  value.  Its  value  would  be  enhanced  if  the  shadows 
could  be  formed  by  objects  and  received  on  surfaces  holding  a  perma¬ 
nent  position. 

We  begin  to  see  some  of  the  requirements  of  an  astronomical  build¬ 
ing  such  as  we  have  supposed  the  earlier  observers  to  plan. 

First,  such  a  building  must  be  large,  to  give  suitable  length  to  the 
direction  lines,  whether  along  edges  of  the  bniiding  or  along  tubular 
passages  or  tunnellings  within  it.  Secondly,  it  must  be  massive  in 
order  that  these  edges  and  passages  might  have  the  necessary  stability 
and  permanence.  Thirdly,  it  must  be  of  a  form  contributing  to  such 
stability,  and  as  height  above  surrounding  objects  (even  hills  lying  at 
considerable  distances)  would  be  a  desirable  feature,  it  would  be  proper 
to  have  the  mass  of  masonry  growing  smaller  from  the  base  upwards. 
Fourthly,  it  must  have  its  sides  carefully  oriented,  so  that  it  must  have 
either  a  square  or  oblong  base  with  two  sides  lying  exactly  north  and 
south,  and  the  other  two  lyiDg  exactly  east  and  west.  Fifthly,  it  must 
have  the  direction  of  the  pole  of  the  heavens  either  actually  indicated 
by  a  tunnelling  of  some  sort  pointed  directly  polewards,  or  else  infer¬ 
able  from  a  tunnelling  pointing  upon  a  suitable  star  close  to  the  true 
pole  of  the  heavens. 

The  lower  part  of  a  pyramid  would  fulfil  the  conditions  required  for 
the  stability  of  such  a  structure,  and  a  square  or  oblong  form  would  be 
suitable  for  the  base  of  such  a  pyramid.  We  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  a  complete  pyramid  would  be  utterly  unsuitable  for  an  astro¬ 
nomical  edifice.  Even  a  pyramid  built  up  of  T  or?  of  stone  and  con¬ 
tinued  so  far  upwards  that  th':  uppermost  Ever  o^sided  of  a  single 
massive  stone,  would  be  quite  useless  as  an  observatory.  The  notion 
which  has  been  entertained  by  some  fanciful  persons,  that  one  purpose 
which  the  great  pyramid  was  intended  to  subserve,  was  to  provide  a 
raised  small  platform  high  above  the  general  level  of  the  soil,  in  order 
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that  astronomers  might  climb  night  after  night  to  that  platform,  and 
hence  make  th,3ir  observations  on  the  stars,  is  altogether  untenable 
Probably  no  fancy  respecting  the  pyramids  has  done  more  to  discredit 
the  astronomical  theory  of  these  structures  than  lias  this  ridiculous 
notion ;  because  even  those  who  are  not  astronomers  and djeidoi.) 


little  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  a  building  intended  for 
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astronomical  observation,  p 

in  nit  ■  disproportion  between  the  cost  at  which  the  raised  smal  plat¬ 
form  w.  uld  have  been  obtained,  and  the  s  i  all  a  .vantage  w Inch  astro 
mew  would  derive  frim  climbing  up  to  it  instead  of  observing  fr  m 
the  ground  level.  Yet  we  have  seen  this  notion  not  only  giaielj  ad¬ 
vanced  by  persons  who  are  to  some  degree  acquainted  with  astronomi¬ 
cal  requirements,  but  elaborately  illustrated.  Thus,  m  Mammanou  s 
“History  of  the  Heavens,”  there  is  a  picture  representing  six  astrono¬ 
mers  in  Eastern  garb,  perched  in  uncomfortable  attitudes  on  tie  upper¬ 
most  steps  of  the  pyramid,  whence  they  are  staring  hard  at  a  comet, 
naturally  without  the  slightest  opportunity  of  determining  ns  tree 

.  .  .1  i  _  1 1 ■» a r> o  «»+  ami  envr.  tfv.* 
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In  only  one  point  in  fact  does  this  picture  accord  witn  a  prion  Proba¬ 
bilities— namely,  in  the  great  muscular  development  of  these  ancient 
observers.  They  are  perfectly  herculean,  anrl  well  tney  nugnt  1 
nierht  after  night  they  had  to  observe  the  celestial  bodies  from  a  place 
so°hard  to  reach,  and  where  attitudes  so  awkward  must  be  maintained 

during  the  long  hours  of  the  night. 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  and  is  in  fact  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  the 
astronomical  theory  of  the  pyramids,  that  it  would  only  be  when  tnese 
buildings  were  as  yet  incomplete  that  they  could  subserve  any  useful 
astronomical  purposes  ;  nevertheless  we  must  not  on  this  account  sufioi 
ourselves  at  this  early  stage  of  our  inquiry  to  be  diverted  from  the 
astronomical  theory  by  what  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  ^ery  strong  aigu- 
ment  against  it.  We  have  seen  that  there  is  such  decisive  and  e^en 
demonstrative  evidence  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  the  pyramids  were 
not  oriented  in  a  general,  still  less  in  a  merely  casual,  mannei,  ana  this 
is,  in  reality,  such  clear  evidence  of  their  astronoinica,  significance,  that 
we  must  pass  further  on  upon  the  line  of  reasoning  which  we  ha\e 
adopted — prepared  to  turn  back  indeed  if  absolutely  convincing  esi- 
dence  should  be  found  against  the  theory  of  the  astronomical  pvrpo.se 
of  the  pyramids,  but  anticipating  rather  that,  on  a  close  inquiry,  a 
means  of  obviating  this  particular  objection  may  before  long  be  found. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  astronomers  have  determined  to  erect  a 
massive  edifice,  on  a  square  or  oblong  base  properly  oriented,  construct¬ 
ing  within  this  edifice  such  tubular  openings  as  would  be  most  useful 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  true  directions  of  certain  celestial 
objects  at  particular  times  and  seasons.  ' 
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Before  commencing  so  costly  a  structure  they  would  be  careful  to 
select  the  best  possible  position  for  it,  not  only  as  respects  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  but  also  as  respects  latitude.  For  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that,  from  certain  parts  of  the  earth,  the  various  points  and  cir¬ 
cles  which  the  astronomer  recognizes  in  the  heavens  occupy  special 
positions  and  fulfill  special  relations. 

So  far  as  conditions  of  the  soil,  surrounding  country,  and  so  forth 
are  concerned,  few  positions  could  surpass  that  selected  for  the  great 
pyramid  and  its  companions.  The  pyramids  of  Ghizeh  are  situated  on 
a  platform  of  rock,  about  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  desert.  The 

a. 

largest  of  them,  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  stands  on  an  elevation  free 
all  around,  insomuch  that  less  sand  has  gathered  round  it  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  How  admirably  suited  these 
pyramids  are  for  observing  stations  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which  they 
are  themselves  seen  from  a  distance.  It  has  been  remarked  by  every 
one  who  has  seen  the  pyramids  that  the  sense  of  sight  is  deceived  in 
the  atte  pt  to  appreciate  their  distance  and  magnitude.  “  Th  ugh  re¬ 
moved  -  evera  leagues  from  the  spectator,  they  appear  to  be  close  at 
hand  :  nd  it  is  not  until  he  has  travelled  some  miles  in  a  direct  line 
towards  them,  that  he  becomes  sensible  of  their  vast  bulk  and  also  of 


the  pure  atmosphere  through  which  they  are  viewed.” 

TYitli  regard  to  their  astronomical  position,  it  seems  clear  chat  the 
builders  intende  l  to  place  the  great  pyramid  precisely  in  latitude  30°. 
or,  in  other  words,  in  that  latitude  where  the  true  pole  of  the  heavens 
is  one-third  of  the  wa  from  the  horizon  to  the  point  overhead v(the 
zenith),  and  where  th?  noon  sun  true  spring  or  autumn  (when  the 
sun  rises  almost  exa  tly  i  the  east,  and  sets  a  most  exactly  in  th  j  west) 
is  two-thirds  of  the  wav  from  the  horizon  to  the  point  overhead.  In 
an  obs  rvatory  set  exactly  in  this  position,  some  of  the  calculations  or 
geometrical  constructions,  as  the  case  may  be,  involved  in  astronomical 
problems  are  considerably  simplified.  The  first  problem  in  Euclid,  for 
example,  by  which  a  triangle  of  three  equal  sides  is  made,  affords  the 
means  of  drawing  the  proper  angle  at  which  the  mid-day  sun  in  spring 
or  autumn  s  raied  above  the  horizon,  and  at  which  the  pole  of  the 
heavens  is  removed  from  the  point  overhead.  Relations  depending  on 
this  angle  are  also  more  readily  calculated,  for  the  very  same  rea  on.  in 
fact,  that  the  angle  itself  is  mere  readily  drawn.  And  though  the 
builders  of  the  great  p  rarnid  must  have  been  advanced  far  bevond  the 
stage  at  w  deli  a  y  difficulty  in  dealing  directly  with  other  a  gles  would 
be  involved,  yet  they  would  perceive  th?  great  advantage  of  hav  ngone 
among  the  angles  entering  into  their  problems  thus  conveniently 
chosen.  In  our  lime,  when  by  the  use  of  logarithmic  and  other  tables, 
all  calculations  are  greatly  simplified,  and  when  also  astronomers  ’nave 
learned  to  recognize  that  no  possible  choice  of  latitude  would  simplify 
their  labours  (unless  an  observatory  could  be  -  et  up  at  the  North 
Pole  itself,  which  would  be  in  other  respects  inconvenient),  matters  of 
this  sor.  are  no  longer  worth  considering,  but  to  the  mathematicians 
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who  planned  the  great  fram'd  they  would  have  possessed  extreme 

importance.  o 

To  set  the  centre  of  the  pyramid’s  future  base  in  latitude  30  ,  two 
methods  could  be  used,  both  already  to  some  degree  considered— the 
shadow  method,  and  the  Pole-star  method.  If  at  noon,  at  the  season 
when  the  sun  rose  due  east  and  set  due  west,  an  uprignt  A  C  were  found 
to  throw  a  shadow  G  IX  so  proportioned  to  A  C  that  ACD  A 
would  be  one-half  of  an  equal-sided  triangle,  then,  theoreti¬ 
cally.  the  point  where  this  upright  was  placed  would  be  in 
latitude  30°.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  would  not  be,  because  the  — 
air,  by  bending  the  sun’s  rays,  throws  the  sun  apparently 
somewhat  above  his  true  position.  Apart  from  this,  at  the  time 
of  true  spring  a  d  autumn,  the  sun  oesnot  seem  to  rise  u.ue  ea.-u.,  o^  set 
due  west,  for  he  is  raised  above  the  ho  izon  by  atmospheric  refraction, 
before  he  has  really  reached  it  in  the  morning,  and  he  Remains  raised 
above  it  after  he  has  really  passed  below — understanding  the  woid 
“really”  to  relate  to  his  actual  geometrical  direction.  Inns,  at  tine 
spring  or  autumn,  the  sun  rises  slightly  to  the  north  ox  east,  and  sets 
slightly  to  the  north  of  west.  The  atmospheric  refraction  is  indeed  so 
marked,  as  respects  these  parts  of  the  sun’s  apparent  course,  that  it 
must  have  been  quick!}"  recognized.  Probably,  nowever,  it  w  ould  be 
regarded  as  a  peculiarity  only  affecting  the  sun  when  close  to  me  hori¬ 
zon,  and  would  be  (correctly)  associated  with  his  apparent  change  ox 
shape  when  so  situated.  Astronomers  would  be  prevented  in  this  way 
from  using  the  sun’s  horizontal  position  at  any  season  to  gume  them 
with  respect  to  the  cardinal  points,  but  they  would  stili  consiuei  ^  the 
s  n,  when  raised  high  above  the  horizon,  as  a  suita  le  astronomical  in¬ 
dex’ (so  to  speak),  and  would  have  no  idea  that  even  at  a  height  of 
sixty  degrees  above  the  horizon,  or  seen  as  in  direction  I)  A,  Pig-  G  bn 
is  seen  appreciably  above  his  true  position. 

Adopting  this  method — the  shadow  me  hoci — to  tlx  the  latitude  of 
the  pyramid’s  base,  they  would  conceive  the  sun  was  sixty  degiec-s 
above  the  horizon  at  noon,  at  true  spring  or  autumn,  when  in  reality 
he  was  somewhat  below  that  elevation.  Or,  in  other  words,  they  v  orud 
conceive  they  were  in  latitude  30°  north,  when  in  real  ty  the}  v.eie 
fir  h  r  n  r  li  (he  mid-day  sun  at  any  season  si  king  lrwer  and  lower 
as  we  travel  farther  and  farther  north).  The  actual  amount  ey  vliien, 
supposing  their  observations  exact,  they  woul  i  thus  set  this  cumon 
north  of  its  proper  position,  would  depen  1  on  tne  refractive  qua! -ties 
of  the  air  in  Egypt.  But  although  there  is  some  slight  difference  in 
this  respect  between  Egypt  and  Greenwich,  it  is  but  small ;  and  vecan 
determine  from  the  Greenwich  refraction  tables,  wilnin  a  veiy 
limit  of  error,  the  amount  by  which  the  architects  of  the  great  pyramid 
would  have  set  the  centre  or  the  base  north  of  latitude  30°,  if  they  had 
trusted  solely  to  the  shadow  method.  The  istance  would  have  been 
as  nearly  as  possible  11  5  yards,  or  say  three  furlongs. 

Now,  if  they  foil  -wed  the  other  method,  observing  the  stars  arouna 
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the  pole,  in  order  to  determine  the  elevation  of  the  true  pole  of  the 
heavens,  they  would  be  in  a  similar  way  exposed  to  error  arising 
from  the  etfeets  of  atmospheric  refraction.  They  would  proceed  rob- 
nbly  somewhat  in  this  wise  : — Using  any  kind  of  direction  lines,  they 
would  take  the  altitude  of  their  Polar  star  (1)  when  passing  immediately 
under  the  pole,  and  (2)  when  passing  immediately  above  the  pffe.  The 
mean  of  alti  ud.es  thus  obtain  d  would  be  the  altitude  of  the  true  ]  ole 
of  the  heavens.  Now,  atmospheric  refraction  affects  the  stars  in  the 
same  way  that  it  affects  the  sun,  and  the  nearer  a  star  is  to  the  horizon, 
the  more  it  is  raised  by  atmospheric  refraction.  The  Polar-star  in  both 
its  positions — that  is  when  passing  below  the  role,  and  when  pissing 
above  that  point — is  raised  by  refract!  n,  rather  more  when  below  than 
wh  m  above ;  but  the  estimated  position  of  the  pole  itself,  raised  by 
about  the  mean  of  these  two  effects,  is  in  effect  raised  almost  exactly  as 

1/ 

much  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  itself  directly  observed  (that  is  if  a  star 
occupied  the  pole  itself,  instead  of  mer  ly  circling  closi  round  the 
pole).  We  may  then  simplify  matters  by  leaving  out  of  consideration 
at  present  all  questions  of  the  actual  Polar-star  in  the  time  of  the  pyra¬ 
mid  builders,  and  simply  considering  how  far  they  would  have  set  the 
pyramid’s  base  in  error,  if  they  had  determined  their  latitud  e  by  ob¬ 
serving  a  star  occupying  the  position  of  the  true  p  le  of  the  heavens. 

The}'  would  have  endeavored  to  determine  where  the  pole  appears 
to  be  raised  exactly  thirty  degrees  above  the  horizon.  But  the  effect 
of  refraction  being  to  raise  every  celestial  object  above  its  true  posi¬ 
tion,  they  would  have  supposed  the  pole  to  be  raised  thirty  degrees 
when  in  reality  it  was  less  raised  than  this.  In  other  words,  they 
would  have  supposed  they  were  in  latitude  30  deg.,  when  in  reality  they 
were  in  some  lower  latitude,  for  the  pole  of  the  heavens  rises 
higher  and  higher  above  the  horizon  as  we  pass  to  higher  and  higher 
latitudes.  Thus  they  would  set  their  station  somewhat  to  the  south  of  lati¬ 
tude  30°  instead  of  to  the  north,  as  when  they  were  Supposed  to  have  used 
the  shadow  method.  Here  again  we  can  find  how  far  they  would  set  it 
south  of  that  latitude.  Using  the  Greenwich  refraction  table  (which 
is  the  same  as  Bessel’s),  we  find  that  they  would  have  made  a  much 
greater  error  than  when  using  the  other  method,  simply  because  they 
would  be  observing  a  body  at  an  elevation  of  about  thirty  degrees 
only,  whereas  in  taking  the  sun’s  mid-day  altitude  in  spring  or  autumn, 
they  would  be  observing  a  body  at  twice  as  great  an  elevation.  The 
error  would  be,  in  fact,  in  this  case,  about  1  mile  1512  yards. 

It  seems  not  at  ail  unlikely  that  astronomers,  so  skilful  and  ingenious 
as  the  builders  of  the  pyramid  manifestly  were,  would  have  employed 
bo-h  methods.  In  that  case  they  would  certainly  have  obtained  widely 
discrepant  results,  rough  as  their  means  and  methods  must  unquestion¬ 
ably  have  been,  compared  with  modern  instruments  and  methods.  The 
exact  determination  from  the  shadow  plan  would  have  set  them  1125 
yards  to  the  north  of  the  true  latitude  ;  while  the  exact  determination 
from  the  Polar-star  method  would  have  set  them  1  mile  1512  yards 
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south  of  the  true  latitude.  Whether  they  would  thus  have  been  led  to 
detect  the  effect  of  atmospheric  refraction  on  celestial  bodies  high 
above  the  horizon  may  be  open  to  question.  But  certainly  they  would 
have  recognised  the  action  of  some  cause  or  other,  rendering  one  or 
other  method,  or  both  methods,  unsatisfactory.  If  so,  and  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  this  would  actually  happen  (for  certainly  they  would 
recognise  the  theoretical  justice  of  both  methods,  and  we  can.  hardly 
imagine  that  having  two  available  methods,  they  would  limit  their  oper¬ 
ations  to  one  method  only),  they  would  scarcely  see  any  better  way  of 
proceeding  than  to  talie  a  position  intermediate  between  the  two  which 
they  had  thus  obtained.  Such  a  position  would  lie  almost  exactly  1072 

yard>  south  of  true  latitude  30  deg.  north. 

Whether  the  architects  of  the  pyramids  of  Cheops  ready  proceeded 
in  this  way  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  they  obtained  a  result  corresponding 
so  well  with  this  that  if  we  assunre  they  really  did  intend  to  set  the 
base  of  the  pyramid  in  latitude  30  deg.,  we  find  it  difficult  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  they  did  not  follow  some  such  course  as  I  ha\e  just  indi¬ 
cated— the  coincidence  is  so  close  considering  the  nature  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  involved.  According  to  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  whose  observa¬ 
tional  labors  in  relation  to  the  great  pyramid  are  worthy  of  all  praise, 
the  centre  of  the  base  of  this  pyramid  lies  about  1  mile  yards  south 
of  the  thirtieth  parallel  of  latitude.  This  is  044  yards  north  of  the 
position  they  would  have  deduced  from  the  Pole-star  method  ;  1  mile 
1603  yards  south  of  the  position  they  would  have  deduced  from  the 
shadow  method ;  and  1256  yards  south  of  the  mean  position  between 
the  two  last-named.  The  position  of  the  base  seems  to  prove  beyond 
all  possibility  of  question  that  the  shadow  method  was  not  the  method 
on  which  sole  or  chief  reliance  was  placed,  though  this  method  must 
have  been  known  to  the  builders  of  the  pyramid.  It  does  not,  however, 
prove  that  the  star  method  was  the  only  method  followed.  A  distance 
of  94  4  yards  is  so  small  in  a  matter  of  this  sort  that  we  might  fairly 
enough  assume  that  the  position  of  the  base  was  determined  by  the 
Pole-star  method.  If,  however,  we  suppose  the  builders  of  the  pyramid 
to  have  been  exceedingly  skilful  in  applying  the  methods  available  to 
them,  we  might  not  unreasonably  conclude  from  the  position  of  the 
pvramid’s  base  that  they  used  both  the  shadow  method  and  the  Pole- 
star  method,  but  that,  recognizing  the  superiority  of  the  latter,  they 
gave  greater  weight  to  the  result  of  employing  this  method.  Supposing, 
for  instance,  they  applied  the  Pole-star  method  three  times  as  often  as 
the  shadow  method,  and  took  the  mean  of  all  the  results  thus  obtained, 
then  the  deduced  position  would  lie  three  times  as  far  from  the  north¬ 
ern  position  obtained  by  the  shadow  method  as  from  the  southern  posi¬ 
tion  obtained  by  the  Pole-star  method.  In  this  case  their  results,  if  cor¬ 
rectly  deduced,  would  have  been  only  about  15 G  yards  north  of  the  act¬ 
ual  present  position  of  the  centre  of  the  base. 

ft  is  impossible,  however,  to  place  the  least  reliance  on  any  calculation 
like  that  made  in  the  last  few  lines.  By  a  posteriori  reasoning  such 
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as  this  one  can  prove  almost  anything  about  the  pyramids.  For  observe, 
though  presented  as  d  priori  reasoning,  it  is  in  reality  not  so,  being  based 
on  the  observed  fact,  that  the  true  position  lies  more  than  three  times 
as  far  from  the  northerly  limit  as  from  the  southern  one.  Now,  if  in 
any  other  way,  not  open  to  exception,  we  knew  that  the  builders  of  the 
pyramid  used  both  the  sun  method  and  the  star  method,  with  perfect 
observational  accuracy,  but  without  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  atmospheric 
refraction,  we  could  infer  from  the  observed  position  the  precise  relative 
weights  they  attached  to  the  two  methods.  But  it  is  altogether  unsafe, 
or,  to  speak  plainly,  it  is  in  the  logical  sense  a  perfectly  vicious  manner 
of  reasoning,  to  ascertain  first  such  relative  weights  on  an  assumption 
of  this  kind,  and  having  so  found  them,  to  assert  that  the  relation  thus 
detected  is  a  probable  one  in  itself,  and  that  since,  when  assumed,  it 
accounts  precisely  for  the  observed  position  of  the  pyramid,  therefore 
the  pyramid  was  posited  in  that  way  and  no  other.  It  has  been  by  un¬ 
sound  reasoning  of  this  kind  that  nine-tenths  of  the  absurdities  have 
been  established  on  which  Taylor  and  Professor  Smyth  and  their 
followers  have  established  what  may  be  called  the  pyramid  religion. 

All  we  can  fairly  assume  as  probable  from  the  evidence,  in  so  far  as 
that  evidence  bears  on  the  results  of  d  pr  'ori  considerations,  is  that 
the  builders  of  the  great  pyramid  preferred  the  Pole-star  method  to  the 
shadow  method,  as  a  means  of  determining  the  true  position  of  latitude 
30°  north.  They  seem  to  have  applied  this  method  with  great  skill, 
considering  the  means  at  their  disposal,  if  we  suppose  that  they  took  no 
account  whatever  of  the  influence  of  refraction.  If  thev  took  refrac- 
tion  into  account  at  all  they  considerably  underrated  its  influence. 

Piazzi  Smyth’s  idea  that  they  knew  the p composition  of  the  thirtieth 
parallel  of  latitude,  and  also  the  precise  position  of  the  parallel,  where, 
owing  to  refraction,  the  Pole-star  would  appear  to  be  thirty  degrees 
above  the  horizon,  and  deliberately  set  the  base  of  the  pyramid  between 
these  limits  (not  exactly  or  nearly  exactly  half-way,  but  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  them),  cannot  be  entertained  for  a  moment  by  any  one  not 
prepared  to  regard  the  whole  history  of  the  construction  of  the  pyramid 
as  supernatural.  My  argument,  let  me  note  in  passing,  is  not  intended 
for  persons  who  take  tins  particular  view  of  the  pyramid,  a  view  on 
■which  reasoning  could  not  very  well  be  brought  to  bear. 

If  the  star  method  had  been  used  to  determine  the  position  of  the 
parallel  of  30°  north  latitude,  we  may  be  certain  it  would  be  used  also 
to  orient  the  building.  Probably  indeed  the  very  structures  (temporary, 
of  course)  by  which  the  final  observations  for  the  latitude  had  been 
made,  would  remain  available  also  for  the  orientation.  These  structures 
would  consist  of  uprights  so  placed  that  the  line  of  sight  along  their 
extremities  (or  along  a  tube  perhaps  borne  aloft  by  them  in  a  slanting 
position)  the  Pole-star  could  be  seen  when  immediately  below  or  im¬ 
mediately  above  the  pole.  Altogether  the  more  convenient  direction  of 
the  two  would  be  that  towards  the  Pole-star  when  below  the  pole.  The 
extremities  of  these  uprights,  or  the  axis  of  the  upraised  tube,  would 
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lie  in  a  north-and-south  line  considerably  inclined  to  the  horizon,  be¬ 
cause  the  pole  itself  being  thirty  degrees  above  the  horizon  the  Pole- 
star  whatever  this  star  might  be,  would  be  high  above  the  horizon 
even  when  exactly  under  the  pole.  No  star  so  far  from  the  pole  as  to 
pass  close  to  the  horizon  would  be  of  use  even  for  the  wont  of  orienta¬ 
tion,  while  for  tin*  work  of  obtaining  the  latitude  it  wornd  be  absolutely 

essential  that  a  star  close  to  the  pole  should  be  used. 

A  line  along  the  feet  of  the  uprights  would  run  north-ana-soutli. 
But  the  very  o°bject  for  which  the  great  astronomical  edifice  was  being 
raised,  was  that  the  north-and-south  line  amongst  others  should  be 

indicated  by  more  perfect  methods. 

Now  at  this  stage  of  proceedings,  what  could  be  more  perfect  as  a 
method  of  obtaining  the  true  bearing  of  the  pole  than  to  dig  a  tubular 
Loie  into  the  solid  rock,  along  which  tube  the  Pole-star  at  its  lower 
culmination  should  be  visible  ?  Perfect  stability  would  be  thus  insured 
for  this  fundamental  direction  line.  It  would  be  easy  to  oota.n  tu  : 
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direction  with  great  accuracy,  even  though  at  first  sta-  !mg  tiic  botiu 
were  not  quite  correctly  made.  And  the  further  Urn  boring  was  con¬ 
tinued  downwards  towards  the  south  the  greater  the  accuracy  of  the 
direction  line  thus  obtained.  Of  course  there  could  be  no  question 
whatever  in  such  underground  boring,  of  the  advantage  or  taking  the 
lower  passage  of  the  Pole-star,  not  the  upper.  For  a  line  directly  from 
the  star  at  its  upper  passage  would  slant  downwards  atari  angle  of  morn 
than  thirty  degrees  from  the  horizon,  while  a  line  directly  from  the  star 
at  its  lower  passage  would  slant  downwards  at  an  angle  of  less  than 
thirty  degrees ;  and  the  smaller  this  angle  the  less  would  be  the  length, 
f ,nd  the  less  the  depth  of  the  boring  required  for  any  given  horizontal 

an^e. 

Besides  perfect  stability,  a  boring  through  the  solid  rock  would  pre¬ 
sent  another  most  important  advantage  over  any  other  method  .  of 
orienting  the  base  of  the  pyramid.  In  the  case  of  an  inclined  direction 
line  above  the  level  of  the  horizontal  base,  there  would  be  the  difficulty 
of  determining  the  precise  position  of  points  under  the  raised  hue  ;  for 
manifest  difficulties  would  arise  in  letting  fall  plumb-lines  from  various 
points  along  the  optical  axis  of  a  raised  tubing.  But  nothing  could  be 
simpler  than  the  plan  by  which  the  horizontal  fine  corresponding  to 
the  underground  tube  could  be  determined.  Ail  tnat  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  would  be  to  allow  the  tube  to  terminate  in  a  toleiablv  laige  op;  n 
space :  and  from  a  point  in  the  base  vertically  above  this,  to  let  fall  a 
plumb-line  through  a  fine  vertical  boring  into  this  open  space.  It 
would  thus  be  found  how  far  the  point  from  which  the  plumb-line 
was  let  fall  lay,  either  to  the  east  or  to  the  west  of  the  optical  axis  of 
the  underground  tunnel,  and  therefore  how  far  to  the  east  or  to  the 
west  of  the  centre  of  the  open  mouth  of  this  tunnel.  Thus  the  true 
direction  of  a  north-and-south  line  from  the  end  of  the  tube  to  the 
middle  of  the  base  would  be  ascertained.  This  would  be  the  meridian 
line  of  the  pyramid’s  base,  or  rather  the  meridian  line  corresponding  to 
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the  position  of  the  underground  passage  directed  towards  the  Pole-staar 

when  immediately  under  the  pole.  , 

A  line  at  right  angles  to  the  meridian  line  thus  ootamed  would  lie 

due  east  and  west,  and  the  true  position  of  the  east-and-west  line  would 
probably  be  better  indicated  in  this  way  than  by  direct  observation 
of  the  sun  or  stars.  If  direct  observation  were  made  at  ad,  it  would 
be  made  not  on  the  sun  in  the  horizon  near  the  time  ot  spring  and 
autumn,  for  the  sums  position  is  ihfu  1  erg-  -  effected  by  ref i action 
The  sun  might  be  observed  for  this  p’-ipos  a-  ng  the  summer  months 
at  moments  when  calculation  showed  that  he  shoinci  be  due  east  or 
west,  or  crossing  what  is  technically  the  prune  vertical.  Possibly  the 
so-called  azimuth  trenches  on  the  east  side  of  the  grea.  pyramid  m*.y 
have  been  in  some  :ay  associated  with  observations  of  this  soit  as  tne 
middle  trench  is  dire  ted  considerably  to  the  north  of  the  east  pomt, 
and  not  far  from  the  direction  in  which  the  sun  would  rise  when  about 
thirty  degrees  (a  favourite  angle  with  the  pyramid  architects) .past  tlm 
vernal  equinox.  But  I  lay  no  stress  on  this  point.  The  meridian  line 
obtained  from  the  underground  passage  would  nave  given  the.  Dunuers 
so  ready  a  means  of  determining  accurately  the  east  and  west  ones 
for  the  north  and  south  edges  of  the  pyramid’s  base,  that  any  other 
observations  for  this  purpose  can  hardly  have  been  more  .ban  subsi¬ 
diary.  It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  there  is  precisely  such  an  under¬ 
ground  tunnelling  as  the  considerations  I  have  indicated  seem  to 
surest  as  a  desirable  feature  in  a  proposed  astronomical  edifice  on  a 
very  noble  scale.  In  all  the  pyramids  of  Ghizeh  indeed  there  is  such 
a  tunnelling  as  we  might  expect  on  almost  any  theory  of  the  1  eiation 
of  the  smaller  pyramids  to  the  great  pne.^  But  the  slant  tunne 
under  the  great  pyramid  is  constructed  with  far  greater  skill  and  care 
than  have  been  bestowed  on  the  tunnels  under  the  other  pyramids  Its 
length  underground  amounts  to  more  than  350  feet,  so  that,  viewed  from 
the  bottom,  the  mouth,  about  four  feet  across  from  top  m  bottom  on 
the  square,  would  give  a  sky  range  of  rather  less  than  one- third  of  a 
decree  or  about  one-fourth  more  than  the  moon  s  apparent  diameter. 
Bur  of  course,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the.  observers  who  useu 
this* tube  from  greatly  narrowing  these  limits  by  using  diaphragms,  one 
covering  up  all  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  except  a  small  opening  near  tne 
centre,  and  another  correspondingly  occupying  the  lower  pari  o^  the 

tube  from  which  the  observation  was  made. 

It  seems  satisfactorily  made  out  that  the  object  or  the  slam  none  , 
which  runs  350  feet  through  the  rock  on  which  the  pyramid  is  Duih, 
was  to  observe  the  Pole-star  of  the  period  at  its  lower  culmination  to 
obtain  thence  the  true  direction  of  the  north  point.  1  he  slow  motion 
of  a  star  very  near  the  role  would  cause  any  error  m  time,  as  when  this 
observation  was  made  to  be  of  very  little  importance,  though  we  can 
understand  that  even  such  observations  as  these  would  remind  the 
builders  of  the  pyramid  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  good  time-measure¬ 
ments  and  time  observations  in  astronomical  research 
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Finding  this  point  clearly  made  out,  we  can  fairly  use  the  observed 
direction  of  the  inclined  passage  to  determine  what  was  the  position  of 
the  Pole-star  at  the  time  when  the  foundations  of  the  great  pyranud 
were  laid,  and  even  what  that  Pole-star  may  have  been.  On  this  point 
there  has  never  been  much  doubt,  though  considerable  doubt  exists  as 
to  the  exact  epoch  when  the  star  occupied  tne  position  in  question. 
According  to  the  observations  made  by  Professor  Smyth,  the  enhance 
passage  has  a  slope  of  abo.it  26°  Lb  ,  which  would  have  corresponded, 
when°  refraction  is  taken  into  account,  to  the  elevation  of  the  star 
observed  through  the  passage,  at  an  angle  of  about  20°  29'  above  the 
horizon.  The  true  latitude  of  the  pyramid  being  29°  58  51",  corres¬ 
ponding  to  an  elevation  of  the  true  pole  of  the  heavens,  by  about  30°  4 
above  the  horizon,  it  follows  that  if  Professor  Smyth  obtained  the  true 
an^le  for  the  entrance  passage,  the  Pole-star  must  have  been  about 
3°  3lP  from  the  pole.  Smyth  himself  considers  that  we  ought  lQ  inf ei 
the  angle  for  the  entrance  passage  from  that  of  other  internal  passages, 
presently  to  be  mentioned,  which  he  thinks  were  manifestly  in  tinned  to 
be  at  the  same  angle  of  inclination,  though  directed  south  winds  instead 
of  noi  thwards.  Assuming  this  to  be  the  case,  Plough  foi  my  own 
part  I  cannot  see  why  we  should  do  so  (most  certainly  we  have  no 
d  priori  reason  for  so  doing),  we  should  have  idh  18  as  about  die  rc* 
quired  angle  of  inclination,  whence  we  snould  get  about  •_>  4_  for  tne 
distance  of  the  Pole-star  of  the  pyramid's  time  from  the  true  pole  of  the 
heavens.  The  difference  may  seem  of  very  slight  importance,  and 
I  note  that  Professor  Smyth  passes  it  over  as  if  it  really  were,  un¬ 
important  ;  but  in  reality  it  corresponds  to  somewhat  large  time- 
differences.  He  quotes  Sir  J.  Herschel’s  correct  statement,  that  about 
the  year  2170  me.  the  star  Alpha  Draconis,  when  passing  below  the 
pole,  was  elevated  at  an  angle  of  about  26  18  above  the  honzon  oi 

was  about  3°  42'  from  the  pole  of  the  heavens  (I  have  before  me,  as 
I  write,  Sir  J.  Herschel’s  original  statement,  which  is  not  put  precisely 
in  this  way) ;  and  he  mentions  also  that  somewhere  about  3440  me.  the 
Si* me  star  was  situated  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the  pole.  Bn 
he  omits  to  notice  that  since,  during  the  long  interval  of  1270  years. 
Alpha  Draconis  had  been  first  gradually  approaching  the.  pole  until  it 
was  at  its  nearest,  when  it  was  only  about  31  from  that  point,  and  then 
as  gradually  receding  from  the  pole  until  again  o  4.2  from,  it,  it  xcmovs 
that  tlie  difference  of  nine  or  ten  minutes  in  the  estimated  inclination  or 
the  entrance  passage  corresponds  to  a  very  considerable  interval  m 
time,  certainly  to  not  less  than  fifty  years.  (Exact  calculation  would 
be  easy,  but  it  would  be  time  wasted  where  the  data  are  inexact.) 

Having  their  base  properly  oriented,  and  being  about  to  erect  the 
building  itself,  the  architects  would  certainly  not  have  closed  the  moutn 
of  the  slant  tunnel  pointing  northwards,  but  would  have  carried  tne 
passage  onwards  through  the  basement  layers  of  the  edifice,  until  these 
had  reached  the  height  corresponding  to  the  place  where  the  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  passage  would  meet  the  slanting  north  face  of  the  building. 
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I  incline  to  think  that  at  this  place  they  would  not  be  content  to  allow 
the  north  face  to  remain  in  steps,  but  would  lit  in  casing  stones  (not 
necessarily  those  which  would  eventually  form  the  slant  surface  of  the 
pyramid,  but  more  probably  slanted  so  as  to  be  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  ascending  passage).  They  would  probably  cut  a  square 
aperture  through  such  slant  stones  corresponding  to  the  size  of  the 
passage  elsewThere,  so  as  to  make  the  four  surfaces  of  the  passage  per¬ 
fectly  plane  from  its  greatest  depth  below  the  base  of  the  pyramid  to 
its  aperture,  close  to  the  surface  to  be  formed  eventually  by  the  casing 
stones  of  the  pyramid  itself. 

Now,  in  this  peart  of  his  work,  the  astronomical  architect  could  scarcely 
fail  to  take  into  account  the  circumstance  that  the  inclined  passage,  how¬ 
ever  convenient  as  bearing  upon  a  bright  star  near  the  pole  when  thai 
star  was  due  north,  was,  nevertheless,  not  coincident  in  direction  with 
the  true  polar  axis  of  the  celestial  sphere.  I  cannot  but  think  he  would 
in  some  way  mark  the  position  of  their  true  polar  axis.  And  the  natural 
way  of  marking  it  would  be  to  indicate  where  the  passage  of  his  Pole- 
star  above  the  pole  ceased  to  be  visible  through  the  slant  tube.  In 
other  words  he  would  mark  where  a  line  from  the  middle  of  the  lowest 


face  of  the  inclined  passage  to  the  middle  of  the  upper  edge  of  the 
mouth  was  inclined  by  twice  the  angle  3°  42'  to  the  axis  of  the 
passage.  To  an  eye  placed  on  the  optical  axis  of  the  passage,  at  this  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  mouth,  the  middle  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  mouth  would 
(quam  pr  oxime)  show  the  place  of  the  true  pole  of  the  heavens.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  at  the  part  of  the  tube  where  this 
condition  would  be  fulfilled,  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  construction  of 
the  entrance  passage,  which  has  been  indeed  otherwise  explained,  but  I 
shall  leave  the  reader  to  determine  whether  the  other  explanation  is  alto¬ 
gether  a  likely  one.  The  feature  is  described  by  Smyth  as  “a  most  sin¬ 
gular  portion  of  the  passage — viz.,  a  place  where  two  adjacent  waall-joints, 
simbar,  too,  on  either  side  of  the  passage,  wrere  vertical  or  nearly  so  ; 
while  every  other  wrall-joint,  both  above  and  below,  was  rectangular  to 
the  length  of  the  passage,  and,  therefore,  largely  inclined  to  the  vertical.” 
Now  I  take  the  mean  of  Smyth’s  determinations  of  the  transverse  height 
of  the  entrance  passage  as  47*23  inches  (the  extreme  values  are  47*14 
and  47*32),  and  I  find  that,  from  a  point  on  the  floor  of  the  entrance 
passage,  this  transverse  height  would  subtend  an  angle  of  7°  21'  (the 
range  of  Alpha  Draconis  in  altitude  wrhen  on  the  meridian)  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  3(13  *G5  inches  from  the  transverse  mouth  of  the  passage.  Taking 
this  distance  from  Smyth’s  scale  in  Plate  xvii.  of  his  work  on  the  pyra¬ 
mid  (“Our  inheritance  in  the  Great  Pyramid  ”),  I  find  that,  if  measured 
along  the  base  of  the  entrance  passage  from  the  lowest  edge  of  the  ver¬ 
tical  stone,  it  falls  exactly  upon  the  spot  where  he  has  marked  in  the 
probable  outline  of  the  uncased  pyramid,  while,  if  measured  from  the 
upper  edge  of  the  same  stone,  it  falls  just  about  as  far  within  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  cased  pyramid  as  we  should  expect  the  outer  edge  of  a  sloped 
end  stone  to  the  tunnel  to  have  lain. 
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It  may  be  said  that  from  the  floor  of  the  entrance  passage  no  star 
could  have  been  seen,  because  no  eye  could  be  placed  there.  But  the 
builders  of  the  pyramid  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  simple  properties  of  plane  mirrors,  and  by  simply  plac¬ 
ing  a  thin  piece  of  polished  metal  upon  the  floor  at  this  spot,  and  noting 
where  they  could  see  the  star  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  tunnel  s  mouth 
in  contact  by  reflection  in  this  mirror,  they  could  determine  precisely 
where  the  star  could  be  seen  touching  that  edge,  by  an  eye  placed 
(were  that  possible)  precisely  in  the  plane  in  the  floor. 

I  have  said  there  is  another  explanation  of  this  peculiarity  m  the 
entrance  passage,  but  I  should  rather  have  said  there  is  another  expla¬ 
nation  of  aline  marked  on  the  stone  next  below  the  vertical  one.  1 
should  imagine  this  line,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  mark  such  as 
might  be  ruled  with  a  blunt  steel  instrument,  but  by  a  master  hand  for 
power,  evenness,  straightness,  and  still  more  for  rectangularly  to  the 
passage  axis,”  was  a  mere  sign  to  show  where  the  upright  stone  was  to 
come.  But  Professor  Smyth,  who  gives  no  explanation  of  the  upright 
stone  itself,  except  that  it  seems,  from  its  upright  position,  to  have  had 
44  something  representative  of  setting  up,  or  preparation  for  the  erect- 
mo-  of  a  building,”  believe  that  the  mark  is  as  many  inches  from  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel  as  there  were  years  between  the  dispersal  of  man 
and  the  building  of  the  pyramid ;  that  thence  downwards  to  the  place 
wThere  an  ascending  passage  begins,  marks  in  like  manner  the  number 
of  years  which  were  to  follow  before  the  Exodus ;  thence  amng  the  as¬ 
cending  passage  to  the  beginning  of  the  great  gallery  the  number  o 
years  from  the  Exodus  to  the  coming  of  Christ;  and  thence  mong  me 
floor  of  the  grand  gallery  to  its  end,  the  interval  between  the  first  com¬ 
ing  of  Christ  and  the  second  coming  or  the  end  of  the  world,  which  it 
appears  is  to  take  place  in  the  year  1881.  It  is  true  not  one  of  these  in¬ 
tervals  accords  with  the  dates  given  by  those  who  are  considered  the 
best  authorities  in  Biblical  matters, —but  so  much  the  worse  for  the  dates. 

To  return  to  the  pyramid.  .  . 

We  have  considered  how,  probably,  the  architect  would  plan  the  pio- 
lonmatPn  of  the  entrance  passage  to  its  place  of  opening  out  on  the 
northern  face.  But  as  the  pyramid  rose  layer  by  layer  above  its  base¬ 
ment,  there  must  be  ascending  passages  of  some  s  rt  towards  the  south, 
the  most  important  part  of  the  sky  in  astronomical  research. 

The  astronomers  who  planned  the  pyramid  would  specially  require 
four  things.  First,  th  y  must  have  the  ascending  passage  in  the  abso¬ 
lutely  true  meridian  plan  ;  secondly,  they  would  require  to  have  in  view, 
along  a  passage  as  narrow  as  the  entrance  tunnel,  some  conspicuous  star, 
if  possible  a  star  so  bright  as  to  be  visible  by  day  (along  such  a  tunnel) 
as  well  as  by  night ;  thirdly,  they  must  have  the  means  of  observing 
the  sun  at  solar  noon  on  every  day  in  the  year;  and  fourthly,  they  must 
also  have  the  entire  range  of  the  zodiac  or  planetary  highway  brought 
into  view  along  their  chief  meridional  opening. 

The  first  of  these  points  is  at  once  the  most  important  and  the  most 
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difficult.  It  is  so  important,  inde^,  that  we  may  hope  for  significant 
evidence  from  the  consideration  of  the  methods  which  would  suggest 
themselves  as  available. 

Consider: — The  square  base  has  been  duly  oriented.  Therefore,  if 
each  square  layer  is  placed  properly,  the  continually  diminishing  square 
platform  will  remain  always  oriented.  But  if  any  error  is  made  in  this 
work  the  exactness  of  the  orientation  will  gradually  be  lost.  And  this 
part  of  the  work  cannot  be  tested  by  astronomical  observations  as  exact 
as  those  by  which  the  base  was  laid,  unless  the  vertical  boring  by  which 
the  middle  of  the  base,  or  a  point  near  it,  was  brought  into  connection 
with  the  entrance  passage,  is  continued  upwards  through  the  successive 
layers  of  the  pyramidal  structure'.  As  the  rock  rises  to  a  considerable 
height  within  the  interior  of  the  pyramid,*  probably  to  quite  the  height 
of  the  opening  of  the  entrance  passage  on  the  northern  slope,  it  would 
only  be  found  necessary  to  carry  up  this  vertical  boring  on  the  build¬ 
ing  itself  after  this  level  has  been  reached.  But  in  any  case  this  would 
be  an  unsatisfactory  way  of  obtaining  the  meridian  plane  when  once 
the  boring  had  reached  a  higher  level  than  the  opening  of  the  entrance 
passage ;  for  only  horizontal  lines  from  the  boring  to  the  inclined  tun¬ 
nelling  would  be  of  use  for  exact  work,  and  no  such  lines  could  be 
drawn  when  once  the  level  of  the  upper  end  of  the  entrance  passage 
had  been  passed  by  the  builders. 

A  plan  w’ould  be  available,  however  (not  yet  noticed,  so  far  as  I 
know,  by  any  who  have  studied  the  astronomical  relations  of  the  great 
pyramid),  which  would  have  enabled  the  builders  perfectly  to  overcome 
this  difficulty. 

Suppose  the  line  of  sight  down  the  entrance  passage  were  continued 
upwards  along  an  ascending  passage,  after  reflection  at  a  perfectly  hori¬ 
zontal  surface — the  surface  of  still  water — then  by  the  simplest  of  all 
optical  laws,  that  of  the  reflection  of  light,  the  descending  and  ascending 
hues  of  sight  on  either  side  of  the  place  of  reflection,  would  lie  in  the 
same  vertical  plane,  that,  namely,  of  the  entrance  passage,  or  of  the 
meridian.  Moreover,  the  farther  upwards  an  ascending  passage  was 
carried,  along  wdiich  the  reflected  visual  rays  could  pass,  the  more  per¬ 
fect  would  be  the  adjustment  of  this  meridional  plane. 

To  apply  this  method,  it  would  be  necessary  to  temporarily  plug  up 
the  entrance  passage  where  it  passed  into  the  solid  rock,  to  make  the  - 
stone-work  above  it  very  perfect  and  close  fitting,  so  that  whenever 
occasion  arose  for  making  one  of  the  observations  we  are  considering, 
water  might  be  poured  into  the  entrance  passage,  and  remain  long 
enough  standing  at  the  corner  (so  to  speak)  where  this  passage  and  the 
suggested  ascending  passage  could  meet,  for  Alpha  Draconis  to  be  ob- 

*  The  irregular  descending  passage  long  known  as  the  well,  which  communicates 
between  the  ascending  passage  and  the  underground  chamber,  enables  us  to  ascer¬ 
tain  how  high  the  r-.-ck  rises  into  the  pyramid  at  this  particular  part  of  the  base.  We 
thus  learn  that  the  rock  rises  in  this  place,  at  any  rate,  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the 
basal  plane. 
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served  down  tlie  ascending  passage. 

Fig.  2  shows  what  is  meant.  IL-re  Tow  n-!? 

D  0  is  the  descending  passage,  C  buuib. 

A  the  ascending  passage.  C  the 
corner  where  the  water  would  bo 
placed  when  Alpha  Draconis  was 

about  to  pass  below  the  pole.  The  observer  would  look  down  A 
C,  and  would  see  Alpha  Draconis  by  rays  which  had  passed  down  L  0, 
and  had  been  reflected  by  the  water  at  0.  Supposing  the  building  to 
have  been  erected,  as  Lepsius  and  other  Egyptologists  consider,  at  the 
rate  of  one  layer  in  each  year,  then  only  one  observation  cf  Hie  kind 
described  need  be  made  per  annum.  Indeed,  fewer  would  serve,  sme  1 
three  or  four  layers  of  stoue  might  be  added  without  any  fresh  occa¬ 
sion  arising  io  test  the  direction  of  the  passage  C  A. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  those  who  have  given  any  attention 
to  the  subject  of  the  pyramid  that  there  is  precisely  such  au  ascending 
passage  as  C  A,  and  that  as  yet  no  explanation  of  the  identity  of  its 
angle  of  ascent  with  the  angle  of  descent  of  the  passage  D  C  has  e*er 
been  given.  Most  pyramidalists  content  themselves  by  assuming,  as 
Sir  E.  Beckett  puts  it,  “that  the  same  angle  would  probably  be  used 
for  both  sets  of  passages,  as  there  teas  no  reason  for  varying  it,"  which 
is  not  exactly  an  explanation  of  the  relation.  Mr.  Waclierbarth  has 
suggested  that  the  passages  were  so  adjusted  for  the  purpose  of  man¬ 
aging  a  system  of  balance  cars  united  by  ropes  from  one  passage  to 
another ;  but  this  explanation  is  open,  as  Beckett  points  out,  to  the 
fatal  objection  that  the  passages  meet  at  their  lowest  point,  not  at  their 
highest,  so  that  it  would  be  rather  a  puzzle  “  to  w^ork  out  the  mechani¬ 
cal  idea.”  The  reflection  explanation  is  not  only  open  to  no  such  ob¬ 
jections,  but  involv  s  precisely  such  an  application  of  optical  laws  as 
we  should  expect  from  men  so  ingenious  as  the  pyramid  builders  cer¬ 
tainly  were.  In  saying  this,  let  me  explain,  I  am  not  commending 
myself  for  ingenuity  in  thinking  o  the  method,  simply  because  such 
methods  are  quite  common  and  familiar  in  the  astronomy  of  modern 
times.  i 

While  I  find  this  explanation,  which  occurred  to  me  even  while  this 
1  apor  was  in  writing,  so  satisfactory  that  I  feel  almost  tempi  d  to  say,  ’ 
like  Sir  G.  Airy  of  his  explanation  of  the  Deluge  as  an  overflow  of  the  < 
Nile,  that  “I  cannot  entertain  the  slightest  doubt”  of  its  validity,  I 
feel  that  there  ought  to  be  some  evidence  in  the  descending  ;  assage 
itself  of  the  use  of  this  method.  We  might  not  find  any  traces  of  the 
plugs  used  to  stop  up,  once  a  year  or  so.  the  rock  part  of  the  descend¬ 
ing  passage.  For  they  would  be  only  temporary  arrangements.  But 
we  shoul  i  expect  to  find  the  floor  of  the  descending  passage  con¬ 
structed  with  special  care,  and  very  closely  fitted,  where  the  water  was 
to  be  received. 

Inquiring  whether  this  is  so,  I  find  not  only  that  it  is,  but  that 
another  hitherto  unexplained  feature  of  the  great  pyramid  finds  its 
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explanation  in  this  wav, — the  now  celebrated  “secret  sign.”  Let  us 
read  Professor  Smyth’s  account  of  this  peculiar  feature  : — 

“When  measuring  the  cross-joints  in  the  floor  of  the  entrance-passage,  \n  1865, 
I  went  on  chronicling  t  eir  angles,  each  one  proving  to  b  .*  very  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis,  until  suddenly  one  came  which  was  diagonal;  another,  and  that 
was  diagonal  too;  but.  after  that,  the  rectangular  position  was  resumed.  Further, 
the  stone  material  carrying  these  diagonal  joints  was  harder  and  better  than  else¬ 
where  in  the  floor,  so  as  to  have  saved  that  part  from  the  monstrous  excavations 
elsewhere  perpetrated  by  some  moderns.  Why,  then,  did  the  builders  change 
the  rectangular  joint  angle  at  that  point,  and  execute  such  unusual  angles 
as  they  chose  in  place  of  it,  in  a  better  material  of  stone  than  eise\  h  re ; 
and  yet  with  so  little  desire  to  call  general  attention  to  it,  that  they  made 
the  joints  fine  and  close  to  that  degree  that  they  escaped  the  attention  of  all  men 
until  1SH5  a.d.  The  answer  came  from  the  diagonal  joints  themselves,  on  discover¬ 
ing  that  the  stone  between  them  was  opposite  to  the  butt  end  of  the  portcullis  of 
the  first  ascending  passage,  or  to  the  h  le  whence  the  prismatic  stone  of  conceal¬ 
ment  through  3000  years  had  dropped  out  almost  before  A1  Mainonn’s  eyes.  Here, 
therefore,  was  a  secret  sign  in  the  pavement  of  the  entrance-passage,  appreciable 
only  to  a  careful  eye  and  a  measurement  by  angle,  but  made  in  such  bard  mate¬ 
rial  that  it  was  evident  y  intended  to  last  to'tlie  end  of  human  time  with  the  great 
pyramid,  and  has  done  so  thus  far.” 

Whether  Professor  Smyth  is  right  in  considering  that  the  specially- 
prepared  position  of  the  floor  was  intended  not  for  any  practical  pur¬ 
pose,  but  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  careless,  while  yet,  when  the  right 
men,  “at  last,  duly  instructed,  entered  the  passage,”  this  mysterious 
floor-sign  should  show  them  where  a  ceiling-stone  was  movable,  on 
perceiving  which  they  “  would  have  laid  bare  the  beginning  of  the  whole 
train  of  those  sub-aerial  features  of  construction  which  are  the  great 
pyramid’s  most  distinctive  glory,  and  exist  in  no  other  pyramid  in 
Egypt  or  the  world,”  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge.  I  would  remaik, 
only,  th  it,  if  so,  the  builders  of  the  pyramid  were  not  remarkably  good 
prophets,  seeing  that  the  event  befell  o  herwise,  the  ceiling-stone 
dropping  out  a  thousand  years  or  so  befoi  e  the  floor-sign  was  noticed ; 
wherefore  we  need  not  feel  altogether  alarmed  at  their  own  prediction 
(according  to  Professor  Smyth),  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  to  come 
in  1881,  even  as  Mother  Shipton  also  is  reported  to  have  prophesied. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  quite  content  with  my  own  interpretation  of 
the  secret  sign  ;  as  showing  where  the  floor  of  the  descending  passage 
was  purposely  prepared  for  the  reception  of  water,  on  the  still  surface 
of  which  the  Pole-star  of  the  day  might  be  mirrored  for  one  looking 
down  the  ascending  passage. 

Albeit,  I  cannot  but  think  this  ascending  passage  must  also  have 
been  so  directed  as  to  show  some  bright  star  when  due  south.  For  if 
the  passage  had  only  given  the  meridian  plane,  but  without  permitting 
the  astronomer  to  observe  the  southing  of  any  fixed  star,  it  would  have 
subserved  only  one-half  its  purposes  as  a  meridional  instrument.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that,  supposing  the  ascending  passage  to  have  its 
position  determined  in  the  way  I  have  described,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  prevent  its  being  also  made  to  show  any  fixed  star  nearly  at 
the  same  elevation.  For  it  could  readily  be  enlarged  in  a  vertical 
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direction,  the  floor  remaining  unaltered.  Since  it  is  not  enlarged  until 
the  great  gallery  is  reached  (at  a  distance  of  nearly  127  feet  from  the 
place  where  the  ascent  begins),  it  follows,  or  is  at  least  rendered  highly 
probable,  that  tome  bright  star  was  in  view  through  that  ascending 

passage.  ^  _  .  .  .. 

Now,  taking  the  date  2170  b.c.,  which  Professor  Smyth  assigns  to  the 

beginning  of  the  great  pyramid,  or  even  taking  any  date  (as  we  fairly 
may),  within  a  century  or  so  on  either  side  of  that  date,  we  find  no 
bright  star  which  would  have  been  visible  when  due  south,  through 
the  ascending  passage.  I  have  calculated  the  position  of  that  circle 
among  the  stars  along  which  lay  all  the  points  passing  20"  18'  above 
the  horizon  when  due  south,  in  the  latitude  of  Ghizeh,  2170  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Christian  era ;  and  it  does  not  pass  near  a  single  conspicuous  star.  * 


There  is  only  one  fourth  magnitude  star  which  it  actually  approaches 
—namely,  Epsilon  Ceti ;  and  one  fifth  magnitude  star,  Beta  of  the 

Southern  Crown.  #  . 

When  we  remember  that  Egyptologists,  almost  without  exception, 

assert  that  the  date  of  the  builders  of  the  great  pyramid  must  have 
been  more  than  a  thousand  years  earlier  than  2170  b.c.,  and  that 
Bunsen  has  assigned  to  Menes  the  date  3620  b.c.,  while  the  date  3300 
b.c.  has  been  assigned  to  Cheops  or  Suphis  on  apparently  good  au 
thority,  we  are  led  to  inquire  whether  the  other  epoch  when  A.pha 
Draconis  was  at  about  the  right  distance  from  the  pole  of  tne  kea\  en* 
may  not  have  been  the  true  era  of  the  commencement  of  the  great 
pyramid.  Now,  the  year  3300  b.c.,  though  a  little  late,  would  accord 
fairly  well  with  the  time  when  Alpha  Draconis  was  at  the  proper  dis¬ 
tance  3|°  from  the  pole  of  the  heavens.  If  the  inclination  of  the 
entrance-passage  is  26°  27'.  as  Professor  Smyth  made  it.  the  exact  date 
for  this  would  be  3390  b.c.;  if  26°  40',  as  others  made  it  before  his 
measurements,  the  date  would  be  about  3320  b.c.,  vhich  vou  d  suit 
well  with  the  date  3300  b.c.,  since  a  cerrtury  either  way  would  only 
carry  the  star  about  a  third  of  a  degree  towards  or  fr  m  the  pole.  _ 
Now,  when  we  inquire  whether  in  the  year  3300  b.  C.  any  bright 


*  There  is  a  statement,  perfectly  startling  in  its  accuracy,  in  a  chapter  of  Blake’s 
Astronomical  Myths,”  derived  from  Mr.  Ilaliburtou  s  researches, ,  a ssei tine  tnat  in 
the  rear  2170  b.  c.  the  Pleiades  were  “  exactly,  at  that  height  that  they  could 
in  the  direction  of  the  Southward-pointing  passage  of  the  pyramid.  1  he  it:il  cs  are 
not  mine.  As  this  passage  pointed  33%°  or  thereabouts  below  (.hat  is  sonth  of) 
the  equator,  and  the  Pleiades  were  then  some  3%°  north  of  tliecquatoi,  the  pas^a  ■». 
certainly  did  not  then  point  to  the  Pleiades.  Nor  has  there  been  a  y  time  since  a 
world  began  when  the  Pleiades  were  anywhere  near  th e  d i rect  i  on  o f  the  soutl i virnl 
pointing  passage.  In  fact  they  have  never  been  more  tlnn  20  south  of  tlie  equa¬ 
tor.  The  statement  follows  immediately  after  another  to  the  sin  prising  cffccl  jhj t 
in  the  rear  2170  b.  c.,  “the  Pleiades  really  commenced  the  spring  by  their  midnight 
culmination.”  The  only  comment  an  astronomer  can  make  on  th- 
tion  is  to  repeat  with  emphasis  the  word  italicized  by  Mr.  Ilalibuito.i  (or  M  . 
Blake?).  The  Pleiades  being  then  in  conjunction  with  whatis  “?\VCi^le^the^ 
point  of  Aries,  culminated  at  noon,  not  at  midnight,  at  the  time  of  the  vernal 

equinox. 
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star  would  have  been  visible,  at  southing,  through  the  ascending  pas¬ 
sage,  we  find  that  a  very  bright  tar  indeed,  an  orb  otherwise  remark¬ 
able  as  the  neares:  of  al  the  stars,  the  brilliant  Alpha  Oentauri,  shone 
as  it  crossed  the  meridian  right  down  that  ascending  tube.  It  is  so 
bright  that,  viewed  through  that  tube,  it  must  have  been  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  even  when  southing  in  full  davlight. 

13ut  thirdly,  we  must  consider  how  the  builders  of  the  pyramid 
would  arrange  for  the  observation  of  the  sun  at  noon  on  every  clear 
day  in  the  year. 

They  would  carry  up  the  floor  of  the  ascending  passage  in  an  un¬ 
changed  direction,  as  it  already  pointed  south  of  the  lowest  place  of 
the  noon  sun  at  mid-winter.  Thev  would  have  to  turn  the  tunnel  into 

t/ 

a  loft}7  gallery,  to  increase  the  vertical  rang  of  view  on  the  me  i  li  m. 
It  seems  reasona  le  to  infer  that  they  would  prefer  so  to  arrange  mat¬ 
ters  that  the  upper  end  of  the  gallery  wrould  be  near  the  middle  of  the 
platform  which  would  f  rm  the  top  of  the  pyramidal  structure  from 
the  time  when  it  was  completed  for  observational  purposes.  The 
height  of  the  gallery  would  be  so  adjusted  to  its  length,  that  the  mid¬ 
winter’s  sun  would  not  shi  e  fur  her  than  the  lower  end  of  the  gallery 
(that  is,  to  the  upper  end  of  the  smaller  ascending  passage).  In  fact, 
as  the  moon  and  planets  would  have  to  be  observed  when  due  south, 
through  this  meridional  gallery,  and  as  they  range  further  from  the 
equator  both  north  aud  south  than  the  sun  does,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  the  gailer}7  should  extend  lower  down  than  the  sun’s  mid-winter 
noon  rays  would  shine. 

As  it  would  be  a  part  of  the  observer’s  work  to  note  exactly  how  far 
down  the  gallery  the  shadow  of  its  upper  southern  edge  reached,  as 
well  as  the  moment  when  the  sun’s  light  passed  from  the  western  to 
the  eastern  wall  of  the  gallery,  and  other  details  of  the  kind  ;  besides, 
of  course,  taking  time-observations  of  the  moment  when  the  sun’s 
ed  e  seemed  to  reach  the  edge  of  the  gallery’s  southern  opening ;  and 
as  such  observations  cou  d  not  be  properly  made  by  men  standing  on 
the  smooth  slanting  floo "  of  the  gallery,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
cross-benches  capable  of  being  set  at  different  heights  along  the  sloping 
gallery.  In  some  observations,  indeed,  as  where  the  transits  of  several 
stars  southing  within  sh  rt  intervals  of  time  had  to  be  observed,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  set  some .  observers  at  one  part  of  the  gallery, 
others  at  another  part,  and  perhaps  even  to  have  several  sets  of  ob¬ 
servers  along  the  gallery.  And  this  suggests  yet  another  consideration. 
It  might  be  thought  desirable,  if  great  importance  was  attached  'as  the 
whole  building  shows  that  great  importance  must  have  been  attached) 
to  the  exactness  of  the  observation  e,  to  have  several  observations  of 
each  transit  of  a  star  across  the  mouth  of  the  gallery.  In  this  case,  it 
would  be  well  to  have  the  breadth  of  the  gallery  different  at  different 
heights,  though  its  walls  must  of  necessity  be  upright  throughout — 
that  is,  the  wralls  must  b3  uprigh:  from  the  height  where  one  breadth 
commences,  to  the  height  where  the  next  breadth  commences.  With  a 
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gallery  built  in  this  fashion,  it  would  be  possible  to  take  several  observ¬ 
ations  of  the  same  transit,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  that  the  modern 
o -server  watches  the  transit  of  a  star  across  each  of  live,  seven,  or  nine 
parallel  spider  threads  in  order  ;o  obtain  a  more  correct  time  for  the 
passage  of  the  star  across  the  middle  thread,  than  if  he  noted  this 

^  How  far  the  grand  gallery  corresponds  with  these  requirements  can 
be  judged  from  the  following  description  given  by  Professor  Greaves 
in  1638°:—“  I  is,”  he  says,  “a  very  s  ately  piece  of  work,  and  not  in¬ 
ferior,  either  in  respect  of  the  curiosity  of  art,  or  richness  of 
materials,  to  the  most  sumptuous  and  magnificent  buildings,  and  a 
little  further  on  he  says,  “this  gallery,  or  corridor  or  whatever  else  I 
may  call  it,  is  built  of  white  and  polished  marble  (limestone),  the 
which  is  very  evenly  cut  in  spacious  squares  or  tables.  Of  such  ma¬ 
terials  as  is  the  pavement,  such  is  the  roof  and  such  are  the  side  wa  s 
that  flank  it ;  the  coagmentation  or  knitting  of  the  joints  is  so  close, 
that  they  are  scarce  discernible  to  a  curious  eye ;  and  that  which  adds 
grace  to  the  whole  structure,  though  it  makes  the  passage  the  more 
slippery  and  difficult,  is  the  acclivity  or  rising  of  the  ascent.  •  Iho 
height  of  this  gallery  is  26  feet”  (Professor  Smyth  s  careful  measure¬ 
ments  show  the  true  height  to  be  more  nearly  28  feet),  “  the  breadth  of 
6-870  feet,  of  which  3*435  feet  are  to  be  allowed  for  the  way  in  the 
midst,  which  is  set  and  bounded  on  both  sides  with  two  banks  (like 
benches)  of  sleek  and  polished  stone ;  each  of  these  hath  1  •  <17  of  a  foot 
in  breadth,  and  as  much  in  depth.”  These  measurements  are  not 
s  rictly  exact.  Smyth  made  the  breadth  of  the  gallery  above  the  banks 
or  ramps,  as  h^  calls  them,  6  feet  104  inches;  the  space  between  e 
ramus,  3  feet  6  inches;  the  ramps  nearly  about  1  foot  8TV  inches  broad, 
and  nearly  1  foot  9  inches  high,  measured  transversely,  that  is,  at  right 

angles  to  the  ascending  floor.  .  .. 

As  to  arrangements  for  the  convenience  of  observers  m  the  slippery 
and  difficult  floor  of  this  gallery,  we  find  that  upon  the  top  of  these 
benches  or  ramps,  near  the  angle  where  they  meet  the  wall,  there  are 
little  spaces  cut  in  right-angled  parallel  figures,  set  on  each  side  oppo¬ 
site  one  another,  intended ,  no  question ,  for  some  other  end  than  orna¬ 
ment.^ 

The  diversity  of  width  which  I  have  indicated  as  a  desirable  feature 
in  a  meridional  gallery,  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  actual  gallery.  In 
the  casting  and  ranging  of  the  marbles”  (limestone),  “in  both  the  side 
wall  ,  there  is  one  piece  of  architecture,”  says  Greaves,  “in  my  j  dg- 
ment  very  graceful,  and  that  is  that  all  the  courses  or  stones,  which  are 
but  seven  (so  great  are  these  stones),  do  set  and  flag  over  one  anot  er 
about  three  inches ;  the  bottom  of  the  uppermost  course  overlapping 
the  top  of  the  next,  and  so  in  order,  the  rest  as  they  descend.  Th° 
faces  of  these  stones  are  exactly  vertical,  and  as  the  wddth  of  the  gallery 
diminishes  upwards  by  about  six  inches  for  each  successive  couis  ,  it. 
follows  that  the  width  at  the  top  is  about  3J  feet  less  than  the  width, 
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6  feet  101  inches,  at  the  bottom,  or  ag  ees  in  fact  with  the  width  of  the 
space  between  the  benches  or  ramps.  Thus  the  shadow  of  the  vertical 
edges  of  the  gallery  at  solar  noon  just  reached  to  ihe  edges  of  the  ramps, 
the  shadow  of  the  next  lower  vertical  edges  falling  three  inches  from 
the  edges  higher  up  the  ramps,  those  of  the  next  vertical  edges  six 
inches  from  these  edges,  still  higher  up,  and  so  forth.  The  true  hour 
of  the  sun’s  southing  could  t  bus  be  most  accurately  determined  by  seven 
sets  of  observers  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  gallery,  and  near  mid¬ 
summer,  when  the  range  of  the  shadow's  would  be  so  far  shortened, 
that  a  smaller  number  of  observers  only  could  follow  the  shadow's’  mo¬ 
tions  ;  but  in  some  respects  the  observations  in  this  part  of  the  year  could 
be  more  readily  and  exactly  made  than  in  winter,  when  the"  shadow's’ 
spaces  of  various  width  would  range  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
gallery. 

Similar  remarks  w'ould  apply  to  observations  of  the  moon,  wdiieh 
could  also  be  directly  observed.  The  planets  and  stars  of  course  could 
on  v  be  observed  directly. 

The  grand  gallery  could  be  used  for  the  observation  of  any  celestial 
body  southing  higher  than  26°  18'  above  the  horizon;  but  not  very  ef¬ 
fectively  for  objects  passing  near  the  zenith.  The  Pleiades  could  be 
well  observed.  They  southed  about  G3|°  above  the  horizon  in  the 
year  2140  b.c.  or  thereabouts,  when  they  w'ere  on  the  equinoctial  col¬ 
ure.*  But  if  I  am  right  in  taking  the  year  3300  b.c.  wdien  Alpha  Cen- 
tauri  shone  down  the  smaller  ascending  passage  in  southing,  the 
Pleiades  were  about  58r  only  above  the  horizon  when  southing,  and 
therefore  even  more  favorably  observable  from  the  great  meridional 
gallery. 

In  passing  I  may  note  that  at  this  time,  about  3300  years  before  our 
era,  the  equinoctial  point  (that  is,  the  point  wdiere  the  sun  passes  north 
of  the  equator,  and  the  year  begins  according  to  the  old  manner  of 
reckoning)  was  midway  between  the  horns  of  the  Bull.  So  that  then, 
and  then  alone,  a  poet  might  truly  speak  of  spring  as  the  time 

,  “  Candidas  auratis  aperit  quurn  coruibus  annum 

Taurus.” 

as  Virgil  incorrectly  did  (repeating  doubtless  some  old  tradition)  at  a 
later  time.  Even  Professor  Smyth  notices  the  necessity  that  the  pyra¬ 
mid  gallery  should  correspond  in  some  degree  with  such  a  date.  “  For/’ 
says  he,  there  have  been  traditions  for  long,  whence  arising  I  know 
not,  that  the  seven  overlappings  of  the  grand  gallery,  so  impressively 

*  This  date  is  sometimes  given  earlier,  but  wdien  account  is  taken  of  the  proper 
motion  of  these  stars  we  get  about  the  date  above  mentioned.  I  cannot  understand 
how  Dr.  Ball,  Astronomer  Royal  for  Ireland,  has  obtained  the  date  224S  b.  c.,  unless 
he  has  taken  the  proper  motion  of  Aicyone  the  -wrong  wray.  The  proper  motion  of 
this  star  during  the  last  4000  years  has  been  such  as  to  increase  the  star’s  distance 
from  the  equinoctial  colure ;  and  therefore,  of  course,  the  actual  interval  of  time 
since  the  star  was  on  tine  coliire  is  less  than  it  would  be  calculated  to  bo  if  the  proper 
motion  were  neglected. 
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described  by  Professor  Greaves,  had  something  to  do  with  the  Pleiades, 
S  proverbially  seven  stars  of  the  primeval  world.”  only  that  he 
considers  the  pyramid  related  to  memorial  not  observing  astronomy, 
•"of  an  earlier  date  than  Virgil’s.”  The  Pleiades  also,  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked.  were  scarcely  regarded  in  old  times  as  belonging  to  the  constel- 
lo*;™  nf  the  Bull  but  formed  a  separate  astensm.  .  ,  .  . 

The  upper  end  of  the  great  gallery  lies  very  near  the  vertical  axis  of 
the  pvramid  It  is  equidistant,  in  fact,  from  the  north  and  south 
edges'  of  the  pyramid  platform  at  this  level,  but  lies  somewhat  to  the 
east  of  the  trae  centre  of  this  platform.  One  can  racopnse  ^  certo 
convenience  in  this  arrangement,  for  the  actual  centre  of  platform 
■tvniiid  be  reouired  as  a  position  from  whence  observation  of  the  "  hole 
skv  could  be  made.  Observers  stationed  there  would  have  the  cardinal 
points  and  th“^ts  midway  between  them  defined  by  the  edges  and 
angles  of  the  square  platform,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  th  > 
were  displaced  from  the  centre.  Stationed  as  they  would  be  close  to 
the  mouth  of  the  gallery,  they  would  hear  the  fame  signalhngs  g^ven 
forth  by  the  observers  placed  at  various  parts  of  the  gallery  , 
doubt  one  chief  end  of  the  exact  time-observations  for  which  the 
gallery  was  manifestly  constructed,  would  be  to  enable  the  P'attorm 
observers  duly  to  record  the  time  when  various  phenomena  weie 

noticed  in  s.ny  p&rt  cf  tlie  li68,vens.  /  .  i  ia-i  fv,/a 

This  corresponds  well  with  the  statement  made  by  Proclus,  that  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  which,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  had  been  m 
existence  during  3600  years,  terminated  in  a  platform  up  n  which  th 
priests  made  their  celestial  observations.  The  last-named  historian  a  eg 
also  (Biblioth.  Hist.  Lib.  I.),  that  the  Egyptians  who  dmmed  to  be  the 
most  ancient  of  men,  professed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  s  tuabon  of 
the  earth,  the  risings  and  settings  of  stars,  to  have  arranged  the  orde 
of  days  and  months,  and  pretended  to  be  able  to  predict  future  events 
with  certainty,  from  their  observations  of  celestial  phenomena, 
think  that  it  is  in  this  association  of  astrology  with  astronomy  that  we 
find  the  explanation  of  what,  after  all,  remains  the  great  .mystery  of  _the 
pyramid-tire  fact,  namely,  that  all  the  passages,  ascending  pending 
and  horizontal,  constructed  with  such  extreme  care  and  at  tbe  cost  of 
so  much  labor,  in  the  interior  of  the  great  pyramid  we^  ev®n‘  *aUc5; 

1  (perhaps  not  very  long  after  their  construction)  to  be  closed  up.  I  reject 
rtteriy  the  idea  that  they  could  have  been  constructed  merely  as  memo¬ 
rials.  Sir  E.  Beckett,  who  seems  wil  ing  to  admit  t^s  concep 
tion,  rejects  the  notion  that  the  builders  of  the  PJramid  re¬ 
corded  “standard  measures  by  hiding  them  with  the  ntmo 
ino-enuity.”  Is  it  not  equally  absurd  to  imagine  that  they  recoided 
the  date  of  the  great  pyramid,  by  construction,  by  those  most  elabo¬ 
rately  concealed  passages?  Why  they  should  have  concealed  them 
after  constructing  them  so  carefully,  may  not  be  clear.  o  y 
part,  I  regard  the  theory  that  the  Pyramid  of  Suplns  was  built  for 
astrological  observations,  relating  to  the  life  of  that  monarch  only,  aa 
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affording  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  yet  advanced  of  the 
mysterious  circumstance  that  the  building  was  closed  up  after  his 
death.  Supposing  the  part  of  the  edifice  (fifty  layers  in  a  1),  which 
includes  the  ascending  and  descending  passages,  to  have  been  erected 
during  his  lifetime,  it  may  be  that  some  reverential  or  superstitious 
feeling  caused  his  successors,  or  the  priesthood,  to  regard  the  building 
as  sacred  after  his  dea'h — to  be  closed  up  therefore  and  completed  as 
a  perfect  pyramid,  polished  ad  unguem  from  its  pointed  summit  to  the 
lines  along  which  the  four  faces  met  the  smooth  pavement  round  its 
base.  We  might  thus  explain  why  each  monarch  required  his  own  as¬ 
trological  observatory  afterwards  to  become  his  tomb.  Re  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  certain  that  the  pyramids  were  constructed  for  astronomical 
observations ;  and  it  wrould,  I  conceive,  be  utterly  unreasonable  to  im¬ 
agine  that  the  costly  interior  fittings  and  arrangements,  “not  inferior, 
in  respect  of  curiosity  of  art  or  richness  #f  materials,  to  the  most  sump¬ 
tuous  and  magnificent  buildings,”  were  intended  to  subserve  no  other 
purpose  but  to  be  memorials  ;  and  that,  too,  not  until,  in  the  course  of 
thousands  of  years,  the  whole  mass  of  the  pyramid  had  begun  to  lose 
the  exactness  of  its  original  figure. 

R.  A.  Proctor,  in  Contemporary  llexiew. 


WILLIAM  BLACK. 

Mr.  William  Black  is  so  well  known  to  readers  of  light  liter¬ 
ature  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  him  as  a  favorite  novelist, 
although  no  living  writer  better  fills  that  particular  descrij)tion.  There 
may  be  greater  novelists,  but  Mr.  Black  is  essentially  a  favorite  with 
the  public.  In  “A  Daughter  of  Heth  ”  he  struck  a  delicate  yet  quite 
intelligible  chord  of  pathos,  and  won  his  position.  Everybody  knows 
that  touching,  dainty  romance  ;  it  has  moved  innumerable  hearts,  and 
made  people  laugh  and  cry  who  would  hardly  like  to  confess  that  a 
novel  could  so  affect  them.  Published  anonymously  in  1871,  the  book 
had  reached  its  eleventh  edition  in  the  following  year.  It  wTas  the  first 
of  Mr.  Black’s  books  that  won  such  exceptional  success ;  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  would  seem  that  that  strange  creature,  the  British  public,  has 
good  taste,  for  none  of  Mr.  Black’s  previous  works  are  quite  so  charm¬ 
ing  as  this  one,  wRieli  brought  him  his  great  popularity.  It  is  one  of 
those  unusual  novels  which  will  bear  several  readings  and  the  closest 
criticism  ;  it  is  too  real  to  be  quickly  exhausted.  Although  Mr.  Black 
could  not  remember  whether  his  heroine’s  hair  w*as  black  or  brown, 
making  it  “silky  brown”  in  one  place  and  black  later  on,  such  an  in¬ 
consistency  does  not  confuse  the  mental  picture  which  she  produces, 
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as  it  certainly  would  with  a  less  definite  heroine.  She  has  much  the 
same  effect  as  cer  ain  people  whom  one  occasionally  meets,  whose  faces 
are  all  expression,  and  whose  eyes  change  in  color  with  their  mood.  It 
seems  quite  probable  that,  if  one  knew  and  admired  Coquette  per¬ 
sonally,  one  might  be  unable  to  remember  the  color  of  her  hair. 

Mr.  Black  speaks  of  having  recognised  “  A  Laughter  of  Heth  ”  un¬ 
der  various  odd  disguises  in  later  novels  not  bearing  his  own  name. 
This  is  probable  enough,  for  the  reason  that  amateurs  in  any  profes¬ 
sion  always  suppose  the  most  perfect  work  to  be  the  easiest  to  imitate 
because  it  appears  so  simple.  “A  Daughter  of  Heth”  can  no  more  be 
imitated  with  any  success  than  any  piece  of  true  original  work  ever 
can  be.  It  has  several  merits  besides  its  originality,  which  place  it  out 
of  reach  of  imitation.  First  of  all,  the  author’s  style  has  become,  by 
long  practice,  simple,  with  the  simplicity  of  which  only  a  good  writer 
is  capable.  Then,  every  character  in  the  book  is  a  living  individual.  It 
is  impossible  to  read  fifty  pages  of  it  without  feeling  vividly  impressed 
with  the  individualities  of  the  entire  group  of  dramatis  jiersonce,  even 
to  the  servants  in  the  house. 

How  vronderfully  familiar  seem  Andrew  and  Leezibeth  when  one 
looks  again  at  the  pages  in  which  they  first  appear ! 

“Andrew  thought  it  was  none  of  his  business.  Had  his  companion 
been  an  ordinarily  sober  and  discreet  young  woman,  he  would  not  have 
allowed  her  to  talk  so  familiarly  with  this  graceless  young  nobleman; 
but,  said  the  minister’s  man  to  himself,  they  were  well  met.” 

“They  jabbered  away  in  their  foreign  lingo,”  said  Andrew  that 
evening  to  his  wife  Leezibeth,  the  housekeeper,  “and  I’m  thinking  it 
was  siccan  a  language  as  was  talked  in  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  And  he 
was  a’  smiles  and  she  was  a’  smiles ;  and  they  seemed  to  think  nae 
shame  of  themselves,  goin’  through  a  decent  country  side.  It’s  a  dis¬ 
pensation,  Leezibeth  ;  that’s  what  it  is — a  dispensation — this  hussey 
comin’  amang  us  wi’  her  French  silks  and  her  satins,  and  her  deevlish 
licence  o’  talking  like  a  play-actor.” 

“Andrew,  my  man,”  said  Leezibeth,  with  a  touch  of  spite  (for  she 
had  become  rather  a  partisan  of  the  stranger),  “  she’ll  no  be  the  only 
lang  tongue  we  hae  in  the  parish.  And  what  ails  ye  at  her  talking, 
if  ye  dinna  understand  it  ?  As  for  her  silks  and  her  satins,  the  queen 
on  the  throne  couldna  set  them  off  better.” 

“Didna  I  tell  ye?”  said  Andrew  eagerly,  “the  carnal  eye  is  at¬ 
tracted  already.  She  has  cuist  her  wiles  owre  ye,  Leezibeth.  It’s  a 
temptation.” 

“Will  the  body  be  quiet?”  said  Leezibeth,  with  rising  anger;  “he’s 
fair  out  o’  his  wits  to  think  that  a  woman  come  to  my  time  o’  life 
should  think  o’  silks  and  satins  for  mysel’.  ’Deed,  Andrew,  there’s  no 
fear  o’  my  spending  siller  on  finery,  when  ye  never  see  a  bawbee  with¬ 
out  running  for  an  auld  stocking  to  put  it  in.” 

Oddly  enough,  Andrew  was  the  only  one  of  the  household  who  ap¬ 
prehended  any  evil  from  the  arrival  of  the  young  girl  who  had  come 
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to  pass  her  life  among  people  very  dissimilar  from  herself.  The  sim¬ 
plicity  and  frankness  of  her  manner  towards  Lord  Earlshope  he  exag¬ 
gerated  into  nothing  short  of  licence;  and  his  “  dour  ”  imagination 
had  already  perceived  in  her  some  strange  resemblance  to  the  Scarlet 
Woman,  the  Mother  of  Abominations,  who  sai  on  the  s^venblls  and 
mocked  at  the  saints.  Andrew  was  a  m orb'd  aud  morose  man,  of  Se- 
ceder  descent,  and  he  had  inherited  a  tinge  or  the  oM  Ca^eromaii  feei- 
,  ing,  not  often  met  with  nowadays.  He  Pelt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  be 
a  sort  of  living  protest  in  the  manse  agaiust  the  temporising  rnd  feeble 
condition  of  theological  opinion  he  found  there.  He  looked  upon  Mr. 
Cassilis  as  little  else  than  a  “  Moderate and  even  made  bold,  upon 
rare  occasious,  to  confront  the  Minister  himself. 

“Andrew,”  said  Mr,  Cassilis  one  day,  “you  are  a  rebellious  servant, 
and  one  that  would  intemporately  disturb  the  peace  o’  the  Church.” 

“  In  nowise,  Minister;  in  nowise,”  retorted  Andrew,  with  firmness. 
“  But  in  maitters  spiritual  I  will  yield  obedience  to  no  man.  There  is 
but  one  King  in  Sion,  sir,  for  a’  that  a  dominant  and  Era>tian  Estay- 
blishment  may  say.” 

Fascinating  as  is  Coquette  herself,  one  yet  lingers  over  these  other 
characters.  There  is  here  none  of  that  style  of  writing  which  seems  to 
be  copied  from  tbe  “starring”  system  of  the  theatres,  by  which  if  one, 
or  at  the  utmost  two,  of  the  characters  are  carefully  represented,  the 
rest  are  mere  names  and  dummies.  Mr.  Black  has  taken  the  trouble, 
in  this  exquisite  novel,  to  make  the  picture  complete :  the  men 
and  women  in  it,  one  and  alb  are  actual  men  and  women. 
One  can  see  by  some  of  the  sketches  of  Raphael  and  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  that  those  great  artists  often,  in  com  eencing  to  draw  a 
figure,  actually  worked  out  its  ana  omy,  and  satisfied  themselves  that 
its  very  skeleton  was  correct  before  they  clothed  it  in  the  beauty  of  flesh. 
There  is  this  kind  of  reality  in  the  characters  of  “  A  Daughter  of  Heth;” 
the  result  is  that  it  appears  to  be  the  lightest  and  most  amusing  of 
novels,  so  perfectly  natural  is  it.  This,  which  makes  the  book  so  re¬ 
markable,  is  bv  no  means  a  characteristic  of  all  William  Black’s  work. 
A  brief  story  such  as  “Lady  Silverdale’s  Sweetheart”  written  in  the 
st  le  of  “A  Daughter  of  Heth,”  would  have  been  a  gem,  even  if  it  had 
retained  its  disagreeable  featured.  But  it  has  none  of  the  clear  intensity 
which  makes  Coquette  a  character  before  six  sentences  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  about  her.  There  are  no  individuals  in  “  Ladv  Silverdale’s  Sweet- 
heart,”  only  shadowy  outlines.  Perhaps  Mr.  Black  might  might  say 
that  he  is  not  to  blame  for  tiiis.  Coquette  and  her  uncle  the  Scorch 
minister,  and  her  cousin  the  Whaup,  were  full  of  life  ;n  cnemseives ; 
while  in  Ladv  Silverdale  and  her  Sweetheart  there  was  next  to  nothing 
to  represent.  A  novelist  may  say  this,  and  perhaps  justly  :  but  it  is  a 
great  question  whether,  as  these  eidolons,  or  flesh  and  blood  phantoms, 
are  naturally  obscure,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  so. 

Mr.  Black,  being  very  popular,  is  also,  as  a  naturae  consequence, 
very  much  reviewed  ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  everything  good  or  ill. 
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that  can  be  said  about  his  books  has  been  said.  Mr.  Black  observes 
that  the  Saturday  Review  consider. d  “Three  Feathers”  a  very  good 
book,  and  that  the  Spectator,  appearing  on  the  same  day  pronounced  it  to 
be  a  very  bad  book.  This  kind  of  thi  g  inevitably  produces  a  hopeless 
effect  upon  an  author  ;  he  has  to  give  up  attending  to  reviewers.  Mr. 
Black  was  at  one  time  accused  of  limiting  himself  to  pictures  of  artistic 
life  too  closely.  Now  it  is  said  that  his  books  are  too  much  devoted  to 
yachting  and  to  life  in  the  Highlands.  There  are  many  good  excuses 
for  Mr.  Black’s  frequent  descriptions  of  yachting  life.  One  is,  that  ho 
has  admirable  power  in  bringing  before  us  the  storms  and  smiles  of  the 
s  a  ;  and  another  is,  that  from  a  dramatic  point  of  view  a  ya  ht  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  thing.  If  all  your  impor  ant  charact  rs  are  on  board,  you  have 
your  story  isolated  from  the  world,  and  surrounded  only  by  a  frame  of 
picturesque  sea-life.  People  are  so  much  thrown  together  who  are  at 
sea  in  one  vessel,  that  it  appears  natural  for  emotions  to  be  hurried  and 
intense. 

How  isolated  from  all  the  world  beyond  that  little  circle  which  is  so 
changed  by  her  presence,  seems  poor  Coquette  in  Lord  Harlshope’s 
yacht ! 

“  Sunset  in  the  wild  Loch  Schairaig.  Far  up  amid  the  shoulders  and 
peaks  of  Garsven  there  were  hashes  of  flame  and  the  glow  of  the  western 
skies,  with  here  and  there  a  beam  of  ruddy  and  misty  light,  touching  the 
summits  of  the  mountains  in  the  east ;  but  down  here,  in  the  black  and 
desolate  lake,  the  bare  and  riven  rocks  showed  their  fantastic  forms  in 
a  cold  grey  twilight.  There  was  a  murmur  of  streams  in  the  stillness, 
and  the  hollow*  silence  was  broken  from  time  to  time  by  the  call  of  wild 
fowl.  Otherwise  the  desolate  scene  was  as  silent  as  death,  and  the  only 
moving  thing  abroad  was  the  red  light  in  the  cloud.  The  Caroline  lay 
motionless  in  the  dark  water.  As  the  sunset  fell  the  mountains  seemed 
to  grow  larger;  the  twisted  and  precipitous  cliffs  that  shot  down  into 
the  sea  grew  more  and  more  distant,  while  a  pale  blue  vapour  gathered 
here  and  there,  as  if  the  sp  rits  of  the  mountains  vrere  advancing  under 
a  veil. 

“Oddly  enough,  the  terror  of  Coquette  had  largely  subsided  when  the 
Coroline  had  cast  anchor.  She  regarded  the  gloomy  shores  with  aver¬ 
sion  and  distrust,  but  she  no  longer  trembled.  Indeed,  the  place  seemed 
to  exercise  some  fascination  over  her ;  for,  'while  all  the  others  were 
busy  with  their  owoi  affairs,  she  did  not  cease  to  scan  with  strange  and 
wondering  eyes  the  sombre  stretch  of  water,  the  picturesque  and  deso¬ 
late  shore,  and  the  mystic  splendours  of  the  twilight  overhead.”  In  the 
midst  of  this  strange  sad  scenery  comes  the  crisis  of  Coquette’s  life, 
when  she  confesses  her  love  for  Lord  Earlshope.  How  intense  it 
makes  the  simple  coloring  of  that  unhappy  interview,  the  desolate  sur¬ 
roundings  which  are  in  themselves  enough  to  terrify  the  bright  natured 
girl.  The  description  of  them,  too,  is  so  line,  that  it  lingers  in  the  mind. 

Mr.  Black  probably  puts  some  of  the  reviewers  out  of  humor  with 
his  sea  voyages  by  one  very  cruel  trait  which  he  exhibits,  and  that  is  a 
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considerable  contempt  for  bad  sailors.  lie  may  be  right ;  perhaps  there 
is  soinetk:ug  intrinsically  meritorious  in  being  at  home  upon  the  blue 
waters :  if  so,  how  charming  that  a  thing  so  enjoyable  should  be  also 
virtuous !  However,  whether  he  is  praised  or  blamed  probably  Mr. 
Black  will  give  little  heed.  When  an  author  has  been  at  wo.k  so  1  ng, 
opinions  begin  to  pall  upon  him.  Mr.  Black  seems  to  have  arri  ved  at 
this  indifferent  state,  for,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  has  “discovered  that 
the  only  reasonable  way  of  Lving  for  a  human  being,  is  to  do  his  own 
work  in  his  own  way,  and  to  leave  opinion  about  it  to  the  various  voices 
that  first  contradict  themselves  and  then  fade  into  thin  air.”  It  is  well 
when  a  man  who  has  good  work  in  him  has  resolved  to  follow  his  own 
light,  for  he  who  follows  public  opinion  is  pursuing  a  will  o’  the  wisp. 
Public  favour  appeal's  to  have  a  higher  intelligence  :  a  book  must  have- 
some  merit  to  attain  absolute  success.  This  “A  Daughter  of  Heth”  has 
obtained  most  markedly,  and,  as  we  have  said,  in  quite  a  different  degree 
from  any  of  Mr.  Blacks  former  novels,  notwithstanding  that  some,  of 
the  reviewers  take  to  themselves  the  credit  of  having  discovered  a  new 
power  in  the  literary  world  when  Mr.  Black’s  first  novel  “Love  or 
Marriage  ”  appeared.  Fortunately,  critics  do  not  rule  absolutely, 
although  thev  trv  very  hard  to  look  as  if  they  did.  It  is  some  consoia- 
tion  to  an  author  who  has  to  face  the  contradictory  voices  of  the  press 
that  his  final  appeal  is  to  that  higher  power,  the  favour  of  Mr.  Mudie’s 
subscribers,  and  after  them  of  the  freer  multitude  who  buy  books  in  one 
volume.  The  several  charming  novels  which  Mr.  Black  has  produced 
since  “A  Daughter  of  Heth  ”  have  had  still  greater  success;  and  he 
has  now  so  distinctly  been  approved  by  the  public  ^oice  that  he  can 
afford  to  disregard  individual  critics. 

There  is  a  similarity  in  the  central  idea  of  “A  Daughter  of  Heth” 
and  ‘  ‘A  Princess  of  Thule :  ”  in  both  is  a  sweet-uatured  woman  taken 
out  of  her  own  natural  surroundings,  and  vainly  endeavouring  to  adapt 
herself  to  something  wholly  different  and  very  irksome ;  while  the  books 
vary  altogether  in  detail.  The  heroines  are  not  dissimilar,  when  their 
difference  in  accent  and  mannerism  and  education  have  been  allowed  for. 
Sheila  loves  th  sea  and  the  wild  birds,  and  takes  interest  in  all  the  vivid 
details  of  out-of-door  life,  while  Coquette  lives  in  her  music.  But  both, 
with  all  their  spirit  and  powder,  are  submissive,  patient,  and  anxious  to 
please  the  tyrants  who  govern  them  in  their  exile.  Sheila,  when  she 
submissively  llows  her  hair  to  be  re-arranged  according  to  the  fancy 
of  her  husband’s  disagreeable  old  aunt,  is  in  the  same  mood  as  is 
Coquette,  when  she  is  wiUing  to  give  uo  her  very  religion  if  she  can 
only  please  the  people  about  her.  Both  suffer  from  the  narrowness  of 
the  circle  into  which  they  are  put ;  Sheila  from  the  stiff  conventionality 
of  London  life,  Coquette  from  the  hard  Puritanism  of  a  northern 
village  atmosphere.  But  there  is  no  character  in  “A  Princess  of  Thule” 
half  so  real  as  the  “  Whaup :  ”  nor  is  there  the  humour  which  the  old 
servants  in  “A  Daughter  of  Heth  ”  supply  so  admirably  to  balance  the 
keen  pathos  of  the  book.  There  is  an  amusing,  sturdy,  rough  man- 
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servant  in  the  “Three  Feathers,”  of  the  same  order  as  the  servants  at 
the  Manse.  Mr.  Black  being  the  happy  possessor  of  that  power  of 
strong  humorous  description,  should,  in  mercy  towards  the  general 
melancholy  of  human  living,  give  us  as  much  of  it  as  his  work  will 
bear.  And  no  tenderness  or  pathos  will  lose  by  the  contrast.  In 
“Madcap  Violet”  there  is  a  ne  d  of  this  racy  humour.  Mr.  Black  is 
of  opinion  that  this  book  cont  ins  som*j  of  his  best  work ;  so  it  may, 
but  that  work  loses  something  of  its  delicacy  of  colour  for  want  of  that 
vigorous  contrast  of  character  which  is  so  fascinating  in  “A  Daughter 
of  Heth.”  Mr.  Black’s  earlier  books  vary  very  much  in  merit.  “  Love 
or  Marriage”  Mr.  Black  says,  he  has  not  read  since  it  was  written  in 
18G8.  and  that  he  has  now  only  a  “  vague  impression  that  it  aimed  at 
the  reconstruction  of  the  whole  social  system.”  Probably,  if  he  did 
take  the  trouble  to  read  this  first  essay  of  his,  he  would  not  find  it 
very  interesting.  His  capacity  for  construction  and  power  of  language 
have  been  developed  very  largely  since  then. 

“  In  Silk  Attire,”  which  followed  “Love  or  Marriage,”  is  a  far  better 
book,  but  it  has  not  the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  later  wor  .  Mr. 
Black  seems  to  think  that  book  had  more  succ  ss  than  it  deserved,  as 
“Kilmeny,”  which  came  after  it,  had  less.  Certainly  “  Kilmeny  ”  is  of 
a  different  order :  it  is  infinitely  more  delicate,  and  more  charming.  It 
is  wanting  in  clearness,  but  it  has  a  delightful  colour,  a  soft  atmosphere 
which  was  the  presage  of  the  beauty  of  “A  Daughter  of  Heth.” 
“  Kilmeny”  is  very  delicious  to  those  who  like  to  read  dreamily,  but  it  is 
wanting  in  that  element  of  popularity,  an  intelligible  and  exciting  plot. 
Then  came  “A  Daughter  of  Heth,”  and  after  that  the  “Three 
Feathers.”  Well,  as  to  this  book,  which  of  the  reviewers  was  right  ? 
is  it  good,  or  is  it  bad  ?  A  matter  of  taste.  To  those  readers  who  like 
a  love  story  pure  and  simple  the  “  Three  Feathers”  will  be  very  pleasant 
reading.  It  contains  some  of  those  bright  touches  of  scenery  which 
always  make  Mr.  Black’s  books  delightful.  There  are  one  or  two  features 
in  the  story1  not  common  to  the  regular  romance;  as,  for  instance,  that 
the  beautiful  one  of  two  sisters  has  no  adventures  at  all,  but  is 
absorbed  in  attending  to  the  love  affairs  of  the  other,  who,  by  contrast, 
i->  supposed  to  be  almost  plain.  “  Wenna,”  iT '.the  “  Three  Feathers”  is  the 
nearest  approach  Mr.  Black  has  attempted  to  the  Jane  Eyre  type  of 
heroine,  the  little,  plain  woman,  all  fire  and  character — that  heroine  who 
came  as  a  glorious  relief  after  the  inevitable  almond-eyed  beauties  of 
the  old-fashioned  romances,  and  who  has  now,  alas!  been  travestied 
into  the  nasty,  immoral,  green-eyed  creatures  who  come  up  as  flowers 
in  our  light  literature.  Mr.  Black  has  a  gentlemanly  preference  for  a 
really  handsome  heroine,  who  looks  well  under  all  circumstances,  who 
has  a  fine  figure,  splendid  hair,  extraordinary  eyes,  and  in  the  case  of 
Madcap  Violet  even  undisguisab.y  beautifm  arms.  It  is  of  course 
patently  trae  that  plain  women  are  capable  often  of  greater  powers  of 
fascination  than  pret.y  ones,  and  that  they  have  their  fill  of  romance. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  as  the  novelist  has  to  deal  with  the  effects  of 
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character,  and  can  but  poorly  represent  the  beauty  he  admires,  it  is 
rather  odd  that  he  should  as  a  rule  make  beauty  a  sine  qua  non  for  his 
heroine.  S  >  it  is,  however  ;  and  Mr.  Black  is  no  excep  ion  to  this 
rule  ;  he  does  not  care  for  abnormalities ;  he  prefers  physical  beauty, 
and  physical  health.  He  is  the  very  opposite  pole  to  such  a  writer  as 
Wilkie  Collins,  who  can  devote  himself  to  chronicle  the  loves  of  a 
blind  girl  and  a  blue  man,  or  the  unhallowed  attachment  of  a  horrible 
creature  like  Miserri  i  us  Dexter  for  a  woman  who  is  not  only  an- 
other  man’s  wife  but  is  very  ugly.  Mr.  Black  admits  us  to  no  chamber 
of  horrors.  If  he  is  tragic  or  pathetic,  he  is  also  very  wholesome. 

Doubtless  his  genuine  passion  for  ont-of-door  life  has  helped  to  make 
him  a  wholesome  writer.  A  man’s  eyes  must  be  tolerably  clear  if  he 
can  love  to  face  the  openness  of  sea  and  sky.-  Although  born  actually 
in  the  town  of  Glasgow,  he  very  t  arlv  emancipated  himself  from  town 
life.  He  was  fond  both  of  rowing  and  of  walking  :  he  belonged  to 
rowing  clubs,  and  would  walk  sometimes  such  a  distance  as  from 
Glasgow  to  Edinburgh.  Although  his  boyish  water  adventures  must 
have  been  upon  the  river  Clyde  principally,  it  is  evident  that  the  sea 
itself  has  always  been  his  true  love.  He  has  never  been  sea-sick  in  his 
life,  and  never  having  experienced  the  sensation,  has  small  mercy  for 
those  who  have.  Under  these  circumstances,  and,  as  certainly  it  is 
more  graceful  not  to  be  sea-sick,  we  must  endeavour  to  lorgive  Mr. 
Black’s  heroes  and  heroines  for  being  all  born  with  sea-legs  as  good  as 
his  own,  while  only  the  villains  suffer  from  the  caprices  of  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Black  considers  it  quite  unnecessary  that  any  one  should  suffer 
from  sea-sickness,  and  avows  that,  “  H  there  is  one  thing  on  earth  that, 
he  is  proud  of,  it  is  getting  tender  subjects  on  board  a  yacht,  and  forcing 
them  to  keep  well  in  spite  of  themselves.”  Mr.  Black  possesses  an 
infallible  recipe  for  this,  with  which  he  has  certainly  effected  some 
cures,  but,  as  it  is  said  Mr.  Black  is  himself  intending  to  give  the 
recipe  in  question  to  the  world  in  next  month’s  CornhiU ,  we  v,  ill  leave 
him  to  impart  this  great  and  valu  ble  secret  to  the  world  in  his  own 
langn  ige. 

It  is  quite  a  characteristic  of  Mr.  Bla  k,  and  a  feature  in  his  life,  that 
he  is  as  much  at  home  on  the  water  as  on  land,  and  knows  all  about  the 
ma  agement  of  a  vessel.  He  may  be  described  as  a  daring  yachtsman  ; 
last  year  he  went  out  in  a  dreadful  storm,  when  no  one  else  would 
venture,  and  steered  his  own  ship.  Although  he  has  travelled  on  the 
Continent,  giving  us  good  proof  in  ‘‘In  Silk  Attire  ”  that  he  appreciated 
the  Black  Forest — though  he  has  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  our  American  cousins  at  home  and  faced  the  American 
interviewer — yet  he  has  plainly  never  been  able  to  supplant  his  love  of 
Scotland.  He  goes  to  the  west  coast  year  after  year,  dwelling  upon  the 
scenery,  which  seems  to  have  a  great  effect  upon  him.  He  has  always 
been  fond  of  the  society  of  artists,  probably  because  he  has  something 
of  the  painter’s  peculiar  appreci  tion  of  external  beauty.  His  de-crip- 
fcions  of  scenery  give  to  his  writings  a  value  and  po  ition  all  their  own  ; 
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he  sees  so  much,  [fc  is  said  that  Mr.  -Swinburne  is  a  great  admir  r  of 
his  descriptions  of  scenery  ;  indeed  it  is  no  wonder  if  poets  condescend 
to  read  romances  which  contain  such  word  painting  as  this  .  .  .  .  “  tho 
twilight  of  the  tall  pines  aim:st  shut  out  the  red  flames  of  the  morning 
over  their  peaks.  The  soft,  succulent,  yellow  moss  was  heavy  with 
dew,  and  so  were  the  ferns  and  the  stoneberry  bushes.  A  dense  carpet 
of  this  low  brushwood  deadened  ihe  sound  of  their  progress  ;  and  they 
advanced,  silent  as  phantoms,  into  the  dim  recesses  of  the  wood. 
Here  and  there  occurred  an  opening  or  clearance,  with  a  few  felled 
%trees  lying  about ;  then  they  struggled  through  a  wilderness  of  young 
fir  and  cak,  and  finally  came  to  a  tract  of  the  forest  where  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  as  far  as  the  eve  could  reach  but  innumerable  tail 
trunks,  coated  writh  the  yellow  and  grey  lichens  of  many  years,  branch¬ 
less  almost  to  their  summit,  and  rising  from  a  level  plain  of  damp 
green  moss.  There  was  not  even  the  sound  of  a  bird,  or  of  a  falling 
leaf,  to  break  the  intense  silen  e  of  the  place  ;  nor  was  there  the 
shadow  of  any  living  thing  to  be  seen  down  those  long,  narrow'  avenues 

between  the  closely-growing  stems  of  the  trees . The  sun  came 

out  ....  and  soon  there  wrere  straggling  lanes  of  g  Td  running  down 
into  the  blue  twilight  of  the  distance  ;  while  the  heat  seemed  to  have 
suddenly  awakened  a  drowsy  hum  mi  g  of  insect  life.  Now  and  then 
a  brightly-plumaged  jay  w'ould  flash  through  the  trees,  screaming 
hoarsely ;  and  then  again  the  same  dead  hot  stillness  prevailed.  Is 
v/as  in  this  perfect  silence  that  a  living  thing  stole  out  of  some  short 
bushes  and  sofily  made  its  way  over  the  gol  ,en  and  green  moss  until 
it  caught  sight  of  Will.  Then  it  cocked  up  its  head,  and  calmly  re¬ 
garded  him  with  a  cold,  glassy,  curious  stare.  The  moment  it  lifted  its 
head  he  saw  that  it  wras  a  fox,  not  reddish-brown,  but  blackish-g  ev, 
with  extraordinary  bright  eyes ;  and  as  they  had  been  specially  invited 
to  shoot  foxes — which  are  of  no  use  for  hunting  purposes,  and  do  much 
damage  in  the  Black  Forest — he  instinctively  put  up  his  gun.  As  in¬ 
stinctively  he  put  it  down  again. 

“  ‘My  old  prejudices  are  too  strong,’  he  said;  wherewith  he  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  lifting  a  lump  of  dried  wood,  and  hurling  it  at  the 
small  animal,  w’hich  now  slunk  awray  in  another  directi  n.” 

Here  is  another  glimpse  of  the  Black  Forest — a  glimpse  so  real  that  one 
scents  the  woodland  odours  :  “In  process  of  time  they  left  the  soft  blue 
breadth  of  the  lake  behind  them,  and  found  th -mselves  in  the  valley 
leading  up  to  the  Feldburg.  Grate  struck  an  independent,  zigzag 
course  up  the  hill’s  side,  clambering  up  rocky  slopes,  cutting  through 
patches  of  forest,  an  1  so  on,  until  they  found  themselves  on  the  high 
mountain  road  leading  to  their  destination.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  of 
the  carriage ;  and  so  they  went  on  alone,  into  the  silence  of  the  tall 
pines,  while  the  valley  beneath  them  gradually  grew  wider,  and  the 
horizon  beyond  grew  more  and  more  distant.  Now  they  were  really  in 
the  Black  Forest  of  the  old  romances — not  the  low-lying  districts,  where 
the  trees  are  of  modern  growth,  but  up  in  the  rocky  wiid±rness  where 
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the  magnificent  trunks  wer  encrusted  and  coated  with  lichens  of  im¬ 
memorial  age — where  the  spongy  yellow-green  moss,  here  and  there  of 
a  dull  crimson,  would  let  a  man  sink  to  the  waist — where  the  wild  pro¬ 
fusion  of  underwood  was  rank  and  strong  with  the  heat  of  the  sun  and 
the  mo  sture  of  innumerable  streams  trickling  down  their  rocky  chan- 
nels  in  the  hillside — where  the  yellow  light,  falling  between  the  splen¬ 
did  stems  or  the  trees,  glimmered  away  down  the  narrow  avenues,  and 
seemed  t  '*  conjure  up  strange  forms  and  faces  out  of  the  still  brush¬ 
wood  and  the  fantastic  grey  lichens  which  hung  everywhere  around. 
Several  times  a  cock  capercailzie,  with  twro  or  three  hens  nder  his  nro- 

-  t  '  X 

tection,  wculd  rise  with  a  prodigious  noise  and  disappear  in  the  green 
darkness  overhead:  occasionally  a  mouutain-hare  Hew  past.” 

There  is  much  of  this  charming  bright  description  in  “The  Strange 
Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,”  which  Mr.  Kuskin  well  describes  as  “  a  very 
delightful  and  wise  book  of  its  kind.”  “  Madcap  Violet,”  too,  is  full  of 
delicacy  and  sweetness.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  ‘ 1  Macleod  of 
Dare  ”  is  not  altogether  the  best  specimen  of  Mr.  Black’s  work.  It  has 
not  the  light-hearted  gaiety  of  some  of  the  slighter  stories,  certainly. 
It  is  full  of  sadness  and  distress. 

It  is  a  strange  bitter-sweet  poem  of  modern  life.  It  is  a  story  of 
to-day  ;  yet  it  is  utterly  romantic.  Mr.  Black  has  caught  that  delicate 
spirit  of  romance,  which,  to  dimmer  eyes,  would  seem  to  have  flown 
before  our  matter-of-fact  nineteenth  century  life.  He  sees  that  it  is 
still  with  us  ;  that  the  human  heart  is  still  passionate  :  that  lovers’  eyes 
still  brim  with  tears  of  unreasoning  sadness  ;  that  the  world  is  as  mys¬ 
teriously  beautiful  as  in  the  old  days  of  Arthurian  romance.  “Mac¬ 
leod  of  Dare  ”  is  full  of  nature,  not  only  in  the  seas  and  skies,  but  in 
the  human  souls  wdiose  life  romance  is  told  so  simply  ;  there  is  a  weird 
sense  of  the  inevitable  differences  between  human  temperaments : 


Darken d  true  and  tender  is  the  North, 

And  bright  and  fierce  and  fickle  is  the  South. 

Just  at  the  white  heather  and  the  red  rose  are  differently  planned 
by  Nature,  so  are  the  Highland  Chief  and  the  Boseleaf  whom  he  loves. 
To  those  who  have  grown  sick  of  that  dead  level  of  monotony  and 
mediocrity  which  town  life  produces,  “Macleod  of  Dare”  is  like  a 
i  reath  of  strong  fresh  air.  The  readers  who  object  to  the  tragic  end 
of  the  story  have  only  read  half  the  book ;  they  have  missed  the 
writing  between  the  lines.  As  a  mere  narrative  it  seems  a  sad  ending ; 
there  is  perhaps  rather  too  strong  a  tone  of  tragedy.  But  a  soul  so 
intense  as  Keith  Macleod’s  must  either  live  or  die ;  he  cannot  con¬ 
sent  to  exist ;  and  in  h  s  death  what  so  natural  as  that  he  should 
crush  the  fluttering  roseleaf  in  his  hand  ?  Keith  Macleod  is  as  real 
as  the  rock  on  which  his  castle  stands  ;  his  moods  as  natural  as 
those  of  the  sea  he  loves.  You  can  no  more  And  fault  with  his 
disposition  than  you  would  with  that  of  a  sea-gull.  He  is  natural. 
So,  if  it  comes  to  that,  is  the  Hoseleaf,  after  her  own  fashion — for 
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ft  is  a  question  whether  an  artificial  life  is  not  as  necessary  and 
healthy  for  some  human  bein  s  as  what  we  call  a  natural  life,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  is  to  others.  But  the  development  of  this 
character  is  too  painful  to  linger  over  ;  one  can  only  turn  away  from 
it  with  a  sigh.  I  he  quaint  mixture  of  Highland  spirit  and  tradition 
with  modern  modes  of  life  in  that  part  of  the  book  in  which  Macleod 
carries  off  his  bride,  is  most  origi  al.  The  actual  failure  of  the  attempt 
to  bring  the  old  spirit  of  conquest  by  force  to  act  upon  a  modern  crea¬ 
ture  like  the Itoseleaf  is  so  natural:  she  cannot,  like  Flora  Macdonald’s 
mother,  love  her  chief  for  his  wild  tenacity  of  purpose.  She  only 
hates  him  for  thwarting  her  will. 

The  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  in  this  book  are  indeed  wonder¬ 
ful.  Nothing  can  be  more  exquisite  and  truly  poetic  in  feeling  than 
the  pictures  it  contains  of  the  varied  beauties  of  sea  and  sky  and 
moorland.  The  'whole  book  breathes  the  very  scents  and  odours  of  the 
open  air.  One  thing  is  becoming  very  noticeable  in  Mr.  Black’s  writ¬ 
ing  :  he  will  describe  Kensington  Gardens  as  carefully  as  a  storm  at 
sea :  he  omits  nothing,  and,  like  a  true  artist,  he  can  see  the  beauties 

of  a  citv  street  as  well  as  those  of  a  moorland.  Turner  learned  to  love 

%/ 

effects  of  sky  and  water  upon  the  margin  of  our  town-defiled 
“  coffee-coloured  ”  Thames.  Wherever  there  is  light  and  shade  the 
artist  can  see  beauty  ;  and  so  writh  Mr.  Black :  he  will  attract  your  at¬ 
tention  to  the  prettiness  of  the  red  chimney-pots  against  the  blue  sky 
in  a  London  street.  He  is  by  no  means  the  first  artist  who  ha admired 
them ;  but  it  takes  an  artist  to  notice  a  beautv  of  this  sort.  Another 
peculiar  feature  in  Mr.  Black’s  mode  of  observation  is  illustrated 
rather  specially  in  “Macleod  of  Bare.’’  To  him  the  phenomena  of 
nature  are  events,  apart  from  any  special  effect  upon  human  lives. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Blackmore  is  the  only  other  living  writer  w'ho  has  that 
same  peculiar  power  of  making  a  storm  or  a  sunrise,  or  a  fall  of  sir  >w, 
impart  a  thrill  of  apprehension  and  interest  to  the  reader  apart  from 
the  human  concerns  of  the  book.  To  other  authors  nature  is  only 
important  in  so  far  as  her  storms  or  calms  actually  affect  human 
affairs.  Charles  Beade  can  describe  a  storm  at  sea  with  some  force  and 
excitement ;  but  a  storm  would  have  no  place  in  his  book,  unless  a  wreck 
were  necessaiy.  Now.  to  Mr.  Black  it  was  plain  the  events  of  nature  are 
vivid  events  in  themselves,  and  their  effect  upon  the  human  mind  is,  to 
him,  a  great  reality.  In  these  days,  when  such  dense  masses  of  human 
beings  live  for  the  great  part  of  their  time  within  four  walls  and  amid  the 
surroundings  of  the  city,  we  may  almost  regard  as  apostles  of  truth 
those  writers  who  remind  us  of  the  great  elements  which  make  up  the 
natural  world,  and  who,  without  using  nature,  after  the  fashion  of  some 
modern  poets,  as  a  mere  ornament  to  their  writing,  can  bring  her  viv¬ 
idly  before  us.  She  is  our  mother  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  much  men¬ 
tal  heal i h  is  lost  by  not  staying  long  enough  to  read  her  lessons.  Tho 
strength  of  the  sea  air  enters  into  the  soul  as  well  as  into  the  lungs. 
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With  regard  to  his  personal  career,  Mr.  Black  himself  is  the  best  au¬ 
thority,  and  as  he  has  given  some  account  of  it  in  a  humorous  auto¬ 
biography  which  he  wrote  for  “The  Portrait,”  we  cannot  do  bet  er 
than  quote  his  own  words: — “I  am  informed,  on  what  I  hold  to  be  ex¬ 
cellent  authority,  that  I  was  bora  in  Gl  isgow,  on  either  the  13th  or 
loth  of  November,  1841, — the  precise  day  is  not  a  point  likely  to  drive 
the  world  into  convulsions  of  dispute.  I  never  had  any  systematised 
vdtiou  to  sp^ak  of  :  but  I  managed  to  pick  up  a  vast  array  of 
smatterings— a  crude  and  cmfused  jumble  of  hydraulics,  Latin  verbs, 
vegetable  physiology,  Czerny’,  Exercises  for  the  Piano,  and  a  r'ozen 
other  things  :  a  perhaps  not  unnatural  outcome  of  all  which  was  that 
I  found  myself  engaged,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  on  a  translation  of 
Livy  which  was  to  excel  in  literary  accuracy  anything  the  world  ha  i 
ever  seen  before  ;  on  the  formation  of  a  complete  collection  of  British 
flowering  plants — the  grasses  and  cryptogams  were  a  trifle  beyond  me  ; 
and  on  the  construction — on  paper — of  a  machine  which  should  de¬ 
monstrate  the  possibility  of  perpetual  motion.  The  translation  of  Livy 
did  not  get  beyond  half  a  book  or  so.:  that  monument  of  learning  is 
at  the  disposal  of  any  publisher  who  will  pay  for  it.  The  perpetual- 
motion  machine  was  never  forwarded  to  the  Boyal  Society;  but  its 
phantom  on  paper  at  least  succeeded  in  puzzling  a  good  many  worthy 
persons,  who  could  only  bring  against  it  the  objection  that  in  time 
friction  would  destroy  the  mechanism — a  puerile  and  vulgar  argument. 
The  scant  herbarium  remains  to  this  day;  a  poor  enough  treasure- 
house  of  botanical  lore,  but  a  rich  treasure-house  of  memories— 
memories  of  innumerable  and  healthful  wanderings  by  hill  and  moor¬ 
land  and  sea-shore,  through  the  rain,  and  sunlight,  and  beautiful  colors 
of  the  western  Highlands.  But  the  chiefest  of  my  ambitions  was  to 
become  a  landsc  pe  painter;  and  I  laboured  away  for  a  year  or  two  at 
the  Government  School  of  Art,  and  presented  my  friends  with  the 
most  horrible  abominations  in  water-colour  and  oil.  As  an  artist  I 
was  a  complete  failure  ;  and  so  qualified  myself  for  becoming  in  after¬ 
life — for  a  time — an  art  critic.  ” 

Mr.  Black  is  a  very  rapid  writer.  There  are  fabulous  stories  told  of 
the  amount  of  leader- writing  which  he  could  accomplish  in  his  days  of 
journalistic  work.  In  writing  novels  he  seems  to  sit  down  with  all  hi3 
matter  in  his  head  and  only  the  actual  work  of  the  penmanship  to  do, 
so  that  he  can  wu’ite  straight  on.  He  will  take  perhaps  a  week  of  what 
ignorant  mortals  might  consider  idleness,  and  then  in  a  day  or  two  write 
out  all  that  has  accumulated  in  his  mind.  Thus,  although  he  seems  to 
keep  his  brain  perpetually  employed  either  in  observation  or  construc¬ 
tion,  his  hours  of  actual  physical  work  are  not  realty  very  many.  He 
seldom  works  two  days  running,  even  in  the  thick  of  a  novel,  as  the 
strain  of  this  continuous  work  is  too  great,  edthough  occasionally  this 
rule  is  broken  by  some  few  days  of  consecutive  writing.  Mr.  Black 
seems,  altogether,  to  have  a  very  fluent  and  easily  commanded  power 
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of  production,  but  even  he  cannot  always  write.  Sometimes  he  will 
shut  himself  up,  or  leave  home  for  a  few  days  in  order  to  get  through 
a  spell  of  vrork.  Mr.  Black’s  earlier  novels  were  written  when  he  ac¬ 
complished  an  amount  of  journalistic  work  which  must  have  made  it 
no  light  labor  to  produce  bright  romances  at  the  same  time.  But  Mr. 
Black  is  not  one  of  those  persons  who  enjoy  talking  of  themselves 
or  their  own  wmrk,  and  we  are  left  to  judge  for  ourselves  "whether 
his  work  has  always  been  a  pleasure  to  him  even  when  he  was 
most  full  of  it.  Mr.  Black  is  a  very  good  pool  player — a  fact  which 
wrill  bring  a  smile  to  many  of  us,  as  recalling  that  delightful  sketch, 
“The  Legend  of  a  Billiard  Club  ’’ — and  is  indeed  fond  of  games  and 

the  various  active  amusements  wuth  wrhich  our  humanitv  busies  itself  : 

«/ 

most  i  eople  would  suppose  him  to  like  the  light  and  bright  side  of 
life.  Yet  it  is  probable  that,  if  Mr.  Black  "were  personally  asked  to 
describe  his  own  disposition,  he  would  say  that  his  habitual  mood  is 
one  of  profound  melancholy.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  other 
authors,  also  gifted  with  the  power  both  of  enjoyment  and  of  giving 
enjoyment,  would  render  a  similar  account  of  themselves.  It  is  a 
question  whether  anyone  who  has  cultivated  his  powers  of  observation 
will  not  inevitably  be  more  often  sad  than  gay. 

Mr.  Black  deliberately  avows  the  characters  he  describes  to  be  not 
individuals,  but  types.  He  is  an  artist  in  intent,  not  a  photographer.  Yet, 
like  all  authors  who  put  much  reality  into  their  wrork,  he  has  had  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  about  the  identification  of  his  characters.  For  instance, 
he  has  had  three  different  orijnals  of  the  Princess  of  Thule  point  dout 
to  him.  Of  course  he  will  sometimes  take  a  hint  for  a  character  from 
an  individual,  but  it  is  generally  as  little  to  be  identified  as  in  the  case 
of  the  King  of  Borva,  who  was  suggested  by  an  Englishman.  Probably 
there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  Mr.  Black’s  describing  any  individual  in 
such  a  manner  that  he.  would  be  recognised  even  by  his  most  intimate 
friend.  So  those  who  are  possessed  with  the  passion  of  identification 
must  give  up  the  hope  of  ever  meeting  the  charming  Coquette,  or 
amusing  themselves  with  the  unconventionalities  of  the  actual  Princess 
of  Thule.  But  in  descriptions  of  life  and  manners  we  may  accept 
Mr.  Black’s  pictures  as  being  very  accurate.  It  is  this  po-wer  of  in¬ 
cessant  general  observation  which  gives  such  a  human  reality  to  some 
of  his  writings. 

Mr.  Black  is  married,  and  has  a  family ;  but  he  is  still  a  young  man, 
and,  though  he  leaves  a  past  behind  him  which  many  men  would  be 
content  to  regard  as  a  completed  career,  he  has  evidently  a  future 
also,  the  results  of  which  Time  alone  can  give  us  any  idea  of.  The 
mark  of  true  genius  is  the  enlargement  of  power  with  every  added 
year  of  life ;  and  Mr.  Black,  who  lias  so  little  exhausted  his  brain  that 
ere  he  has  finished  one  work  he  is  in  haste  to  begin  another,  will 
probably  yet  astonish  his  most  ardent  admirers. 

—  University  Magazine, 
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DULCE  EST  DESIPERE. 

A.  LATIN  STUDENT’S  SONG  OF  THE  TWELFTH  CENTURY* 

(Translated  from  the  “  Carmina  Buvanaf  p.  157.) 

Cast  aside  dull  books  and  thought  I 
Sweet  is  folly,  sweet  is  play  ; 

Take  the  pleasure  spring  hath  brought 
In  youth’s  opening  holiday  ! 

Eight  it  is  that  age  should  ponder 

On  grave  matters  fraught  with  care ; 

Tender  youth  is  free  to  wander, 

Free  to  frolic  tight  as  air. 

Like  a  dream  our  prime  is  flown, 

Prisoned  in  a  study  ; 

Sport  and  folly  are  youth’s  own, 

Tender  youth  and  ruddy. 

Lo,  the  spring  of  life  slips  by. 

Frozen  winter  comes  apace  ; 

Strength  is  minished  silently, 

Care  writes  wrinkles  on  our  face ; 

Blood  dries  up  and  courage  fails  us, 

Pleasure  dwindles,  joys  decrease,' 

Till  old  age  at  last  assails  us 
With  his  troop  of  illnesses. 

Like  a  dream  our  prime  is  flown, 

Prisoned  in  a  study  ; 

Sport  and  folly  are  youth’s  own, 

Tender  youth  and  ruddy. 

Live  we  like  the  gods  above ! 

This  is  wisdom,  this  is  truth  ? 

Chase  the  joys  of  gentle  love 
In  the  leisure  of  our  youth  I 

Keep  the  vows  we  swore  together 
Lads,  obey  that  ordinance  ; 

Seek  the  fields  in  sunny  weather, 

Where  the  laughing  maidens  dance. 

Like  a  dream  our  prime  is  flown, 

Prisoned  in  a  study  ; 

Sport  and  folly  are  youth’s  own, 

Tender  youth  and  ruddy. 

There  the  lad  who  lists  may  see 
Which  among  the  girls  is  kind ; 

There  young  limbs  deliciously 

Flashing  through  the  dances  wind; 

While  the  g'ris  their  arms  are  raising, 

Moving,  winding  o’er  the  lea, 

Still  I  stand  and  gaze,  and  gazing 
They  have  stolen  the  soul  of  me  1 

Like  a  dream  our  prime  is  flown.; 

Prisoned  in  a  study ; 

Sport  and  folly  are  youth’s  own, 

Tender  youth  and  ruddy. 

J.  A.  Symondb,  In  Cornhill  Magazine 


THE  PRIZE  FRENCH  NOVEL. 


As  we  liad  occasion  to  observe  repeatedly  in  a  recent  article  on  French 
novelists,  the  honours  awarded  by  the  Council  of  the  Academy  are  by 
no  means  a  guarantee  for  moral  excellence.  Literary  genius  is  per¬ 
mitted  an  ample  license,  which  it  uses  freely,  and  often  abuses.  We 
have  pictures  of  life  which  may  be  striking,  and  are  possibly  vera¬ 
cious,  but  over  which  discretion  and  delicacy  would  be  inclined 
to  throw  a  veil;  while  clever  authors  exhaust  their  ingenuity  in 
refining  on  the  eccentricities  of  illicit  passion.  In  short,  it  seems  to 
be  the  doctrine  of  the  Academy  that  breadth  and  boldness  of  treat¬ 
ment  are  the  qualities  most  to  be  admired;  and  that  fiction  should  be 
written  for  adults  of  experience  who  have  graduated  in  the  vices  and 
follies  of  the  age.  It  is  something  of  an  event,  then,  and  no  ordinary 
distinction  besides,  when  a  novel,  in  the  opinion  of  those  eminent  ex¬ 
perts,  is  considered  good  enough  to  gain  the  Monthyon  prize  of  virtue, 
which  takes  the  form  of  a  douceur  of  25,000  francs.  That,  as  the 
French  say,  is  a  juli  denier  to  fall  to  an  author  incidentally  in  these 
days  of  keen  competition;  and  it  ought  to  insure  his  book,  besides,  an 
extensive  circulation,  which  must  raise  a  reputation  that  already 
stands  high.  Appearing  under  such  a  distinguished  imprimatur,  the 
story  should  be  clever  enough  to  please  anybody;  and  for  once  a  novel 
of  talent  is  recommended  for  popularity  in  families.  That  is  the 
success  which  M.  Hector  Malot  has  just  obtained  with  his  “  Sans 
Famille;”*  and  if  we  are  in  any  degree  disappointed  in  the  book,  it  is 
merely  because  our  expectations  had  been  raised,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  unnaturally  high.  If  it  does  not  strike  us  as  absolutely  a 
masterpiece,  it  is  undoubtedly  an  extremely  fascinating  story,  written 
with  unflagging  force  and  spirit,  and  as  full  of  genuine  pathos  as  of 
graceful  and  delicate  descriptions.  If  there  is  an  agreeable  absence  of 
coarse  or  licentious  sensation,  there  is  an  abundance  of  lively  and 
moving  (incident.  And  the  interest — which  with  some  exceptions  we 
shall  call  attention  to,  is  invariably  innocent  and  natural — is  sustained 
with  ingenious  simplicity  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last. 

‘‘Sans  Famille ”  is  a  book  for  children  as  well  as  for  grown-up 
people.  As  the  name  implies,  it  relates  the  adventures  of  a  foundling 
who,  after  passing  unharmed  and  uncontaminated  through  a  series  of 
trials  and  vicissitudes,  is  reclaimed  at  last  by  his  wealthy  family. 
The  notion  of  such  a  juvenile  (fil  Bias  is  by  no  means  a  new  one. 
Eugene  Sue  for  one  had  written  the  “  History  of  a  Foundling,”  in  his 


*  Sana  Fumllle,  par  Hector  Malot. 
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own  eminently  characteristic  style;  but  nothing  can  he  more  striking 
in  every  respect  than  the  contrast  between  the  book  of  the  sensation- 
loving  advocate  of  Socialism  and  this  of  M.  Malot.  Sue’s  Martin  was 
one  of  those  ideal  characters  who  reproduce,  and  in  rare  luxuriance, 
in  the  hotbeds  of  crime  and  dissipation  the  simple  virtues  of  the 
Golden  Age.  Like  M.  Malot’s  brave  and  honest  little  hero,  he  went 
unscathed  through  the  temptations  that  beset  his  path;  but  then,  for 
the  purpose  of  his  glorification,  or  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  readers 
of  t he  feuiUcton,  these  temptations  were  painted  with  a  minuteness 
that  left  nothing  to  desire.  “Martin,”  in  fact,  was  an  unwholesome 
book,  with  an  admirable  moral;  while  “Sans  Famille”  is  written 
throughout  in  a  o  ie  of  scrupulous  purity.  Remi,  the  Foundling,  is 
thrown  among  hard  people  and  bad  people;  he  is  forced  into  the  com¬ 
pany  of  thieves,  and  has  to  extricate  himself  as  he  can  from  the  snares 

that  tliev  lav  for  him.  Our  common -sense  tells  us  that,  he  must  have 
•>  * 

been  familiar  with  sights  and  scenes  that  were  far  from  edifying,  and 
doubtless  he  had  to  listen  to  a  deal  of  bad  language.  It  was  a  grand 
opportunity  for  a  realistic  writer  who  was  ambitious  of  depicting 
coarseness  and  crime  with  all  the  force  of  effective  contrast.  But  M. 
Malot  shows  none  of  that  cynical  realism  which  seeks  its  situations 
and  sensations  in  doing  violence  to  our  feelings  and  decency;  and  lie 
leaves  all  that  is  gross  and  objectionable  to  be  filled  in  a  discretion  by 
the  practised  imagination. 

What  is  even  more  strange  to  the  readers  of  contemporary  fiction, 
there  is  almost  an  entire  absence  of  the  love-making  which  is  the 
staple  of  the  ordinary  novel;  although  there  is  a  very  fair  amount  of 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  compressed  into  the. chapter  which 
may  pass  for  the  epilogue.  Not  that  the  *tory  is  by  any  means  desti¬ 
tute  of  sentiment,  amorous  as  well  as  amical.  Youngs  Remi  not  only 
slips  into  firm  friendships  with  the  animals  and  children  who  at  one 
time  or  another  form  the  family  circles  of  the  small  adventurer;  but 
in  the  nascent  chivalry  of  his  affectionate  nature,  he  has  a  precocious 
attachment  for  a  little  dumb  girl,  who  subsequently  becomes  the  part¬ 
ner  of  his  prosperity.  M.  Malot.  indeed,  draws  those  children  and 
animals  with  a  sympathy  and  tenderness  which  are  inexpressibly  en¬ 
gaging,  as  he  strikes  the  key  to  the  tone  of  his  story  on  the  title-page, 
in  the  dedication  of  the  contents  to  his  own  little  daughter.  And  by 
way  of  showing  the  spirit  which  inspired  the  composition  of  his  work, 
we  can  hardly  do  better  than  quote  that  dedication:— 


•‘While  writing  this  book  I  have  been  constantly  thinking  of  you,  my  child,  and 
your  name  at  each  moment  has  been  coming  to  my  lips.  Will  Lucie  feel  that 
Will  Lucie  be  interested  in  that  *?  Always  Lucie.  Your  name  so  often  pronounced 
should  be  inscribed  at  che  head  of  these  pages.  I  know  not  what  fortune  may  be 
reserved  for  them;  but  be  it  what  it  will,  they  will  have  given  me  the  pleasure 
which  is  well  worth  every  success— the  satisfaction  of  thinking  you  may  read  them 
—the  joy  of  ofteiing  them  to  you,” 

The  success  may  have  exceeded  the  writer's  expectations,  though 
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Ills  literary  experience  must  have  told  him  that  he  had  gone  some  way 
towards  deserving  it.  His  sketches  of  character,  especially  those 
taken  from  humble  life,  impress  one  forcibly  as  being  as  real  as  they 
are  vigorous.  As  we  have  said  already,  he  chiefly  excels  in  his  chil¬ 
dren,  and  those  creations  of  his  own  sympathetic  fancy  have  clearly 
become  living  realities  for  him.  Their  sufferings  and  misfortunes 
serve  to  endear  them  to  him,  and  as  you  distinguish  the  working  of 
their  better  nature  which  triumphs  over  the  drawbacks  of  miserable 
upbringing,  you  grow  attached  to  them  in  spite  of  their  rags  and  dirt. 
The  touches  in  which  he  describes  their  rare  moments  of  enjoyment, 
and  the  pleasures  which,  to  those  who  have  been  nursed  in  affluence! 
seem  almost  a  melancholy  satire  on  the  word,  might  make  one  in¬ 
clined  to  imagine  that  in  his  own  early  years  he  had  gone  through 
similar  experiences  to  those  of  his  Remi.  It  may  be  said,  indeed, 
that  he  looks  too  habitually  on  the  bright  side  of  human  nature — and 
perhaps  the  criticism  would  be  a  fair  one.  The  life  he  has  been  nar¬ 
rating,  and  the  necessities  of  his  plot,  make  him  introduce  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  villains;  but  with  the  single  exception  of  a  truculent 
master  of  organ-boys,  these  blacker  sketches  of  his  are  rather  super¬ 
ficial  and  theatrical.  He  has  very  evidently  drawn  them  contre 
cwur,  thinking  probably  that  his  Lucie  would  be  frightened  or  dis¬ 
gusted  at  them.  ^  But  in  landscape-painting  he  is  always  at  home,  and 
in  his  itineraire ,  through  the  greater  part  of  the  departments  in  France, 
he  presents  us  with  landscapes  in  endless  variety.  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  subdued  tone  of  his  style  that  there  are  few  of  those  passages 
that  will  bear  quotation  apart  from  the  context  in  which  they  are  nat¬ 
urally  introduced.  They  are  the  very  reverse  of  fine  writing;  he  is 
chary  of  vaguely  eloquent  epithets,  and  never  indulges  in  high-flown 
flights  of  word-painting.  But  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  few  well-con¬ 
sidered  lines,  or  even  with  a  casual  touch  or  two,  he  can  convey  a 
most  vivid  impression  of  the  features  of  a  district,  reviving  the  fading 
recollections  of  his  reader. 


We  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  little  Remi  in  a  village  in  one  of 
the  most  poverty-stricken  districts  in  the  centre  of  France.  He  has 
been  adopted  and  brought  up  by  a  “brave  femme,”  an  expression 
a  dl\  its  counts! pait  in  English.  The  Me  re  Barbed  n 
and  her  husband  are  typical  French  peasants.  The  couple  are  on 
good  terms  enough,  but  they  have  been  in  the  way  of  living  much 
apart,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  getting  a  livelihood.  Barberin  is  a 
mason  or  bricklayer.  Although  his  pied-a-terre  is  in  the  country, 
unfortunately  he  is  not  a  peasant  proprietor  ;  and  he  has  been  resid¬ 
ing  in  Paris,  where  work  abounds.  As  for  his  wife,  she  stays  at 
home  and  does  her  best  to  keep  a  cottage  roof  over  iier  head,  sending 
out  their  solitary  cow  to  feed  by  the  roadsides  under  the  care  of 
Remi.  While  the  couple  were  living  together  in  the  great  capital, 
Barberin  had  picked  up  the  child  one  evening  in  one  of  the  avenues 
of  the  Champs  Elysees  quarter.  An  impulse  of  humanity  might 
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have  had  something  to  say  to  his  bringing  it  home,  but  the  specula¬ 
tion  of  making  a  good  stroke  of  business  had  influenced  him  more 
immediately.  The  d^ess  of  the  abandoned  baby  showed  that  the  par¬ 
ents  must  be  wealthy,  and  it  might  be  hoped  that  it  would  be  re¬ 
claimed  sooner  or  later.  Mere  Barberin’s  heart  is  ton  died  at  once 
by  its  helplessness — the  more  so  that  she  has  lost  an  infant  of  her 
own.  She  takes  the  child  to  her  motherly  arms,  and  pets  and  spoils 
it  as  it  grows  up.  Remi,  whose  nature  is  one  that  expands  with  af¬ 
fection,  regards  the  loving  woman  as  his  mother.  When  they  had 
shifted  their  home  to  the  countrv,  and  Barberin  had  returned  to 
Paris,  neither  the  woman  nor  her  nursling  appears  to  miss  him  much. 
The  wife  has  news  of  her  husband  from  time  to  time  by  travelling 
comrades,  who  seek  a  night’s  hosnitalitv.  Though  he  sends  messages 
more  often  than  money,  she  is  content ;  for  she  continues  to  support, 
herself  and  her  charge  taut  Hen  que  mol.  Unfortunately  times  of 
trouble  are  in  store  for  them.  Barberin  has  an  accident,  and  is 
shelved  in  the  hospital ;  and  he  sends  orders  to  sell  the  cow  and  remit 
him  the  price.  He  is  pere  d&  fafnille  and  the  poor  woman’s  master, 
and  there  is  no  disputing  the  peremptory  behest.  The  sale  of  the 
poor  “  Rousette  ”  and  the  leave-taking  are  the  first  of  a  long  series  of 
touching  scenes  which  are  described  in  simple  and  graphic  language. 


“We  liv°d  so  well  by  our  cow,  Mere  Barberin  and  I,  that  to  this  moment  I  had 
hardly  ever  tasted  meat.  But  it  was  net  only  our  wet-nurse  chat  she  was  she  was 
cur  comrade  too,  and  our  frmnd  :  for  you  are  not  to  fancy  that  the  cow  is  a  stupid 
beast ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  an  animal  full  of  intelligence  and  of  moral  virtues,  so 
much  the  more  developed  as  they  have  been  cultivated  by  education.  We  petted 
our  cow,  we  talked  to  her.  she  understood  us  ;  and  as  for  her.  with  her  big,  round, 
gentle  eyes,  she  knew  perfectly  well  how  to  make  ns  understand  what  she  wanted 
or  how  she  felt.  In  short,  she  loved  us,  and  we  loved  her,  which  U  saying  every¬ 
thing.” 


Rousette  felt  tlie  separation  as  much  as  her  owners.  Her  aston¬ 
ished  resistance  is  only  overcome  when  it  is  explained  to  her  that 
there  is  positively  no  help  for  it  ;  and  when  she  has  been  led  from 
the  embraces  of  her  sorrowing  family,  her  lamentations  are  heard 
dving  awav  in  the  distance.  The  loss  of  the  cow  is  but  the  begin- 
ning  of  sorrows,  and  the  prelude  to  a  far  more  trying  separation. 
Barberin  comes  back  a  sullen  cripple  to  a  cottage  where  there  is  no 
more  milk  and  butter.  Naturally  his  first  idea  is  to  retrench,  and  he 
is  ready,  besides,  fairs  fteche  de  tout  hois ,  as  tlie  proverb  has  it.  There 
is  no  prospect,  apparently,  of  Remi  being  reclaimed  ;  lie  is  only  a 
burden  in  the  meantime,  and  the  best  thing  is  to  get  rid  of  him. 
The  tension  of  feeling  in  tlie  Barberin  household;  in  these  circum¬ 
stances,  is  described  with  wonderful  fidelitv  to  nature.  We  have 
Barberin  himself  behaving  the  more  roughly,  that  he  is  ashamed  in 
liis  heart  of  what  he  is  doing.  Seemingly  he  reassures  himself  with 
a  free  French  rendering  of  our  English  “  Needs  must,”  etc.  ;  and  as¬ 
sumes  a  more  despotic  and  repulsive  manner  than  is  customary  with 
him.  ♦  As  for  his  hard-working  wife  she  never  creams  of  disputing 
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the  will  of  her  tyrant,  whom,  after  all,  she  loves  in  a  fashion  ; 
though  she  does  not  scruple  to  deceive  him  and  play  the  hypocrite,' 
with  the  idea  of  making  things  smoother  for  Remi.  And  both  she 
and  the  little  boy  are  waiting  in  grief  and  apprehension  the  impend¬ 
ing  separation,  which  they  feel  to  be  inevitable. 

We  remarked  already  on  the  instinctive  sympathy  with  which  M. 
Malot  enters  into  the  probable  feelings  of  his  little  "hero,  and  in  this 
supreme  moment  of  Remi’s  young  life  we  have  an  admirable  exam- 
|  pie  of  it.  Barberin  has  led  him  away  from  his  mother  by  adoption, 
j  t'°.  disposed  of  either  at  the  Hospice  of  the  commune  or  elsewhere. 

!  Ilis  ingenuity  exhausts  itself  in  disagreeable  suggestions  ;  his  specu¬ 
lations  lose  themselves  in  horrible  uncertainty,  and  he  fears  he  will 
never  come  back  to  his  home.  \et  when  Barberin,  taking  him  by 
tne  ear,  pushes  him  into  the  village  cafe,  and  when  he  hears  the 
door  shut  to  behind  him,  he  says — 


4  i  fe.t  myself  comforted  ;  the  cafe  did  not  seem  to  me  a  dangerous  place  ;  and 
besi  ,es,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  cafe ,  and  L  had  always  had  a  longing  to  pass 
its  uoor.  Ihe  cafe !  the  cafe  of  the  aub^iqe  Isotre  Dame  !  what  sort  of  place  could 
that  possibly  he  ?  How  often  I  had  asked  myself  the  question  !  ” 

.  Dangerous  for  him  or  no,  it  was  in  the  cafe  his  fate  was  to  be  de¬ 
cided  by  a  chance  rencontre  due  to  accident  or  Providence.  After 
considerable  haggling,  he  is  bought  cheap  from  his  foster-father  by  a 
picturesque-looking  old  gentleman  in  ragged  sheepskin  and  faded  vel¬ 
vet.  Barberin  asks  few  questions  of  the  purchaser,  but  Remi  might 
have  been  very  much  worse  off.  Old  Vitaiis  is  an  Italian  naturalised 
as  a  Frenchman,  and  master  of  a  troop  of  travelling  comedians. 
Ihe  company  for  which  Remi  has  been  recruited  consists  of  a  poodle, 
a  spaniel,  a  third  dog,  and  a  monkey — the  latter  a  fellow  of  infinite 
jept.  How  Remi  falls  naturally  into  relations  of  affectionate  intimacy 
with  the  members  of  his  new  family  is  charmingly  described.  Surely 
M.  Malot  must  have  modelled  his  animals  from  the  life,  for  he  give*3 
each  of  them  its  own  very  distinct  individuality,  with  traits  of  char¬ 
acter  which  never  belie  themselves.  Signor  Vitaiis  presents  them  to 
his  new  acquisition,  in  language  which  (sent  le  grand  seigneur  through 
the  sheepskins,  and  we  see  at  once  that  there  is  a  mvstery  in  the  life 
of  this  grand-mannered  impresario.  ‘ ‘  The  one  I  cull  Capi‘”  continued 
y  halis,  “  otherwise  called  Capitano  in  Italian,  is  the  chief  of  the  dogs  ; 
it  is  he  who,  as  the  most  intelligent,  transmits  my  orders  to  the  others. 
This  young  dandy  with  the  black  hair  is  tiie  Signor  Zerbino,  which 
means  the  gallant,  a  name  which  he  merits  in  every  respect.  As  for 
that  young  lady  with  the  modest  air.  she  is  the  Signora  Dolce,  a 
charming  Englishwoman,  who  has  not  stolen  her  name  of  the  gentle 
A11  the  dogs  are  excellent  company,  though  Zerbino  and 
Dolce  have  their  defects,  i  he  former  is  gourmand,  and  given  to  pet¬ 
ty  larceny  under  temptation  ;  and  tiie  temptations  come  by  no  means 
unfrequently,  since,  notwithstanding  the  talents  of  the  troop,  they 
are  from  time  to  time  reduced  to  short  commons  ;  while  the  beautiful 
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Dolce  is  coquettish,  and  volatile.  But  Capi  is  a  dog  of  no  ordinary 
character,  and  before  the  close  of  his  well-spent  life — which  M.  Malot, 
by  the  way,  prolongs  rather  improbably — we  get  to  feel  the  warmest 
respect  and  regard  for  him.  Though  he  has  lived  on  the  roads,  his 
morals  are  beyond  reproach  ;  so  far  as  his  lights  go,  his  conduct  is  un¬ 
impeachable;  his  intelligence,  as  his  master  boasted,  is  extraordinary; 
and  lie  has  not  only  a  heart  of  gold,  but  excellent  taste  and  discretion. 
Poor  little  Remi  is  naturally  very  sad,  as  he  is  led  away  over  the 
range  of  hills  that  rises  behind  the  cottage  where  he  has  been  brought 
up.  ith  streaming  eyes  he  has  taken  his  last  wistful  look  at  the 
well-known  dung-heap,  and  the  solitary  fowl,  and  the  crooked  pear- 
tree  on  whose  branches  he  used  to  swing.  He  had  screamed  an  adieu 
or  appeal  of  Maman  !  maman!”  from  a  distance,  to  the  Mere  Bar¬ 
berin.  who  had  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  seemed  to  be  searching  for 
him.  He  had  been  somewhat  consoled  by  his  new  master’s  promise 
of  hobnailed  shoes  and  a  pair  of  velvet  breeches  when  they  should 
reach  the  nearest  town.  But  at  night,  when  they  had  to  sleep  on  some 
bundles  of  fern  in  an  empty  barn,  after  slightly  breaking  their  fast  on 
a  crust,  his  spirits  gave  way  as  he  thought  of  his  warm  bed  and  the 
soup  the  Mere  Barberin  used  to  make  for  supper.  As  he  lay  shiv¬ 
ering  and  hungry  in  his  solitary  wretchedness  the  future  terrified 
him— 


“  Would  it  be  always  the  same  thing,  day  after  day  ?  to  trudge  forward  under  the 
rain  without  resting,  to  sleep  in  some  bam,  to  shake  with  cold,  to  have  nothing 
for  supper  but  a  bit  of  dry  bread,  nobody  to  pity  me,  nobody  to  love,  no  Mere 
Barberin  ? 

tk  As  I  was  thinking  sadly,  with  a  swelling  heart  and  my  eyes  brimful  of  tears,  1 
felt  a  warm  breath  pass  oyer  my  face.  I  stretched  out  my  band,  and  it  met  i be 
curly  coat  of  Capi.  He  had  drawn  near  me  softly,  slipping  stealthily  over  the  feru, 
and  he  was  smelling  at  me;  he  snuffed  gently;  his  breath  ran  o'.er  my  face  and  in 
my  hair.  What  did  he  warn  ?  He  stretched" himself  down  in  the  fern  close  by  me, 
and  began  delicately  to  lick  my  hands.  Quite  overcome  by  the  caress,  I  half  raised 
myself,  and  kissed  him  on  his  cold  nose.  He  gave  a  little"  stilled  cry,  then  quickly 
he  put  his  paw  in* my  hand,  and  lay  still. _  Then  I  forgot  my  weariness  and  my 
troubles;  my  choking  throat  was  relieved;  i  breathed  again;  I  was  no  longer  alone; 
I  had  a  friend.” 

The  respectable  Capi  was  Remi’s  first  friend,  as  Mattia,  a  little  Sa¬ 
voyard  outcast,  was  his  second.  The  friendship  with  Capi  neve?  be¬ 
lied  itself  through  the  many  vicissitudes  of  their  checkered  fortunes, 
though  on  several  occasions,  like  the  worthy  Mere  Barberin,  Vitaliks 
trusted  deputy  tried  to  reconcile  Ills  feelings  with  his  duty.  He  had 
mounted  guard  on  Remi  at  a  sign  from  Yitalis,  while  the  boy  was 
still  so  near  the  cottage  that  a  sudden  impulse  and  a  light  pair  of  legs 
might  have  carried  him  down  the  hill  to  it  in  a  rush.  Yet  in  the 
darkness  his  feelings  of  sympathy  became  irresistible,  and  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  the  compassion  he  had  stifled.  So  in 
another  charming  little  scene,  on  another  occasion,  Remi  and  the 
four-footed  comedians  liad  temporarily  lost  their  master,  who,  having 
infringed  the  police  regulations,  had  been  locked  away  in  prison  for  a 
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month  or  two.  Poor  Eemi  finds  Zerbino  and  Dolce  very'  difficult  to 
manage,  as  ne  has  to  keep  tlrem  in  good  humour  on  short  commons 
/.erbino  has  bolted  with  a  piece  of  meat  from  a  butcher’s,  and  beino- 
uilv  aware  ot  the  enormity  of  his  offence,  shows  no  signs  of  ream 
} tearing.  Remi,  m  despair,  tirrns  to  his  friend  and  confidant  and  de¬ 
spatches  him  in  quest  of  the  culprit. 

“  I  called  Capi. 

.  and  brin^  me  Zerbino.’  And  he  started  straightway  to  accomnli^b  tbp 
missioa  I  had  charged  him  with.  It  seemed  to  me,  however,  that  he  accented  his  rote, 
1  tn  less  zeal  than  was  usual  with  him.  and  in  the  glance  that  he  cast  at  me  before 
^v>mg  ou,  I  fancied  1  saw  that  lie  would  rather  have  been  Zerbino’s  advocate  than 
.ny  gendarme.  .  .  .  An  hour  passed  without  my  seeing effi one  oX  other 


Iuhni  s  lot  as  a  vagabond  mountebank  was  a  roiiodi  one.  But,  \f 


*  -- - ~  ovj  i  veil  to  understand 

very  soon  that  tnere  is  a  brighter  future  in  store  for  him.  Besides 

tin?  joy  is  seldom  actually  maltreated,  and  when  he  is  suffering  cold 
hunger,  or  fatigue  we  feel  that  he  is  going  through  an  education 
" Inch  is  salutary  though  severe.  With  his  sunny  sanguine  dis 
position,  he  quickly  begins  to  learn  that  happiness  may  be  in  a  great 
measure  independent  of  external  circumstances;  and  lie  smooths  the 
uajs  of  life  by  the  practice  of  a  cheerful  resignation.  Many  writers 
xTOiLld  have  been  inclined  to  work  upon  our  feelings,  and  heighten  the 
effects  of  impending  contrasts  by  making  the  master  lie  is  sold  to  a 
m  uta  tyrant,  or,  at  all  events,  careless  and  capricious.  Old  Vitalis 
is  nothing  of  the  kind;  but,  unfortunately,  circumstances  have  made 
him  a  misanthrope,  and  he  is  austere  enough  to  be  an  uncongenial 
companion  for  a  sensitive  and  warm-hearted  child.  At  the  same  time 
he  is  no  bad  schoolmaster  for  a  foundling  with  the  world  before  him 
—arm  not  an  unfriendly  one.  He  never  gives  way  to  passion;  lie  is 

wars  nifit-  m  boo  i _ _  i  ,  ^  ^  1,3 


rudely  shocked.  .  “  He  is  not,  perhaps,  so  hard  as  you ‘hmfgiiie.  He 
has  not  the  means  of  living;  lie  is  crippled;  lie  cannot  work  anv 
more  and  lie  calculates  that  lie  cannot  let  himself  die  of  hunger  for 
the  sake  of  supporting  you.  Understand,  once  for  all,  mv  bov  that 
b.  e  is  too  often  a  battle,  in  which  you  cannot  do  just  what  you  please  ” 
But  Remus  not  to  pass  his  life  in  comparative  freedom  from  care  and 
responsibility  under  the  wing  of  Vitalis,  who,  after  all,  finds  him  in 
some  sort  of  food,  and  stands  between  him  and  the  world.  Even  be- 
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fore  tlie  successive  catastrophes  which  deprive  Vital  is  of  the  means 
of  livelihood,  and  then  of  life  itself,  Remi  is  cast  for  a  time  on  his 
own  resources,  and  lias  some  opportunity  of  learning  to  act  indepen¬ 
dently.  He  is  a  child  who  has  been  growing  prematurely  into  a  man; 
he  has  a  temperament  that,  happily  for  him,  is  at  once  thoughtful 
and  insouciant.  Vital  is  is  under  lock  and  kev,  and  the  bov  is  turned 
with  the  troupe  out  of  the  auberge  where  they  had  been  staying.  He 
has  hut  a  very  few  sous  in  his  purse,  and  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
.  to  support  himself  and  his  dependants  by  falling  back  on  their  per¬ 
formances  without  their  chief.  The  monkey,  who,  thanks  to  his 
,  rtze,  has  the  smallest  appetite  of  the  party,  is  the  most  cheerful  and 
the  least  sympathetic.  Remi,  who  has  got  into  the  habit  of  prattling 
to  the  dogs  and  to  himself,  gathers  his  little  company  round  him,  and 
makes  them  a  solemn  address  in  due  form. 


‘'Yon  wish  ns  to  give  entertainments:  assuredly  it  is  good  ad-vice;  but  shall  we 
make  any  xnjney?  All  depends  on  that.  If  we  don’t  succeed,  I  warn  yon  that  we  have 
bnt  three  sous  for  oar  whole  fortune.  So  we  must  take  in  a  hole  or  two  in  our  belts. 
That  being  the  case,  I  venture  to  hope  that  you  will  understand  the  fall  gravity  of 
the  circumstances,  and  that,  instead  of  playing  me  fociish  tricks,  yon  will  place 
your  intelligence  at  the  service  of  the  company.  I  ask  for  obedience,  sobriety,  and 
courage.  Let  us  close  cur  tiles,  and  count  upon  me  as  I  count  on  you.'” 

The  dogs,  he  says,  understood  his  meaning  if  they  did  not  enter 
into  all  the  refinements  of  his  eloquence.  Rut  as  for  M.  Joli-Cceur, 
the  monkey,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  his  attention  fixed  on  any  sub¬ 
ject.  He  began  by  listening  with  the  most  lively  interest;  but  the 
next  moment  he  had  broken  away,  and  was  swinging  himself  in  the 
branches  of  the  trees  overhead.  “Had  Capi  offered  me  such  an  in¬ 
sult,  I  should  certainly  have  felt  wounded,  but  nothing  surprised  me 
in  Joli-Cceur:  he  was  only  an  addlepate,  a  featherbrain;  and  then, 
after  all,  it  was  very  natural  that  he  should  like  to  amuse  himself  a 
little. ”  Thanks  to  the  indifference  of  the  villagers,  and  the  officious 
interference  of  the  gardes  champeires ,  the  miserable  little  company 
would  certainly  have  starved.  They  are  saved  in  their  extremity  by  a 
happy  accident,  in  which  Remi  for  a  moment  touches  the  port  in  which 
he  is  to  rest  from  his  wanderings  at  the  end  of  his  story.  They  are 
picked  up  on  a  floating  yacht-barge,  to  play  for  the  entertainment  of 
a  crippled  English  boy,  whose  mother,  following  the  prescription  of 
the  doctors,  is  taking  him  for  a  cruise  on  the  rivers  and  canals.  A 
word  on  Remfs  part  might  have  cut  short  his  troubles.  We  and  the 
English  lady  know  what  he  does  not, — that  she  had  been  robbed  of  a 
baby  in  Paris  some  years  before;  and  her  maternal  heart  feels  a 
strange  affection  for  the  gentle-mannered  young  vagabond  who  has 
been  living  on  her  charity.  But  Remi,  negatively  disingenuous  for 
once,  suppresses  the  fact  of  his  being  a  foundling  in  telling  his  story. 
He  is  afraid  of  being  ignominiously  sent  away  as  no  fit.  companion  for 
Arthur  Milligan.  So  when  Vrtalis,  on  his  release  from  prison,  de¬ 
clines,  for  reasons  which  he  afterwards  repents,  to  hand  the  boy  over 
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to  Mrs.  Milligan,  Remi  must  leave  the  floating  paradise  to  resume  his 
wanderings  on  the  inhospitable  roads. 

rJ  he  incidents  in  which  Vital  is  recognises  t  lie  punishment  of  his 
♦•go  is  11  come  in  as  picturesque  illustrations  of  the  fate  of  solitary  ex¬ 
istences  in  a  world  which  is  busy  with  its  own  concerns.  We  have 
them  lost  in  a  snowstorm  in  a  forest  in  the  French  midlands,  and 
houseless  in  a  wild  winter  night  in  Paris;  and  the  city  is  as  cruelly 
indifferent  as  the  country.  More  so,  indeed;  for  in  the  forest  they  at 
least  find  shelter  in  a  woodcutter’s  hut,  while  in  Paris  the  old  man 
dies  of  exposure.  But  that  n:ght  in  the  woodlands  has  cost  them 
•  'ear.  There  is  a  veil  drawn  over  the  fate  of  Dolce  and  Zerbino,  for, 
1  laving  strayed  away  into  tfle  darkness,  they  are  supposed  to  be  snap¬ 
ped  up  by  the  wolves  who  are  howling  around  the  hovel.  But  the 
neatlibed  of  poor  M.  Joli-Coeur  is  very  pathetic,  for  lie  pays  with  his 
life  for  that,  volatile  temperament  of  his.  instead  of  curling  himself 
up  warm  under  liis  master’s  sheepskin,  he  has  chosen  to  run  out-  into 
the  snowstorm,  and  caught  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  He  is  recovered, 
indeed,  and  taken  to  the  nearest  village,  and  put  to  bed  in  a  comfort-, 
able  room  in  the  auberge ,  where  all  that  medical  skill  can  do  is  done 
for  him.  Vitalis,  by  diplomacy  and  delicate  flattery,  lias  even  per¬ 
suaded  the  doctor  of  the  place  to  attend  him.  As  he  remarked  in  his 
most  insinuating  manner — 

“  No  doubt  the  patient  was  rn’ya  monkey,  but  a  monkey  of  extraordinary  genius; 
and  a  comrade  besides,  and  a  friend  for  us.  How  could  we  intrust  so  remarkable  a 
comedian  to  the  care  of  an  ordinary  veterinary  surgeon!  Everybody  kuovvs  that 
those  village  farriers  are  no  better  than  asses;  while  everybody  knows,  too,  that  the 
physicians  in  their  different  degrees  are  all  men  of  science,— so  much  so,  that  yon 
are  certain  m  the  smallest  village  of  finding  skill  and  generosity  when  you  ring  at 
the  doctor's  door  Finally,  though  the  monkey  is  only  a  beast,  yet,  according  to  the 
naturalists,  he  so  closely  resembles  a  man,  that  the  diseases  of  the  one  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  other.  Is  it  not.  interesting,  from  this  point  of  view  of  art,  to  study 
the  points  in  which  those  maladies  resemble  each  other  and  those  in  which  they 
differ  ?  ” 

The  doctor  does  his  best,  but  the  disease  has  gone  too  far.  Joli- 
Coeur’s  character  has  been  changed  and  softened  by  illness.  He  clings 
to  his  friends,  and,  like  a  spoiled  child,  will  let  neither  of  them  out  of 
his  sight.  He  even  craves  for  sympathy  from  Capi,  whom  he  used  to 
take  a  pleasure  in  tormenting.  But  his  gourmandise  remains  by  him 
to  the  last,  nor  does  the  near  approach  of  yleath  make  him  forget  the 
cunning  which  finally  pre  ipitates  his  end*  Remi  had  spent  his  only 
sous  in  buying  barley-sugar  for  the  poor  little  invalid,  and,  as  Joli- 
Coeur  remarked  that  he  got  a  piece  when  he  coughed,  he  took  to 
cough ing  perpetually. 


and,  bending  double,  with  one  hand  pressed  upon  his  stomach,  he  coughed  with  all 
his  strength;  his  face  grew  flushed,  the  veins  of  his  forehead  distended  themselves, 
the  tears  streamed  from  his  eyes,  and  he  perished  by  suffocation—  no  longer  playing 
a  comedy,  but  for  good  and  aIl.,,  ° 
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Tlie  second  part  of  Remi’s  public  life  finds  him  his  own  master. 
Vitalis  is  dead  and  buried;  and  Capi  has  transferred  his  allegiance. 

It  is  true  that  Vitalis  had  died  because  he  could  not  find  friends 
and  a  shelter  at  a  moment’s  notice  ;  but  the  whole  moral  of  M. 
Malot’s  book  is  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  disinterested  cliaritv 
in  tlie  world,  and  especially  among  the  poor  who  are  most  in  need 
of  it.  Even  Barberin  found  an  apologist  in  Vitalis;  and  Remi  i3 
alwavs  stumbling  on  somebodv  who  lends  him  a  helping  hand' 
though  either  some  accident  or  his  roving  instincts  make  him  keep 
continually  moving  on.  When  lie  loses  his  protector,  he  is  re¬ 
ceived  for  a  time  into  the  family  of  a  weak  but  worthy  market-gar-  * 
dener,  where  he  makes  the  acouaintancb  of  liis  future  wife.  There 
is  some  novelty  in  the  idea  of  making  the  chance  acquaintance  of  two 
children  develop  into  a  serious  and  life-long  attachment,  and  natural- 
lv  little  Lise  does  not  figure  very  conspicuously  in  the  story.  She  is 
separated  almost  immediately  from  her  boy-lover,  though  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  her  serves  as  a  guiding-star  to  keep  him  in  the  path  of  hon¬ 
esty  and  virtue,  which,  however,  he  has  never  shown  an  inclination 
to  quit.  But  if  he  is  somewhat  too  young  for  sentiment  and  a  pas¬ 
sion,  he  is  sorely  in  need  of  companionship  and  friendship,  and  he  is 
richly  rewarded,  as  it  turns  out,  for  a  benevolent  impulse.  Remi  bad 
paid  a  dying  visit  to  the  den  of  the  Ogre  Garofali,  who  traded  on  tlie 
wretchedness  of  small  Savoyard  organ-grinders,  and  there  he  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  the  victims;  and  by  a  hazard  he  re¬ 
news  his  friendship  with  Mattia  as  he  is  on  the  point  of  resuming  his 
wanderings. 

There  is  something  verv  touching  in  the  rencontre  of  the  outcasts. 
Remi’s  lot  had  been  by  no  means  an  enviable  one,  but  in  comparison 
with  Mattia  he  had  been  living  on  velvet.  Not  only  had  Mattia  never 
known  kindness  since  a  speculative  uncle  carried  him  off  from  his 
mother,  but  he  had  been  lialf  starved  and  brutally  ill-treated.  Wliat 
makes  bis  fate  more  poignant  is,  that  he  had  his  recollections  like 
Remi — recollections  of  a  real  mother  and  of  a  little  sister  who  had 
loved  him  in  the  cottage  in  Savoy.  Nov/  cast  out  into  the  streets  of 
Paris  with  Ills  fiddle,  he  has  lost  heart,  and  resigned  himself  to  dying. 
Remi,  who  has  seen  the  world,  and  is  comparatively  rich  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  few  loose  francs,  takes  compassion  on  his  helplessness. 
He  chivalrously  resolves  to  charge  himself  with  Mattia  and  his  for- 
tunes;  and  there  is  a  delightfully  natural  touch  of  flattered  vanity  iu 
the  motives  that  bring  him  to  Ills  benevolent  decision.  He  has  the 
pleasure,  for  the  first  time,  of  playing  the  protector,  and  Mattia  loo  Its 
up  to  him  with  naif  respect. 

“I  can  work,”  says  Mattia,  enforcing  his  appeal.  “To  begin  with,  I  play  the 
fiddle;  then  1  can  disjoint  myself.  I  dance  on  the  rope,  I  jump  through  the  hoops, 

I  sing;  I  shall  be  your  servant,  I  shall  obey  you,  I  don’t  ask  money,  only  food. 

If  I  behave  badly  you  shall  beat  me  — that  is  agreed  upon  ;  all  I  ask  is,  that  you 
don’t  hit  me  on  the  head — that  must  be  agreed  on  too— for  my  head  is  too  sensitive 
since  Garofali  thumped  me  on  it  so  constantly.” 
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A  more  5n  histrious,  long-headed,  and  intelligent  pair  of  little  fel¬ 
lows  never  look  to  travelling  the  provinces.  Mattia,  with  his  engaging 
qualities,  and  a  vast  capacity  for  affection  now  that  he  has  found  a 
friend  to  lavish  it  on,  has  all  the  subtlety  of  the  Italian  in  embryo. 
This  juvenile  Macliiavelli,  under  his  airs  of  childish  simplicity,  takes 
the  measure  of  the  shrewd  French  peasant  to  an  inch,  and  even  man¬ 
ages  to  hold  his  own  with  the  stern  minions  of  the  police,  ltenii  has 
had  a  magnificent  idea,  and  Mattia  has  thrown  himself  into  it  heart 
and  soul.  Tliev  are  to  sing  and  nlav  their  way  to  the  cottage  of  the 
Mere  Barberin,  having  previously  arranged  a  joyjul  surprise  for  her. 
When  her  husband  met  with  his  accident,  she  had,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned,  to  sell  the  cow  she  lived  by,  and  now  they  hope  to  replace  Rou- 
sc-tle  with  another.  So  while  they  gather  in  sous  and  “  white  pieces  ” 
at  their  at  fresco  concerts,  they  make  it  their  pleasure  to  live  as  fru¬ 
gally  as  they  may,  that  they  may  save  all  they  can  towards  the  pur¬ 
chase-money.  We  almost  forget  that  they  are  mere  children,  till 
Be  mi  verv  seasonably  reminds  us  of  it.  They  had  bought  their  cow 
at  last,  to  their  great  joy  and  pride,*  with  the  assistance  of  a  kindly 
farrier,  and  wTere  conducting  her  towards  her  destination  by  easy 
stages.  They  had  halted  for  their  morning  meal,  and  to  let  her  feed 
by  the  side  of  the  road. 


“Naturally  we  had  done  eating  long  before  the  cow;  then  after  admiring  her 
quite  long  enough,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  we  set.  to  playing  at  ball,  Mattia  ami  me 
— for  you  must  not  fancy  that  we  were  two  petits  bons-lcommes ,  grave  and  serious, 
thinking  of  nothing  but  getting  money .  If  we  led  a  life  unlike  that  of  cmldren  of  our 
age,  we  had  all  the  same  the  tastes  and  the  ideas  of  our  childhood, — that  is  to  say,  we 
liked  to  play  at  children’s  games,  nor  did  we  ever  let  a  day  go  by  without  a  game  at 
ball  or  leap-frog.  Ail  at  once,  for  no  particular  reason,  very  often  Mattia  would  say  to 
me,  4  Shall  we  have  a  game  ?  ’  Then  in  a  turn  of  the  hand  we  laid  aside  our  bags  and 
our  instruments,  and  began  to  play  on  the  road  ;  and  more  than  once,  had  I  not  had 
my  watch  to  remind  me  of  the  hour,  we  should  have  gone  on  playing  till  nightfall. 
But  it  warned  me  that  I  was  chief  of  the  troupe, — that  we  must  work  and  get  money 
for  our  living  ;  and  then  1  would  pass  the  band  of  my  harp  over  my  aching  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  en  at ant.'7 

It  is  a  charming  episode  where  the  cow  is  introduced  on  the  sly  into 
Mere  Barberin 's  empty  cow-shed  ;  and  the  pleasant  practical  joke  is 
crowned  with  complete  success,  while  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  old 
lady  or  the  children  are  the  most  delighted.  Then  there  is  a  most  sen¬ 
sational  incident  which  nearly  ends  in  a  disastrous  tragedy,  when 
Remi  is  shut  up  for  many  days  in  a  coal-mine,  owing  to  an  explosion 
of  gas  and  an  influx  of  water.  Casually  M.  Malot  gives  a  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  free-thinking,  the  serious  piety,  and  the  superstition  that 
are  to  be  found  in  different  members  of  the  French  labouring  classes. 
The  little  knot  of  imprisoned  miners  in  the  imminent  approach  of 
death,  express  their  innermost  feelings  as  if  they  had  met  in  the  con¬ 
fessional  ;  and  in  particular  there  is  a  fierce  outburst  of  doctrinal  con¬ 
troversy  between  a  bigoted  Catholic  and  a  devout  Protestant  of  the 
Cevennes.  But  Remi’s  wanderings  in  France  are  drawing  to  a  con¬ 
clusion.  Iiis  visit  of  gratitude  to  his  foster-mother,  and  the  self-de- 
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nial  lie  showed  in  the  purchase  of  the  cow,  have  brought  him  a  reward 
as  usual.  He  has  got  a  clue  to  the  existence  of  relations  who  have 
been  looking  for  him,  and  is  only  too  eager  to  be  received  into  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  his  own.  lie  has  all  along  had  a  craving  for  affection,  and  it. 
becomes  absorbing  and  overpowering,  now  he  has  a  hope  of  its  being 
gratified.  He  never  doubts  for  a  moment  that  his  friends  must  be 
rich,  for  Mere  Barberin  has  dwelt  upon  the  costliness  of  his  baby-linen, 
and  the  idea  fills  him  with  delight, — not  so  much  for  himself  as  for 
those  who  have  been  good  to  him  ;  and,  flattering  himself  with  the 
great  things  he  means  to  do  for  them,  he  builds  all  kinds  of  castles  in 
the  air.  Nor  have  his  expectations  deceived  him,  as  it  proves  in  the 
end,  though  there  are  many  slips  between  the  cup  and  the  lip.  An 
advertisement  that  takes  him  over  to  England  in  search  of  his  mother 


lands  him  in  a  guet-apens.  Though  his  English  adventures  are  excit¬ 
ing  enough  in  all  conscience,  we  must  say  that  they  compare  unfa¬ 
vourably  with  his  French  experiences.  M.  Malot  knows  England  very 
creditably  for  a  Frenchman,  but  naturally  he  shows  none  of  that  inti- 
mate  familiarity  with  it  which  gives  their  air  of  intense  vraisemblance 
to  his  French  pictures.  Moreover,  in  bringing  his  slight  plot  to  a 
hasty  climax,  he  does  considerable  violence  to  probabilities.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  machinations  of  the  malignant  uncle  who  has  been  the 
author  of  all  his  misery,  and  has  stood  between  him  and  his  inlieri- 
tance,  Remi  is  handed  over  to  a  household  of  thieves,  who  are  imposed 
uoon  him  as  the  family  he  has  been  in  search  of.  The  redeeming  fea- 
ture  in  that  part  of  his  story  is  the  consistently  conscientious  way  in 
which  he  strives  to  get  up  filial  and  fraternal  devotion  for  the  father 
and  brothers  from  whom  he  instinctively  revolts.  Incorruptibly  hon¬ 
est,  he  is  arrested  on  a  false  charge,  to  be  rescued  by  Mattia  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  say  little  for  the  vigilance  and  energy  of  our  police. 
Safe  again  on  the  F rench  side  of  the  Channel,  he  gives  himself  up  to 
the  chase  of  Mrs  Milligan,  who,  as  he  suspects,  has  reasons  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  him  independently  of  their  former  acquaintance  ;  and  the 
mother  and  child,  after  brief  but  satisfactory  explanations,  fall  into 
each  other’s  arms.  Remi  proves  to  be  a  rich  English  land-owner, 
which  accounts  for  the  trouble  taken  to  make  away  with  him,  and  the 
difficulties  interposed  in  the  way  of  his  recovery.  How  lie  marries 
Lise,  who  has  been  cured  of  her  dumbness  and  educated  by  the  benev- 
olent  care  of  Mrs  Milligan  ;  how  his  younger  brother  Arthur,  who  is 
delighted  at  being  disinherited,  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Mattia’s 
sister  and  marries  her  ■,  how  Mattia  himself,  developing  his  extraor¬ 
dinary  genius,  becomes  the  moS;  brilliant  violinist  of  the  age, — all 
these  things  are  rather  hurriedly  narrated  in  the  concluding  chapter. 
The  grateful  and  generous  Remi,  unchanged  by  prosperity,  unites  all 
the  humble  friends  of  his  adversity  in  a  great  family  fete  under  the 
ancestral  roof  of  the  Milligans  at  Milligan  Park.  Even  Capi  in  his 
honoured  old  age  has  survived  to  make  one  of  the  circle,  and  takes 
round  the  hat  among  "  the  honourable  company,”  as  in  the  old  strol- 
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ling  aavs,  on  a  quest  tliat  is  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  charity  ;  while 
Mere  Barberin,  who  has  been  persuaded  to  emigrate,  brings  down  the 
baby  who  is  her  special  care.  We  should  willingly  have  had  the  con¬ 
clusion  simplified,  so  that  the  ending  of  the  stoiy  might  have  been 
ncre  _n  narmony  with  its  course.  But  to  French  readers  the  blem- 
shes  'Vb  detect  m  the  English  scenes  will  be  less  conspicuous  ;  and  we 
may  say  that  o;>  tne  w  1  vole  this  innocent  novel  fully  deserves  the  hon- 
)ur  that  has  usen  done  i*.  Blackaood' s  Magazine. 


THE  NATIONAL  POETRY  OF  SERYIA. 

• 

If  all  national  literature  be  an  instructive  study,  worthy  our  care 
and  attention,  then  assuredly  the  p^etiy  01  Servia,  apart  from  the  in¬ 
terest  which  has  lately  attached  to  that  country,  may  boldly  claim  for 
itself  equal  investigation  with  the  songs  cf  other  nations  ;  the  research 
amply  rewarding  the  student  by  its  revelations  of  unexpected  beauty, 
pathos,  and  tender  grace. 

The  national  poetry  of  Servia  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two 
classes  :  the  one  being  purely  lyrical,  the  other  consisting  of  epic 
poems,  more  or  less  long,  in  which  the  liberty  and  glory  of  Servia  is 
proudly  sung,  together  with  its  unavailing  struggles  later  on  against 
the  Moslem  oppressor.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  heroic  spirit 
breathing  in  these  poems  has  fanned  and  kept  alive  the  spark  of  lib¬ 
erty  and  patriotism  in  this  people,  crushed  though  it  has  been  through 
four  dark  centuries  ot  Turkish  oppression.  Many  of  the  epics  are 
devoted  to  the  deeds  of  Servian  heroes,  of  whom  the  greatest  and 
most  popular  is  the  “  King’s  son,  Marco,”  whose  doings  and  daring, 
if  not  vouched  for  by  history,  at  any  rate  live  immortal  in  innumera¬ 
ble  ballads.  Some  fewT  poems,  these  being  in  the  minority,  are  le¬ 
gends  of  saints  and  holy  men.  These  seem  to  be,  however,  of  thu 
least  poetical  value.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  Servian  songs  consists 
of  short  lyrics  ;  and  with  these  we  propose  to  deal  principally. 

I  lie  metre  of  these  poems  consists  as  a  rule  of  trochaic  blank  verse, 
which  appears  to  be  the  favourite  form  ;  although  some  slight  varia¬ 
tions  are  to  be  occasionally  met  with.  Only  very  sparingly,  and  in 
rare  instances,  is  rhyme  used,  although  alliteration  frequently  occurs ; 
as,  indeed,  in  the  ballad  lore  of  any  primitive  nation.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  constant  and  effective  alliteration  in 
the  old  Scotch  and  English  ballads,  as  also  in  the  German  Volkslied . 

The  epoch  of  the  historical  poems  of  Servia  can  in  a  measure  be 
fixed,  most  of  them  dating  from  the  great  battle  of  Kossowo,  in  1389, 
that  terrible  and  conclusive  deathblow  to  Servian  independence.  Bui 
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it  is  almost  impossible  to  decide  upon  the  date  of  their  lyrical  poetry, 
the  probability  being  that  it  is  as  old  as  the  language  itself,  or  the 
subject  it  treats  of — love,  in  all  its  endless  variations.  These  poems 
have  an  additional  interest,  in  that  they  are  not  only  sung,  but  are 
also  invented  by  women.  Hence  it  will  not  be  surprising  to  find  that 
the  element  of  power  is  not  represented  strongly,  if  at  all,  in  these 
slight  but  graceful  productions.  But  their  tender  beauty,  their  spon¬ 
taneous  and  perfectly  natural  expression  of  feeling,  and  now  and 
again  their  touching  pathos,  amply  compensate  for  the  absence  of 
any  more  manly  vein.  Those  who  love  descriptions  of  battles,  and 
heroes,  and  “  doughty  deeds/’  must  turn  to  the  longer  ballads  and  his¬ 
torical  poems.  There  they  may  read  how  Marco  or  Lasar,  with  one 
stroke  of  the  sabre,  “  converted  twelve  Turkish  necks  into  twenty- 
four,”  or  how  the  Turkish  skulls  “  yawned  and  grinned.”  The  short 
love  lyrics  pretend  to  be  nothing  more  than  “  women’s”  songs,  and  as. 
such  they  ought  to  be  criticised.  The  first  thing  which  strikes  one  on 
perusing  these  utterances  of  a  perfectly  natural  people  is  the  naive 
frankness  with  which  the  emotions  and  passions  are  avowed.  Whether 
a  girl  bid  her  lover  welcome,  or  whether  she  curse  him  for  neglect  or 
faithlessness,  all  is  confessed  with  such  ingenuousness  as  to  astonish 
the  reader,  till  he  finds  out  that  the  simple,  straightforward  verses 
often  have  power  to  appeal  to  and  touch  the  heart.  Of  such  is  the 
following  poem,  in  its  frank  avowal  of  love.  It  is  entitled 


The  Loving  Maiden 

As  we  rested  tired  in  the  tavern 
Yesternight,  we  had  a  glorious  supper ; 

And  we  saw  a  beauteous  maiden  standing. 

On  her  head  she  wore  a  wreath  of  tulips. 

Her  I  gave  my  steed  that  she  should  tend  it, 

Then  she  whispered  to  the  horse  in  this  wise  : 

“  Tell  me,  charger,  with  thy  mane  bright  flashing. 
Tell  me  if  thy  master  be  yet  wedded  ?  ” 

And  the  horse  responded  *to  her,  neighing: 

“  No,  by  Heaven,  not  yet,  oh  beauteous  maiden, 
Is  my  master  wedded  ;  but  next  autumn 
To  his  home  doth  he  intend  to  lead  thee.” 

Then  the  maiden  spoke  out  free  and  gladly  : 

“  If  I  knew  this  were  the  truth,  oh  charger, 

I  would  melt  my  bracelets  down  to  silver, 

That  I  might  adorn  therewith  thy  halter  ; 

With  pure  silver  would  I  deck  thy  halter, 

And  I’d  gild  it  with  my  golden  necklet.” 


To  tliis  class  belongs  also  tbe  following  pretty  little  poem,  called 


The  Maiden’s  Wish. 

Had  I  but,  ah  Laso, 

All  the  Emperor's  treasure  l 
Well  1  know,  ah  Laso, 
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What  I  then  would  buy  me. 

I  would  buy,  ah  Laso, 

By  von  stream  a  garden  ; 
Well  I  know,  ab  Laso, 

What  should  grow  within  it  1 
I  would  grow,  ah  Laso, 
Hyacinths  and  tulips. 


Had  I  but,  ah  Laso, 

All  the  Emperor’s  treasures  I 
Well  I  know,  ah  Laso, 

What  I  then  would  buy  me. 

I  would  buy,  ah  Laso, 
Straightway  thee,  my  Laso, 
Thus  to  be,  all  Laso, 
Gardener  in  my  garden  ! 


Another  specimen  of  this  class,  somewhat  similar  in  idea  and  con¬ 
struction,  is  made  here  to  be  uttered  by  a  youth  : 

Pearls. 

Prayed  to  God  a  yet  unmarried  stripling, 

That  he  might  be  changed  to  pearls,  wet-gleaming, 

Where  the  maidens  come  to  fetch  sea-water  ; 

That  they  thus  might  gather  him  and  string  him 
On  green  threads  of  silk,  so  bright  and  slender, 

And  around  their  snowy  necks  might  wear  him  ; 

That  he  thus  might  hear  what  speaks  each  maiden, 

Ah,  and  if  his  own  true  love  speak  of  him. 

What  he  prayed  for,  God  has  granted  to  him. 

E  eii  as  pearls  he  lies  upon  the  sea-shore, 

Where  the  maidens  come  to  fetch  the  water  ; 

And  they  gather  him  into  their  dresses, 

And  they  string  him  on  to  threads  green-silken, 

Wearing  him  upon  their  snowy  bosoms, 

And  he  beareth  what  doth  speak  each  maiden. 

Spaxe  then  every  maid  of  her  own  lover, 

And,  oil  bliss  1  of  him  his  own  dear  maiden. 


Here  is  another  exquisite  little  love  song,  which,  indeed,  is  its  title  : 


Winter  gone  by, 

Sweetheart,  my  darling  1 
Springtime  is  nigh, 

Birds  are  all  singing. 

Sweetheart,  my  darling  1 


Koses  are  blooming, 

All  things  are  loving, 

Sweetheart,  my  darling  1 
To  lose  time  unwilling, 

But  thou,  my  golden 

Sweetheart,  my  darling  J 
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Not  to  be  kissing 
la  to  lose  time,  lore  ! 

Sweetheart,  my  darling  1 
Kiss  me  then  quickly  ! 

It  may  liere  be  incidentally  remarked  that  the  adjective  “  golden  99 
is  made  use  of  in  Servian  poetry  as  indicative  of  the  highest  praise. 
Often  the  word  “gold”  is  even  made  to  stand  for  the  beloved  object 
itself.  Lines,  such  as  “  For  he  loved  the  mother’s  geld,  the  maiden,” 
explain  themselves,  and  of  course  are  perfectly  innocent  of  the  slight¬ 
est  mercenary  soupgon. 

Such  poems  (often  tender  monologues  with  the  beloved  one,  present 
or  absent)  are  absolutely  without  number  in  the  Servian  language. 
Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  phase  of  love  unrepresented,  from  passion¬ 
ate  confession,  and  despairing  grief  or  hopeless  resignation,  to  quick 
jealousy  and  sly  humour.  Of  this  latter  quality  especially  there  are 
abundant  gleams  throughout  these  poems,  relieving  and  setting  off  the 
sombre  character  of  the  more  passionate  songs  very  effectively.  More 
particularly  does  this  humour  vent  itself  on  the  subject  of  widows,  as 
well  as  on  the  folly  of  old  men  marrying  young  girl3.  The  old  adage 
of  “  Beware  of  widows”  seems  to  be  fully  appreciated  in  Servia,  and 
endless  are  the  sly  hits  which  are  devoted  to  this  subject.  We  can 
only  quote  a  few  out  of  a  great  number  : 

Widow  and  Maiden 

Over  Sarajevo  flies  a  falcon, 

Seeking  shadow,  that  he  there  may  cool  him  ; 

Finds  a  fir-tree  lie  in  Sarajevo, 

Flows  a  rill  of  water  cool  beneath  it ; 

By  the  rill  grows  Hyacinth,  the  widow, 

And  the  fragrant  Rose,  the  blushing  maiden. 

Pondered  long  the  falcon,  weighing  all  things  ; 

Should  he  kiss  the  Hyacinth,  the  widow. 

Or  the  fragrant  blushing  Rose,  the  maiden  ? 

Pondering,  he  arrived  at  this  conclusion  : 

“More  worth  gold,  though  worn  and  used  by  traffic, 

More  than  silver  worth,  though  coined  newly.” 

And  he  kisseth  Hyacinth  the  widow. 

Angrily  outspoke  then  Rose  the  maiden  : 

“  Sarajewo  !  Ill  luck  now  befall  thee  I 
For  in  thee  commenced  the  evil  practice. 

That  young  men  make  love  to  wily  widows, 

And  white-haired  old  men  woo  young  maidens  !  ” 

Tbe  following  is  tiie  lament  of  a  youtii  married  to  a  widow  : 

The  Widow. 

Bloom,  oh  rose,  no  longer  me  regarding  !  . 

For,  alas,  poor  stripling,  I  am  married 
To  a  widow,  much  in  years  my  senior 
Where  she  stands  and  wheresoe’er  she  goeth, 

She  complains  and  weeps  for  her  first  husband  ; 
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“  Oh,  first  husband,  thou  first  good  and  treasure  I 
Oh,  how  happy  was  the  time  with  thee  spent ; 

Early  went  to  bed  I,  l.ite  arising  ; 

If  thou  wokest  me,  ’twas  done  with  kissing  l 
*  Up,  oh  heart,  the  sun  is  in  the  heavens, 

And  arisen  is  my  old  grey  mother, 

Who  has  swept  the  house  and  fetched  the  water.*  *’ 


in  Servia  it  is  the  duty  of  the  young  wife’s  mother-in-law,  who  lives | 
in  her  son’s  house,  to  sweep  it  every  day,  and  fetch  the  water  from 
the  nearest  well.  If  the  mother-in-law  chooses  to  make  herself  disa¬ 
greeable,  it  is  done  by  neglecting  to  perform  these  two  very  necessary 
acts.  Some  of  the  songs  illustrate  the  wretchedness  of  such  a  house¬ 
hold,  where  no  water  is  to  be  found  in  the  morning,  the  old  woman 
having  spitefully  poured  it  away  in  the  night. 

The  last  poem  we  shall  quote  on  the  subject  of  widows  contains  a 
piece  of  quaint  advice  in  the  compass  of  seven  lines  : 

The  Widow. 

“  Oh,  my  Misho,  yestereve  where  wast  thou 
“  Dearest,  badly  then  my  head  was  aching  !  ” 

“  Have  I  not,  my  3Iisho,  often  told  t'ned, 

Drink  no  water,  love  not  thou  a  widow  ! 

Fever  the  result  of  drinking  water, 

Catching  is  the  heartache  of  a  widow  ; 

Rather  drink  thou  wine  and  love  a  maiden.” 

The  following,  too,  is  a  pretty  little  piece  of  advice,  almost  as  appli¬ 
cable  to  Western  as  to  Eastern  maidens  : 

To  the  Offended  One. 

“  Angry  dear  one,  be  not  thus  offended  ; 

Look  you,  if  I  too  should  lose  my  temper, 

Not  all  Bosnia  could  reconcile  us, 

Neither  Bosnia  nor  Herzegowina.” 


Judging  by  their  songs  and  by  the  aversion  expressed  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  matches  of  unequal  ages  should  seldom  occur  in  Servia.  There  is 
a  very  healthy  sentiment  running  through  all  the  poems  which  b 
reference  to  marriages  of  unequal  ages.  Here  is  one  of  them  : 

The  Monologue. 

Washes  her  fair  countenance  the  maiden. 

And  she  says,  her  tender  cheeks  bedewing, 

‘‘Knew  I  that  an  aged  man  should  kiss  thee, 

Oh,  my  face,  I’d  hie  me  to  the  greenwood  ; 

There  I’d  gather  herbs  all  harsh  and  bitter, 

I  would  seek  them  and  a  wash  prepare  me, 

And  therewith  would  wash  thee  every  morning. 

That  my  kiss  wore  bitter  to  the  old  man. 
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But,  an  if  I  knew  would  pass  a  '  oung  man, 

I  would  go  into  my  fragrant  garden, 

And  would  gather  bunches  of  red  roses  ; 

And  with  tiiem  a  wash  I  wou  ld  prepare  me 
Wherewithal  to  wash  thee  every  morning, 

That  my  kiss  were  fragrant  to  the  young  man. 
Fragrant  to  his  soul,  ids  heart  refreshing. 

I'd  go  rather  with  him  to  the  mountains 
Than  I’d  stay  at  home  with  aged  grey  hairs  ; 
Bather  on  the  rocks  with  him  I  d  pillow 
T  han  on  silk,  the  old  man  my  companion  1  ** 


And.  thus  there  are  numerous  poems  in  the  same  strain.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  little  song,  called  “  The  Greater  Evil/'  is  a  curious  medley  of 
love,  anxiety,  and  jealousy,  which  last  finally  predominates  : 


“  Handsome  youths  !  The  handsomest  is  wanting  l 
If  I  could  but  hear  or  see  aught  of  him, 

If  he's  ill,  or  if,  alas  !  he’s  faithless  ! 

I  would  rather  hear  he  lay  in  sickness 
Than  that  he  should  love  and  woo  another. 

Were  he  ill,  he  would  return  unto  me, 

If  he  love  another  maiden — never  1  ” 


Cursing  plays  a  great  part  in  Servian  poetry,  and  is  expressed  with 
the  same  characteristic  frankness  as  love  and  the  other  emotions. 
There  is  a  curious  custom,  which  is  continually  met  with  in  this  po¬ 
etry,  of  cursing  a  beloved  person  or  object  immediately  after  praising 
the  same.  The  origin  of  this  custom  has  of  course  its  rise  in  super¬ 
stition,  as  it  is  thought  that  the  bad  effects  of  the  praise  may  be  averted 
by  the  malediction.  The  Greeks  and  Russians  have  the  same  super¬ 
stition,  which  may  even  be  traced  back  to  some  German  expressions 
in  use  at  the  present  day.  These  latter  are,  however,  much  modified, 
confining  themselves  to  “  Unberufen,”  or  4 4  Verliut’s  Gott while  the 
Servians  would  seem  to  nullify  the  praise  just  expressed  by  terms 
such  as,  “  May  evil  strike  it,”  or  “  May  sorrow  smite  her.”  A  lover, 
speaking  of  his  mistress,  says  :  “  Lovely  is  she,  oh,  may  woe  befall 
her  !”  Far,  however,  from  wishing  her  any  evil,  it  is  only  his  intense 
love,  which  seeks  by  this  means  to  avert  possible  sorrow  from  her. 
Unless  one  is  aware  of  this,  in  Servia  very  common,  custom,  expres¬ 
sions  such  as  the  above  must  have  rather  a  startling  effect  to  the  unini- 
„  tiated  reader.  In  the  two  following  poems,  however,  the  curses  are 
bona  fide,  and  are  invoked  on  the  heads  of  the  respective  faithless  ones. 
The  maiden’s  curse  is  called 


Tile  Double  Execration. 

Cursed  the  maiden  both  her  eyes  so  dusky : 
44  Dusky  eyes,  may  ye  be  smit  by  blindness. 
Everything  ye  see,  yet  saw  to-day  not, 

When  my  lover  by  the  house  was  passing ; 
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In  his  hands  he  bore  a  fragrant  Sower, 

On  his  shoulders  an  embroidered  kerdhief. 

Which  another  love  had  given  unto  him. 

Many  branches  were  embroidered  on  it. 

As  many  branches  as  up  n  the  kerchief, 

May  he  have  so  many  secret  heart-wounds  ; 

As  many  twigs  as  are  upon  the  branches. 

May  he  have  as  many  bitter  torments  1 ” 

The  Youth’s  Blessing 

Sings  a  falcon  all  night  long. 

Close  by  the  window  of  Milan  : 

“  Up,  and  awaken,  oh  Milan, 

Wedded  is  being  thy  maiden  ; 

Thee  she  invites  to  her  wedding. 

But,  an  if  thou  wilt  come  not, 

Thou  shalt  send  her  thy  blessing,” 

“  Let  her  be  married,  what  care  I  ? 

I  will  not  go  to  the  wedding, 

But  I  will  send  her  this  blessing : 

Of  sons  may  her  womb  be  unfruitful  1 
*  :  So  much  bread  as  slie  eateth, 

So  much  grief  may  she  suffer  ! 

So  much  water  as  she  drinkeih. 

So  many  tears  may  she  shed  1  ” 

Often  as  tlie  unhappiness  of  a  loveless  marriage  is  deplored  in  the 
Bonos  of  this  people,  it  has  never  been  more  pathetically  and  touch¬ 
ingly  expressed  than  in  this  exquisite  little  plaint,  in  which  the  very 
despair  seems  to  he  frozen  : 

The  Frozen  Heart. 

On  St.  George’s  day  fell  snow  from  heaven, 

Birds  to  soar  aloft  were  all  unable, 

Barefoot  waded  through  the  snow  the  maiden, 

Bearing  both  her  shoes,  her  brother  followed. 

“  Sister  !  Are  your  feet  not  cold  and  freezing  ?  ” 

“  Not  mv  feet  are  frozen,  oh  my  brother, 

But  my  heart  is  numb  and  dead  within  me. 

Yet  ’tis  not  the  snow  that  thus  has  killed  it. 

’Tis  my  mother  who,  alas  !  has  killed  it. 

Who  has  given  me  to  the  Unloved  One  !  ” 


This  is  another  love  complaint-  uttered  by  a  youth  : 


“  Nightingale,  small  songster, 
Peace  thou  giv’st  to  each  one. 
But  to  me,  sad  stripling, 
Threefold  woe  thou  gavest. 

Is  the  first  sad  sorrow 
Which  has  pierced  my  bosom, 
That  my  mother  did  not 
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Wed  me  while  still  youthful. 

Is  the  second  sorrow 
Which  has  pierced  iny  bosom, 

That  my  coal-black  filly 
Dances  not  beneath  me. 

Is  the  third  great  sorrow 
In  my  bosom,  woe's  me, 

That  my  dearest  maiden 
Angry  thoughts  doth  cherish  1— 

Dig  a  grave  then,  quickly, 

In  the  field  so  open, 

Broad  as  are  two  lances, 

Long  as  are  four  lances  ; 

,  At  my  head  be  waving, 

Bed  with  Sowers,  a  rosebush  ; 

At  my  feet  be  running 
Kills  as  clear  as  crystal. 

When  a  youth  shall  pass  by. 

Let  him  gather  roses  ; 

When  an  eld  man  passes, 

Let  him  quench  his  thirst  there,'1 

Birds  are  constantly  mentioned  throughout  tliese  poems  and  bal¬ 
lads.  We  have  had*the  falcon  and  the  nightingale,  while  ravens 
and  doves  occur  as  frequently.  The  lark  does  not  seem  to  be  at  home 
in  Servia  ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  never  met  with  in  the  songs  of  that  coun¬ 
try.  But  another  bird  plays  a  very  important  part  in  Servian  poetry, 
and  that  is  the  cuckoo.  In  order  to  comprehend  the  reiterated  allu¬ 
sions  to  this  bird,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  what  the  cuckoo  sig¬ 
nifies  to  the  Servian  mind.  According  to  legends,  the  cuckoo  was  a 
girl,  who  wept  so  profusely  on  the  death  of  her  brother  that  she  was 
changed  to  this  bird,  uttering  her  monotonous  complaint  unceasingly. 
Hence  no  Servian  woman  who  has  lost  a  brother  can  hear  the  voice 
of  the  cuckoo  without  tears.  Eventually,  however,  the  voice  of  the 
cuckoo  became  an  equivalent  for  other  grief  as  well,  so  that  the  ex¬ 
pression,  “I,  poor  cuckoo/’  is  only  another  popular  form  of  saying, 
“Alas,  poor  me  !” 

The  reference  to  this  bird  will  he  more  readily  understood  in  the 
following  poem  : 


Mothek,  Sistek,  and  Wife 

On  the  balcony  stood  young  Johannes. 

Lo  !  the  balcony  gave  w$y  beneath  him, 

And  he  broke  his  right  arm  sore  in  falling. 
Found  they  soon  a  doctor  for  the  young  man, 
>Twas  the  Wila  from  the  mountain-forest ; 
But  a  large  reward  she  then  demanded  : 

Her  white  right  hand  asked  she  of  his  mother 
Her  silk  tresses  asked  she  of  his  sister, 

From  his  wife  her  strings  of  pearls  demanded 

Willingly  his  mother  gives  her  right  hand. 
And  his  sister  too  her  silken  tresses, 

But  his  Tvife  will  not  give  up  her  jewels ; 
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“  No.  I’ll  not  give  np  my  pearls  so  milky, 

For  I’ve  brought  them  with  me  from  my  father  1 ** 

Wrath  was  then  the  Wila  of  the  mountain, 

In  Johannes1  wound  she  trickled  poison, 
lbed  the  youth  !  Alas,  for  thee,  poor  mother  1 

Then  began  lamenting  three  grey  cuckoos. 

Three  began  their  woeful  lamentations. 

One  doth  cry  with  doleful  wail  unceasing, 

And  the  second  eaily  and  at  nightfall, 

But  the  third  cries  when  it  just  doth  suit  her. 

\ 

Which  is  she.  who  wails  and  cries  unceasing? 

’Tis  the  wretched  mother  of  Johannes. 

Which  one  cries  at  dawn,  and  then  at  nightfall? 

’Tis  the  sorrowing  sister  of  Johannes, 

Which  is  she  who  cries  whej  just  it  suits  her? 

’Tis  the  young  wife  of  the  dead  Johannes. 

TLe  “  Wila  of  the  Mountain,”  who  occurs  in  this  ballad  is  a  spirit 
who  also  plays  an  important  role  in  Servian  poetry.  She  seems  to 
he  a  relic  of  the  old  Slavonic  paganism,  and  resembles  in  character 
the  elementary^  spirits  of  our  northern  mythology.  The  Wila,  like 
-  Undine,  has  no  soul ;  but  she  is  represented  only"  as  cruel  and  revenge¬ 
ful  in  cases  like  the  above,  where  she  has  been  offended.  In  every 
instance,  however,  is  she  obstinate  and  arbitrary.  Popular  super¬ 
stition  ascribes  to  her  the  power  of  ‘ 4  gathering  clouds,”  and  she  like¬ 
wise  appears  in  the  twofold  character  of  Hy"gieia  and  of  Prophetess. 
Iler  beauty  and  her  swiftness  are  the  attributes  most  commonly  men¬ 
tioned  in  Servian  poetry,  and  a  girl  is  often  praised  by  the  comparison, 
“Fair  as  is  the  Wila  of  the  mountain  ;”  while  a  particularly"  swift 
horse  is  eulogised  as  a  “  Wila-liorse.” 

We  can  hut  touch  upon  the  many  and  spirited  ballads  concerning 
“Marko,”  the  pre-eminently  great  and  popular  hero  of  Servian  ro¬ 
mance.  Marko,  the  son  of  the  great  king  Wukashin,  is  the  idol  of 
Servian  songs.  They"  never  weary"  of  singing  his  wonderful  exploits, 
his  superhuman  strength,  his  courage  and  bravery,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  his  celebrated  horse  Scliaratz.  This  intelligent  animal  can 
drink  wine — an  accomplishment  which  his  master  appears  to  have 
taught  him  with  great  success,  and  to  which  he  seems  to  have  taken 
very  kindly,  as  the  songs  insist  that  Scliaratz  ahvayrs  had  half  of  the 
enormous  quantity"  of  red  wine  which  Marko  was  accustomed  to  drink. 
One  very  curious  point  about  Marko  is  that,  although  the  son  of  a  Ser¬ 
vian  king,  he  becomes,  on  the  death  of  his  father  Wukashin  (being 
ousted  from  his  Servian  possessions),  a  vassal  of  the  Turks,  and  accepts 
lands  from  the  Sultan.  In  spite  of  this,  and  although  continually 
fighting  against  his  own  nation,  lie  was  secretly"  and  at  heart  true  to 
Servia,  and  on  his  death  he  became  the  hero  of  a  thousand  ballads. 
In  his  lifetime  he  was  honoured  and  respected  by"  the  Turks  beyond 
measure,  and  even  the  Sultan  trembled  before  his  rage,  wnich/  when 
kindled,  seems  to  ha/ve  resembled  the  madness  of  the  Berserkers.  In- 
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deed,  it  lias  an  almost  ludicrous  effect  to  read  how  Marko  always  a 
generous  champion,  promptly  revenges  some  cruelty  or  injustice  of 
the  Turks,  his  masters,  by  killing  single-handed  a  dozen  ol  them,  and 
then  striding,  in  a  fearful  rage,  into  the  tent  of  the  Sulta-n  ; 

“  When  the  hero  Mark  had  reached  the  divan, 

In  Yedren,  he  strides  before  the  Sultan; 

Wildly  roll  bis  eyes  with  savage  glances. 

Like  the  wolf,  who  hungry  prowls  the  forest; 

Looking  up,  you  though!  it  bad  red -lightened, 
h  he.i  tiie  Sultan  anxiously  doth  ask  him, 

*  Say,  my  son,  say,  princely  scion,  Marko, 

Wiiac  bas  thus  aroused  thy  wrath  against  me  f 
What  has  happened  sad  to"'  e:  thy  spirit?’ 

Everything  related  then  brave  aL  r  -:o, 

Also  what  befel  The  Vizier  Murat. 

Laughed  then  heartily  and  loud  the  Sultan, 

Speaking  low  to  Marko  then  in  this  wise: 

*  May’st  thou  live  long  time  for  this,  son  Marko! 

Know,  indeed,  that  if  thou  haast  not  acted 
dust  like  this,  I’d  call  thee  son  no  longer. 

Every  little  Turk  can  be  a  Vizier, 

But  as  Mark,  no  other  hero  liveth!  ’ 

“  Then  he  reaches  in  his  silken  pocket, 

Draws  from  thence  of  golden  coins  a  thousand, 

Gives  them  to  the  princely  hero  Marko. 

‘  Take  this  gold,  my  son,  from  thy  fond  master, 

Drink  thou  10  my  health,  oh  bravest  Marko.’ 

“  Marko  took  the  bag  of  "old  in  silence, 

And  in  silence  he  doth  leave  the  divan; . 

For  the  Sultan  gave  the  gold  by  no  mean9 
That  with  golden  wine  he  should  refresh  him, 

But  that  he  thence  should  depart  full  quickly, 

For  in  anger  terrible  was  Marko.” 


Tlie  last  poem  we  will  quote  is  tlie  famous  song  of  "the  Wife  of 
Hassan  Aga,”  known  to  all  readers  of  Goethe,  wlio  translated  it  and 
included  it  in  liis  works,  as  tlie  “  Klagesang  der  edelen  Frauen  Asan 
A  gas.” 

It  may  be  mentioned  liere,  as  a  fact  perliaps  not  generally  known, 
that  Goethe  translated  the  "  Klagesang  ”  from  the  French,  which 
was,  in  its  turn  again,  a  rendering  from  an  Italian  translation  of  the 
original  Servian  poem.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  difficul¬ 
ties  of  seizing  on  the  spirit  of  the  original  through  the  intervening 
veil  of  three  languages,  Goethe  has  caught  the  very  essence  of  the 
poem,  and  this  so  perfectly  as  to  preserve,  not  only  tone  and  metre 
most  accurately,  hut  almost  every  word  of  the  Servian.  In  comparing 
the  two  versions,  that  of  Goethe  and  that  of  Talvj  (whose  faithful 
and  poetical  translations  of  Servian  poetry  into  German  are  long  since 
considered  classical),  one  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  they  coincide 
almost  word  for  word.  Such  a  feat,  however,  is  only  possible  to  the 
unerring  intuition  and  fine  perception  of  a  gre-at  poet,  / 

To' return  to  the  poem  itself,  and  before  giving  the  translation  in 
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extenso ,  it  may  be  interesting  to  refer  to  the  strange  Servian  custom 
on  which  the  old.  poem  turns.  Without  a  key,  indeed,  the  behaviour 
of  Hassan  Aga’s  wife  must  remain  quite  incomprehensible  to  us,  who 
have  such  totally  different  views  of  the  duties  of  a  wife.  The  story 
begins  with  the  account  of  Hassan  Aga’s  sickness,  nigh  to  death,  in 
his  tent.  His  mother  and  sister  hasten  to  visit  him,  “  bat  his  wife  is 
unable  to  do  so  for  shame .”  Whereupon  lie  becomes  so  angry  that  he 
forthwith  sends  her  a  writ  of  separation,  and  bids  her  leave  liis  house 
before  his  return  home.  That  the  wife  does  not  act  like  this  from 
any  want  of  \ove  to  her  husband,  but  merely  in  strict  accordance  with 
Servian  etiquette,  is  painfully  apparent  from  the  context  of  the  poem. 
A  Servian  woman  may  not  register  a  vow  either  “  by  her  husband” 
or  bv  ‘‘  the  heads  of  her  children,”  while  the  oath  most  sacred  to  her 
is  “  the  life  of  her  brother.”  Modesty  is  supposed  to  forbid  any  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  first  two  subjects  ;  and  it  is  this  “  shamefacedness  ”  which, 
however  much  in  unison  with  her  country’s  customs,  yet  takes  a 
decidedly  morbid  turn  in  this  case,  actually  preventing  the  wife  from 
visiting  and  attending  her  sick  husband.  That  Hassan  Aga  resents 
this  implicit  obedience  to  national  custom,  deeming  it  to  be  “more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance,”  and  construing-  it 
probably  in  the  fretful  impatience  of  a  sick  man  into  wilful  neglect, 
is  evident.  We  have  evidence  of  the  same  strange  reluctance  of  the 
wife  addressing  her  husband  from  reasons  of  delicacy  in  another 
poem.  It  is  in  the  grim  ballad  of  “  The  Building  of  Scutari.”  Here 
the  young  wife  is  to  be  walled  up  alive  in  the  tower,  and  she  first 
pleads  her  cause  with  the  architects,  next  with  her  brothers  in-law, 
and,  quite  at  last,  “  her  shame  and  fear  of  blame  subduing,”  with  her 
husband. 

Thus,  once  the  motive  power  understood,  the  poem  stands  forth 
unrivalled  in  powerful  and  tender  pathos  among  the  many  beautiful 
and  tender  ballads  of  the  Servians. 

The  Wife  of  Hassan  Aga. 

What  gleams  white  on  yonder  mountain-forest?  4 
Is  it  snow,  or  are  they  swans  white  pinioned? 

Were  it  snow,  it  would  have  long  since  melted; 

Were  they  swans,  they  would  ’nave  long  since  vanished. 

Neither  is  it  snow,  nor  are  they  wild  swans; 

’Tis  the  tent  of  Aga  Hassan  Aga, 

W'here  he  lies  sore  sick  of  wounds  nigh  fatal; 

Visit  him  his  mother  and  his  sister, 

But  for  shame  his  wife  is  ail  unable. 

From  his  wounds  when  he  at  length  recovered, 

He  sends  word  unto  his  faithful  helpmate: 

“  Neither  wait  for  me  in  my  white  homestead, 

Nor  at  home,  nor  tarry  with  my  people.” 

When  his  loving  wife  had  heard  this  message, 

Stands  she  stricken  dumb  with  fear  and  anguish. 

Sadden  hears  she  tramps  of  hoofs  approaching, 

'2  Then  doth  fly  the  wife  of  Hassan  Aga 
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To  the  tower,  that  sho  thence  may  cast  her; 
Follow  hastily  her  tv.  o  char  daughters: 

“Oh,  return  to  us,  nor. die,  dear  mother; 

It  is  not  our  father,  Hassau  Aga, 

’Tis  the  Beg  Pintorowitch  our  uncle  !  ” 

And  the  wife  of  Hassan  Aga,  turning, 

Throws  herself  into  his  arms  loud  wailing; 

“  Oh,  my  brother!  Oh,  the  dread  dishonour! 

He  doth  banish  me  from  my  five  children!  ” 

Silent  stand-?  the  Beg,  nor  speaks  a  word  he. 

And  he  feels  within  his  silken  pocket, 

Drawing  thence  the  writ  of  separation, 

That  she  can  go  back  to  her  old  mother, 

Free  to  leave,  and  free  to  wed  another. 

When  the  wuetched  wife  had  re  d  the  letter, 
Kissed  she  her  two  sons  upon  the  forehead, 

On  their  rosy  cheeks  she  hissed  her  daughters, 
But  she  cannot  tear  herself  away  yet 
From  her  youngest,  sleeping  in  his  cradle. 

Seized  her  by  her  right  hand  then  her  brother. 
Separates  her  hardly  from  the  infant; 

Bids  her  mount  upon  the  horse  behind  him, 

Rides  away  with  her  to  his  white  homestead. 

Short  time  only  stays  she  with  her  kinsfolk. 

Short  time  only,  scarce  a  week’s  duration; 

For  she,  of  a  noble  race  descended, 

Was  by  many  suitors  sought  in  marriage, 

Also  by  the  Kadi  of  Imoski. 

Then  she  craves,  imploring  of  her  brother; 

“  By  thy  life,  oh  brother,  I  beseech  thee, 

Do  not  marry  me  unto  another, 

That  my  heart,  my  poor  heart  break  not,  brother, 
When  again  I  shall  behold  my  children!  ”  — - 
But  her  brother  heeds  not  her  entreaty, 

And  he  promises  her  to  the  Kadi. 

Then  once  more  the  woman  prayed  her  brother 
That  he  should  write  words  on  thin  white  paper, 
Sending  them  with  speed  unto  the  Kadi: 

“  From  thy  bride  accept  thou  kindest  meeting; 

In  this  letter  she  doth  pray  thee  humbly, 

When  the  noble  wedding  guests  thou  askest, 
AndMost  ride  with  them  unto  her  dwelling, 

Thou  may’st  bring  a  veil  full  long  and  flowing. 
That  she  therein  may  conceal  her  features, 

When  she  passes  by  the  Aga’s  homestead, 

Thus  avoiding  sight  of  her  poor  orphans.” 

When  the  letter  w-hite  had  reached  the  Kadi, 

He  assembled  noble  guests  and  honoured, 

And  he  rode  with  them  to  fetch  his  bride  wife. 
Happily  and  safe  they  reach  her  dwelling, 

Happily  they  lead  her  back  rejoicing. 

But,  as  past  the  Aga’s  house  she  travelled, 

Her  twro  daughters  forth  looked  from  the  window^ 
Stepped  her  twro  sons  forth  upon  the  threshold, 
And  they  called  in  grief  upon  their  mother: 

“  Pass  not  by  us,  oh,  come  back,  dear  mother, 
That  our  dinner  we  may  share  together.” 
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Hearing  this,  the  wife  of  Hassan  Aga 
Thus  addressed  the  bridesman  of  toe  party: 

“Stariswat!  *  Oh,  thou  in  God  my  brother! 

Let  the  horses  tarry  here  a  little, 

While  1  make  some  presents  to  my  orphans.” 

Tarried  then  the  horses  by  the  gateway, 

And  she  gave  line  gifts  unto  her  children; 

To  her  sous  gold  broidered  socks  of  leather, 

To  her  daughters  line  and  uncut  linen, 

T  o  tue  youngest,  lying  in  the  cradle, 

She  doth  give  a  little  silken  garment. 

When  her  husband  saw  this,  Hassan  Aga, 

Quickly  he  doth  call  unto  his  children: 

“  (Jouie  to  me,  ye  poor  forsaken  orphans, 

No  compassion  feels  for  you  yon  woman, 

For  a  heart  of  stone  doth  own  your  mother! 11 
When  the  wife  of  Hassan  Aga  heard  this, 

Headlong  dashed  she  dowD,  with  pallid  features; 

And  her  soui  hath  rent  itself  asunder 
At  the  woeful  aspect  of  her  children. 

Kate  FitEiLiGiiATH-KitOEKEtt,  in  University  Magazine. 
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It  was  the  summer  of  the  year  1651.  Shah  Jehan,  grandson  of  the 
mighty  Ak.bar,  had  been  for  four-and-twenty  years  on  the  throne  of 
the  Great  Mogul.  He  was  the  most  magnificent  and  luxurious  of  all 
the  Moguls.  Befor3  the  radiant  and  amazing  splendours  of  his  court 
all  the  pomp  and  glory  of  the  greatest  monarchs  of  the  West  paled 
into  insignificance.  He  had  been  known  to  spend  a  million  and  a 
half  sterling  upon  a  birthday  festival.  His  royal  progresses  through 
his  dominions  surpassed  in  grandeur  and  sumptuous  display  all  that 
even  the  oriental  imagination  had  conceived.  Travellers  told  with 
awe  of  the  acres  of  land  covered  with  carpets  of  silk  and  gold  ;  of  the 
stately"  pavilions  glittering  with  diamonds  and  pearls  ;  of  the  gor¬ 
geous  tents  of  crimson  velvet  embroidered  with  gold,  supported  by 
massive  poles  forty  feet  high,  and  stretching  over  long  miles  of  level 
country7 ;  of  the  seven  resplendent  thrones  studded  with  diamonds, 
rubies,  emeralds,  pearls  ;  of  the  world-renowned  Peacock  Throne, 
Shah  Jehan’s  own  fanciful  invention,  so  called  from  a  peacock  with 
its  tail  spread,  the  natural  colours  faithfully  represented  in  sapphires, 
emeralds,  rubies,  and  pearls,  which  formed  the  chief  ornament  and 


*  Stariswat  is  the  Eldest,  the  leader  of  the  bridal  party.  No  man,  being  ad¬ 
dressed  by  that  most  solemn  of  Servian  adjurations,  “  Thou  in  God  my  brothor  I  " 
can  refuse  a  request  thus  tendered. 
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design  of  a  mass  of  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  valued  at  six 
millions  and  a  half  sterling. 

They  told,  too,  of  the  elephants  that  looked  like  shining  moun¬ 
tains  of  jewellery — -elephants  trained  to  kneel  before  the  throne  and 
do  reverence  to  the  Great  Mogul  with  their  trunks — whose  keep  cost 
five  hundred  rupees  apiece  per  month  ;  of  the  magnificent  horses  on 
whose  bridles  and  saddles  the  gems  stood  thick  as  dewdrops  on  a 
lawn  at  sunrise  ;  and  of  a  thousand  other  lustrous  and  dazzling  mar- 
I  vels,  the  mere  mention  of  which  made  men  stand  agape  with  wonder 
and  astonishment.  Not  Solomon  in  ail  his  glory  could  compare  in 
lavish  splendour  with  Shah  Jehan  the  Great  Mogul, 

And  now,  after  nearly  ten  years  of  incessant  war,  there  was  peace 
in  the  Mogul  Empire,  and  the  Emperor  had  come  to  enjoy  his  well- 
earned  repose,  and  revel  in  the  luxury  which  he  loved  at  his  capital 
Delhi— that  Delhi  which  he  had  restored  to  more  than  its  ancient, 
glory,  whose  marble  halls  and  spacious  courts  and  golden  domes  and 
stately  mosques  he  could  proudly  boast  were  unequalled  anywhere 
for  grace  and  beauty  and  sublimity.  For  Shah  Jehan  had  a  passion 
for  noble  and  beautiful  buildings— the  mausoleum  which  he  erected 
to  his  wife  at  Agra,  known  as  the  Taj  Mahal,  standing  to  this  day  as 
one  of  the  noblest  monuments  in  the  world. 

But  passionately  as  Shah  Jehan  loved  luxury  and  magnificence, 
gorgeous  pageants,  and  splendid  buildings,  there  was  something  he 
loved  more  passionately  still,  and  that  was  his  eldest  daughter.  In 
all  his  vast  empire  there  was  no  lovelier,  more  charming,  or  more 
accomplished  lady  than  the  Padshah  Begum.  Shah  Jehan  idolised 
this  his  favourite  child.  She  was  his  constant  companion.  She  en¬ 
joyed  his  confidence  to  an  extent  which  men  very  rarely  allow  to 
women  in  the  East.  Her  lively  conversation,  her  skill  in  the  use  of 
musical  instruments,  her  gift  of  melodious  song,  could  always  charm 
him  into  amiability.  She  was  the  light  of  his  life,  the  only  being 
that,  since  the  death  of  his  queen,  he  really  loved.  His  sons  he  dis¬ 
trusted  and  suspected,  and  not  without  reason,  for  filial  affection  was 
a  virtue  which  had  always  been  conspicuous  by  its  absence  among  the 
sons  of  the  Moguls,  and  he  was  himself  destined  to  die  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  his  own  son  Aurungzebe,  who  deposed  him.  It  was  on 
Iris  daughter,  therefore,  that  he  lavished  all  the  tenderness  that  was 
in  his  heart.  The  Padshah  Begum  was  now  in  her  twenty-second 
>  year,  and  in  the  full  flower  of  her  beauty  and  womanhood.  Who 
could  have  dreamed  that  so  fair  a  lily  could  be  blighted  in  a  single 
night  ? 

It  was  an  evening  in  J  uly  ;  Shah  J  ehan  lay  dozing  under  the  gentle 
fanning  of  the  punkah,  when  he  was  roused  by  a  piercing  shriek, 
followed  in  quick  succession  by  a  series  of  shrieks,  each  more  heart¬ 
rending  and  blood-curdling  than  the  last.  He  raised  himself  to  lis¬ 
ten,  It  was  apparently  from  the  women’s  apartments  that  these 
appalling  cries  proceeded.  Whilst  he  listened,  the  shrieks  grew 
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fainter  and  fainter,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  wailing  sound  as  of 
many  voices  moaning.  Suddenly  the  curtains  were  pushed  aside,  and 
a  servant,  pale,  trembling,  and  breathless,  entered  and  prostrated 
liimself  before  the  Emperor,  lie  was  impatiently  asked  'vliat 
tidings  were.  Groaning  and  beating  his  breast  with  lus  hands,  he 
stammered  out  bis  news-news  that  made  Shall  Jelian  leap  to  lus 
feet— while  his  swarthy  cheek  grew  livia  with  pallor,  and  ne  stood 
rooted  to  the  ground  with  horror  and  amazement.  1- or  the  news  was 
that  the  Padshah  Begum  had  bean  burned  to  dea.n  !  it  was  hat  to. 
a  moment  that  Shah  Jelian  stood  there  petrified  and  horror-stricken. 
Iu  another  instant  lie  had  darted  oil  in  tne  direction  of  t.ie  Pn.i- 
cess’s  apartments  to  learn  for  himself  whether  the  areadrul  tidings 
were  true  or  not.  He  was  like  a  maniac  as  he  burst  into  the  cham¬ 
ber  where  his  daughter  lay  upon  a  couch,  surrounded  by  her  women 
wailing  and  wringing  their  hands.  Already  two  of  the  court  phvsi- 
cians  were  there,  and  were  strippi  ig  the  charred  remnants  of  her 
robes  from  the  scorched  and  b  iste -ed  limbs.  She  was  not,  indeed, 
actually  dead,  as  the  messenger  hid  reported,  but  she  had  tainted 
from  the  terrible  agony  of  her  woun  Is,  and  lay  there  quite  uncon¬ 
scious.  The  ghastly  sight  almost  deprived  the  Great  Mogul  of  .us 
senses ;  distracted  and  overwhelmed  with  griet,  lie  hung  himseh 
beside  bis  beloved  daughter,  and  passionately  called  upon  liei  to 
sneak  to  him.  Then  he  turned  to  the  physicians  and  implored  them 
to  restore  his  daughter  to  life,  promising  them  the  most  extmvagaiit 
rewards  if  they  succeeded.  But  the  physicians,  however  skilled  they 
mav  have  been  at  curing  internal  diseases,  were  bunglers  at  healing 
wounds.  They  shook  their  heads  gravely,  and  seemed  to  tlnmv  the 

CaSIt  wasllmn  that  the  Grand  Vizier,  Assud  Khan,  bethought  him  of 
the  English  traders  at  Surat,  lie  remembered  that  the  surgeons  who 
came  over  in  the  East-Indiamen  had  wrought  some  wonder fu.  cures, 
and  had  acouired  a  high  reputation  for  surgical  skill.  He  therefore 
suggested  to  his  master  that  an  Express  should  be  sent  immediately 
to  Surat,  with  orders  to  travel  day  and  night,  and  bring  back  with 
the  utmost  speed  an  English  surgeon.  It  was  a  “far  cry  from 
Delhi  to  Surat ;  but  the  Express  had  extraordinary  powers  to  take 
what  horses  or  supplies  he  needed  from  whomsoever  lie  pleased  on 
his  iournev  ;  and  by  dint  of  travelling  day  and  night  as  fast  as  horses 
could  carry  him,  it  was  just  possible  that  the  English  surgeon  might 

be  brought  to  Delhi  before  it  was  too  late.  .  ^ 

The  Hopewell  East-Indiaman  had  just  arrived  at  Surat  from  Eng¬ 
land  when  the  imperial  Express  dashed  into  the  settlement,  i  le 
shir/’s  chief  surgeon,  Gabriel  Bougliton,  had  gone  ashore,  and  was  at 
the  residence  of  the  Company’s  factor  when  the  Mogul  s  messenger 
was  announced.  Without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  Bougliton  offered 
to  return  at  once  with  the  Express.  The  factor  privately  warned 
him  that  should  Ms  skill  fail,  things  might  be  made  very  unpleasant 
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for  him  at  tlio  Mogul’s  court.  But  tlie  young  surgeon  had  plenty  of 
pluck  and  self-reliance  ;  and  besides,  the  thought  of  having  such  a 
patient  as  the  favourite  daughter  of  the  Great  Mogul  excited  his  pro¬ 
fessional  ambition.  It  would  be  sheer  madness  to  throw  away  such 
a  splendid  chance  of  winning  wealth  and  distinction  simply  because 
there  was  some  risk  attaching  to  it.  And  so,  without  further  parley, 
Gabriel  Boughton  prepared  to  start  for  Delhi. 

In  less  than  two  hours  from  the  arrival  of  the  messenger,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  surgeon  was  riding  at  headlong  speed  on  the  mission  which  was 
to  make  or  mar  his  fortunes.  Weary,  anxious,  and  almost  exhausted, 
Gabriel  Boughton  reached  the  Mogul’s  palace,  and  was  rejoiced  to 
learn  that  he  was  not  too  late.  He  was  led  at  once  to  the  apartments 
of  the  Padshah  Begum,  and  there  he  found  Shah  Jeiian,  who  had 
never  left  his  daughter’s  side.  Haggard  and  worn  and  wan  from  con¬ 
stant  watching,  sleepless  anxiety,  and  poignant  grief,  the  Great  Mogul 
looked  almost  as  fit  a  subject  for  the  doctor’s  skill  as  his  unhappy 
daughter.  The  moment  he  saw  the  face  of  the  English  surgeon,  he 
rushed  to  him,  clutched  him  by  the  arm,  and  in  imploring  accents  be¬ 
sought  him  to  cure  his  daughter,  declaring  on  his  sacred  oath  that 
whatever  reward  the  surgeon  might  ask  should  be  granted  him,  were 
lie  but  successful.  To  have  the  richest  and  most  magnificent  mon¬ 
arch  in  the  world  thus  a  suppliant  at  his  feet,  might  well  have  shaken 
the  strongest  nerves.  But  Gabriel  Boughton  was  calm  and  collected, 
and  set  about  the  delicate  and  critical  task  before  him  in  that  cool 
business-like  manner  which  was  even  then  a  marked  characteristic  of 
English  surgeons,  and  which  served  more  than  anything  else  to 
inspire  the  natives  of  India  with  confidence  in  their  skill. 

By  his  unwearying  attention,  his  patient  care,  and  skilful  treat¬ 
ment,  Gabriel  Boughton  succeeded  in  effecting  a  complete  cure.  Not 
only  was  the  Padshah  Begum  restored  to  health,  but  her  beauty  was 
little  if  at  all  impaired  by  the  terrible  injuries  she  had  suffered.  The 
gratitude  and  joy  of  Shall  Jeiian  knew  no  bounds.  The  Grand  Vizier, 
Assud  Khan,  to  whom  Gabriel  Boughton  owed  his  introduction  to  the 
imperial  court,  was  commissioned  to  inform  the  fortunate  surgeon 
that  on  a  certain  day  tiie  Great  Mogul  would  grant  him  a  special 
audience  in  state,  that  he  might  then  claim  his  reward,  and  that  what¬ 
ever  he  might  demand  the  Emperor  pledged  himself  to  grant.  The 
Grand  Vizier  was  obsequious  in  his  manner,  knowing  how  politic  it 
was  to  secure  the  good  graces  of  a  rising  favourite,  and  even  ventured 
to  hint  at  a  future  so  brilliant  and  dazzling  that  Gabriel’s  brain  went 
dizzy  at  the  prospect.  Left  to  his  own  meditations,  the  surgeon  pon¬ 
dered  deeply  over  his  position.  He  was  young,  he  was  good-looking, 
he  was  ambitious.  Here  was  a  father  whose  heart  was  full  of  the 
most  extravagant  and  reverential  thankfulness  towards  liimg  here 
was  a  daughter  equally  grateful,  and  even  more  favourably  disposed 
towards  him  than  her  father.  What  was  to  prevent  him  from  asking 
her  hand,  and  becoming  the  most  powerful  and  influential  personage 
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of  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul  ?  To  Western  ideas,  such  an  aspira¬ 
tion  might  seem  too  audacious  and  romantic  to  be  entertained  for  a 
moment ;  but  in  the  East  there  were  plenty  of  precedents  for  such  a 
reward,  granted  for  services  of  great  value — why  should  lie  not  make 
this  bold  bid  for  position  and  fortune? 

The  day  appointed  for  the  state-audience  with  the  Great  Mogul 
arrived.  Seated  on  liis  splendid  throne,  the  high  heron  plumes, 
clasped  with  diamonds,  adding  majesty  to  his  face,  his  dress  one  blaze 
of  brilliants,  by  liis  side,  unveiled,  tin-  beautiful  Padshah  Begum, 
around  him  his  magnificent  retinue  of  nobles,  scarcely  less  gorgeously 
clad  than  himself,  Shall  Jehan  prepared  to  receive  the  man  who  had 
done  him  a  service  which,  as  he  gazed  lovingly  at  the  sweet  lace 
beside  him,  it  seemed  that  the  wlioie  of  his  imperial  treasury  wa3 
hardly  rich  enough  to  repay.  The  Englishman  bowed  low  as  lie 
came  into  the  presence  of  the  Emperor.  Then  Shah  Jehan  beckoned 
him  to  come  nearer,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  looking  significantly 
at  the  Padshah  Begum,  bade  him  name  his  reward.  There  was 
breathless  silence  as  the  young  Englishman  opened  liis  lips.  And 
what  was  the  price  he  claimed  for  his  services?  He  asked  for  no 
private  emolument  ;  lie  sought  no  selfish  advancement  ;  he  simply 
solicited  that  liis  countrymen,  the  traders  of  the  East  India  Company, 
might  have  liberty  to  trade  free  of  all  duties  in  Bengal,  and  establish 
factories  in  that  province  !  Whai  the  Padshah  Begum  thought  of 
this  unromantic  request,  or  whether  she  had  ever  dreamed  of  any 
such  romantic  termination  to  the  episode  as  the  Grand  Vizier  had 
vaguely  hinted  at.  history  does  not  say.  But.  Shah  Jehan  himself 
was  profoundly  impressed  with  the  magnanimity  and  unselfishness  of 
the  English  surgeon,  and  gave  his  solemn  word  that  Hie  most  ample 
privileges  and  opportunities  for  trading  should  be  granted  to  the 
English  merchants. 

Houghton  had  thought  the  matter  out  patiently  and  carefully,  and 
had  decided  that  the  position  of  favourite  and  son-in-law  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  though  dazzling,  was  precarious  ;  that  he  should  simply  .sur¬ 
round  himself  with  unscrupulous  enemies,  who  would  sooner  or  later 
effect  bis  murder  or  his  disgrace  ,  and  that  even  those  who  were  his 
friends  at  first  would  come  to  regard  him  as  an  upstart  and  an  alien, 
usurping  the  riches  and  the  power  that  should  belong  to  one  of  them¬ 
selves.  It  would  be  wiser  to  use  ills  great  iuiluonce  over  the  Mogul 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Company,  whose  servant  he  was,  and 
look  to  the  Company  for  a  reward,  which,  though  Ess  splendid  and 
romantic,  would  be  safer  and  more  enduring.  So  lie  dismissed  tin* 
fanciful  dreams  which  for  a  moment  had  filled  liis  brain,  and  chose 
the  humbler  and  more  prudent  course. 

But  Shah  Jehan  would  not  hear  of  Gabriel  Houghton’s  going  empty- 
handed  away.  He  invited  him  to  take  up  his  abode  at  the  palace  as 
chief  coiut  physician  ;  and  this  invitation  Gabriel  thought  itadvisaole 
to  accept,  because  his  presence  &t  tlie  imperial  court  would  give  him 
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excellent  opportunities  for  pushing  the  interests  of  the  Company,  be¬ 
sides  enabling  him  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  private  fortune.  Sev¬ 
eral  other  successful  cures  following  close  upon  that  of  the  Padshah 
Begum  established  Gabriel  Bougliton’s  reputation,  and  spread  his 
fame  far  and  wide.  His  popularity  was  extraordinary,  mainly,  per¬ 
haps,  because,  as  he  never  meddled  with  political  matters,  foreign  or 
domestic,  no  one  was  jealous  of  him.  How  long  he  remained  at  the 
court  of  Shah  Jehan  is  uncertain  ;  but  he  at  anv  rate  did  not  leave  until 
he  had  seen  the  Mogul’s  promises  most  amply  fulfilled,  and  the 
Company  reaping  the  fruits  of  these  liberal  concessions.  The  richest 
province  of  India  was  thrown  open  to  the  English  traders,  free  of  all 
duties  and  payments  whatsoever  ;  and  from  the  granting  of  that  ex¬ 
traordinary  privilege  the  East  India  Company  dated  its  first  great 
stride  towards  the  wealth  and  power  which  eventually  made  it  the 
arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  India.  Historians  are  often  apt  to  overlook 
the  small  causes  from  which  great  events  spring.  And  most  of  the 
historians  of  India  have  wholly  ignored  the  claim  of  Gabriel  Bough- 
ton  to  be  considered  one  of  the  true  founders  of  the  British  Empire  in 
India.  A  less  public-spirited  or  far-sighted  man  would  have  used  his 
immense  influence  over  Shah  Jehan  for  his  own  selfish  aggrandise- 
ment.  It  is  to  the  undying  honour  of  Gabriel  Boughton  that  he  did 
otherwise,  and  thereby  raised  the  East  India  Com  nan  v  from  a  st  rug- 
gling  body  of  coast-traders  into  the  richest  corporation  of  merchants 
in  the  world.  It  is  this  fact,  we  feel,  that  renders  worthy  of  more 
detailed  narrative  than  we  have  ever  vet  seen  allotted  to  it  in  anv  single 
history,  the  romantic  episode  of  the  Snrgeon  and  the  Mogul’s  Daugh¬ 
ter.  Chamber’s  Journal 
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A  DIALOGUE  OX  HUMAN  HAPPINESS. 

It  was  a  morning  of  magical  beauty  towards  -the  close  of  February 
A  breeze  breathed  inward  from  the  sparkling  ripples  ot  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  as  buoyant  and  fresh  as  they  were  ;  and  Nice  seemed  to  glam  e 
and  float  in  the  luminous  haze  that  bathed  it,  like  an  unreal  vision, 
in  the  depths  of  an  enchanted  mirror.  Its  gay  and  motley  worm, 
however,  was  as  unenchanted  as  possible;  a  long  line  of  c'arl  15\£esi 
for  Monte  Carlo,  was  extending,  for  its  benefit,  tne  entire  length  of 
the  railway  station  ;  and  many  were  the  startling  toilettes  a)  be  seen 
studdmo-  the  platform,  and  many  the  complexions  of  what  seemed  a 
preternatural  fairness.  Amongst  this  strange  crowd  moved  the 
popular  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  still  the  confidante  01  men,  aitnougn  past 
fifty  and  still  caressed  by  every  woman  whose  affection  is  a  coinfoit, 
or  whose  acquaintance  is  a  distinction.  Her  day  s  prospect  was  te  • 
thino-  far  less  vulgar  than  the  gaming-tables — it  was  a  breakfast  with 
Ladv  Di  at  the  Villa  Godwin,  close  to  whose  lovely  gardens  is  a  small 
station,  a  mile  or  two  on  this  side  of  Monaco.  A  few  other  guests 
from  Nice  were,  she  knew,  going  also;  and  she  was  scanning  the 
crowd,  in  hopes  of  detecting  some  of  the  favoured  ones.  Iler  sensi¬ 
tive  taste  was  very  quickly  startled  by  a  dress  ot  purple  A  ewe  , 
_ oWirlm-i  sunflowers:  and  she  was  indulging  gently 


in  the  world  !  when  the  laciv  or  me  bunuuweio  ^ 

her  and  proved  to  be  no  less  ‘a  personage  than  Mrs.  Crane,  the  beauty 
Last  June,  at  a  fancy  fair  in  London,  Mrs.  Crane  had  sold  cigars  at 
ten  guineas  apiece,  and  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  thought  that,  though  not  m 
her  own  set,  ‘‘she  was  all  very  well  at  Nice.”  Mrs.  Crane,  too,  who 
by  no  means  despised  the  appearance  of  respectability,  or  the  company 
in  public  places,  of  unimpeachable  people,  would  by  no  means  let 
Mrs  Fitzpatrick  pass  ;  and  a  greeting  took  place  of  the  most  comton- 
able  cordiality/  What,  however,  was  the  latter  lady  s  surprise  on 
asking  if  her  companion  was  going  to  Monaco,  to  learn  that  like 
herself  she  was  bound  for  the  Villa  Godwin  !  “  So  come  with  me, 

mv  dear,”  Mrs.  Crane  added.  “We  have  monopolised  a  saloon- 
carriage  ;  and  there  are  our  party  standing  in  front  of  it,  with  you: 

cousin,  Phil  Marsliam,  taking  charge  of  ns. 

“Ah,  there  the  hoy  is  !”  said  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  with  a  smile  of 
meaning  and  a  familiar  nod  to  him.  “  And  so,  my  dear,  I  ml  is 

another  of  your  friends,  as  well  as  poor  Di  !  .  , 

“  Yes  ”  said  Mrs.  Crane  gailv.  “  Mr.  Plul  and  I  are  sworn  friends, 
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of  a  good  three  weeks’  standing  ;  and  we  have  hardly  a  thought  that 
we  don’t  share  bv  this  time  But  as  for  Di,  as  you  call  her,  I  never 
set  eyes  on  her  till  yesterday,  at  Monte  Carlo,  when  Mr.  Phil  and 
Lady  Otho  introduced  us  ;  and,  as  we  can  never  let  a  day  pass  with¬ 
out  a  turn  at  the  tables,  we  have  been  asked  to  take  the  Villa  Godwin 
by  the  way.  We  go  on  in  the  afternoon  ;  dine  at  Monte  Carlo  ,  stay 
for  the  concert ;  then  row  back  in  a  boat  by  moonlight  with  Countess 
Marie,  whose  singing  is  the  divinest  thing  I  ever  heard  in  my  life, 
and  of  whom  your  cousin  could  tell  you  a  great  deal  more  than  I  can  , 
and  then  we  wind  up  our  proceedings  with  the  Nice  Fancy  Ball, 
which,  unless  my  foresight  fails  me,  will  be  of  the  most  curious 
description.  But  now/’  Mrs.  Crane  went  on,  4 “'be  a  good  woman, 
and  tell  me  all  about  Lady  Di ;  she  has  long  been  a  name  to  me,  but 
nothing  more  than  a  name,  and  I  hate  going  to  people’s  houses 
without  knowing  something  about  them — I  mean  about  their  reia- 
tions  ;  for  else  one  never  knows  where  one  is,  and  is  sure  to  commit 


oneself  in  one  way  or  another.” 

•'‘It  seems  to  me,”  said  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  ‘ ( that  Phil  Marsham 
knows  too  much  about  too  many  ladies.  1  can  answer  for  it,  at  any 
rate,  that  he  knows  something  about  poor  Di,  so  you  had  best  ask 
him.  I  must  go*aud  speak  for  a  moment  to  dear  Lady  Otho.” 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  was  always  close  to  the  right  people.  She  could 
not  help  it.  It  was  not  that  her  heart  was  bad,  but  that  her  instinctive 
tact  was  exquisite.  And  now,  her  hand  in  another  moment — her 
gentle,  trustful,  caressing  hand — was,  almost  before  she  knew  it,  upon 
Lady  Otko’s  muff,  and  a  low  coo  of  confidences  had  begun  instantly. 

Once*  in  the  saloon  carriage,  airs.  Crane  had  her  way  with  Marsham. 
“  Who  is  she?  ”  and  “  What  is  she?”  she  was  saying.  “  You  must 
tell  me  all  about  her.  xbnd  is  she  a  great  friend  of  yours  ?  I  can  tell 
you  this  much,  at  any  rate  .  she  looks  more  like  Venus  than  Diana.” 

“  Her  name  is  not  Diana,”  said  Marsham,  “  but  Diotima.” 

“Dio — what?”  said  Mrs.  Crane. 

“Diotima,”  repeated  Marsham  slowly.  “  She  is  a  strange  person, 
with  a  strange  name..  You  have  of  course  heard  of  her  father,  old 


Lord  Wast water  ?  ” 

“  Heard  of  him  !  I  knew  him,  too,  for  my  sins.  I  met  him  at  San* 
down  the  day  before  he  died.  He  made  eves  at  me  for  half  an  hour 
incessantly  ;  lie  thanked  heaven  that  though  he  was  past  seventy  he 
was  still  susceptible  to  the  charms  of  a  pretty  woman  ;  and  he 
promised  to  send  me  next  week  a  copy  of  verses  made  in  my  special 
honour.  ” 

“  Ah  k”  said  Marsham  gently  :  “  his  career  was  the  saddest  thing  I 
ever  knew  in  my  life.  He  began  in  a  very  different  way  from  the 
way  he  ended  in.  He  was  full  of  ambition  and  high  aims  once  as  a 
student  and  a  poet.  He  translated  Greek  poetry,  and  he  studied 
Greek  philosophy ;  and  with  his  clear  eager  eyes,  that  I  have  often 
heard  about,  he  impressed  every  one  as  a  youth  of  the  greatest  promise. 
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But  at  tliirty  Ills  change  came.  He  put  his  dreams  away  from  him, 
and  exchanged  them  for  what  he  called  realities.  He  came  out  of 
his  seclusion  ,  he  gave  up  his  Plato  in  favour  of  play  ,  and  just  as 
his  first  master  had  taught  him  to  despise  his  riches,  so  his  second 
helped  him  to  get  rid  of  half  of  them.  Still  his  early  tastes  in  a  great 
measure  clung  to  him  ;  and  though  lie  built  tlie  place  we  are  now 
going  to  on  purpose  that  he  might  be  near  the  gaming  tables,  yet  his 
library  and  his  statues  will  show  you  that  he  was  a  student  and  a  man 
of  taste  to  the  end.  And  there,  for  her  mother  died  early,  he  taught 
this  child  of  his.  He  taught  her,  or  had  her  taught,  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  some  smattering  of  theology,  for  the  Godwins  are  staunch  Pa¬ 
pists  ;  and  he  completed  lier  education  by  dragging  her  with  him  into 
half  of  the  fast  society  in  Europe.  She  is  the  strange  child  of  a  strange 
parent,  and  much  of  her  fate  and  character  seems  written  in  the  name 
he  gave  her.” 

“And  wlio,”  said  Mrs.  Crane,  “may  Diotima  have  been,  if  you 
please  ?  ” 

“She  was  a  mysterious  woman  of  whom  we  read  in  Plato — to  me 
the  most  fascinating  of  all  classical  characters.  Who  she  was  is  wrapt 
in  mystery ;  but  I  picture  her  to  myself  as  a  sort  of  George  Sand  of 
antiquity.  It  was  she  who  taught  Socrates  of  the  nature  of  love,  of 
which  she  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  professor  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Besides  that,  she  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  priestess  ;  and  the 
gods  loved  her  so  well  that,  at  her  prayer,  they  would  stay  a  pesti¬ 
lence.  Fancy  her,  half  saint  and  half  sinner — the  wise  woman  at 
once  of  prayer  and  pleasure,  whom  the  wisest  of  the  ancients  found 
more  wise  than  himself  !  ” 

“As  far  as  I  can  understand,”  said  Mrs.  Crane,  “you  are  not  giv 
ing  your  friend  a  very  brilliant  character.” 

“As  far  as  what  we  mean  by  character  goes,”  said  Marsham,  “  I  be¬ 
lieve  her  to  be  without  reproach  ;  and  that,  considering  the  way  she 
has  been  brought  up,  is  wonderful.  I  would  stake  my  life  on  her 
honour.  But  think  of  the  way  she  has  lived,  and  the  strange  influ 
ences  out  of  which  her  thoughts  and  her  tastes  have  been-  woven. 
Think  of  the  set  of  men  and  women  from  whom,  to  a  certain  extent 
at  least,  her  tone  must  have  been  taken — the  extravagant  debtors,  the 
gilded  paupers,  the  reckless  love  makers  !  Her  faith  and  her  con¬ 
science,  it  is  true,  liave  kept  her  taintless  ;  hut  in  her  natural  and  un¬ 
regenerate  heart  she  is,  I  think,  half  pagan  and  half  Bohemian  ;  and 
though  she  does  not  hate  good,  yet  naturally  she  does  not  fear  evil.” 

Mrs.  Crane,  who  was  herself  a  gilded  pauper,  was  for  this  reason, 
and  perhaps  for  certain  others,  not  much  pleased  by  these  remarks. 
“Of  course,”  she  said,  “  I  cannot  tell  who  Lady  Diotima  may  have 
been  ;  but  she  has  certainly  lost  her  looks,  even  if  she  ever  had  any.” 

“  Ah  !”  said  Marsham,  “  very  likelv  you  think  so.  But  Ladv  Di  is 
essentially  a  man’s  beauty.  .And  even  men  don’t  think  her  a  beauty 
at  first.  But  she  has  the  ambushed  charm  that  does  all  the  more  exo 
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cation  because  at  first  you  do  not  perceive  it  ;  and  still ,  though  her 
cheeks  are  faded,  and  her  eyes  have  a  few  faint  lines  round  them,  it 
is  ‘  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners  *  lying  in  wait  for  vou  amongst 
aut umnal  brushwood. ” 

“Men  like  you,  Mr.  Marsham,”  said  Mrs.  Crane,  with  a  tone  of 
pique  in  her  voice,  “  are  very  transparent  creatures.  You  are  devoted 
to  Lady  Di,  or  at  least  you  have  been.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  told 
me  as  much,  when  I  was  talking  to  her  just  now  on  the  platform.” 

“  My  cousin,”  said  Marsliam,  laughing,  “  is  a  born  match-maker: 
so  vou  must  not  nay  a  moment's  attention  to  what  she  savs.  No,  my 
praise  of  Lady  Di  is  quite  disinterested.  It  is  true  I  have  known  her 
mry  well.  But  then,  is  not  that  as  much  as  to  say  that  I  am  not  in 
love  with  her  ?  ” 

Marsham  said  this  with  such  franklv  genuine  carelessness  that  Mrs. 
Crane’s  good  temper  at  once  returned  to  her.  “  Well,  I  admit,”  she 
said  graciously,  “  that  Lady  Di  does  dress  to  perfection.  She  has  the 
prettiest  boots  I  ever  saw  (I  must  ask  her  where  she  gets  them),  and 
the  prettiest  hands  too  ;  only  she  never  takes  her  gloves  oil.  And 
whether  she  can  conquer  or  no,  her  dress  could  show  any  woman  that 
she  at  least  wishes  to  do  so.” 

The  party  were  now  alighting  at  the  station  ;  and  as  they  were 
walking  down  a  short  reach  of  road  to  the  villa  gates,  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick 
again  joined  Mrs.  Crane  and  Marsham. 

“I  think,  Philip,”  she  said,  with  a  sort  of  reproval  In  her  voice. 

“  I  heard  vou  tell  Mrs.  Crane  that  Ladv  Di  was  in  heart  half  a  pagan. 

I  must  set  your  companion  right  there.  Di  is  as  good  a  Christian  as 

any  of  us.  Her  great  charm  to  me  is  that  she  is  a  Catholic  without 

bigotry.  She  believes,  I’ve  no  doubt,  firmly  in  her  own  faith.  In 

fact,  there  is  much  of  it  that  is  so  beautiful  that  a  mind  like  hers 

must  cling  to  it  if  possible.  But  she  knows  that  to  be  good  and  gen 

nine  is  of  more  importance  than  creeds  :  she  does  not  care  two  straws 

for  the  Pope  ;  and  she  likes  a  book  all  the  better  if  it  has  not  been 

written  by  a  Papist.  But,”  she  added,  making  the  others  pause  and 

look  behind  them  a  moment,  “  clo  vou  see.  high  up  the  hill,  amongst 

the  grey  olives,  just  over  the  zigzag  mule- track,  and  beyond  the 

gleaming  cottages,  where  a  little  chapel  stands,  amongst  its  black 

cvpresses  ?  Well,  there  Ladv  Di  climbs  daily,  and  savs  her  ora  vers 

in  solitude,  in  a  dim,  musty  twilight,  amongst  faint  smells  of  incense  : 

and  then  meditates  cn  the  rusty  cr  sses  in  the  graveyard,  and  looks 

out  over  the  endless  levels  of  the  sea  How  can  you,”  she  said  to 

Marsham  in  a  low  tender  tone,  “  speak  as  you  did  of  the  only  woman 

who  has  ever  really  loved  vou?” 

*  •> 

MarshanTs  only  reply  was  a  soft  genial  laugh,  which  Mowed  his 
cousin  at  once  that  her  words  had  no  meaning  for  him.  “Men  are 
very  stupid,”  she  said  to  herself  softly.  “  Poor  Di  !  and  stupid — 
stupid  Philip  !  ” 

Meanwhile,  under  the  shadow  of  mi  moms,  palms,  and  cypresses, 
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a  long  winding  carriage  drive  had  brought  them  to  the  villa,  and 
there  Ladv  Di  received  them  in  a  large  marble  hall.  A  man,  who 
had  been  ‘told  that  her  face  had  a  charm  lurking  in  it,  might  have 
detected  the  charm  at  once ,  and  her  general  aspect,  even  if  lie  had 
not  been  told,  might  hive  warned  him  unconsciously  to  expect  it  # 
Her  long  plain  dress  of  tight  fitting  grey  velvet  not  only  showed  all 
tj^e  curves  of  her  perfect  figure,  but  her  own  knowledge  of  their  per 
fection  also  ;  and  there  was  a  sense  about  her  as  she  moved  and  spoke 
—not  indeed  of  coquetry,  she  was  too  serene  and  too  confident  for 
that — bur  of  the  subtle  abandon ,  perceived  like  a  faint  perfume,  of  a 
woman  accustomed,  if  not  to  love,  at  any  rate  to  ha\e  lo\e  made  to 
her  Nor  did  at  break  fast  this  impression  wear  off.  Not  a  word  did 
she  utter  about  philosophy  or  Greek  poetry :  and  her  only  allusion 
to  religion  was  to  say  that  her  Italian  concierge  hoped  to  cure  his 
rheumatism  by  applying  a  painted  woodcut  of  St.  Jo-epli  to  it.  She 
talked  much  to  Marsham,  with  animation,  but,  as  Mrs  Fitzpatiick 
observed,  without  a  s  gn  of  tenderness.  She  spoke  with  gaiety  and 
interest  of  the  gossip  of  N.ce  and  Monte  Carlo ;  she  touched  on 
several  doubtful  histories  with  a  mixture  of  familiarity  and  delicacy ; 
and  she  won  golden  opinions  of  Mrs.  Crane,  first  as  to  her  wisdom, 
bv  saying  that  marriage  was  a  mistake,  and  then  as  to  her  t  iste, 
by  describing  how  she  had  once  been  to  a  fancy  bali  as  Rosalind. 
The  entertainment  seemed  altogetiier  to  be  a  complete  success. 
Conversation  was  quick  and  sparkling  all  round  the  table  ;  and  long 
before  a  break-up  was  need  ml ,  regrets  were  to  be  heard  that  there 
need  be  any  break  up  at  all. 

“  He  was  a  wise  man,  Ladv  Di,”  exclaim  jd  Lord  Surbiton,  a  poet, 
a  diplomat,  and  a  dandy  of  the  last  generation,  laying  a  jewelled 
hand  on  his  heart,  and  repressing  a  hollow  cough,  “he  was  a  wise 
man  who  said  that  the  climax  of  civilisation  was* the  getting  together 
a  certain  number  of  knees  under  one  piece  of  mahogany.” 

“Or  two  pairs  of  lips,”  said  Marsham,  “on  a  single  ottoman.” 

“  Or  fifty  pairs  of  hands,”  said  Mrs.  Crane,  “found  a  single  trente- 
ct  quarantc  table.” 

“  Any  savage  can  love,”  said  Lord  Surbiton,  “  and  any  savage  can 
gamble ;  but  it  is  only  civilised  man  that  can  really  talk.  And, 
therefore,  a  charming  and  accomplished  hovtess,  who  alone  can  make 
conversation  possible,  is,  properly  speaking,  the  high  priestess  of 
civilisation.” 

“Now,  come,  Lord  Surbiton,”  said  Lady  Di,  “  and  let  us  consider 
that  for  a  raomen  .  We  have  all  of  us  here  to  day  been,  no  donbt, 
most  charming.  But  has  one  of  us  uttered  a  serious  thought,  or 
said  a  single  thing  worth  remembering?  Our  talk  would  seem  very 
pointless,  I’m  afraid,  if  it  were  written  down.” 

“Precisely,  my  dear  lady,”  said  Lord  Surbiton,  “and  for  this 
reason  In  fine  conversation  the  mere  words  are  but  a  small  part 
of  it.  The  magic  of  these  depends  on  that  viewless  world  of  asso- 
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ciation  that  is  bora  and  dies  with,  each  special  day  and  company. 
They  are  like  a  spell,  an  incantat  on ;  they  evoke,  they  do  not 
describe ;  like  other  spells,  they  are  effectual  only  in  a  charmed 
circle ;  and,  like  other  spells,  to  outsiders,  they  are  apt  to  sound  mere 
gibberish.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  fine  dialogue  in  books  can 
never  be  what  is  called  natural;  for  art  has  to  concentrate  into  one 
mode  of  expression  what  in  real  life  is  conveyed  to  us  by  a  thousand. 
And,  even  then,  how  often  the  result  is  a  failure  !  What  poet’s  art,” 
lie  ivent  on,  preparing  a  sigh  that  made  liis  satin  necktie  creak, 
“what  poet’s  art  can  supply  the  want  of  a  woman’s  living  eyes,  or 
the  personal  memory  of  one’s  own  relations  with  her?” 

“  Surely,”  said  Lady  Di,  “  if,  as  you  say,  any  savage  can  make  love, 
any  sava  e  can  make  eyes  also.  And  you,  Lord  Surbiton,  ought  to  be 
above  such  savagery.” 

“  You  mistake  me,”  said  Lord  Surbiton,  who  had  meanwli  le  been 
fixing  his  own  hollow  eyes  upon  Mrs.  Crane.  “  I  said  that  any  savage 
couicl  love ;  not  that  any  savage  could  make  love.  The  latter  is  a 
rare  social  accomplishment.  The  former  is  a  universal  private  mis¬ 
fortune.” 


“Yes,”  said  Lady  Ofcho  pnsively,  with  a  charming  expression  of 
sadness,  “  I  suppose  love  on  the  whole  does  came  more  sorrow  than 
happiness.  If  girls  never  fell  in  love,  they  would  never  run  away 
from  their  husbands,  and  then  half  the  misery  one  hears  of  every 
year  would  be  spared  one.” 

“  And  yet,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  “  life  would  be  a  very 
shallow  thing  without  its  sorrows.” 

“  All  sorrow  is  experience,”  said  Lord  Sur’  iton,  “  and  goes  to  make 
us  into  men  and  women  of  the  world.  Passion,”  he  coughed  out 
slowly  amidst  a  general  silence,  “is  a  great  educator;  but  its  work 
only  begins  when  it  itself  has  left  us.  I  have  observed,  and  I  think 
with  truth,  in  one  of  my  own  romances,  that  a  woman  of  t  e  world 
should  always  have  been,  but  should  never  be,  in  love.  She  should 
always  have  had  a  grief,  hut  she  should  never  have  a  grievance. 
She  should  always  be  the  mistress  of  a  sorrow,  but  never  its  servant. 
The  happiness  of  society,  as  I  have  observed  in  another  place,  is 
based  on  the  p-iins  of  private  or  domesti  *,  experience.  But  our  hours,” 
lie  added,  “  of  such  perfect  happiness  are,  alas  !  as  fleeting  as  they  are 
exquisite  ;  and  as  we  are  most  of  us  on  our  way  to  Monte  Carlo,  your 
musical  clock,  Lady  Di,  warns  us  that  we  must  soon  be  moving.” 

“  I  said  just  now,”  said  Lady  Di,  “that  we  had  none  cf  us  uttered 
anything  worth  remembering.  You,  Lord  Surbiton,  have  at  any  rate 
freed  us  from  that  reproach.” 

“  If  I  have,”  said  Lord  Surbiton,  “  I  am  sincerely  sorry.  The  best 
conversation  is  never  worth  remembering.  It  is  a  delicate  rose  that 
will  not  survive  for  an  instant  the  stalk  it  grows  on.  It  is  a  fine 
champagne,  that  sparkles  and  rejoices  us  for  the  moment,  hut  whose 
excellence  we  are  never  so  sure  of  as  when  we  find  it  has  left  no  trace 
of  itself  next  morning.” 
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“  And  if  true  conversation,*’  said  Marsham,  as  the  company  were 
rising,  “is  like  good  champagne,  true  love  is  like  bad.  False  and 
true  taste  equally  well  at  the  moment,  and  we  only  detect  the  true 
when  we  find  that  it  has  made  our  heads  ache  afterwards.” 

44  Very  well  put,”  said  Lord  Surbiton,  with  a  low  chuckle,  as 
Marsh  am  was  helping  him  into  a  huge  overcoat,  lined  with  splendid 
sables.  “  You  are  coming  with  us,  Mr.  Marsliain,  are  you  not?” 

“Are  you  ?  ”  murmured  Lady  Di,  who  was  standing  close  beside 
/aim.  “  I  had  hoped  you  would  have  stayed  with  me  for  an  hour  or 
two,  for  I  want  your  help  so  very  much  in  the  library.” 

Marsham  looked  doubtful  and  disappointed  ,  but  La  y  Di  was  in 
vincible  in  such  small  social  manoeuvres  ,  and  in  a  few  words  with 


Lady  Otlio  the  whole  thing  had  been  settled. 

“  And  what,”  said  Mrs.  Crane  confidentially,  “  will  Countess  Marie 
think  of  you,  Mr.  Philip,  when  she  promised  to  sing  your  boat  song 
to-night  as  we  came  home  on  the  water  ?  ” 

“  Never  fear  about  that,”  said  Marsham.  “  You  are  to  pick  me  up 
here  at  the  landing  stage  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  :  and  meanwhile 
give  my  friend  my  best  remembrances,  and  teil  her  I’ve  stayed  behind 
here  to  discuss  theology  ” 

“I  thought,”  Mrs.  Crane  whispered,  “it  was  flirtation  you  stayed 
behind  for,  and  not  theology  1” 

“  I  never  knew,”  he  answered,  “  that  the  two  had  much  in  common. 
However,  I  suppose,  on  second  thoughts,  all  false  and  useless  things 


have  a  certain  family  likeness  ” 

“Well,  upon  my  word,”  said  Mrs  Crane  to  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  as 
they  were  strolling  slowly  towards  the  station,  “  though  I  have  seen 
many  male  flirts  in  my  day.  I  never  saw'  so  busy  a  one  as  Mr  Philip, 
your  cousin.” 

“  I’m  sorry  to  hear  it,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  with  real 


feeling. 

“  See,  Mr  Marsham,”  said  Lady  Di,  as  she  brought  him  into  the 
long  quiet  library  .  “  I  still  keep  my  old  tastes,  and  I  still  spend  half 
my  morning  here  You  know  this  room,  don’t  you?  It  was  here  I 
first  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  That  was  sis  years  ago  .  and 
I  remember  to  this  day  how  I  first  saw'  you.  as  you  came  from  your 
father’s  yacht,  appear  between  those  two  tall  cypresses.  You  were 
surprised,  were  you  not,  to  find  a  student  and  a  w'ould  be  poetess  in 
what,  at  first  sight,  as  you  afterwards  confessed,  you  took  for  a  young 
Parisian  adventuress?*  However,  I  dress  more  quietly  now.  Is  not 
that  your  opinion?”  She  had  put  on  since  breakfast  a  grey  velvet 
hat  that  matched  her  dress,  and  that  made  her  look  five  years  younger  ; 
and  she  leant  back  against  a  bookcase,  conscious  of  an  attraction 
which  she  felt  she  exercised  “Ah  1  ”  she  went  on  in  a  few  moments, 
“  those  were  happy  days  We  w'ere  brother  and  sister  for  a  whole 
cloudless  fortnight  You  were  the  very  thing  that  at  that  time  I 
wanted — a  companion  of  my  own  age  and  tastes.  Do  you  see  that 
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book  in  white  vellum  ?  That  is  the  very  ./Bschylos  over  which  voa 
smiled  to  find  me  poring.  And  now/*  she  said,  as  she  motioned  him 
to  a  chair,  “sit  down  by  my  writing  table,  and  wait  patiently  whilst 
I  read  voa  something/’ 

“Good  heavens !  “  cried  Marsham,  as  he  watched  her  take  from  a 
drawer  a  locked  manuscript-book,  “  how  well  I  re-collect  that  dull  blue 
binding  \  You  had  some  scraps  of  mine  inside  it  once,  I  believe — - 
bits  of  translation  1  did  from  the  plays  we  read  together  ” 

She  held  up  her  delicate  hand  to  enjoin  silence  “  Listen/’’  she  said 
tenderly  ,  “  this  is  how  the  sea  nymphs  tang  to  the  bound  Prometheus 
in  his  solitude,  as  they  floated  up  to  him,  not  from  a  yacht  on  the  blue 
sea’s  surface,  but  from  their  coral  eaves  far  down  under  it . 

4  Sufferer,  tea?  sot,  love  hath  seat  us: 

Yearning  with  compassion,  we. 

We  have  stilled  our  father^  tongue,  fain  to  prevent 

We  have  left  our  clear  homes  ibthe  deep  blue  sea, 

W e  have  travelled  far 
In  our  winged  car, 

For  thee/for  thee! 

4  For  through  our  still,  wave-dripping  grottoes  rang 
A  hideous,  brazen  clang. 

Breaking  our  noon-day  d  reamings  in  our  peaceful  sea. 

With  unsandaled  leet. 

Breathless  and  tieet. 

To  our  wi  nge&  car  we  sprang, 

For  thee,  for  thee!  * 

i%  Do  you  remember  that  ? she  said,  with  a  quiet  look  at  Marsham 
“  Listen  again,  then.  You  must  surely  be  flattered  at  hearing  your 
own  verses.  You  sent  me  this  from  Genoa.  It  is  out  of  the  Aqa- 
meranmi ;  and  it  is,  strangely  enough,  the  last  passage  we  ever  read 
together : 

‘  Woe  to  the  proud  house  !  woe 
To  the  proud  house,  and  the  mighty  men  thereof! 

Desolate  are  thepalaces:  fork). 

From  them  the*  presence  is  none  forth  of  love. 

And  he  is  left  asronied  4  Ms  lot. 

And  .silent — our  lone  lord: 

Dishonoured,  yet  he  speaks  no  swelling  word. 

Stricken,  he  revileth  not. 

Only  it  seems  we  have  a  ghost  to  king, 

Our  king  is  changed  in  such  wise— yea,  so  grown 
More  sad  than  any  living,  fleshly  thing ; 

For  even  like  o  ghosPs  to  look  upon 
(So  ?  eenly.  deeply,  he 
Sickeneth  by  reason  of  his  desire  extreme 
For  her  beyond  the  sea). 

His  goings,  to  and  fro.  and  gazings  seem 
Nor  can  Ms  home  of  marble  any  more 
Please  him,  ncs?  all  its  wealth  of  wrought  device 
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That  found  such  favour  in  his  eyes  of  yore  , 

Nor  precious  toil  of  cunniu"  statuaries 
Seem  auy  longer  lair 

To  those  strange,  changed,  unhappy,  hungry  eyes. 

Because  of  that  one  great  love-fauiinc  there. 

Also  through  all  the  dismal  wastes  of  night 
In  feverish  sleep  he  sees 
Many  dream-Heleus— phantom  semblances, 

Sad  with  a  vain  delight — 

Yea,  verily,  vain,  vainl 
Lo,  the  man  thinketn  she  hath  come  again 
In  truth,  and  feels  the  healing  of  her  face.  } 

When  in  a  moment,  io,  it  hath  taken  flight. 

Far  in  the  dark,  down  slnmber’s  secret  ways.1  *  • 

She  read  the  verses  beautifully,  and  as  if  her  voice  loved  to  linger 
on  them.  Marsham  listened  with  a  friendly  tenderness,  half  sad, 
half  genial ;  but  liis  companion  was  apparently  looking  for  signs  of 
some  deeper  feeling.  A  look  of  disappointment  flitted  across  her 
face  ;  and,  with  a  slight  change  of  manner,  she  took  him  out  into  the 
garden.  4 ‘Let  us  come/’  she  said,  “to  our  old  seat — our  old  seat 
under  the  citrons  and  the  oranges — 

‘  The  oranges  like  gold,  in  leafy  gloom.1 11 

Under  the  orange  trees  they  sat  down  together  in  silence.  “Do 
you  find  me  much  changed,  Mr.  Marsham  ?  ”  she  at  last  said  abruptly. 

In  her  face  lie  did  find  her  changed ;  and  that  was  all  he  was 
thinking  of.  But  he  could  not  say  this  to  her  ;  and  so  he  answered 
“  No/’ 

“  Perhaps,”  she  said,  with  a  faint  smile,  “  that  is  because  you  have 
not  cared  to  observe  me  closely.  But  I  have  observed  you  ;  and  you 
are  changed,  at  any  rate.  No,  not  in  your  face,  for  as  far  as  that 
goes  you  look  fresher  than  ever,  and  far  less  thoughtful — or  perhaps 
it  would  sound  better  if  I  said  thought  worn.  Tell  me,”  she  added 
presently,  “  do  you  ever  write  any  poetry  now?” 

“  I  have  written,”  he  said,  “  a  few  jingling  rhymes  for  music  ;  but 
except  that,  nothing  for  five  years.  But  wait,  let  me  beg  you  wait 
for  a  single  moment,  whilst  I  watch  the  delicious  orange- leaves,  as 
tliev  move  and  murmur  over  me,  against  the  clear  delicious  skv.  Let 
us  have  a  moment’s  golden  silence — as  golden  as  those  4  happy,  hang¬ 
ing  orange-orbs.  *  ’* 

He  leaned  back  with  his  face  turned  upwards,  and  watched  with  a 
dreamy  intensity  the  sky,  the  fruit,  and  the  foliage.  “  Yes/’  lie 
exclaimed  suddenly,  again  turning  to  his  companion,  who  had  been 
hatching  Atm  as  he  had  been  watching  the  orange-trees  ;  “you  are 
right.  I  am  changed.  I  have  forfeited  by  this  time  all  claims  on  the 
friendship  I  onee  had  from  von.  You  liked  me  once  because  I  was 
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young'  and  Impetuous,  and  because  I  would  quote  poetry  by  tbe  hour 
to  you  Now,  I  have  no  eagerness,  no  enthusiasm  left  In  me  ,  and 
without  that  there  is  no  poetry  possible. ” 

“  And  yet,”  she  said,  ■  “ you  looked  happy  enough  this  rooming, 
and  whenever  I  hear  of  you,  I  hear  of  you  as  enjoying  yourself.  ** 

“  Ah  he  answered,  “  but  I  did  not  tell  you  1  was  miserable.  I 
should  be  a  far  more  interesting  person  if  I  were,  both  to  myself  and 
others.  But  I  have  not  even  energy  enough  to  be  embittered  or 
disappointed.  Life,  I  find,  is  not  the  thing  I  thought  it-  was  ,  but  I 
feel  no  anger  at  it,  because  it  has  deceived  me.  I  merely  smile  at 
myself  for  haying*  been  the  victim,  of  the  deceit.  Where  is  my  anger, 
where  is  my  hate  gone  ?  Some  of  my  old  spirit  would  return  if  I 
could  only  recover  these.  Can  you  advise  me.  Lady  Di,  how  to 
recover  my  anger  ? ” 

“Would  it  not  be  more  to  the  purpose,”  she  said  hurriedly,  “if 
you  asked  how  to  recover  your  love?  If  you  had  ever  been  really  in 
love,  you  would  not - 

r  e* 

“  Have  occasion,  you  would  say,  to  lament  that  mv  disappointment 
was  not  bitter  enough  to  me.” 

“Donat  laugh,”  she  said  gently,  “for  I  am  speaking  to  you  with 
all  earnestness.  If  you  had  ever  reailv  loved,  life  would  never  seem 
a  blank  to  you.  It  might,  indeed,  he  bitter:  but  even  in  the  bitter- 
ness  there  would  be  something  holy :  and  you  would  never,  never 
sink  to  the  shallow  ennui  that  you  now  say  oppresses  you.” 

“  It  is  not  so,”  said  Marsham,  getting  more  animated  ;  “for  I  know 

what  love  is,  and  that  too  has  failed  me.  It  has  failed  me  like  the 

rest  of  life,  and  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  but  the  fragment  of  a 

far  greater  loss.  When  you  knew  me  I  was  full  of  romance.  A  ou 

Little  guessed,”  he  added  with  some  feeling,  “how  full.”  Lady  Di 

hushed  crimson,  and  her  breath  came  quickly  “  But  you  knew  me,” 

he  went  on,  “  not,  as  we  both  of  us  thought,  in  the  sunrise  of  my 

inaturer  manhood ;  but  in  what  really  was  the  sunset  of  my  youth, 

and  of  the  faith  that  mv  youth  had  lived  on.” 

«/  *> 

La  ly  Di  fixed  her  eyes  on  Mm  with  a  look  of  soft-  compassion. 
“  My  poor  friend,”  she  said,  “you  are  very  young  still,  and  all  this 
dejection  means  merely  that  you  hav  not  found  the  right  person. 
You  have  lost  your  faith  in  God.  have  you?  It  is  a  great  misfortune, 
doubtless.  But  many  true-hearted  men  and  women  have  suffered 
the  same  ;  and  have  loved  each  other  none  the  less,  perhaps  even  the 
better  for  it.  And  your  case,  i  you  please,  can  of  course  be  the 
same  as  theirs.  If  von  will  only  learn  of  me,  I  map  I  think,  be  able 
to  help  you.  I  have  heard  of  the  life  yon  lead,  of  the  idle  seifishness 
and  the  frivolity  of  it ;  of  your  perpetual  restless  search  after  its 
shallowest  pleasures.  I  have  heard  of  the  people  you  associate  with 
— of  the  women  like  Mrs.  Crane,  and  of  the  men  like  Lord  Surbiton. 
I  have  watched  to-day  your  manner  amongst  them  ;  and  the  picture 
1  had  formed  of  vou  is,  I  see,  a  true  one.  Yourself,  your  affections. 
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and  your  interests  are  as  light  as  a  butterfly’s  wings,  but  as  weak  and 
as  incons  ant  also.  You  are  moving  through  the  world  without  ono 
earnest  thought  to  guide,  or  w.thout  one  earnest  work  to  anchor  you. 
Is  it  in  that  way,  do  you  think,  that  faith  is  to  b  *  recovered?  If  you 
would  ever  believe  in  the  supernatural,  you  must  first  give  your 
affections  some  stake  in  the  natural.  Or,”  she  continued,  looking 
into  his  eyes  inquiringly,  “if  yoiu*  hour  has  not  yet  come,  if  you  have 
not  yet  discovered  the  woman  that  will  wake  up  all  your  sleeping 
manhood,  you  can  at  least  do  what  is  the  other  half  of  your  duty— 
you  can  work  for  all  those  depending  on  you  ;  you  can  help  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  happiness  ” 

“lama  rich  mail  now,”  said  Marsliam,  “and,  as  you  say,  I  luv3 
many  depending  on  me.  But  how  do  you  think  I  behave  toward  > 
them?  To  you  I  seem  only  an  idler,  and  a  pleasure-seeker.  You 
know  nothing  of  the  dull  and  weary  hours  that  I  give  to  business  ;  the 
dull  and  weary  weeks  that  I  spend  at  my  own  place  in  the  country  ; 
the  petty  wretched  details  with  which  I  occupy  myself,  that  I  may 
do  what  is  called  ‘  my  duty’  by  all  to  whom  I  can  be  of  any  help.” 

“  Is  this  indeed  so?”  she  said.  “  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
find  no  pleasure  in  the— in  the  thought  that  you  are  making  others 
happy ? ” 

“If  I  did  not  do  what  I  could,”  he  said,  “  I  should  bo  certainly 
miserable.  But  to  do  all  I  can,  does  but  save  me  from  that,  and 
preserve  me  on  the  dull  dea  1  level  of  painlessness.  I  am  not 
enthusiastic  even  about  ray  own  life.  Why  should  I  be  enthusiastic 
about  the  lives  of  others?” 

“  You  are  right,”  she  said,  “  you  are  right.  If  you  can  see  nothing 
in  this  life  worth  winning  for  yourself,  ami  nothing  iu  this  life  that 
it  would  make  you  miserable  to  miss,  vour  labours  for  others  will  be 
but  the  dull  round  of  a  treadmill.  Our  own  inner  lives  and  loves 
must  be  the  light  of  our  world  for  each  of  us  ;  and  if  the  light,  ray 
friend,  that  is  in  us  be  darkness,  oh,  how  great  is  that  darkness  !  But 
I  do  not  yet  despair  of  you.  Some  day  or  other,  you  will  learn 
to  love,  and  then  the  whole  aspect  of  things  will  change  for  you. 
The  old  sense  of  life’s  worth  and  solemnity  will  come  back  again  ;  von 
will  again  be  eager,  again  an  enthusiast,  and  again,  perhaps,  a  poet.” 

“  I  have  told  you,”  said  Marsham,  “  that  I  have  known  love  already, 
but  it  had  for  me  none  of  that  magic  power  that  you  gave  it  credit 
for.” 

“  Tell  me,”  said  Lady  Di  tremulously.  “  when  was  that?  Was  it 
before  you  knew  me,  or  was  it  afterwards?  You  said  von.  were  more 
full  of  romance  when  I  knew  you  first  than  perhaps  I  suspectod.” 

“  I  was  indeed,”  said  Marsham,  “  for  the  very  time  I  was  here,  I 
knew  the  very  feeling  that  you  say  would  save  me,  but  which  in 
reality  has  done  so  very  little.  I  was  in  love — in  love  as  deeply,  as 
madly,  as  ever  you  could  recommend  me  to  be.”  •' 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  bewildered  expression.  “  But  why,”  she 
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said,  after  a  pause,  “did  you  tell  me  nothing  of  tliis?  Did  I  not 
deserve  your  confidence?  Were  you  afraid  to  be  quite  open  with 
me?  Oh,  my  friend,  do  not  be  afraid  of  me.” 

“  Surely,”  said  Marsham,  “  I  told  you  all  could.  All  the  subjects 
that  had  any  common  interest  for  us,  I  discussed  freelv  with  you,  as 
brother  would  with  sister.  But  brothers  are  slrv  of  telling  sisters 
their  love-affairs  :  and  so  I  was  shy  with  you.” 

For  some  moments  she  was  mute.  Suddenly  the  fashion  of  her 

* 

countenance  changed,  as  his  meaning  dawned  on  her.  “  And  so  ”  she 
began,  “  you  were  in  loye  with  some  other  woman — with  the  lady,  I 
mean  ”  (she  corrected  herself  angrily)  “  who  had  the  honour  to  lose 
your  affections  as  soon  as  she  had  completed  to  you  the  full  gift  of 
her  confidence  !  Indeed,  Mr.  Marsham,  if  your  affections  are  of  that 
kind,  I  do  not  wonder  they  haye  failed  to  reveal  the  earnestness  and 
value  of  life  to  you.  And  so  you  flatter  yourself  you  were  in  love, 
at  that  time — really  in  love,  do  you?  My  poor  friend,  you  make  me 
smile  to  see  how  you  deceive  yourself.  I  should  have  thou  gut  that  a 
school-boy  would  have  known  life  better.  That  poor  phase  of  feel¬ 
ing  you  were  then  passing  through,  I  had  known  and  done  with  three 
years  before.  Time  was  when  I  left  mv  heart  behind  me  at  every 
country-house  I  staved  at ;  but  it  was  sure  to  come  after  me  in  a  day 
or  two,  like  a  sponge-bag  or  a  washing-bill :  and  fooiisli  girl  though 
I  was,  I  never  really  thought  that  trifling  to  he  love.  Myself,  I  have 
never  loved.  But  1  know  that  I  know  what  the  passion  is,  because  I 
am  so  sure  I  have  never  felt  it ;  and  so  sure  also  that  you  have  not. 
Why,  at  the  very  time  you  speak  of,  were  not  you  loitering  here  with 
me,  finding  pleasure  in  my  society,  and  hanging  over  every  wo  d  I 
littered?” 

“  And  why  should  I  not?”  said  Marsham.  “You  were  a  woman 
of  taste  and  intellect.  You  had  thought,  and  read,  and  discriminated, 
and  I  could  discuss  things  freely  with  you  that  I  could  with  no  one 
else.  What,  according  to  your  view  of  the  matter,  are  the  contents 
of  a  true  lover’s  vows?  When  he  says  to  a  woman,  ‘I  love  you/ 
does  that  mean  also,  ‘  You  understand  ail  my  thoughts’  ?  or  does,  it 
else  mean,  ‘  I  will  never  harbour  or  utter  a  thought  that  you  are  in¬ 
capable  of  understanding  ’  ?  Why,  it  takes  two  or  three  people  to 
understand  even  the  meanest  personality.  And  because  one  woman 
had  mv  genial  sympathy,  can  this  show  you  that  another  had  not  my 
love?” 


“Heavens!”  she  said  impetuously,  “do  you  know  so  little  as  to 
think  that  were  a  man  in  love  really  he  could  endure  to  he  absent, 
without  necessity,  a  day  from  the  woman  he  was  in  love  with?  No  ; 
he  is  never  happy  when  away  from  her.  All  amusements,  unless 
she  shares  them,  are  vapid  ;  and  to  give  to  another  one  of  the  inner 
thoughts  of  his  heart  would,  he  feels,  be  sacrilege.  They  are  all  sa¬ 
cred  to  her  ;  they  are  all  precious  for  her  sake.  They  are  flowers  in 
the  garden  of  his  soul  which  he  plucks  lovingly,  one  by  one,  for  her, 
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and  for  her  only,  and  which  he  labours  to  keep  sweet  and  taintless, 
that  she  may  lay  them  in  her  own  bosom.” 

“  If  that  is  love,”  said  Marsham,  “  I  have  not  only  never  known  it, 
but  I  hope  I  never  may  know  it.  The  woman  I  loved  could  not  read 
Greek  plays  :  \ou  could.  And  will  you  say  I  was  not  in  love,  because 
I  was  not  prepared  to  renounce  for  ever  all  sympathy  in  so  relined 
and  so  harmless  a  taste  as  the  Athenian  drama  V  ” 

“  This  is  not  a  matter,”  she  exclaimed,  “  for  reason  and  logic. 
The  kingdom  of  love  does  not  come  with  observation.  Your  heart, 
not  your  head,  must  reveal  it  to  you.  But  if  you  have  no  heart,  as 
you  are  doing  your  best  to  convince  me,  then  God  help  you  !  Why, 
love  in  the  inner  world  is  what  the  sun  is  in  the  outer  ;’and  if  your 
inner  world  is  a  sunless  one,  I  could  no  more  show  you  that  life  was 
a  precious  thing  than  I  could  show  you  that  the  sea  was  blue  at  mid¬ 
night.” 

“  Reason,”  said  Marsham,  “  cannot  kindle  love  ;  but  reason  assur¬ 
edly  can  quench  it.” 

“Nonsense  !”  she  cried  contemptuously. 


“  What  man  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus? 
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“  You  cannot  by  reason,”  he  said,  “  cure  love  as  a  caprice  ;  but  the 
love  which  is  a  caprice  only  is  not  the  love  you  speak  of.  And  love 
as  an  absorbing  and  life-long  devotion,  which  takes  into  itself  a  man's 
whole  ambitions  and  emotions — love  like  this  reason  assuredly  can 
quench,  for  those  at  least  who  have  no  faith  to  sustain  them.  ‘Such 
love,  you  say,  is  the  sun  of  the  inner  world.  You  are  mistaken.  It 
is  not  the  sun,  it  is  the  moon.  The  moon  is  human  affection,  but  the 
sun  is  dh  me  faith.  L  ou,  who  are  a  Catholic,  forget  all  this  ;  for  you 
know  nothing  of  the  loss  from  which  others  are  suffering.  But  to 
offer  love  to  those  who  have  lost  religion  is  to  tell  the  poor°to  eat  jam 
tarts,  when  they  cry  to  you  that  they  have  got  no  bread.” 

“  I  forget  nothing,”  she  said  angrily.  “  I  am  a  Catholic,  it  is  true, 
and  I  trust  I  value  my  religion  properly.  But  religion  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  present  question.  1  ou  are  beginning  the  matter  at  the 
wrong  end.  If  you  want  to  be  a  religious  man,  you  must  first  be  a 
man  ;  and  you  are  not  a  man  if  you  do  not  know  how  to  love.  How 
will  you  love  God,  whom  you  have  not  seen,  if  you  do  not  love  vour 
brother,  whom  you  have  seen  ?  ” 

1  hat  does  but  mean,  he  replied,  “that  if  the  tree  is  healthy  it 
will  bear  fruit ;  not  that  we  can  have  fruit  without  having  a  tree  to 
bear  it.  You  are  confounding  two  tilings.  Love  is  either  a" sacrament 
or  a  self-indulgence.  If  it  be  the  former,  the  very  essence  of  it  is  that 
it  points  to  something  beyond  itself  ;  and  its  power,  in  that  case,  must 
die  if  our  belief  in  that  something  ceases.  If  it  be  the  latter,  it  is  a 
feeling  only - ” 

“A  feeling  only!”  she  exclaimed;  “yes,  indeed,  it. is  a  feeling 
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only,  but  a  feeling  so  rapturous  and  so  sacred  that  it  needs  nothing 
beyond  itself,  except  our  thanks  to  the  God  who  gave  it — God  the 
giver,  who  at  such  times  willingly  stands  aside,  that  his  children  may 
enjoy  together  this  precious  and  most  perfect  gift.” 

“  Surely,”  said  Marsham,  “  this  is  a  strange  view  for  vou,  a  Cath 
olic  You  profess  a  faith  which  teaches  you  that  the  one  thing  really 
worth  our  living  for  is  the  love,  not  of  woman,  but  of  God  ,  and 
though  human  love  is  indeed  recognised  and  blest  by  it,  vet  for  those 
who  would  be  perfect  it  points  out  a  more  excellent  way.” 

“We  cannot  all  be  saints,”  she  said;  “it  was  not  meant  we 
should  be.  But  it  is  the  same  intense  and  fervent  nature  that  is  com¬ 
mon  both  to  the  lover  and  the  saint  ;  nor  was  there  ever  a  great  saint 
who,  had  he  but  just  fallen  short  of  sanctity,  would  not  have  been  a 
great  lover  instead.” 

“1  think  St.  Paul,”  said  Marsham,  “would  smile  if  you  told  him 
that ;  so,  too,  would  St.  Augustine  ;  and  they  both  of  them,  I  believe, 
are  high  authorities  with  you.” 

“  They  are,”  she  said  ;  “  but  they  lived  in  different  times  from  ours, 
and  we  never  can  judge  them  by  our  own  standards.  Catholic  though 
I  am,  I  believe  as  firmly  as  any  free-thinker  that  an  increasing  pur¬ 
pose  runs  through  the  ages,  and  that  with  the  process  of  the  suns  the 
thoughts  of  men  widen.  Love  as  we  know  it — as  it  has  pleased  God 
we  should  know  it — was  not  known  in  the  da  vs  either  of  St.  Paul  or 
of  St.  Augustine.  It  has  been  a  growing  revelation  made  to  the  mod¬ 
ern  world  ;  and  to  me,  who  believe  in  God,  it  seems  a  strange  instance 
of  His  providence  that  just  at  these  present  days,  when  men  are  deny¬ 
ing  the  supernatural,  He  should  have  made  it  up  to  them  by  disclos¬ 
ing  to  them  how  divine  is  the  natural.” 

“  You  might  as  well  say,”  he  replied,  “that  He  made  up  to  them 
by  the  moon  for  the  complete  extinction  of  the  sun.” 

“  Not  the  extinction,”  she  said,  “  but  the  withdrawal  merelv.  Sure 
Iv  the  moon  shines  for  us,  whether  we  believe  the  sun  exists  or  no.” 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “but  the  inner  universe  is  not  like  the  outer. 
Over  the  outer  we  have  no  power,  hut  over  the  inner  universe  we 
have.  This  last  is  for  each  one  of  us,  in  part,  our  own  creation  ,  and 
lust  as  it  was  the  Spirit  of  God  that  brooded  over  the  chaos  of  matter, 
and  fashioned  out  of  it  this  fair  order,  so  is  it  in  each  one  of  us  the 
spirit  of  faith  in  God  that  broods  over  the  chaos  of  the  affections,  and 
fashions  out  of  them  the  feelings  which  vou  call  so  holy.  When  a 
man  ]oves  a  woman  as  you  think  lie  ought  to  love  her,  does  he  love 
her  body  only,  or  her  soul  also  ?  Does  he  not  look  on  her  as  a  being 
who,  though  she  is  bound  to  him,  yet  is  bound  also  to  something 
above  himself?  Does  he  not  feel  that  the  woman’s  soul,  as  Goethe 
says,  leads  him  upwards  and  onwards  ?  ” 

“  He  does,”  she  interrupted  ;  “  and  can  you  understand  all  this  so 
well,  and  yet  not  see  what  a  pearl  of  price  is  in  this  life  offered  you?” 

“  But  what  will  happen,”  lie  said,  “  suppose  we  believe  there  is  no 
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Soul,  that  there  is  no  Above,  and  that  there  is  no  Beyond?  This  it 
is  that  the  modern  world  is  believing.  And  the  sensation  in  this 
case,  that  we  are  moving  upwards,  is  of  no  more  meaning  or  value 
than  the  feeling  in  a  dream  that  we  are  falling  miles  downwards, 
when  in  reality  we  are  all  the  while  in  uneasy  rest  upon  our  pillows. 
Again  I  tell  you,  you  are  confusing  two  things  you  are  confusing 
love  the  sacrament  with  love  the  self  indulgence  The  latter  will 
last  its  day  without  any  religious  faith,  it  is  true,  just  as  the  bread 
and  wine  of  the  Eucharist  have  taste  and  being  for  believers  and  un 
believers  equally  ,  but  it  depends  on  your  belief,  and  not  on  your 
natural  senses,  whether  you  think  it  worth  while  to  make  vour  heart 
clean  to  receive  them." 

“Say  no  more,"  she  exclaimed  impetuously,  her  voice  at  one  mo 
ment  almost  breaking  with  some  ambiguous  feeling  ,  “  you  are  talk 
ing  about  what  you  know  nothing  of,  and  you  are  trying  to  hide  your 
want  of  all  natural  affection  under  the  pretence  of  a  desire  for  an 
affection  above  the  natural.  You  have  never  known  love.  You  are 
too  mean  and  shallow  hearted  to  be  capable  of  it." 

“  Just  now,"  he  replied,  “  I  believe  that  I  belied  myself,  or  rather 
I  did  not  care  entlrelv  to  confess  mvself.  Lady  Di,  I  have  known  the 
feeling  you  speak  of  in  ail  its  glad  and  in  all  its  sad  intensity  For 
days  I  have  gone  almost  fasting,  and  for  nights  almost  sleepless,  for 
the  love  of  one  woman.  Her  being  seemed  to  have  entered  into  mine 
— her  thoughts  into  my  thoughts.  She  was  a* viewless  presence  for 
me  in  the  flowers,  in  the  windy  mountains,  and  in  the  moonlight  as 
it  lay  floating  on  the  midnight  ripples.  When  the  very  veins  in  my 
temples  throbbed,  and  I  felt  their  pulses,  it  seemed  to  be  her  blood 
that  was  beating  in  them."  * 

“  And  vet,"  exclaimed  Ladv  Di  bitterly,  “  all  the  time  vou  felt  this 
for  another  woman,  you  could  loiter  here  with  me — to  all  appearance 
quite  absorbed  in  my.  company,  and  hanging  almost  like  a  lover  on 
every  word  I  uttered.  It  is  lucky,  Mr  Marsliam,  that  mv  affections 
were  never  set  upon  you  God  save  me  from  the  insult  of  devotion 
such  as  yours,  which  is  distracted  from  its  professed  object  by  even 
attractions  so  poor  as  mine,  and  which  is  equally  false  and  contempti 
ble  in  either  case." 

“Surely,  Lady  Di,"  said  Marsham,  looking  into  her  eyes  softly, 
*“  you  should  not  be  hard  on  me  for  the  collapse  of  any  affection, 
when  it  was  caused  in  a  great  measure  by  your  own  charms,  and  by 
your  own  large  sympathies.  It  was  you  who  helped  to  shatter  my 
poor  ideal,  by  showing  how  much  there  was  in  womanhood  that  my 
ideal  did  not  comprehend  ,  and  as  I  gradually  grew  to  see  this  more 
clearly,  I  seemed  like  a  man  waking  from  a  fevered  dream.  1  seemed 
to  be  finding  myself  and  my  sane  judgment  again,  which  I  had  so 
long  lost." 

He  stopped.  She  took  her  eyes  from  his  ;  her  head  drooped,  and 
she  remained  for  a  long  while  thoughtful.  It  is  strange  by  wliat 
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simple  magic  tlie  world  of  a  woman’s  heart  is  not  seldom  governed — 
how  a  word  will  turn  the  whole  sea  of  her  thoughts  from  sweet  to 
bitter,  and  from  bitter  again  to  sweet  !  When  Lady  Di  spoke  once 
more,  her  manner  was  wholly  changed.  She  laid  her  hand  upon 
Marsham’ s  arm,  and  said  sweetly  and  regretfully,  “Forgive  me;  I 
have  been  very  hard  on  you.  Your  hour  is  not  yet  come,  my  friend  ; 
and  that  is  all.  But  it  will  come  soon,  I  feel  a  strange  assurance  ;  and 
it  may  come  too,  perhaps,  when  you  are  least  expecting  it.” 

She  rose,  as  she  said  this,  with  a  slight  shudder.  “  It  is  turning 
chilly,”  she  said.  “  Suppose1  we  go  indoors.  At  sunset  it  is  so  much 
colder  than  at  night.” 

Indoors,  Marsham  was  half  annoyed  and  half  relieved  to  discover 
that  an  old  maiden  lady,  in  spectacles,  once  Lady  Di’s  governess,  and 
now  her  companion,  had  meanwhile  made  her  appearance  from  the 
upper,  regions,  and  was  to  give  dulness  and  propriety  to  what  else 
would  have  been  a  tete-a-tete  dinner.  She  at  any  rate  prevented  a 
renewal  of  the  delicate  and  embarrassing  discussions  that  had  occu 
pied  the  afternoon  ;  and  for  this  both  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in 
them  were  not  ungrateful.  Lady  Di’s  indignation  and  anger  seemed 
quite  laid  at  rest ;  and  she  conversed  with  a  brightness  and  an  eager 
ness  which,  when  she  appealed  to  Marsham,  seemed  to  carry  a  subtle 
caress  with  it.  After  dinner  the  moon  had  risen.  The  night  was 
mild  and  splendid.  “  I  will  come  out  with  you,”  said  Lady  Di,  “and 
we  will  watch  for  yoi^r  friends  from  Monaco.  Before  long  Tve  may 
expect  their  boat  at  the  landing-stage.” 

They  stood  together,  leaning  on  a  pale  balustrade,  with  the  glitter¬ 
ing  sea  below,  and  the  fronds  of  a  tall  palm  feathering  dark  above 
them.  Lady  Di,  as  Marsham  felt  sure  she  would,  returned  almost 
instantly  to  the  old  topic. 

“  My  brother,”  she  said,  “  if  I  may  still  call  you  by  the  old  name, 
my  old  interest  in  you  has  never  waned  ;  and  it  was  because  that  inter 
est  was  so  genuine  that  I  just  now  spoke  so  harshly.  Do  not  be  angry 
with  me  because  I  was  shocked  at  the  state  you  had  sunk  to.  I  was 
shocked  only  at  it,  because  it  was  so  unworthy  of  yourself — you  who 
are  by  nature  so  faithful  and  so  generous,  and  (though  you  yourself 
may  not  know  it)  so  passionately  and  so  nobly  affectionate.”  Unper¬ 
ceived  by  his  companion,  Marsham  smiled  slightly.  She  went  on  in 
hurried,  earnest  accents.  “  Some  day,  it  may  be  soon,  the  power  of 
loving  that  seems  so  lost  to  you  will  return,  1  know  it  will ;  and  then 
the  life  that  you  now  despise  will  become  transfigured  to  you.  Scales 
will  fall  from  your  eyes,  and  you  will  see  it  in  all  its  solemn  value 
1  ou  will  but  ‘  cross  a  step  or  two  of  dubious  twilight  ;  ’  then  a  new 
glory  will  break  on  you,  ‘  which  never  was  on  sea  or  land  and  you 
will  stand  amazed  and  in  reverent  rapture  at  the  changed  landscape — 
at 

The  novel 

Silent  silver  lights  and  darks  undreamed  of 
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Bear  with  me  a  moment  longer.  You  say  you  have  lost  faith.  Mv 
friend,  I  can  sympathise  with  you  there  ;  I,  too,  at  times  have  well 
nigh  lost  mine.  But  as  my  hope  in  another  life  grew  fainter,  my 
belief  in  this  one  greiY  only  the  more  passionate.  I  am  now  speaking 
to  you  not  as  a  Catholic.  Forget  that  I  am  one.  My  religion  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  truth  that  I  am  trying  to  teach  you.  I  am  speaking 
to  you  but  as  a  woman  simply,  with  a  woman’s  natural  affections, 
and  a  woman’s  natural  insight.  I  am  showing  you  how  you  can  know 
what  life  is  ;  and  how  you  only  despise  it  now  from  rejecting  the  one 
thing  in  it  that  is  of  value.” 

“  And  can  all  love  in  this  wav?”  said  Marsham. 

V 

“  All,”  said  Lady  Di.  “  God  be  thanked,  even  the  meanest  of  his 
creatures.” 

“  But  do  vou  think,”  said  Marsham,  “  that  they  would  so  love  even 
if  they  could  ?  My  sister,  if  I  may  give  you  the  counterpart  of  the 
kind  name  you  give  me,  I  am  one — and  I  say  this  in  all  seriousness — 
who  would  not  so  love  even  if  he  could.  And  it  is  vou — vour  own 

V  9f 

charming  self — who  have  taught  me  to  feel  this,  and  have  neutralized 
your  own  gospel.  The  fascination  that  your  company  had  for  me 
those  years  ago  was  its  calm  and  its  coolness — the  utter  absence  from  it 
of  that  very  feeling  which  you  would  have  me  again  suffer  from. 
Love  to  me  was  a  hot  atmosphere  ;  it  made  my  life  like  a  fevered 
dream  ;  it  distorted  everything  out  of  its  true  proportions.  It  lured 
me  to  think  a  woman  perfect  who  my  judgment  told  me  was  not 
perfect.  It  was  a  physical,  an  intellectual,  and  an  emotional  tether 
to  me.” 

“Mr.  Marsham  !”  she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  almost  inaudible.  She 
pressed  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  and  felt  the  few  lines  which  she 
knew  were  written  on  it  deepened  by  a  sudden  pain.  She  moved  a 
pace  or  two  away,  and  murmured  to  herself  in  a  broken  whisper, 

‘He  loves  not  hollow  cheek  nod  faded  eye  ! 

Yet,  oh,  ray  friend,  and  would  you  have  me  die  ?’ 

Marsham  could  hear  nothing  of  this :  but  he  was  utterly  taken 
aback  by  the  intensity  of  her  feeling,  though  the  exact  nature  of  it 
never  crossed  his  mind. 

“I  could  never  have  dreamt,”  he  said,  “that  you  took  life  thus 
seriously.  To  me  you  always  seemed  the  embodiment  of  a  light 
delicate  cynicism,  half  contemptuous  and  half  regretful.  \  ou  seemed 
to  look  at  things  with  a  mixture  of  irony  and  tenderness  which  to  me 
was  peculiarly  piquant  and  attractive,  but  which  I  could  never  have 
believed  compatible  with  such  earnestness  as  you  show  now.  How 
could  I  think  that  a  woman  who  would  countenance  Mrs.  Crane,  who 
could  lightly  discuss  a  scandal  either  with  or  about  Lord  Surbiton, 
-who  could  move  amongst  the  most  doubtful  topics  with  the  delicate 
ease  that  only  comes  of  familiarity — how  could  I  think  that  such  a 
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woman  was  in  realitv  the  solemn  believer  in  the  most  severe  and 
intense  form  of  all  Iranian  affection  ?” 

“Are  you  so  poor  an  observer  of  human  nature  as  that?'5  slio 
answered.  “  I  am  not  of  tlie  world,  but  I  still  am  in  it ;  and  I  know 
it  too  well  to  be  surprised  at  its  ways.  But  I  estimate  its  men  and 
women  at  their  true  worth  ;  and  for  this  reason,  I  can  hardly  restrain 
mv  tears  at  the  thought  that  you  are  rapidly  becoming  one  of  them.” 

“And  so  you  think  that  from  them/’  said  Marsham,  “the  true 
value  of  life  is  hidden  ?  ” 

“Hidden!”  she  echoed,  with  her  head  averted.  “They  do  not 
even  dream  of  its  existence  !  Lord  Surbiton  is  a  man  of  genius,  and 
he  once,  doubtless,  had  the  eye  to  see.  But  he  consecrated  what 
might  have  been  his  affections  to  his  own  dissolute  self-indulgence, 
and  what  still  is  his  genius,  to  his  own  contemptible  vanity.  Did 
vou  hear  him  mouthing  out  at  breakfast  that  ‘  every  savage  can  love  ;  ’ 
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as  if,  when  a  man  did  truly  love,  he  were  not  at  once,  in  the  deepest 
sense,  civilised,  no  matter  how  lowly  his  lot,  or  how  seemingly  poor 
his  education.” 

“And  yet,”  said  Marsham,  “there  are,  savages,  and  there  are  men 
and  women  of  the  world  also.  And  now,  mv  friend,  let  me  ask  vou 
one  thing.  When  you  tell  me  that  man’s  life  is  solemn  and  is  pre¬ 
cious,  what  meaning  do  vou  attach  to  the  words?  Is  there  anv  more 
meaning  in  them  than  in  saying,  as  a  general  statement,  that  men  are 
worth  a  million  of  money?  Some  men  are  millionaires,  it  is  true ; 
but  most  men  are  not.  In  the  same  way  some  men  may  find  in  life 
the  solemn  value  you  speak  of,  but  many  men  do  not,  as  you  yourself 
declare  to  me.  What,  then,  of  those  who  do  not  ?  I  am  speaking  to 
you,  remember,  not  as  a  Catholic,  but  as  a  woman  with  no  religious 
faith  at  all.  How  will  you  make  me  believe  in  the  spiritual  riches  of 
life  in  any  more  comforting  and  universal  way  than  you  can  make  me 
believe  in  its  material  riches?  Lord  Surbiton  and  Mrs.  Crane  ere 
both  of  them  human  lives.  If  human  lives  can  be  so  valueless,  how 


can  von  sav  as  a  fact  that  human  life  is  of  value?” 

•  * 

“It  might  be - ”  she  began. 

“Yes,”  he  answered;  “every  French  private  might  he  a  field- 
marshal.  Take  any  soldier  as  he  marches  into  battle,  and  you  can 
truly  say  that  each  on  email  be  saved.  But  what,  for  a  creed  Jess 
woman,  does  may  be  or  might  he  mean?  A  man  cannot  live  his  own 
life  in  two  ways.  He  is  what  he  is  ;  and  he  is  nothing  but  what  he 
is.  And  if  life  is  only  holy  and  solemn  because  a  man,  as  a  fact, 
attains  the  fruition  in  it  of  perfect  happiness,  and  happiness  of  a 
certain  sort,  what  worthless  dogs  must  the  vast  majority  of  our  kind 
be  !  Lady  Di,  consider  this  too.  Suppose  that  every  human  being 
had  it  in  him  or  her  to  love  as  you  say  they  should  love,  what  will 
you  say  of  the  cases  where  the  love  is  not  returned?  ” 

“  I  say,”  she  replied,  “  that  desnite  the  intens  ■*,  the  lifelong  angtrsh 
that  rejection  brings,  it  is  better  to  have  longed  for  that  luguest 
happiness,  even  though  it  may  orever  be  denied  o-.eU 
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««If  tlie  valise  of  life,*  said  M&rsham,  **  is  gained  by  a  fruitless 
longing  for  vrliat  makes  it  valuable,  is  not  a  beggar  rich  only  because 
lie  longs  for  riches?  Is  not  a  starving  street -boy  tilled  only  because 
lie  stares  into  a  cook  shop  window  ?” 

«  Stop,”  she  cried.  **  Mr,  Marsham,  I  beseech  you,  stop  !  The  world 
is  full  of  mysteries.  Why  turn  the  probe  round  in  the  painful 
wound?  Do  not  think  of  what  others  cannot  do.  but  of  what  you 
can  do.  You  are  not  excused  from  choosing  the  right,  because  it  is 
not  open  to  all,  as  it  is  to  you,  to  choose  it.  You  are  not  your  own,” 
she  went  o?r,  “  Should  another  ask  your  heart  of  you,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  and  lier  to  give  it,  not  to  keep  the  treasure  of  it  laid  up  in  a 
napkin.  You  know  not  the  crime  that  you  might  commit  by  doing 
so.  I  have  a  friend  who  has  loved  a  man.  long,  but  she  has  met  with 
no  return  from  him.  My  poor  friend— I  know  her  and  her  sorrows 
well ;  and  I  know  that  love  unrequited,  or  withdrawn  if  half  given, 
makes  a  woman  spiteful  and  embittered.  All  the  milk  and  honey  of 
her  nature  turn  to  gall ;  and,  besides  hating  the  man  she  ought  to 
love,  she  ends  by  despising  herself,  whom  she  ought  to  reverence. 
But  you,”  she  said,  something  of  the  old  bitterness  for  a  moment 
coming  back  to  her,  you  will  make  no  sacrifice  for  another.  Your 
love  is  given  utterly  to  this  idle  aimless  life — this  life,  not  of  love,  but 
of  love-making,  not  even  of  pleasure,  but  of  pleasure-seeking.  See — 
there  is  the  boat  coming  for  you.  You  must  go  now.  Go — go.  The 
night  is  getting  chilly.  You  cannot  stay,  longer,  and  I  am  too  tired 
to°agaiii  face  the  party.  Alas,  my  friend I  I  *  can  wish  you  nothing 
worse  than  that  you  may  continue  a  life  like  this.  But  go.  I  snail 
see  you  soon  again— shall  I  not?  And  think  over  meanwhile  what  I 
have  said  to  you.” 

<e  I  fear  you  will  not  see  me  again  for  some  time,”  he  said.  **  1  on 
say  I  give  up  nothing  I  delight  in.  I  do  delight,  I  confess  it,  in 
this  idle  life  here ;  and  yet  to-morrow  I  am  going  to  give  this  life  up. 
My  place  is  already  taken  by  the  mid-day  train  to-morrow,  and  the 
morning  after  I  shall  be  in  the  fogs  and  frosts  of  England.  Business, 
and  business  not  of  my  own,  but  of  others — of  others  whom  i  still 
try  to  help,  but  for  whom  I  feel  no  affection — calls  me  away  ;  and  I 
choose  to  obey  the  call.  Do  not  fear  for  my  sake.  1  am  not  * 
unhappy,  though  I  am  not  happy,  and  I  try  to  do  my  duties,  though 
I  make  no  solemn  face  whilst  I  am  doing  them.  In  England,  in 
June,  perhaps  we  may  meet  again;  and  if  meanwhile  happiness 
should  come  to  me  in  the  form  of  love,  it  will  lie  so  much  the  better 
for  me,  for  we  all  welcome  happiness ;  and  I  will  ask  you  to  con¬ 
gratulate  me  on  the  unhoped-for  treasure.  But  if  it  docs  not,  I  shall 
remember  with  gratitude  your  interest  in  me  all  the  same  ;  and  will 
only  ask  you  not  to  waste  your  compassion  on  one  who  knows 
how  to  give  a  frolic  welcome  both  to  thunder  and  to  sunshine,  and 
whose  worst  crime  it  is,  that  lie  cools,  with  light  amusements,  brows 
that  might  otherwise  be  often  aching.” 
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He  said  good  bye  to  her,  but  she  hardly  answered  him.  In 
another  instant  he  was  gone,  and  the  voices  of  his  friends  soon 
mounted  up  to  her  as  he  was  entering  the  boat.  Lady  Di  remained 
motionless  as  a  statue,  leaning  on  the  balustrade.  ‘  ‘  Going  !  ”  she 
moaned  to  herself.  “Far  off — gone — to-morrow  !  ” 

She  was  remaining  lost  in  thought,  when  she  was  startled  by  a 
few  chords  struck  suddenly  on  a  guitar,  the  sound  of  which  floated  up 
to  her,  clear  from  the  surface  of  the  water.  “  There  was  some 
woman/'  she  exclaimed — “  I  remember  they  said  so  now — that  was 
going  to  sing  one  of  his  songs  as  they  rowed  homel  and  has  he  the  heart 
to  ask  it  of  her?  Can  he  see  nothing?  Can  he  understand  nothing?’* 
She  did  not  move.  She  stood  there  as  if  petrified,  with  her  lips 
half  parted. 

Saxea  nt  effigies  baechantis  constitit  Hvoe. 

She  was  fearful  and  yet  expectant  of  the  woman’s  voice — the  voice  of 
the  Countess  Marie — of  which  she  had  often  heard,  but  with  which 
she  had  never  dreamed  of  having  such  associations.  Soon  it  came  ; 
and  there  came  mixed  with  it  a  splash  of  oars,  and  a  tinkling  of  the 
faint  guitar-strings.  The  voice  seemed  to  rise  from  the  bosom  of  the 
moonlight,  and  so  light  and  liquid,  so  aerial  and  ‘so  plaintive,  were 
the  sound  and  melody,  that  they  might  have  come  from  some  soulless 
mermaid  or  Siren  ;  and  seemed  expressive  half  of  exultant  buoyancy, 
half  of  extreme  sadness. 

**  Hollow  and  vast  starred  skies  are  o’er  uy. 

Bare  to  their  blue  profonndest  height, 

Waves  and  moonlight  melt  before  ni, 

Into  the  heart  of  the  lonely  night. 

“  Row,  young  oarsman,  row,  young  oarsman; 

See  how  the  diamonds  diip  from  the  cart 
What  of  the  shore  and  friends  ?  Young  oarsman, 

Never  row  us  again  to  shore. 

**  See  how  shadow  and  silver  mingle 

Here  on  the  wonderful  wide  Fare  sea; 

And  shall  we  sigh  for  the  blinking  ingle— 

Sigh  for  the  old  known  chamber — we? 

**  Are  we  fain  of  the  old  smiles  tender? 

The  happy  passion,  the  pure  repose? 

True,  we  sigh:  bul  would  we  surrender 
Sighs  like  ours  for  smiles  like  those? 

“  Row,  young  oarsman,  far  out  yonder, 

Into  the  crypt  by  the  night  we  float; 

Fair  faint  moon  flames  wash  and  wander, 

Wash  and  wander,  about  our  boat! 

fi  Not  a  fetter  is  here  to  bind  us, 

Love  and  memory  loose  their  spell: 

Friends  of  the  honrerwe  have  left  behind  us, 

Prisoners  of  content,  farewell! 
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“  Row,  young  oarsman,  far  out  yonder. 

Over  the  moonlight’s  breathinr  breast. 

Rest  not.  Give  us  no  pause  to  ponder; 

All  things  we  can  endure,  but  rest! 

«  Row,  young  oarsman,  row,  young  oarsman! 

See  how  the  diamonds  drip  from  tne  oar! 

What  of  the  shore  and  friends?  Young  oarsman, 

Never  row  us  again  to  shore!  ” 

Lady  Diotima  could  not  distinguish  the  words;  but  she  stood 
listening  for  the  last  faint  sounds  till  long  after  they  had  become  in¬ 
audible.  Then  she  turned  and  walked  slowly  back  towards  the  villa. 
Tears  fell  slowly  from  her  eyes.  She  started  to  find  herself  shaken 
with  a  convulsive  sob.  “Life  indeed,”  she  cried  bitterly,  “lias  a 
perfect  happiness  for  all  of  us,  if  we  only  long  for  it,  no  matter 
whether  or  no  we  win  it  1  ”  Then  once  more  she  turned  towards  the 
sea,  and  to  the  silver  track  on  which  she  knew  the  boat  was  floating, 
and  exclaimed,  half  aloud,  in  the  still  flower-scented  night-air,  as  she 
looked : — 

“  And  so,  without  more  circumstance  at  all, 

I  hold  it  fit  that  we  shake  hands  and  part; 

Y"ou,  as  your  business  and  desire  shall  prompt  you — 

For  every  ma  i  hath  business  and  desire. 

Such  as  it  is  -  and  for  my  ow  n  poor  part, 

Look  you,  I  will  go  pray.'” 

W.  H.  Mallock,  in  Nineteenth  Century. 


THE  ARTISTIC  DUALISM  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE. 

I. 

Into  the  holy  enc  osure  which  had  received  the  precious  shiploads  of 
earth  from  Calvary  the  Pisans  of  the  thirteenth  century  carried  the 
fragments  of  ancient  sculpture  brought  from  Rome  and  from  Gieece , 
and  in  the  Gothic  cloister  enclosing  the  greensward  and  dark  cypresses 
of  the  graveyard  of  Pisa,  the  art  of  the  ’Middle  Ages  came  for  the  fiist 
time  face  to  face  with  the  art  of  antiquity.  There,  among  pagan  sar¬ 
cophagi  turned  into  Christian  tombs,  with  heraldic  de\  ices  chiselled 
on  to  their  arabesques  and  vizored  helmets  surmounting  their  gar- 
lands,  the  great  unsigned  artist  of  the  fourteenth^  century  be  lie 
Sienese  or  Florentine,  be  he  Orcagna,  Lorenzetti,  or  \  olterra  painted 
the  typical  masterpiece  of  mediaeval  art,  the  great  fresco  of  the  Tri¬ 
umph  of  Death.  With  wonderful  realization  of  character  and  situa¬ 
tion,  he  painted  the  prosperous  of  the  world,  the  dapper  youths  and 
damsels  seated  with  dogs  and  falcons  beneath  the  orchard  trees, 
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amusing1  themselves  with  Decamerordan  tales  and  sound  of  lute  and 
psaltery,  unconscious  of  the  gigantic  scythe  wielded  by  the  gigantic- 
dishevelled  Death,  and  which,  in  a  second,  will  descend  and  mow 
them  to  the  ground  ;  but  the  crowd  of  beggars,  ragged,  maimed,  par¬ 
alyzed,  leprous,  grovelling  on  their  withered  limbs,  see  and  implore 
Death,  and  cry,  stretching  forth  their  arms,  their  stumps,  and  their 
crutches.  Further  on,  three  kings  in  long  embroidered  robes  and 
gold-trimmed  shovel  caps — Lewis  the  Emperor.  Ugnccione  of  Pisa, 
and  Castruecio  of  Lucca — with  their  retinue  of  ladies  and  squires,  and 
hounds  and  hawks,  are  riding  quietly  through  a  wood.  Suddenly 
their  horses  stop,  draw  back  ;  the  Emperor’s  bay  stretches  out  his 
long  neck,  sniffing  the  air  ;  the  .vings  strain  forward  to  .see,  one  hold¬ 
ing  his  nose  for  the  stench  of  death  which  meets  him  ;  and  before 
them  are  three  open  coffins,  in  which  lie,  in  three  loathsome  stages 
of  corruption,  from  blue  and  bloated  putrescence  to  well -nigh  flesh- 
less  decay,  three  crowned  corpses.  This  is  the  Triumph  of  Death, 
the  grim  and  horrible  jest  of  the  Middle  Ages  :  equality  in  decay  • 
kings,  emperors,  ladies,  knights,  beggars,  and  cripples,  this  is  what  we 
all  come  to  be — stinking  corpses :  Death,  our  lord,  our  only  just  and 
lasting  sovereign,  reigns  impartially  over  all. 

But  opposite,  all  along  the  sides  of  the  painted  cloister,-  the  ama- 
’  zons  are  wrestling  with  the  youths  on  the  stone  of  the  sarcophagi 
the  chariots  are  dashing  forward,  the  Tritons  are  splashing  in  the- 
marble  waves  ;  the  Bacchantes  are  striking:  iheir  timbrels  in  their 
dance  with  the  satyrs  ;  the  birds  are  pecking-  at  tire  grapes,  the  goats 
are  nibbling  at  the  vines,  all  is  life,  strong  and  splendid  in  its  marble- 
eternitv.  And  the  mutilated  Venus  smiles  towards-  the  broken  Her- 

•c 

mes  ;  the  stalwart  Hercules,  resting  against  his- club, looks  on  quietly, 
a  smile  beneath  his  heard  ;  and  the  god&  murmur  to^  each  other,  as^ 
they  stand  in  the  cloister  Ailed  with  earth  from  Calvarv.  where  hun- 
dreds  of  men  lie  rotting  beneath  the  cypresses,  “  Death  will  not  tri¬ 
umph  for  ever  ;  our  day  will  come.” 

We  have  all  seen  them  opposite  to  each  other,  these-  two  arts,  the1 
art  born  of  antiquity  and  the  art  born  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  but 
whether  this  meeting  was  friendlv  or  hostile,  or  merely  indifferent,  is 
a  question  of  constant  dispute.  To  some,  mediaeval  art  has  appeared 
being  led,  Dante-like,  bv  a  magician  Virgil  through  the-  mysteries  of 
Nature  up  to  a  Christian  Beatrice,  who  alone  can  guide  ft  to  the- king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  ;  others  have  seen  mediaeval  art,  like  some-  strong, 
chaste  knight,  turning  a  wav  resolutely  from  the  treacherous  sorceress 
of  antiquity,  and  pursuing  solitarily  the  road  to  the  tme  and  the 
good  ;  for  some  the  antique  has  been  an  impure  goddess  Venus,  seduc¬ 
ing  and  corrupting  the  Christian  artist ;  the  antique  has  been  for 
others  a  glorious  Helen,  an  unattainable  perfection,  ever  pursued  by 
the  mediaeval  craftsman,  hut  seized  by  him  only  as  a  phantom.  Ma¬ 
gician  or  witch,  voluptuous,  destroying  Venus  or  cold  and  ungrasped 
Helen,  what  was  the  antique  to  the  an  born  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
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developed  during  the  Renaissance?  Was  the  relation  between  them 
that  of  tuition,  cool  and  abstract,  or  of  fruitful  lore,  or  of  deluding 
and  damning  example  ? 

The  art  which  came  to  maturity  in  the  late  fifteenth  and  early  six- 
teentli  centuries  was  generated  in  the  early  mediaeval  revival.  rl  lie 
seeds  may,  indeed,  have  come  down  from  antiquity,  but  they  remained 
for  nearly  a  thousand  years  hidden  in  the  withered,  rotting  remains 
of  former  vegetation,  and  it  was  not  till  that  vegetation  had  com¬ 
pletely  decomposed  and  become  part  of  the  soil,  it  was  not  till  putre¬ 
faction  had  turned  into  germination,  that  artistic  organism  timidly 
reappeared.  The  new  art-germ  developed  with  the  new  civilization 
which  surrounded  it.  Manufacture  and  commerce  reappeared  ;  the 
artisans  and  merchants  formed  into  communities  ;  the  communities 
grew  into  towns,  the  towns  into  cities  ,  in  the  city  arose  the  cathe¬ 
dral  ;  the  Lombard  or  Byzantine  mouldings  and  traceries  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  gave  birth  to  figure-sculpture  ;  its  Mosaics  gave  birth  to  painting ; 
every  forward  movement  of  the  civilization  unfolded  as  it  were  a  new 
form  or  detail  of  the  art,  until,  when  mediaeval  civilization  was 
reaching  its  moment  of  consolidation,  when  the  cathedrals  of  Lucca 
and  Pisa  stood  completed,  when  Niccolo  and  Giovanni  Pisani  had 


sculptured  their  pulpits  and  sepulchres,  painting,  in  the  hands  of 
Cimabue  and  Duccio,  of  Giotto  and  of  Guido  da  Siena,  freed  itself 
from  the  tradition  of  the  mosaicists  as  sculpture  had  freed  itself  from 
the  practice  of  the  stone-masons,  and  stood  forth  an  independent  and 
organic  art. 


Thus  painting  was  born  of  a  new  civilization,  and  grew  by  its  own 
vital  force,  a  thing  of  the  Middle  Ages,  original  and  spontaneous. 
But  contemporaneous  with  the  mediaeval  revival  was  the  resuscita¬ 
tion  of  antiquity  ;  in  proportion  as  the  new  civilization  developed,  the 
old  civilization  was  exhumed ;  real  Latin  began  to  he  studied  only 
when  real  Italian  began  to  be  written ;  Dante,  Petrarca,  and  Boc¬ 
caccio  were  at  once  the  founders  of  modern  literature  and  the  expo¬ 
nents  of  the  literature  of  antiquity  ;  the  strong  young  present  was  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  the  past. 

As  it  was  with  literature,  so  likewise  was  it  with  art.  The  most 
purely  mediaeval  sculpture,  the  sculpture  which  has,  as  it  were,  just 
detached  itself  from  the  capitals  and  porches  of  the  cathedral,  is  the 
direct  pupil  of  the  antique  ;  and  the  three  great  Gothic  sculptors, 
Niccolo,  Giovanni,  and  Andrea  of  Pisa,  learn  from  fragments  of  Greek 
and  Roman  sculpture  how  to  model  the  figure  of  the  Redeemer  and 
'how  to  chisel  ahe  robe  of  the  Virgin.  This  spontaneous  mediaeval 
sculpture,  aided  hv  the  antique,  preceded  by  a  full  half-century  the 
appearance  of  mediaeval  painting  ;  and  it  was  from  the  study  of  the 
works  of  the  Pisan  sculptors  that  Cimabue  arid  Giotto  learned  to  de¬ 
part  from  the  mummified  ippn.strosities  of  the  Miratic,  Byzantine*  find 
Roman  style  of  Giunta  and  'BeHinghieri. .  Thus,  through  the  sculpt 
-.ture  of  the  Pisans  the  painting  pf  the  school  of  Giotto  received  a.* 
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second-hand  the  teachings  of  antiquity.  Sculpture  had  created  paint¬ 
ing,  painting  now  belonged  to  the  painters.  In  the  hands  of  Giotto 
it  developed  within  a  few  vears  into  an  art  which  seemed  almost 
mature,  an  art  dealing  victo  iously  with  its  materials,  triumphantly 
solving  its  problems,  executing  as  if  by  miracle  all  that  was  demanded 
of  it.  But  Giottesque  art  appeared  perfect  merely  because  it  was 
limited  ,  it  did  all  that  was  required  of  it,  because  that  which  was 
required  was  little  ;  it  was  not  asked  to  reproduce  the  real  nor  to 
represent  the  beautiful,  it  was  asked  merely  to  suggest  a  character,  a 
situation,  a  story.  • 

The  artistic  development  of  a  nation  has  its  exact  parallel  in  the 
artistic  development  of  an  individual.  The  child  uses  his  pencil  to 
tell  a  story,  satisfied  with  balls  and  sticks  as  body,  head,  and  legs, 
provided  he  and  his  friends  can  associate  with  them  the  ideas  in  their 
minds ;  the  youth  sets  himself  to  copy  what  he  sees,  to  reproduce 
forms  and  effects,  “without  any  aim  beyond  the  mere  pleasure  of  copy¬ 
ing  :  the  mature  artist  strives  to  obtain  forms  and  effects  of  which  he 
approves— -he  seeks  for  beauty.  In  the  life  of  Italian  painting  genera¬ 
tions  of  men  who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
are  the  mature  artists ,  the  men  of  the  fifteenth  century  are  the 
inexperienced  youths  ;  the  Giottesques  are  the  children — children 
Titanic  and  seraph-like,  but  children  nevertheless,  and,  like  all 
children,  learning  more  perhaps  in  their  few  years  than  can  the  youth 
of  the  man  learn  in  a  lifetime. 

Like  the  child,  the  Giottesque  painter  wished  to  show  a  situation 
or  express  a  story,  and  for  this  purpose  the  absolute  realization  of 
objects  was  unnecessary.  Giottesque  art  is  not  incorrect  art,  it  is 
generalized  art  ;  it  is  an  art  of  mere  outline.  The  Giottesques  could 
draw  with  great  accuracy  the  hand,  the  form  of  the  fingers,  the  bend 
of  the  limb  ;  they  could  give  to  perfection  its  whole  gesture  and  move¬ 
ment  ;  they  could  produce  a  correct  and  spirited  outline,  but  within 
this  correct  outline  marked  off  in  dark  paint  there  is  but  a  vague, 
uniform  mass  of  pale  colour ;  the  body  of  the  hand  is  missing,  and 
there  remains  only  its  ghost,  visible  indeed,  but  unsubstantial,  without 
weight  or  warmth,  eluding  the  grasp.  The  difference  between  this 
spectre  hand  of  the  Giottesques,  and  the  sinewy,  muscular  hand 
which  can  shake  and  crush  of  Masaccio  and  Signorelli,  or  the  soft 
hand  with  throbbing  pulse  and  warm  pressure  of  Perugino  and 
Bellini — this  difference  is  typical  of  the  difference  between  the  art  of 
the  fourteenth  century  and  the  art  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  •  the  first 
suggests,  the  second  realizes  ;  the  one  gives  impalpable  outlines,  the 
other  gives  tangible  bodies  ;  the  Giottesque  cares  for  the  figure  only, 
inasmuch  as  it  displays  an  action,  he  reduces  it  to  a  semblance,  a 
phantom,  to  the  mere  exponent  of  an  idea  ;  the  man  of  the  Renaissance 
cares  for  the  figure,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  living  organism,  he  gives  it 
substance  and  weight,  he  makes  it  stand  out  as  an  animate  reality. 
But  despite  its  early  triumphs,  the  Giottesque  style,  by  its  inherent 
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nature,  forbade  any  progress ;  it  reached  its  limits  at  once,  and  tlio 
followers  of  Giotto*look  almost  as  if  they  were  his  predecessors,  for 
the  simple  reason  that,  being  unable  to  advance,  they  were  forced  to 
retrograde.  The  limited  amount  of  artistic  realization  required  to 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator  a  situation  or  an  allegory  had 
been  obtained  by  Giotto  himself,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  his  fol 
lowers,  who,  finding  it  more  than  sufficient  for  their  purposes,  and 
having  no  incentive  to  further  acquisition  in  the  love  of  form  and 
reality  for  their  own  sake,  worked  on  with  their  master  s  materials, 
composing  and  recomposing,  but  adding  nothing  of  their  ov* n . 
Giotto  had  observed  Nature  with  passionate  interest,  because,  although 
its  representation  was  only  a  means  to  an  end,  it  was  a  means  w  liicli 
required  to  be  mastered,  and  as  such  became  in  itself  a  sort  of  secondary 
aim ;  but  the  followers  of  Giotto  merely  utilized  his  observations  of 
Nature,  and  in  so  doing  gradually  conventionalized  and  debased  these 
second-hand  observations.  Giotto’s  forms  are  wilfully  incomplete, 
because  they  aim  at  mere  suggestion,  but  they  are  not  conventional ; 
they  are  diagrams,  not  symbols,  and  thence  it  is  that  Giotto  seems 
nearer  to  the  Renaissance  than  do  his  latest  followers,  not  excepting 
even  Orcagna,  Painting,  which  had  made  the  most  prodigious  strides 
from  Giunta  to  Ciinabue,  and  from  Cimabue  to  Giotto,  had  got  en¬ 
closed  within  a  vicious  circle,,  in  which  it  moved  for  nearly  a  century 
neither  backwards  nor  forwards ;  painters  were  satisfied  with  sug¬ 
gestion  ;  and  as  long  as  they  were  satisfied,  no  progress  was  possible. 

From  this  Giottesque  treadmill,  painting  was  released  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  another  art.  The  painters  were  hopelessly  mediocre ;  their 
art  was  snatched  from  them  by  the  sculptors.  Orcagna  himself, 
perhaps  the  only  Giottesque  who  gave  painting  an  onward  push,  had 
modelled  and  cast  one  of  the  bronze  gates  of  the  Florence  baptistery  ; 
the  generation  of  artists  who  arose  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  who  opened  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  were  sculptors 
or  pupils  of  sculptors.  When  we  see  these  vigorous  lovers  of  Nature, 
these  heroic  searchers  after  truth,  suddenly  pushing  aside  the  decrepit 
Giottesque  allegory- mongers,  we  ask  ourselves  in  astonishment  whence 
they  have  arisen,  and  how  those  broken-down  artists  of  effete  art  could 
have  begotten  such  a  generation  of  giants.  Whence  do  they  come? 
Certainly  not  from  the  studios  of  the  Giottesques  ;  no,  they  issue  out  of 
the  work-shops  of  the  stone-mason,  of  the  goldsmith,  of  the  worker  in 
bronze,  of  the  sculptor.  Vasari  has  preserved  the  tradition  that 
Masolino  and  Paolo  Uccello  were  apprentices  of  Ghiberti ;  lie  has  re¬ 
marked  that  their  greatest  contemporary,  Masaccio,  “trod  in  the  steps 
of  Brunelleschi  and  of  Donatello. ”  Poilaiolo  and  V erroccliio  we  know 
to  have  bees,  equally  excellent  as  painters  and  as  workers  in  bronze  ; 
sculptors,  at'  once  more  naturalistic  and  more  constantly  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  antique,  had  for  the  second  time  laboured  for  painting. 
Itself  a  subordinate  art,  without  real  vitality,  without  deep  roots  in 
tlio  civilization,  sculpture  was  destined  to  remain  the  unsuccessful 
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pupil  of  til 8  antique,  and  tlie  unsuccessful  rival  of  painting ;  but 
sculpture  had  for  its  mission  to  prepare  the  road  for  painting  and  to 
prepare  painting  for  antique  influence,  and  the  noblest  work  of 
Ghiberti  and  Donatello  was  Masaccio,  as  the  most  lasting  glory  to  the 
Pisaiii  had  been  Giotto 

With  Masaccio  began  the  study  of  Nature  for  its  own  sake,  the 
desire  of  reproducing  external  objects  without  any  regard  to  their  sig 
nificance  as  symbols  or  as  parts  of  a  story,  the  passionate  wish  to  arrive 
at  absolute  realization.  The  merely  suggestive  outline  art  of  the 
Giottesques  had  come  to  an  end  ,  the  suggestion  became  a  matter  of 
indifference  ,  the  realization  became  a  paramount  interest ;  the  story 
was  forgotten  in  the  telling,-  the  religions  thought  was  lost  in  the 
search  for  the  artistic  form.  The  Giottesques  had  used  debased  con 
ventionalism  to  represent  action  with  wonderful  narrative  and  logical 
power  ,  the  artists  of  the  early  Renaissance  became  unskilful  narrators 
and  foolish  allegorists  almost  in  proportion  as  they  became  skilful 
draughtsmen  and  colourists  ;  the  Saints  had  become  to  Masaccio 
merely  so  many  lay  figures  on  to  which  to  cast  drapery;  for  Fra 
Filippo,  the  Madonna  was  a  mere  peasant  model ;  for  Filippino  Lippi 
and  for  Ghirlandajo,  a  miracle  meant  merely  an  opportunity  of  con¬ 
gregating  a  number  of  admirable  portrait  figures  in  the  dress  of  the 
day  ;  the  Baptism  for  Verrocchio  had  significance  only  as  a  study  of 
muscular  legs  and  arms  ;  and  the  sacrifice  of  Noah  had  no  importance 
for  Uccello  save  as  a  grand  opportunity  for  foreshortenings.  In  the 
hands  of  the  Giottesques,  interested  in  the  subject  and  indifferent  to 
the  representation,  painting  had  remained  stationary  for  eighty  years  ; 
for  eighty  years  did  it  develop  in  the  hands  of  the  men  of  tlie  fifteenth 
century,  indifferent  to  the  subject  and  passionately  interested  in  tlie 
representation.  The  unity,  the  appearance  of  relative  perfection  of 
the  art,  had  disappeared  with  the.  limits  within  which  the  Giottesques 
liad  been  satisfied  to  move ;  instead  of  the  intelligible  and  solemn 
conventionalism  of  the  Giottesques,  we  see  only  disorder,  half  under¬ 
stood  ideas  and  abortive  attempts,  confusion  which  reminds  us  of 
those  enigmatic  sheets  on  which  Leonardo  or  Micliel  Angelo  scrawled 
out  their  ideas,  drawings  within  drawings,  plans  of  buildings  scratched 
over  Madonna  heads,  single  flowers  uoside  down  next  to  flaved  arms, 
calculations,  monsters,  sonnets,  a  very  chaos  of  thoughts  and  of 
shapes,  in  which  the  plan  of  the  artist  is  inextricably  lost,  which 
mean  everything  and  nothing,  but  out  of  whose  unintelligible  net 
work  of  lines  and  curves  have  issued  masterpieces,  and  which  only 
the  foolish  or  the  would-be  philosophical  would  exchange  for  some 
intelligible,  hopelessly  finished  and  finite  illustration  out  of  a  Bible 
or  a  book  of  travels. 

Anatomy,  perspective,  colour,  drapery,  effects  of  light,  of  water,  of 
shadow,  forms  of  trees  and  flowers,  converging  lines  of  architecture, 
all  this  at  once  absorbed  and  distracted  the  attention  of  the  arti  ts  of 
the  early  Renai  seance  ;  and  wh'lo  they  studied,  copied,  and  calcu- 
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lated,  another  thought  began  to  haunt  them,  another  eager  desire  b  ? 
ganto  pursue  them,  by  the  side  of  Na‘ure,  the  mam  old,,  the  baf- 
the  bewildering,  ther .»  rose  up  before  them  another  divinity, 
another  sphinx,  mys.erious  in  its  very  simplicity  and  seunity  the 

antique  ,  _  . 

The  exhumation  of  the  antique  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  contem¬ 
poraneous  With  the  birth  of  painting  ;  nay,  the  study  of  the  lemains 
of  antique  sculpture  had,  in  contributing  to  form  Niccolo  Pisano,  in 
directly  helped  to  form  Giotto  ,  the  very  painter  of  the  “  Triumph  of 
Death  ”  had  inserted  into  his  terrible  fresc>  two  winged  genii,  up 
holding  a  scroll,  copied  without  any  alteration  from  some  coarse  Ro¬ 
man  sarcophagus,  in  which  tney  may  have  sustained  the  usual  Dis 
Minibus  Sacrum.  There  had  been,  on  the  part  of  both  sculptors  and 
painters,  a  constant  study  of  the  antique  ;  but  during  tlie  Giottesque 
period  this  study  had  been  limited  to  technicalities,  and  had  in  no  way 
affected  the  conception  of  art.  The  mediaeval  artists,  surrounded  by 
physical  deformities,  and  seeing  sanctity  in  sic K ness  and  dirt,  little  ac 
enstomed  to  observe  the  human  figure,  were  incapable,  both  as  men 
and  as  artists,  of  at  all  entering  into  the  spirit  of  antique  art.  They 
could  not  perceive  the  superior  beauty  of  tlie  antique  ;  they  could  lec- 
o~nize  only  its  superior  science  and  its  superior  handicraft,  and  those 
they  studied  to  obtain. 

Giovanni  Pisano,  sculpturing  the  unfleshed,  carved  carcasses  of  the 
devils  who  leer,  writhe,  crunch,  and  tear  on  the  outside  of  Orvieto 
Cathedral,  and  the  Giottesques  painting  those  terrible  green,  macer¬ 
ated  Christs,  hanging  livid  and  bro  en  from  the  cross,  which  abound 
in  Tuscany  and  Umbria,  tire  artists  who  produced  these  loathsome 
and  lugubrious  works  were  indubitably  students  of  tire  antique  ,  but 
they  had  learned  from  it  not  a  love  for  beautiful  form  and  noble 
drapery,  but  merely  the  general  shape  of  the  limbs  and  the  gerrcial 
fall  of  the  garments  ;  the  anatomical  science  and  technical  processes 
of  antiquity  were  being  used  to  produce  the  most  intensely  un-antique, 
the  most  intensely  nredissval  works.  Thus  matters  siood  in  the  time 
of  Giotto.  His  followers,  who  studied  only  arrangement,  probably 
consulted  the  antique  as  little  as  they  consulted  Nature  ,  but  the  con¬ 
temporary  sculptors  were  brought  by  the  very  constitu  ion  of  tneir 
art  into  close  contact  both  with  Nature  and  with  the  antique  ,  they 
studied  both  with  determination,  and  handed  over  the  results  of  their 
labours  to  the  sculptor-taught  painters  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy 

Here,  then,  were  the  two  great  factors  in  the  art  of  the  Ren  a  is* 
sauce — the  study  of  Nature  and  tlie  study  of  the  antique  ,  both  un 
derstood  slowly,  imperfectly  ;  tlie  one  counteracting  the  effect  of  the 
other  ;  the  study  of  Nature  now  scaring  away  all  antique  influence  , 
the  study  of  the  antique  now  distorting  all  imitation  of  Nature  ,  ri\al 
forces  confusing  the  artist  and  marring  the  work,  until,  wnen  eac.i 
could  receive  its  due,  the  one  corrected  the  other,  and  they  combined, 
producing  by  this  marriage  of  the  living  reality  with  the  dcau  but  iiu- 
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mortal  beauty,  the  great  art  of  Michel  Angelo,  of  Raphael,  and  of 
Titian  ;  double  like  its  origin,  antique  and  modern,  real  and  ideal. 

The  study  of  the  antique  is  thus  placed  opposite  to  the  study  of 
Nature,  the  comprehension  of  the  works  of  antiquity  is  the  moment¬ 
ary  antagonist  of  the  comprehension  of  Nature.  And  this  may  seem 
vStrange,  when  we  consider  that  antique  art  was  itself  due  to  perfect 
comprehension  of  Nature.  But  the  contradiction  is  easily  explained. 
The  study  of  Nature,  as  it  was  carried  on  in  the  Renaissance,  com¬ 
prised  the  study  of  effects  which  had  remained  unnoticed  by  antiqui¬ 
ty  ;  and  the  study  of  the  statue,  colourless,  without  light,  shade,  or 
perspective,  interfered  with,  and  was  interfered  with  by,  the  study 
of  colour,  of  light  and  shade,  of  perspective,  and  of  all  that  a  genera¬ 
tion  of  painters  would  seek  to  learn  from  Nature.  or  was  this  all  ; 
the  influence  of  the  civilization  of  the  Renaissance,  of  a  civilization 
directly  issued  from  the  Middle  Ages,  was  entirely  at  variance  with 
the  influence  of  antique  civilization  through  the  medium  of  ancient 
art  ;  the  Middle  Ages  and  antiquity,  Christianity  and  Paganism,  were 
even  more  opposed  to  each  other  than  could  be  the  statue  and  the 
easel  picture,  the  fresco  and  the  bas-relief. 

First,  then,  we  have  the  hostility  between  painting  and  sculpture, 
between  the  modus  operandl  of  the  modern  aucl  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  ancient  art.  Antique  art.  is  in  the  first  place  purely  linear  art, 
colourless,  tintless,  without  light  and  shade  ;  next,  it  is  essentially  the 
ait  of  the  isolated  figure,  without  background,  grouping,  or  perspec¬ 
tive.  As  linear  art  it  could  directly  affect  only  that  bran  h  of  paint¬ 
ing,  which  was  itself  linear,  and  as  art  of  the  isolated  figure  it  was 
ever  being  contradicted  by  the  constanly  developing  arts  of  perspec¬ 
tive  and  landscape.  The  antique  never  directly  influenced  the  Vene¬ 
tians,  not  from  reasons  of  geography  and  culture,  but  from  the  fact 
that  Venetian  painting,  founded  from  the  earliest  times  upon  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  colour,  could  not  be  affected  by  antique  sculpture,  b  \sed  upon 
a  system  of  modelled,  colourless  forms  ;  the  men  who  saw  form  only 
through  the  medium  of  colour  could  not  learn  much  from  purely 
linear  form  ;  hence  it  is  that  even  after  a  certain  amount  of  antique 
imitation  had  passed  into  Venetian  painting,  through  the  medium  of 
Mantegna,  the  Venetian  painters  display  comparatively  little  antique 
influence.  In  Bellini,  Carpaccio,  Cima,  and  other  early  masters,  the 
features,  forms,  and  dress  are  mainly  modem  and  Venetian  ;  and 
Giorgione,  Titian,  and  even  the  eclectic  Tintoret  were  more  interested 
in  the  bright  lights  of  a  steel  breastplate  than  in  the  shape  of  a  limb, 
and  preferred  in  their  hearts  a  shot  brocade  of  the  sixteenth  century 
to  the  finest  drapery  modelled  by  an  ancient. 

The  antique  influence  was  naturally  strongest  among  the  Tuscan 
schools  ;  because  the  Tuscan  schools  were  essentially  schools  of  draw¬ 
ing,  and  the  draughtsmen  only  recognized  in  antique  sculpture  the 
highest  perfection  of  that  linear  form  which  was  his  own  domain..  The 
antique  hot  only  appealed  most  to  the  linear  schools,  but  even  in  them 
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it  could  strongly  influence  only  the  purely  linear  part  ;  it  is  strong 'in 
the  drawings  and  weak  in  the  paintings.  As  long  as  the  artists  had 
only  the  pencil  or  pen,  they  could  reproduce  much  of  the  line^  Per¬ 
fection  of  the  antique;  they  were,  so  to  speak,  alone  with it  mt  - 
soon  as  they  brought  in  colour,  perspective,  and  scenert ,  the  linear 
perfection  was  lost  in  attempts  at  something  new  ;  the  antique  « 
put  to  flight  by  t  e  modern.  Botticelli  s  crayon  stud;,  for  his  \  en-u 
is  almost  antique,  his  tempera  picture  of  Venus  with  tne  pale  j 
scalv  sea,  the  laurel  grove,  the  flower-embroidered  garmems  th 
wises  of  tawny  hair  is  comparatively  mediaeval ;  Pinturricch  o  s 
sketch  of  fauns  and  satyrs  contrasts  strangely  with  his  frescoes  in  Lie 
horary  of  Silena  ;  Mantegna  himself,  supernatural]}'  antique  in  his 
eneravin-s,  becomes  almost  trivial  and  modern  in  Ins  Oil-pamtm,s. 
Do° what  they  might,  draw  from  the  antique,  calculate  its  proportions, 
tli°  artists  of  the  Renaissance  ound  themselves  battled  as  soon  a  5 
S^y  attempted  to  apply  the  result  of  their  linear  studies  to  coloured 
pictures;  as  soon  as  they  tried  to  make  the  antique  uni  e  " 
modern,  one  of  the  two  elements  was  sure  to  succumb.  In  Botticel  , 
draughtsman  and  student  though  he  was,  the  moder.i  tne  mediaeval, 
that  part  of  the  art  which  had  risen  in  the  Middle  Ages  invariably 
had  the  upper  hand  ;  his  Venus  has,  despite  h  r  forms,  studied  from 
the  antique  and  her  gesture  imitated  from  some  ea.lier  d  scot  ered 
copv  of  the  Medicsun  Venus,  the  woe-bego..e  prudery  of  a  Madonna 
or  of  an  abbess ;  she  shivers  physically  and  morally  in  her  unaccus 
tomed  nakedness,  and  the  goddess  of  Spring,  who  comes  skipping  up 
from  beneath  the  laurel  copse,  does  well  to  prepare  her  a  mantle,  for 
in  the  paled  tempera  colour,  against  the  dismal  background  of  tipple 
sea  this  mediaeval  Venus,  at  once  indecent  and  prudish,  is  no  pleas 
in-sight.  In  the  Allegory  of  Spring  in  the  Academy  of  Florence, 
we  a-ain  have  the  antique  ;  goddesses  and  nymphs  whose  clinging 
garments  he  gentle  Sandro  Botticelli  has  assuredly  studied  from 
fome  old  statue  of  Agrippina  or  Faustina ;  but  what  strange  livid 
tints  are  there  beneath  those  draperies,  what- eccentric  gestures  are 
those  of  the  nvmphs,  what  a  green,  ghostlike  light  illumines  the  gar 
den  of  Venus  !  Are  these  goddesses  and  nymphs  immortal  women 
such  as  the  ancients  conceived,  or  are  they  not  rather  fantistic  fellies 
or  nisen,  •  Tttanias  and  Undines,  incorporeal  daughters  of  dew  and 

g0InaSandTOB^dcelli  the  teachings  of  the  statue  are  forgotten  or  dis 
torted  when  the  artist  takes  up  his  palette  and  brushes  ;  in  his  far 
greater  contemporary,  Andrea  Mantegna,  the  ever-present  antique 
chills  and  arrests  the  vitality  of  the  modern  Mantegna,  the  pupil  of 
the  ancient  marbles  of  Squarcione’s  workshop,  even  more  than  the 
punil  of  Donatello,  studies  for  his  paintings  not  from  Nature,  but 
front  sculpture;  his  figures  are  seen  in  strange  projection  and  iou- 
shortenin-.  like  figures  in  a  high  relief  seen  front  below  ;  despite  Ins 
mastery  of  perspective,  they  seem  n  >wn  out  of  the  background. ;  do- 
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spite  the  rich  colours  which  he  displays  in  Ills  Veronese  altar- ph  ee, 
they  look  like  painted  marbles,  with  their  hard  clots  of  stone-1  iko 
hair  and  beard,  with  their  vacan:  glance  and  their  wonderful  dra¬ 
peries,  clinging  and  weighty  like  the  wet  draperies  of  ancient  sculp¬ 
ture.  They  are  beautiful  petrifactions,  or  vivified  statues ;  Mante¬ 
gna’s  masterpiece,  the  sepia  “  Judith ”  in  Florence,  is  like  an  exquisite, 
pathetically  lovely  Eurydice,  who  has  stepped  unconscious  and  lifeless 
out  ora  Praxitelian  bas-relief.  And  there  are  stranger  works  than 
even  the  Judith  ;  strange  statuesque  fancies,  like  the  fight  of  Marine 
Monsters  and  the  Bacchanal  among  Mantegna’s  engravings.  The 
group  of  three  wonderful  creatures,  at  once  men,  fish,  and  gods,  is  as 
grand  and  even  more  fantastic  than  Leonardo’s  Battle  of  the  Standard  : 
a  Triton,  sturdy  and  muscular,  with  sea- weed  beard  and  hair,  wheels 
round  liis  finned  horse,  preparing  to  strike  his  adversary  with  a  bunch 
of  fish  which  he  brandishes  above  him  •  on  him  is  rushing,  careening 
on  an  osseous  sea-horse,  a  strange,  lank,  sinewy  being,  fury  stretching 
every  tendon,  his  long  <.  la  wed  feet  striking  into  the  flanks  of  Ins  steed, 
Lj.s  sharp,  reed  crowned  head  turned  fiercely,  with  clenched  teeth,  on 
ins  opponent,  and  stretching  forth  a  truncheon,  ready  to  run  down  his 
enemy  as  a  ship  runs  down  another  ;  and  further  off  a  young  Triton, 
with  clotted  hair  and  heavy  eyes,  seems  ready  to  sink  wounded  below 
the  rippling  wavelets,  with  the  massive  head  and  marble  agony  of  the 
dying" Alexander  ;  enigmatic  figures,  grand  and  grotesque,  lean,  hag¬ 
gard,  vehement,  and  yet,  in  the  midst  of  violence  and  monstrosity, 
unaccountably  antique.  The  other  print,  called  the  Bacchanal,  has 
uo  background  ;  half  a  dozen  male  figures  stand  separate  and  naked 
its  a  bas-relief.  Some  are  leaning  against  a  vine- wreathed  tub  ;  a 
■satyr,  with  acanthus-leaves  growing  wondrously  out  of  him,  half 
man,  half  plant,  is  emptying  a  cup;  a  heavy  Sileuus  is  prone  upon 
the  ground  ;  a  faun,  seated  upon  the  vat,  is  supporting  in  his  arms  a 
.beautiful  sinking  youth  ;  another  youth,  grand,  muscular,  and  grave 
as  a  statue,  stands"  on  the  further  side.  Is  this  really  a  bacchanal? 
Mes,  for  there  is  the  paunchy  Silenus,  there  are  the  fauns,  there  the 
vat  and  tvine-- wreaths  and  drinking-liorns.  And  yet  it  cannot  be  a 
'bacchanal  Compare  with  it  one  of  Rubens’s  orgies,  where  the  over 


weighing*  down  their  heads.  But  here  all  is  different,  in  this  so 
rcallec!  Bacchanal  of  Mantegna,  This  heavy  Silenus  is  supine  like  a 
•mass  of  marble  ;  -these  fauns  are  shy  and  route  :  these  youths  are 
grave  and  sombre  ;  -there  -is  no  wine  in  the  cups,  -there  are  no  lees  in 


down  the  youth  sustained  by  the  faun  ;  it  is  no  grape  juice  which 
^ives  that  strange,  vague  glance.  No  ;  they  have  drunk,  but  not  of 
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any  mortal  drink  ;  tlie  grapes  are  grown  in  Perseplione's  garden  tlie 
vat  contains  no  fruits  that  have  ripened  beneath  our  sun.  i  iiese 
strange  mute,  solemn  revellers  have  drunk  of  Lethe,  and  Lie\  aie 
(rrowin *  cold  with  the  cold  of  death  and  of  marble  ;  they  are  the 
"•hosts  of  the  dead  ones  of  antiquity,  revisiting  the  artist  of  the  Re¬ 
naissance,  who  paints  them,  thinking  he  is  painting  iiie,  whne  tliat 

which  he  paints  is  in  reality  death.  .  .  . 

This  anomaly,  this  unsatisfactory  character  or  the  works  of  both 
Botticelli  and  Mantegna,  is  mainly  technical  ;  the  antique  is  frus 
trated  in  Botticelli,  not  so  much  by  the  Christian,  the  mediaeval,  the 
modern  mode  of  feeling,  as  by  the  new  methods  and  aims  01  the  new 
art  which  disconcert  the  methods  and  aims  of  the  ola  art ;  and  tnat 
which  arrests  Mantegna  in  his  development  as  a  painter  is  not  the 
spirit  of  paganism  deadening  tlie  spirit  of  Christianity,  but  the  laws 
of  sculpture  hampering  painting.  But  this  technical  contest  between, 
two  arts,  tlie  one  not  yet  fully  developed,  the  other  not  }  et  full\  un 
derstood,  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  contest  between  the  two 
civilizations,  tlie  antique  and  the  modern  ;  between  the  habits  and 
tendencies  of  the  contemporaries  of  the  artists  of  the  Renaissance  and 
of  the  artists  themselves,  and  the  habits  and  tendencies  of  the  antique 
artists  and  their  contemporaries.  W  e  are  apt  to  tniuk  of  tne  Renais¬ 
sance  as  of  a  period  closely  resembling  antiquity,  misled  by  the*  in¬ 
evitable  similarity  between  southern  and  democratic  countries  of 
whatever  age  ;  r.iisied  still  less  pardonably  by  tne  Ciceronian  pedan¬ 
tries  and  pseudo-antique  obscurities  of  a  few  humanists,  and  by  the 
pseudo-Corinthian  arabesques  and  capitals  of  a  few  learned  architects. 
But  all  this  was  mere  archaeological  finery  borrowed  by  a  civilization 
in  itself  entirely  unlike  that  of  ancient  Greece. 

The  Renaissance,  let  us  remember,  was  merely  the  flowering  time 
of  that  great  mediaeval  movement  which  had  germinated  early  in  the 
t  aelftli  century  ;  it  was  merely  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  civiliza 
tion  which  had  produced  Dante  and  Giotto,  of  the  civilization  which 
was  destined  to  produce  Luther  and  Rabelais.  The  fifteenth  century 
was  merely  tlie  continuation  of  the  fourteenth  c  ntury,  as  the  four¬ 
teenth  had  been  of  the  thirteenth  ;  there  had  been  growth  and  im¬ 
provement  ;  development  of  tlie  more  modern,  diminishing  of  the 
more  mediaeval  elements  ;  but,  despite  growth  and  the  changes  due  to 
growth,  the  Renaissance  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  life,  thought,  aspirations,  and  habits  were  mediaeval,  opposed  to 
tlie  open-air  life,  the  physical  training,  and  the  materialistic  religion 
of  antiquity.  The  surroundings  of  Masaccio  and  of  Signorelli,  nay, 
even  of  Raphael,  were  very  different  from  those  of  Phidias  or  Prax¬ 
iteles.  Let  us  think  what  were  the  daily  and  hourly  impressions 
given  by  the  Renaissance  to  its  artists.  Large  towns,  in  which  thou¬ 
sands  of  human  beings  were  crowded  together,  in  narrow,  gloomy 
streets,  with  but  a  strip  of  blu  visible  between  the  projecting  roofs  ; 
and  in  these  cities  an  incessant  commercial  activity,  with  no  relief 
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save  festivals  at  the  cliurclies,  brawls  at  the  taverns,  and  carnival  buf¬ 
fooneries.  Men  and  women,  pale  and  meagre  for  want  of  air,  and 
light,  and  movement ;  undeveloped,  untrained  bodies,  warped  by 
constant  work  at  the  loom  or  at  the  desk,  at  best  with  the  lumpish 
freedom  of  the  soldier  and  the  vulgar  nimbleness  of  the  ’prentice. 
And  these  men  and  women  dressed  in  the  dress  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
gorgeous  perhaps  in  colour,  but  heavy,  miserable,  grotesque,  nay, 
sometimes  ludicrous  in  form  ;  citizens  in  lumpish  robes  and  long- 
tailed  caps  ;  ladies  in  stiff  and  foLlless  brocade  hoops  and  stomachers  ; 
artisans  in  striped  and  close-adhering  hose  and  egg-shaped  padded 
jerkin  ;  soldiers  in  lumbering  armour-plates,  ill-fitted  over  ill-fitting 
.  leather,  a  shapeless  shell  of  iron,  bulging  out  and  angular,  in  which 
the  bo  tv  was  bur  ed  as  successfullv  as  in  the  robes  of  the  magistrates. 
Tiius  we  see  the  men  and  women  of  the  Renaissance  in  the  works  of 
all  its  painters  ;  heavy  in  Gliiriandajo,  vulgarly  jaunty  in  Filippino, 
preposterously  starched  and  prim  in  Mantegna,  ludicrously  undigni¬ 
fied  in  Signorelli  ;  and  mediaeval  stiffness,  awkwardness,  and  ab 
surdity  reach  their  acme  perhaps  in  the  little  boys,  companions  of 
the  M  dici  children,  introduced  into  Benozzo  Gozzoli’s  Buildi  g  of 
Babel. 

These  are  the  prosperous  townsfolk,  among  whom  the  Renaissance 
artist  is  but  too- glad  to  seek  for  models  ;  but  besides  these  there  are 
lamentable  sights,  mediaeval  bevond  words,  at  everv  street  corner — • 
dwarfs  and  cripples,  maimed  and  diseased  beggars  of  all  degrees  of 
loathsomeness,  lepers  and  epileptics,  and  infinite  numbers  of  monks, 
brown,  grey,  and  black,  in  s  ick-shaped  frocks  and  pointed  hoods,  with 
shaven  crown  and  cropped  beard,  emaciated  with  penance  or  bloated 
with  gluttony.  And  all  this  the  painter  sees  daily,  hourly  ;  it  is  his 
standard  of  humanity,  and  as  such  finds  its  way  into  every  picture. 
It  is  the  living  ;  but  opposite  it  arises  the  dead.  Let  us  turn  aside 
from  the  crowd  of  the  mediaeval  citv,  and  look  at  what  the  workmen 
have  just  laid  bare,  or  what  the  merchant  has  just  brought  from  Rome 
or  from  Greece.  Look  at  this  :  it  is  corroded  by  oxides,  battered  by 
ill-usage,  stained  with  earth  :  it  is  not  a  group,  not  even  a  whole 
statue — it  has  neither  head  nor  arms  remaining  ;  it  is  a  mere  broken 
fragment  of  antique  sculpture — a  naked  body  with  a  fold  or  two  of 
drapery  ;  it  is  not  by  Phidias  nor  by  Praxiteles — it  may  not  even  be 
Greek  :  it  may  be  some  cheap  copy,  made  for  a  garden  or  a  bath,  in 
the  davs  of  Hadrian.  But  to  the  artist  of  the  fifteenth  centurv  it  is 
the  revelation  of  a  whole  world,  a  world  in  itself.  We  can  scarcelv 
realize  all  this  ;  but  let  us  look  and  reflect,  and  even  we  may  feel  as 
must  have  felt  the  man  of  the  Renaissance  in  the  presence  of  that 
mutilated,  stained,  battered  torso.  He  sees  in  that  broken  stump  a 
grandeur  of  outline,  a  magnificence  of  osseous  structure,  a  breadth 
of  muscle  and  sinew,  a  smooth,  firm  covering  of  flesh,  such  as  he 
would  vainlv  seek  in  anv  of  his  living  models  ;  he  sees  a  delicate  and 
infinue  variety  of  indentures,  of  projections,  of  creases  following  the 
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bend  of  every  limb  ;  he  sees,  where  the  surface  still  exists  intact,  an 
elasticity  of  skin,  a  buoyancy  of  hidden  life  such  as  all  the  colours  of 
his  palette  are  unable  to  imitate  ;  and  in  this  piece  of  drapery,  negli¬ 
gently  gathered  over  the  hips  or  robed  upon  the  arm,  he  sees  a  mag¬ 
nificent  alternation  of  large  folds  and  small  creases,  of  straight  lines, 
and  broken  lines,  and  curves.  He  sees  all  this,  but  lie  sees  more  : 
the  broken  torso  is,  as  we  have  said,  not  merely  a  world  in  itself,  but 
the  revelation  of  a  world. 

It  is  the  revelation  of  antique  civilization,  of  the  palaestra  and  the 
stadium,  of  the  sanctification  of  the  body,  of  the  apotheosis  of  man, 
of  the  religion  of  life  and  nature  and  joy  ;  revealed  to  the  man  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  who  has  hitherto  seen  in  the  untrained,  diseased,  de¬ 
spised  body  but  a  deformed  piece  of  baseness,  which  his  priest  tells 
him  belongs  to  the  worms  and  to  Satan  ;  who  has  been  taught  that 
the  monk  living  in  solitude  and  celibacy,  filthy,  sick,  worn  out  with 
fastings  and  bleeding  with  flagellation,  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
divinity  ;  who  has  seen  Divinity  itself,  pale,  emaciated,  joyless,  hang¬ 
ing  bleeding  from  the  cross  ;  and  who  is  for  ever  reminded  that  the 
kingdom  of  this  Divinity  is  not  of  this  world. 

What  passes  in  the  mind  of  that  artist  ?  What  surprise,  what 
dawning  doubts,  what  sickening  fears,  what  longings,  and  what 
remorse  are  not  the  fruit  of  this  sight  of  antiquity?  Is  he  to  yield 
or  to  resist?  Is  he  to  'forget  the  saints  and  Christ,  and  give  himself 
over  to  Satan  and  to  antiquity  ?  Only  one  man  boldly  said  Yes. 
Mantegna  abjured  his  faith,  abjured  the  Middle  Ages,  abjuied  all 
that  belonged  to  his  time,  and  in  so  doing  cast  away  from  him  the 
living  art  and  became  the  lover,  the  worshipper  of  shadows.  And 
only  one  man  turned  completely  aside  from  the  antique  as  from  the 
demon,  and  that  man  was  a  saint,  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole.  And 
with  the  antique,  Fra  Angelico  rejected  all  the  other  artistic  influ¬ 
ences  and  aims  of  his  time — the  time,  not  of  Giotto  or  of  Orcagna, 
but  of  Masaccio,  of  Uccello,  of  Poliaiolo  and  Donatitis.  For  the  mild! 
meek,  angelic  monk  dreaded  the  life  of  his  days  ;  dreaded  to  leave 
the  cloister,  where  tli3  sunshine  was  tempered  and  the  noise  reduced 
to  a  mere  faint  hum,  and  where  the  flower-beds  were  tidy  and  prim  : 
dreaded  to  soil  or  rumple  his  spotless  white  robe  and  ‘his  shining 
black  cowl ;  a  spiritual  sybarite,  shrinking  from  the  sight  of  the 
crowd  seething  in  the  streets,  shrinking  from  the  idea  of  stripping 
the  rags  off  the  beggar  in  order  to  see  his  tanned  and  gnarled  limbs  ; 
shuddering  at  the  th  night  of  seeking  for  muscles  in  the  dead,  cut- 
open  body  ;  fearful  of  every  whiff  of  life  that  might  mingle  with  the 
incense  atmosphere  of  his  chapel,  of  every  cry  of  human  passion 
which  might  break  through  the  well-ordered  sweetness  of  his  chants. 
No  ;  the  Renaissance  did  not  exist  for  him  who  lived  in  a  world  of 
diaphanous,  form,  colour,  and  character ;  unsubstantial  and  unruf¬ 
fled,  dreaming  feebly  and  sweetly  of  transparent-cheeke  1  Madonnas 
with  no  limbs  beneath  their  robes  :  of  smooth-faced  saints  with  well- 
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combed  beard  and  placid,  vacant  gaze,  seated  in  well  ordered  masses, 
holy  with  the  purity  of  inanity  ;  of  divine  dolls  with  pallid  flaxen 
locks,  floating  between  heaven  and  earth,  playing  upon  lute  and  viol 
and  psaltery  ;  raised  to  faint  visions  of  angel  >  and  blessed,  moving 
noiseless,  feelingless,  meaningless,  across  the  flowerets  of  Paradise ; 
of  assemblies  of  saints  seated,  arrayed  in  pure  pink,  and  blue,  and 
lilac,  in  an  atmosphere  of  liquid  gold,  in  glory.  And  thus  Fra  An¬ 
gelico  worked  on,  content  with  the  dearly  purchased  science  of  his 
masters,  placid,  beatific,  effeminate,  in  an  aestlietical  paradise  of  his 
own,  a  paradise  of  sloth  and  sweetness,  a  paradise  for  weak  souls, 
weak  hearts,  and  weak  eyes  ;  patiently  repeating  the  same  flesh  less 
angels,  tlie  same  boneless  saints,  the  same  bloodless  virgins  ;  happy 
in  smoothing  the  unmixed,  unshaded  tints  of  the  sky,  and  earth,  and 
dresses  ;  laying  on  the  gold  of  the  fretted  skies,  and  of  the  iridescent 
wings,  embroidering  robes,  instruments  of  music,  halos,  flowers, 
with  threads  of  gold.  .  .  .  Sweet,  simple  artist  saint,  reduciu  .<• 

art  to  something  akin  to  the  delicate  pearl  and  silk  embroidery  of 
pious  nuns,  to  the  exquisite  sweetmeat  cookery  of  pious  monks  ;  a 
something  too  delicately  gorgeous,  too-  deliciously  insipid  for  human 
wear  or  human  food;  no,  the  Renaissance  does  not  exist  for  thee, 
either  in  its  study  of  the  truly  existing  or  in  its  study  of  antique 
beautv. 

«  _ 

Mantegna,  the  learned,  tlie  archaeological,  the  pagan,  who  renounces 
his  times  and  his  faith  ;  and  Angelico,  the  monk,  the  saint,  who  shuts 
and  bolts  his  monastery  doors  and  sprinkles  holy  water  in  the  face  of 
the  antique,  the  two  extremes,  are  both  exceptions.  The  innumerable 
artists  of  the  Renaissance  remained  in  hesitation  ;  tried  to  court  both 
the  antique  and  the  modern,  to  unite  the  pagan  and  the  Christian — - 
some,  like  Ghiriandajo,  in  cold  indifference  to  all  but  mere  form, 
encrusting  marble  bacchanals  into  the  walls  of  the  Virgin’s  paternal 
house,  bringing  together,  unthinkingly,  antique-draped  women  carry¬ 
ing  baskets  and  noble  St rozzi  and  Ruceellai  ladies  with  gloved  hands 
folded  over  their  gold  brocaded  skirts  ;  others,  with  cheerful  and 
child-like  pleasure  in  both  antique  and  modern,  like  Benozzo,  crowd¬ 
ing  together  half-naked  youths  and  nymphs  treading  the  grapes  and 
scaling  the  trellise  with  Florentine  magnificos  in  plaited  skirts  and 
starched  collars,  among  the  pines  and  porticos,  the  sprawling:  children, 
barking  dogs,  peacocks  sunning  themselves,  and  partridges  picking 
up  grain,  of  his  Scripture  histories  ;  yet  others  using  the  antique  as 
mere  pageant  shows,  allegorical  mummeries  destined  to  amuse  some 
Duke  of  Ferrara  or  Marquis  of  Mantua,  together  with  hurdle  races 
of  Jews,  hags,  and  riderless  donkeys. 

Little  by  little  the  antiqu  1  amalgamates  with  the  modern  ;  the  ar*- 
born  of  the  Middle  Ages  absorbs  the  art  born  of  paganism  ;  but  how 
slowly,  and  with  what  fantastic  and  ludicrous  iv-suits  at  first ;  as 
when  the  anatomical  sculptor  Pollaiolo  gives  scenes  of  naked  Roman 
prize-fighters  as  martyrdoms  of  St.  Sebastian ;  or  hen  the  pious 
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Perugino  (pious  at  least  with  his  brush)  dresses  up  his  sleek,  hectic, 
beardless  archaugels  as  Roman  warriors,  and  makes  them  stands 
straddling  beatifically  on  thin  little  dapper  legs,  wistfully  gazing  from 
beneath  tlieir  wondrously  ornamented  helmets  on  the  walls  or  tho 
Cambio  at  Perugia  ;  when  he  masquerades  meditative  fathers  of  tho 
Church  as  Socrates  and  haggard  anchorites  as  Numa  Pompilius ; 
most  ludicrous  of  all,  when  lie  attires  in  scantiest  of  clinging  antique 
drapery  his  mild  and  pensive  Madonnas,  and,  with  daintily  pointed 
toes,  places  them  to  throne  bashfully  on  allegorical  chariots  as  Venus 
or  Diana. 

Long  is  the  period  of  amalgamation,  and  little  are  the  results 
throughout  that  long  early  Renaissance.  Mantegna,  Piero  della 
Francesca,  Melozzo,  Ghirlandajo,  Filippino,  Botticelli,  ^  errocchio, 
have  none  of  them  shown  us  the  perfect  fusion  of  the  two  elements 
whose  union  is  to  give  us  Michel  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  all  the  great 
perfect  artists  of  the  early  sixteenth  century  .  the  two  elements  are 
for  ever  ill- combined  and  hostile  to  each  other  ,*  tne  modern  vulgar¬ 
izes  the  antique,  the  antique  paralyzes  the  modern.  And  meanwhile 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  century  of  study,  of  conflict,  and  of  confu¬ 
sion,  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close  ;  eight  or  ten  more  years,  and  it 
will  be  gone.  *  Is  the  new  century  to  find  the  antique  still  dead  and 
tne  modern  still  medigeval  ? 

The  antique  and  the  modern  had  met  for  the  first  time,  and  as 
irreconcilable  enemies,  in  the  cloisters  of  Pisa  ;  and  the  modern  had 
triumphed  in  the  great  medigeval  fresco  of  the  Triumph  of  Death. 
By  a  strange  coincidence,  by  a  sublime  jest  of  accident,  the  antique 
and  the  modern  were  destined  to  meet  again,,  and  this  time  indissolu¬ 
bly  united,  in  a  painting  representing  the  Resurrection.  Yes,  Si¬ 
gnorelli’s  fresco  in  Orvieto  Cathedral  is  indeed  a  resurrection,  the  res¬ 
urrection  of  human  beauty  after  the  long  death  slumber  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  And  the  artist  would  seem  to  have  been  dimly  conscious  of 
the  great  allegory  he  was  painting.  Here  and  there  are  strewn  skulls  : 
skeletons  stand  leering  by,  as  if  in  remembrance  of  the  ghastly  past, 
and  as  a  token  of  former  death  ;  but  magnificent  youths  are  breaking 
through  the  crust  of  the  earth,  emerging,  taking  shape  and  flesh  ; 
arising,  strong  and  proud,  ready  to  go  forth  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Titanic  angels  who  announce  from  on  high  with  trumpet  sound  and 
waving  banners  that  the  death  of  the  world  has  come  to  an  end,  and 
that  humanity  has  arisen  once  more  in  the  youth  and  beauty  of  anti¬ 
quity. 

II. 


Signorelli’s  frescoes  at  Orvieto,  at  once  the  latest  works  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  and  the  latest  works  of  an  old  man  nurtured  in  the 
traditions  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli  and  of  Piero  della  Francesca,  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  maturity  and  perfection  of  Italian  art.  From  them 
Michel  Angelo  learns  what  he  could  not  be  taugiit  even  by  his  master 
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Ghirlandajo,  the  grand  and  cold  realist ;  lie  learns,  and  wliat  lie  lias 
learned  at  Orvieto  he  teaches  with  doubled  force  in  Rome  ;  and  the 
ceiling  of  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  the  superb  and  heroic  nudities,  the  majes 
tic  draperies,  the  reappearance  in  the  modern  art  of  painting  of  the 
spirit  and  hand  of  Phidias,  give  a  new  impulse  and  hasten  on  perfec¬ 
tion.  When  the  doors  of  the  chapel  are  at  length  opened,  Raphael 
forgets  Perugino ;  Fra  Bartolomeo  forgets  Botticelli  ;  Sodoma  forgets 
Leonardo  ;  the  narrower  hesitating  styles  of  the  fifteenth  century  are 
abandoned,  as  the  great  example  is  disseminated  throughout  Italy  ; 
and  even  the  tumult  of  angels  in  glory  which  the  Lombard  Correggio 
is  to  paint  in  far-off  Parma,  and  the  daringly  simple  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne  with  which  T into  ret  will  decorate  the  Ducal  palace  more 
than  fifty  years  later,  all  that  is  great  and  bold,  all  that  is  a  re-incar¬ 
nation  of  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  all  that  marks  the  culmination  of 
Renaissance  art,  seems  due  to*  the  impulse  of  Michel  Angelo,  and, 
through  him,  to  the  example  of  Signorelli.  From  the  celestial 
horseman  and  bounding  av  enging  angels  of  Raphael's  Heliodoms,  to 
the  St.  Sebastian  of  Sodoma,  with  delicate  limbs  and  exquisite  head, 
rich  with  tendril-like  locks  against  the  brown  Umbrian  sunset ;  from 
tlie  Madonna  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  seated,  with  the  head  and  drapery 
of  a  Xiobe,  <  n  the  sack  of  Hour  in  the  Annunziata  cloister,  to  the 
voluptuous  goddess,  with  purple  mantle  half  concealing  her  body  of 
golden  white,  who  leans  against  the  sculptured  fountain  in  Titian's 

Sacred  and  Profane  Love,”  with  the  greenish  blue  skv  and  hazv 
light  of  evening  behind  her  ;  from  the  most  extreme  examples  of  the 
most  extreme  schools  of  Lombardv  and  Venetia,  to  the  most  intense 
examples  of  the  remotest  schools  of  Tuscany  and  Umbria,  through¬ 
out  the  art  of  the  early  sixteenth  centurv,  of  those  tliirtv  yearn  which 
were  the  years  of  perfection,  we  see,  more  or  less  marked,  but  always 
distinct,  the  union  of  the  living  art.  bom  of  the  Middle  Ages  with 
the  dead  art  left  by  antiquity,  a  union  producing  life  and  perfection, 
the  great  art  of  the  Renaissance. 

This  much  is  clear  and  easv  of  definition  ;  but  what  is  neither 
clearly  understood  nor  clearly  defined  is  the  nature  of  this  union,  the 
manner  in  which  the  antique  and  the  modern  did  thus  amalgamate 
It  is  easy  to  speak  of  a  vague  union  of  spirit,  of  the  antique  ie 
having  permeated  the  modern  ;  but  all  this  explains  but  little  ;  art 
not  a  metaphysical  figment,  and  all  its  phases  and  revolutions  are 
concrete,  and,  so  to  speak,  physically  explicable  and  definable.  The 
union  of  the  antique  with  the  modern  meant  simply  the  absorption  by 

the  art  of  the  Renaissance  of  elements  of  civilization  necessarv  for  its 

•  - 

perfection,  but  not  existing  in  the  mediaeval  civilization  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  of  elements  of  civilization  which  gave  what  the  civilization 
of  the  fifteenth  century — -which  could  give  colour,  perspective,  group¬ 
ing,  and  landscape — could  never  have  afforded :  the  nude,  drapery, 
and  gesture. 

The  naked  human  body,  which  the  Greeks  had  trained,  studied. 
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and  idolized,  did  not  exist  in  tlie  fifteenth  century  ;  in  its  stead  there 
was  only  the  undressed  body,  ill -developed,  untrained,  pinched,  and 
distorted  by  the  garments  only  just  cast  off,  cramped  and  bent  by 
sedentary  occupations,  livid  with  the  plague-spots  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
scarred  by  the  whip-marks  of  asceticism.  This  stripped  body,  un¬ 
seen  and  unfit  to  be  seen,  unaccustomed  to  the  air  and  to  the  eves  of 
others  shivered  and  cowered  for  cold  and  for  shame.  The  Giot 
tesques  ignored  its  very  existence,  conceiving  humanity  as  a  bodiless 
creature,  with  face  and  hands  to  express  emotion,  and  just  enough 
malformed  legs  and  feet  to  be  either  standing  or  moving ;  further, 
beneath  the  garments  there  Avas  nothing.  The  realists  of  the  fifteenth 
century  tore  off  the  clothes  and  drew  the  ugly  thing  beneath,  and 
brought  the  corpses  from  the  lazar-liouses,  and  stole  them  from  the 
gallows,  in  order  to  see  how  bone  fitted  into  bone,  and  muscle  was 
stretched  over  muscle.  They  learned  to  perfection  the  anatomy  of 
the  human  frame,  but  thev  could  not  learn  its  beauty  ;  tliev  became 
even  reconciled  to  the  ugliness  they  were  accustomed  to  see,  and, 
with  their  minds  fuil  of  antique  examples,  Verrocchio,  Donatello, 
Pollaiolo,  and  Ghirlandajo,  the  greatest  anatomists  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  imitated  their  coarse  and  ill-made  living  models  when  they 
imagined  that  they  were  imitating  antique  marbles. 

So  much  for  the  nude.  Drapery,  as  the  ancients  understood  it  in 
the  delicate  plaits  of  Greek  chiton  and  tunic,  in  the  grand  folds  of 
Romon  toga,  the  fifteenth  century  could  not  show  ;  it  knew  only  the 
stiff,  scanty  raiment  of  the  active  classes,  the  shapeless  masses  of 
lined  cloth  of  the  merchants  and  magistrates,  the  prudish  and  osten¬ 
tatious  starched  dress  of  the  women,  and  the  coarse,  lumpish  garb  of 
tlie  monks. 


The  artist  of  the  fifteenth  century  knew  drapery  only  as  an  exotic, 
an  exotic  with  whose  representation  the  habit  of  seeing  mediaeval 
costume  was  for  ever  interfering  ;  on  the  stripped,  unseemly,  indecent 
body  he  places,  with  the  stiffness  of  artificiality,  drapery  such  as  he 
has  never  seen  upon  any  living  creature  ;  the  result  is  awkwardness 
and  rigidity.  And  what  attitude,  what  gesture,  can  he  expect  from 
this  stripped  and  artificially  draped  model?  None,  for  the  model 
scarce  knows  how  to  stand  in  so  unaccustomed  a  condition  of  body. 
The  artist  must  seek  for  attitude  and  gesture  among  his  townsfolk, 
and  among  them  he  can  find  only  trivia],  awkward,  often  vulgar 
movement.  They  have  never  been  taught  how  to  stand  or  to  move 
wuth  grace  and  dignity  ;  the  artist  must  study  attitude  and  gesture  in 
the  marketplace  or  the  bull  baiting  ground,  where  Ghirlandajo  found 
his  jauntily  strutting  idlers,  aud  Verrocchio  his  brutally  staggering 
prize-fighters.  Bet  ween  the  constrained  attitudinizing  of  Byzantine  and 
Giottesque  tradition,  and  the  imitation  of  the  movements* of  clodhop 
pers  and  ragamuffins,  the  realist  of  the  fifteenth  century  would  wan¬ 
der  hopelessly  were  it  no  for  tlie  antique.  Genius  . and  science  are  of 
no  avail  ;  the  position  of  Christ  in  baptism  in  the  paintings  of  Ver 
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roccliio  and  Gliirlandajo  is  mem  and  servile  ;  the  movements  of  the. 
“  Thunderstricken  ”  in  Signorelli’s  lunettes  is  an  inconceivable  mix- 
ture-of  the  brutish,  melodramatic,  and  he  comic ;  the  magnificently 
drawn  youth  at  the  door  of  the  prison  in  Filippino’s  “  Liberation  of 
St.  Peter”  is  gradually  going  to  sleep  and  collapsing  in  a  fashion 
which  is  truly  ignoble. 

And  the  same  applies  to  sculptured  figures  or  to  figures  standing 
isolated  like  statues  ;  no  Greek  would  have  ventured  upon  the  swag¬ 
gering  position,  with  legs  apart  and  elbows  out,  of  Donatel  o’s  “St. 
George,”  or  Perugino’s  “  St.  Michael and  a  young  Athenian  who 
should  have  assumed  the  attitude  of  Verrocchio’s  “  David,”  with  trip¬ 
ping  legs  and  hand  clapped  on  his  hip,  would  have  been  sent  away 
from  school  as  a  saucy  little  ragamuffin. 

Coarse,  nude,  stif  drapery,  vulgar  attitude,  was  all  that  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  could  offer  to  its  artists;  but  ant  .quitv  could  offer  more 
and  verv  different  things — the  naked  body  developed  bv  the  most 
artistic  training,  drapery  the  most  natural  and  refined,  and  attitude 
and  gesture  regulated  by  an  education  the  most  careful  and  artistic ; 
and  ail  these  tilings  antiquity  gave  to  the  artists  of  the  Renaissance. 
They  did  not  copy  antique  statues  as  living  naked  men  and  women, 
but  they  corrected  the  faults  of  their  living  models  by  the  example 
of  the  statues  ;  they  did  not  copy  antique  stone  draperies  in  coloured 
pictures,  but  they  arranged  the  robes  on  their  models  with  the  an¬ 
tique  folds  well  in  their  memory  ;  they  did  not  give  the  gestures  of 
statues  to  living  figures,  but  they  made  the  living  figures  move  in 
accordance  with  tlicne  principles  of  harmony  which  they  had  found 
exemplified  in  the  statues. 

They  did  not  imitate  the  antique,  they  studied  it ;  they  obtained 
through  the  fragments  of  antique  sculpture  a  glimpse  into  the  life  of 
antiquity,  and  that  glimpse  served  to  correct  the  vulgarism  and  dis¬ 
tortion  of  the  mediaeval  life  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  perfec- 
fection  of  Italian  painting,  the  union  of  antique  and  modern  being 
consummated,  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  disentangle  what  really  is  an¬ 
tique  from  what  is  modern;  but  in  the  earlier  times,  when  the  two 
elements  were  still  separate,  we  can  see  them  opposite  each  other  and 
compare  them  in  the  works  of  the  greatest  artists.  Wherever,  in  the 
paintings  of  the  early  Renaissance,  there  is  realism,  marked  by  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  times,  there  is  ugliness  of  form  and  vulgarity  of  move¬ 
ment  ;  where  there  is  idealism,  marked  by  imitation  of  the  antique, 
the  nude,  and  drapery,  there  is  beauty  and  dignity.  We  need  only 
eomnare  Filippino’s  “  Scene  before  the  Proconsul”  with  his  “  Rais- 
ing  of  the  King's  Son  ”  in  the  Brancaeci  Chapel :  the  grand  attitude 
and  draperies  of  Gliirlandajo’s  “  Zachariah  ”  with  the  vulgar  dress 
and  movements  of  the  Florentine  citizens  surrounding  him  :  Benozzo 
Gozzoli’s .  noble  naked  figure  of  Noah  with  Ills  ungainly,  hideously- 
dressed  figure  of  Cosimo  de’  Medici ;  Mantegna’s  exquisite  Judith 
with  Ills  preposterous  Marquis  of  Mantua ;  in  short,  all  the  purely 
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realistic  witli  all  the  purely  idealistic  art  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
We  may  give  one  last  instajice.  In  Signorelli’s  Orvieto  frescoes 
there  is  a  figure  of  a  young  man,  with  aquiline  features,  long  crisp 
hair,  and  strongly  developed  throat,  which  reappears  unmistakably 
in  all  the  frescoes,  and  in  some  of  them  twice  and  thrice  in  various 
positions.  His  naked  figure  is  magnificent,  his  attitudes  splendid, 
his  thrown -back  head  superb,  whether  he  be  slowly  and  painfully 
emerging  from  the  earth,  staggered  and  gasping  with  his  newly-in¬ 
fused  life,  or  sinking  oppressed  on  the  ground,  broken  and  crushed 
by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  of  judgment ;  or  whether  he  be  moving 
forward  with  ineffable  longing  towards  the  angel  about  lo  award  him 
the  crown  of  the  blessed  ;  in  all  these  positions  he  is  heroically  beau¬ 
tiful. 

We  meet  him  again,  unmistakable,  but  how  different,  in  the  real- 
istic  group  of  the  “  Tlmnderstricken  ” — the  long,  lank  youth,  with 
spindle-shanks  and  egg-shaped  body,  bounding  forward,  with  most 
grotesque  strides,  over  the  uncouth  heap  of  dead  bodies,  ungainly 
masses  with  soles  and  nostrils  uppermost,  lying  in  beast-like  confu¬ 
sion.  This  youth,  with  something  of  a  harlequin  in  his  jumps  and 
in  his  ridiculous  thin  legs  and  preposterous  round  body,  is  evidently 
the  model  for  the  naked  demi-gods  of  the  “  Resurrection  ”  and  the 
‘‘Paradise  ”  ;  lie  is  the  handsome  boy  as  the  fifteenth  century  gave 
him  to  Signorelli ;  opposite,  lie  is  the  living  youth  of  the  fifteenih 
century  idealized  by  the  study  of  ancient  sculpture  ;  just  as  the 
Tlmnderstricken  ”  may  be  some  scene  of  street  massacre  such  as 
Signorelli  may  have  noticed  at  Cortona  or  Perugia,  while  the  agonies 
of  "the  “  Hell’’  are  the  grouped  and  superb  agonies  taught  by  the  an¬ 
tique  ;  just  as  the  two  archangels  of  the  “Hell,'’  in  their  aimour  of 
Baglioni’s  heavy  cavalry,  may  represent  the  modern  element,  and  the 
same  archangels,  naked,  with  magnificent  dying  draperies,  blowing 
the  trumpets  of  the  Resurrection,  may  show  the  antique  element  in 
Renaissance  art.  The  antique  influence  was  not.  indeed,  equally 
strong  throughout  Italy  ;  it  was  strongest  in  the  Tuscan  school  which, 
seeking  for  perfection  of  linear  form,  found  that  perfection  in  the  an¬ 
tique  ;  it  was  weakest  in  the  Lombard  and  ^  enetian  schools,  which 
sought  for  what  the  antique  could  not  give,  light  and  shade  and  col¬ 
our  ;  the  antique  was  most  efficacious  where  it  was  most  indispensa¬ 
ble,  and  it  was  more  necessary  to  a  Tuscan,  strong  only  with  his 
charcoal  or  pencil,  than  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  could  mime  an 
imperfect  figure,  smiling  mysteriously  from  out  of  the  gloom,  more 
fascinating  than  the  finest  drawn  Florentine  Madonna,  and  could 
surround  an  insignificant  childish  head  with  the  wondrous  sheen  ana 
ripple  of  hair  as  with  an  aureole  of  poetry  :  it  was  also  less  necessary 
to  Giorgione  and  Titian,  who  could  hide  coarse  limbs  beneath  their 
draperies  of  precious  ruby,  and  transfigure,  by  the  liquid  gold  of  their 
palettes,  a  peasant  woman  into  a  goddess. 

But  even  the  Lombards,  even  the  Venetians,  required  the  antique 
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influence.  Tliey  could  not,  perhaps,  have  obtained  it  direct  like  the 
Tuscans  ;  the  colourists  and  masters  of  light  and  shade  might  neve  • 
have  understood  the  blank  lines  and  faint  shadows  of  the  marble  ; 
they  received  the  antique  influence,  strong  but  modified  bv  the  medi- 
um  through  which  it  had  passed,  from  Mantegna  ;  and  the  relentless 
self-sacrifice  to  antiquity,  the  self- para' yzation  of  the  great  artist,  was 
not  without  its  use  ;  from  Venetian  Padua,  Montegnu  influenced  the 
Bellini  and  Giorgione  ;  fiom  Lombard  Mantua,  lie  influenced  Leon¬ 
ard)  ,  and  Mantegna’s  influence  was  chat  of  the  antique. 

What  would  have  been  the  art  cf  the  Renaissance  without  the  an¬ 
tique  ?  The  speculation  is  vain,  for  the  antique  had  influenced  it, 
had  been  goading  it  on  ever  since  the  earliest  tim  s ;  it  had  been 
present  at  its  birth,  it  had  affected  Giotto  throng  ±  Nieeoio  Pisano,  an  1 
Masaccio  through  Ghiberti  ;  the  antique  influence  cannot  be  conceived 
as  absent  in  the  history  of  Italian  painring.  So  far,  as  a  study  of  the 
impossible,  tire  speculation  respecting  the  fate  of  Renaissance  art,  had 
it  not  been  influenced  by  the  antique,  would  be  childishly  useless. 
But  lest  we  forget  that  tills  antique  influmce  did  exist,  lest,  grown 
ungrateful  and  blind,  we  refuse  it  its  immense  share  m  producing 
Michel  Angelo,  Raphael.  and  Titian,  we  may  do  well  to  turn  to  an 
art  born  and  b  ed  like  Italian  art  in  the  Middle  Ages;  like  it,  full 
of  strength  and  power  of  self-development,  but  which,  unlike  Italian 
art.  was  not  influenced  bv  the  antique  This  art  Is  the  great  German 
art  of  the  eanv  sixteenth  eextnrv  ;  the  art  of  Martin  S  hongauer.  of 


Aidegrever,  of 


»  t  i  {  f 


it  Wohlgemuth,  of  Penez,  of  Zitziuger,  of 


Kranach,  and  of  the  great  Albrecht  Barer,  whom  they  resemble  as 
Pinturricchio  and  Lo  Soagna-  resemble  Perngino,  as  Palma  an  I  Parle 
Bordone  resemble  Titian,  This  is  an  art  bom  in  a  civilization  less 
perfect  indeed  than  that  of  Italy,  narrower,  as  Nlirnb  Tg  is  narrower 
than  Florence,  but  resembling  it  in  habits,  dress,  religion,  above  all 
the  main  characteristics  of  being  mediaeval  ;  and  its  masters,  as  great 
as  their  Italian  contemporaries  in  all  the  technicalities  of  the  art,  and 
in  absolute  honesty  of  endeavour,  mav  show  what  the  Italian  art  of 
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tne  sixteenth  century  mur.it  nave  been  without  the  antique, 
therefore  open  a  portfolio  of  those  wonderful  minute  yet  grand  en- 
aravm^s  of  the  old  Germans.  Thev  are  for  the  most  part  Serin- 

C  w  s'  i  r 

rural  scenes  or  allegories,  quite  analogous  to  those  of  the  Italians, 
but  purely  realistic,  conscious  of  no  world  beyond  that  of  an  Im¬ 
perial  City  of  the  year  1500.  Hero  we  have  the  whole  turn-out. 


rrom  the 

burghers,  with  enormous  blotchy,  bloated  faces  and  little  eves  set 
in  fat,  their  huge  stomachs  protruding  from  under  their  jackets  ;  here 
are  blear-eyed  ladies,  tall,  thin,  wrinkled  though  not  old,  with  fig¬ 
ures  like  hungry  harpies,  stalking  about  in  -high  headgears  and  stiff 
gowns,  or  sitting  by  the  side  of  lean  and  stunted  pages,  singing  (with 
dolorous  voice)  to  lutes ;  or  promenading  under  trees  with  long- 
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shanked,  high-shouldered  gentlemen,  with  vacant  sickly  face  and 
long  scraggy  hairs  and  beard,  their  bony  elbows  sticking  out  of  tlieir 
slashed  doublets.  These  courtly  figures  culminate  in  Diirer’s  mag¬ 
nificent  plate  of  the  wild  man  of  the  woods  kissing  the  hideous,  leer¬ 
ing  Jezebel  in  her  brocade  and  jewels.  These  aristocratic  women,  are 
terrible ;  prudish,  malicious,  licentious,  never  mo  lest,  because  they 
are  always  ugly.  Even  the  poor  Madonnas,  seated  in  front  of  village 
hovels  or  windmills,  smile  the  smile  of  starved,  sickly  sempstresses, 
it  is  a  stunted,  'poverty-stricken,  plague-sick  society,  this  mediaeval 
society  of  burghers ’and  burghers’  wives  ;  the  air  seems  bad  and  heavy, 
and  tiie  light  wanting  physically  and  morally,  in  these  old  free  towns  ; 
there  is  intellectual  sickness  as  well  as  bodily  in  those  musty  gabled 
houses  ;  the  mediaeval  spirit  blights  what  revival  of  healthiness  may 
exist  in  these  commonwealths.  And  feudalism  is  outside  the  gates. 
There  are  the  brutal,  leering  men-at-arms,  in  slashed,  puffed  dou¬ 
blets  and  heavy  armour,  face  and  dress  as  un human  as  possible, 
standing  grimacing  at  the  blood  spurting  from  John  the  Baptist's 
decapitated  trunk,  as  in  KranaclTs  horrible  print,  while  gaping  spec¬ 
tators  fill  the  castle  yard  ;  there  are  the  castles  high  on  rocks  amidst 
woods,  with  miserable  villages  below,  where  the  Prodigal  Son 
wallows  among  the  swine  and  the  tattered  boors  tumble  about  in 
drunkenness,  or  rest  wearied  on  their  spades.  There  are  the  Middle 
Ages  in  full  force.  But  had  these  Germans  of  the  days  of  Luther 
really  no  thought  beyond  t  eir  own  times  and  their  own  country? 
Had  they  really  no  knowledge  of  the  antique?  Xot  so ;  th  *y  ha  l 
heard  from  their  learned  men,  from  Willibald  Pirkheinier  an.l  Pl¬ 


ot  the  good  Knight  Paris  giving  the  apple  to  the  Lady  V  mas.  So 
Kranach  took  up  Ids  steady  pencil  and  sharp  chisel,  and  in  strong, 
elea in  mite  lines  of  black  and  white,  showed  us  the  scene.  There, 
on  Mount  Ida,  with  a  castellated  rock  in  the  distance,  the  charger  of 
Paris  browses  beneath  some  stunted  1  irclies  ;  the  Trojan  knight’s 
hoi  met,  with  its  monstrous  beak  and  plume,  lies  on  the  ground  ;  and 
imar  it  reclines  Paris  himself,  lazy,  in  complete  armour,  with  frizzled 
fashion abi  ?  beard.  To  him,  all  wrinkled  and  grinning  with  brutal 
hist,  comes  another  beard  >d  knight,  with  wings  to  his  vizored  helmet, 
Sir  Mercury,  leading  the  three  goddesses,  short,  fat  cheeked  German 
wenches,  housemaids  stripped  of  tlieir  clothes,  stupid,  brazen,  indif¬ 
ferent.  And  Paris  is  evidently  prepared  with  li  s  choice  ,  he  awards 
the  apple  to  the  fattest,  for  among  a  half-starved,  plague-stricken 
people  like  this,  the  chosen  of  gods  and  men  must  needs  be  the 
fattest. 

No,  such  pagan  scenes  are  mere  burlesques,  coarse  mummeries,  such 
as  may  have  amused  h  urn  berg  and  Augsburg  during  Shrovetide, 


when  drunken  louts  figured  as  Bacchus  and  sang  drinking  songs  hv 
Hans  Sacks.  There  is  no  reality  in  all  this  ;  there  is  no  belief  in 
pagan  g*ods.  If  we  would  see  the  haunting  divinity  of  the  German 
Renaissance,  we  shall  find  him  prying  and  prowling  in  nearly  every 
scene  of  real  life  ;  him,  the  ever  present,  the  king  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
whose  triumph  we  have  seen  on  the  cloister  wall  at  Pisa,  the  lord 
“  Death/’  His  tieshless  face  peers  from  behind  a  bush  at  Zatzinger’s 
stunted,  fever-stricken  lady  and  imbecile  gentleman  ;  he  sits  grinning 
on  a  tree  in  Orso  Grafs  allegory,  while  the  cynical  knights,  with 
haggard,  sensual  faces,  crack  dirty  jokes  with  the  fat,  brutish  woman 
squatted  below  ;  he  puts  liis  hand  into  the  basket  of  Durer’s  tattered 
pedlar  ;  he  leers  hideously  at  the  stirrup  of  Dlirer’s  armed  and  stalwart 
knight.  No  gods  of  youth  and  Nature  ;  no  Hercules,  no  Hermes,  no 
Venus,  have  invaded  his  German  territories,  as  they  invaded  even  his 
own  palace,  the  burial-ground  at  Pisa  ;  the  antique  has  not  perverted 
Purer  and  his  fellows,  as  it  perverted  Massaccio,  and  Signorelli,  and 
Mantegna,  from  the  mediaeval  worship  of  Death. 

The  Italians  had  seen  the  antique  and  had  let  themselves  be  seduced 
by  it,  despite  their  civilization  and  their  religion.  Let  us  only  rejoice 
thereat.  There  are  indeed  some,  and  among  them  the  great  English 
critic,  who  is  irrefutable  when  he  is  a  poet  and  irrational  when  he  be¬ 
comes  a  philosopher  ; — there  are  some  who  tell  us  that  in  its  union  with 
antique  art,  the  art  of  the  followers  of  Giotto  embraced  death,  and  rot¬ 
ted  awav  ever  after  :  there  are  others,  more  moderate  but  less  logical, 
wl  o  would  teach  us  that  in  uniting  with  the  antique,  the  raediseval 
ait  of  the  fifteenth  century  purified  and  sanctified  the  beautiful  but 
evil  child  of  Paganism,  that  the  gooddess  of  Scopas  and  the  athlete  of 
Polvcltte  were  raised  to  a  higher  sphere  when  Eanhael  changed  the 
one  into  a  Madonna,  and  Michel  Angelo  metamorphosed  the  other 
into  a  prophet.  But  both  schools  of  criticism  are  wrong.  Every 
civilization  has  its  inherent  evil ;  antiquity  had  its  inherent  evils,  as 
the  Middle  Ages  had  theirs  ;  antiquity  may  have  bequeathed  to  the 
Renaissance  the  bad  with  the  good,  as  the  Middle  Ages  had  bequeathed 
to  the  Renaissance  the  good  with  the  bad.  But  the  art  of  antiquity 
was  not  the  evil,  it  was  the  good  of  antiquity  ;  it  was  bom  of  its 
strength  and  its  puritv  onlv  and  it  was  the  incarnation  of  its  noblest 
qualities.  It  could  not  be  purified  because  it  was  spoil  ss  ;  it  could 
not  be  sanctified  because  it  was  holy.  It  could  gain  nothing  from  the 
art  of  the  Middle  Ages,  alternately  strong  in  brutal  reality  and  lan- 
guid  in  mystic  inanity  ;  the  men  of  the  Renaissance  <  ould,  if  they 
influenced  it  at  all,  influence  the  antique  only  for  evil  ;  they  be¬ 
longed  to  an  inferior  artistic  civilization,  and  if  we  conscientiously 
seek  for  the  spiritual  improvements  brought  by  them  into  antique 
types,  we  shall  see  that  they  consist  in  spoiling  their  perfect  pro¬ 
portions,  in  making  necks  longer  and  muscles  more  prominent, 


in  rendering  more  or  less  flaccid,  or  meagre, 
and  delicate  forms  of  antique  art.  And 


gran  a 


or  coarse,  tho 
when  we  have 
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examined  into  this  purified  art  of  the  Renaissance,  when  we  have 
compared  coolly  and  equitably,  we  may  perhaps  confess  that,  while 
the  Renaissance  added  immense  wealth  of  beauty  in  colour,  perspec¬ 
tive  and  grouping,  it  took  away  something  of  the  perfection  of  simple 
lines  and  modest  light  and  shade  of  the  antique ;  we  may  admit  to 
ourselves  that  the  grandest  saint  by  Raphael  is  meagre  and  stunted, 
and  the  noblest  Virgin  by  Titian  is  overblown  and  sensual  by  the  side 
of  the  demi-gods  and  amazons  of  antique  sculpture. 

The  antique  perfected  the  art  of  the  Renaissance,  it  did  not  corrupt 
it.  The  ait  of  the  Renaissance  fell  indeed  into  shameful  degradation 
soon  after  the  period  of  its  triumphant  union  with  the  antique  ;  and 
Raphael’s  grand  gods  and  goddesses,  his  exquisite  Eros  and  radiant 
Psyche  of  the  Farnesina,  are  indeed  succeeded  but  too  soon  by  tlio 
Olympus  of  Giulio  Romano,  an  Olympus  of  harlots  and  acrobats,  who 
smirk  and  mouth  and  wriggle  and  sprawl  ignobly  on  the  walls  and 
ceilings  of  the  dismantled  palace,  which  crumbles  away  among  the 
stunted  willows,  the  stagnant  pools  and  rank  grass  of  the  marshes  of 
Mantua.  But  this  is  no  more  the  fault  of  antiquity  than  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  it  is  the' fault  of  that  great  principle  of  life 
and  of  change  which  makes  all  things  organic,  be  they  physical  or  in¬ 
tellectual,  germinate,  grow,  attain  maturity,  and  then  fade,  wither, 
and  rot.  The  dead  art  of  antiquity  could  never  have  brought  the  art 
of  the  Renaissance  to  an  untimely  end  ;  the  art  of  the  Renaissance 
decayed  because  it  was  mature,  and  died  because  it  had  lived. 

Vernon  Lee,  in  Contemporary  Review . 


THE  SUPREME 
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COMPARATIVE  MYTHOLOGY.  “ 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  men  of  letters  of  Europe 
were  astonished  to  hear  that  in  Asia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gauge  \  a 
more  ancient  and  richer  language  had  be;  n  found  tlvn  that  of  Ho¬ 
rn  r.  It  offered  in  its  words  and  forms  striking  analogies  with  the 
linguages  of  Rome  and  Athens.  Interest  once  roused,  systemat:c 
comparisons  were  made,  and  Comparative  grammar  w  s  founded. 
The  sphere  of  comparisons  widened,  and  the  group  of  Aryan  lan¬ 
guages  was  established. 


*  Cf.  Max  Muller:  “Lectures  on  the 
the  Science  of  Religion;  *’  Michel  Breed, 
tiqne.” 


Science  cf  Language,”  and  “Lectures  on 
“  Melanges  do  Mythologie  et  de  Lingnis- 
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It  was  tlius  ascertained  tliat  tlie  languages  of  the  Romans,  of  the 
Greeks,  of  the  Gauls,  of  the  Germans,  of  the  Lithuanians,  and  of  the 
Slavs  in  Europe,  of  the  Hindoos  and  Persians  in  Asia,  are  made  ont 
of  the  same  materials  and  cast  in  the  same  mould  ;  that  they  are  only 
varieties  of  one  primitive  type.  The  precise  laws  which  regulated 
the  formation  of  each  of  these  varieties  were  discovered,  s )  that  it  is 
both  possible  to  proceed  from  one  of  these  languages  to  tne  other,  an  l 
to  trace  ail  of  them  to  the  original  type  whence  they  come,  to  the  lost 
type  which  they  reproduce.  This  lost  type,  the  source  of  all  the 
idioms  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  and  of  a  third  of  Asia,  science 
has  reconstructed  :  with  an  almost  absolute  certainty,  it  has  described 
the  grammar,  drawn  up  the  lexicon  of  that  language,  of  which  no 
direct  echo  remains,  not  the  fragment  of  an  inscription  on  a  broken 
stone,  of  that  language  of  which  the  life  and  the  death  are  p  re -his¬ 
toric,  and  which  was  spoken  at  a  period  w*.en  th.re  were  as  yet  neither 
Romans,  nor  Hindoos,  nor  Greeks,  nor  Persians,  nor  Germans,  nor 
Celts,  and  when  the  ancestors  of  all  those  nations  were  still  wander¬ 
ing  as  one  tribe,  one  knows  not  where,  one  knows  not  when. 

V  losely  following  comparative  grammar,  almost  at  the  same  time 
rose  up  comparative  mythology,  and  with  the  ancient  words  awoke 
the  gods  that  they  had  sung,  the  beliefs  that  they  had  fostered.  It 


was  recognize  1  that  if  the  In  lo-Europeans  spoke  essentially  the 


same  language,  they  also  worshipped  essentially  the  same  gods  and 

believed  in  the  same  things.  As  comp  arative  grammar,  on  hearing 

tne  sister-tongues,  caught  tin  the  echo  of  the  mother,  whose  voice 

they  repeat,  so  comparative  mythology,  in  its  turn,  on  looking  at  the 

sister  religions,  has  tried  to  see  through  them  the  original  image 

which  they  reflect.  As  the  one  restored  the  words  and  forms  of  the 
-  * 

language  which  lived  on  the  lips  of  the  Aryans  at  the  moment  of 
the  breaking  no  of  the  Aryan  unity,  the  other  endeavoured  to  restore 

_  O  -  t  c  ^ 


r\ 


len, 


the  gods  and  beliefs  which  lived  in  their  souls  at  the*  moment 
with  the  unity  of  the  race,  the  identity  of  language  and  belief 
passed  away.  This  restoration  of  the  pre- historic  god ;  v  nd  of  the  pre¬ 
historic  beliefs  is  the  final  object  of  comparative  mythology,  just  as 
the  reconstruction  of  words  and  forms  is  the  final  obieet  of  com- 

o 

parative  grammar.  The  object  was  analogous,  and  so  was  the  method. 

It  is  the  comparative  method  which,  by  comparing  kindred  divinities 

and  kindred  beliefs,  finds  the  original  divinity  and  the  original  belief 

which  gave  birth  to  them,  and  which  are  reproduced  in  them.  To 

sketch  the  picture  of  the  original  mvtliologv,  it  is  sufficient  to 

separate  from  the  various  derivative  mythologies  the  essential  char- 

acteristics  common  to  them.  Every  characteristic  common  to  the 

«. 

secondary  religions  will  be  legitimately  referred  to  the  primitive  one, 
whenever  it  is  essential— that  is  to  sav  neither  borrowed  from  one  of 

t- 

the  kindred  religions  nor  due  to  an  identical,  but  quite  independent 
development.  If,  for  instance,  the  various  Indo-European  mytholo¬ 
gies  agree  in  naming  the  gods  Daiva,  ‘‘  the  shining  ones.”  it  follows 
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tliat  in  the  primitive  mythology,  in  the  religion  of  the  period  of 
unity,  they  were  known  already  as  bungs  of  light  and  called  thus. 
It  is*  a  great  deal  easier  to  admit  that  the  seven  derived  religions  have 
faithfully  repeated  what  has  been  handed  down  to  them  from  their 
common  source,  than  to  imagine  that  once  separated  they  have  created 
the  same  conception,  each  one  on  its  side,  and  have  clothed  it  with 
the  same  expression  :  the  former  hypothesis  is  a  simple  and  natural 
induction  :  the  second  is  in  reality  made  up  of  seven  hypotheses,  and 
implies  seven  chances  agreeing  together,  seven  miracles. 

Our  object  in  the  following  pages  is  to  give  a  sketch  of  one  of  the 
chapters  of  the  Aryan  mythology.  We  try  to  show  that  the  religion 
cf  the  Indo-European  unity  recognized  a  Supreme  God,  and  we  try  to 
find  the  most  ancient  form  and  the  earliest  origin  of  that  conception 
r  mono*  the  Arvans,  and  to  follow  out  the  transformations  it  has  uir 
dergone  in  the  course  of  ages. 


The  Supreme  God  :  Z: 


The  A 


_rvan  Gods  are  not  organized 


3,  Jupiter,  V arena,  Ahura  Mazda. 

cpublic  :  they  have  a 


is  a 


R< 


king.  There  is  over  the  gods  a  Supreme  God. 

Four  of  the  Aryan  mythologies  have  preserved  a  clear  and  precise 
notion  of  this  conception  :  they  are  those  of  Greece,  of  Italy,  of 
ancient  India,  and  of  ancient  Persia.  This  Supreme  God  is  called 
Zeus  in  Greece,  Jupiter  in  Italy,  Vanina  in  ancient  India,  Ahura 
Mazda  in  ancient  Persia.  Let  us  then  listen  to  Zeus,  to  Jupiter,  to 
Varuna,  and  to  Ahura  Mazda  each  in  his  turn. 

Zeus  and,  Jupiter .*■ — About  three  centuries  before  our  era  a  Greek 
poet  thus  addressed  Zeus  : 


whither  Thou  leadest.  and  submit  5  itself  to  Thy  rule . So  creat  in  Thy 

nature,  King  Supreme  above  all  things,  no  work  is  achieved  without  Thee,  neither 
on  the  earth,  nor  in  the  celestial  regions  of  ether,  nor  on  the  tea,  but  those  which 
the  wicked  accomplish  in  their  folly.” 

This  is  the  Zeus  of  the  philosophers,  cf  the  Stoics,  of  Cieantlies  ;  but 
ho  was  already  the  Zeus  of  the  ancient  poets.  Powerful,  omniscient,  and 
just  is  the  god  of  Msehylus,  as- 1 list  of  Cieantlies  :  lie  is  the  king  of 
Lings,  the  blessed  of  the  file  sed,  the  sovereign  power  among  all  powers, 
me  who  is  free- among  the  gods,  who  is  the  master  of  the 


l  A 


crilv 


mightiest,  who  is  sub  ervient  to  no  one’s  rule  ;  above  whom  no  one  sits, 
no  one  to  whom  from  below  he  looks  with  awe  ;  every  word  of  his  is 
absolute  ;  lie  is  the  God  of  deep  thoughts,  whose  heart  has  dark  and 
hidden  ways,  impenetrable  to  the  eye,  and  no  scheme  formed  within 
his  mind  has  ever  miscarried.  Finallv,  he  is  the  Father  of  Justice, 


*  Maury,  “Histoir?  des  Religious  de  la  Or'ce:  r  Preller,  “  OiriccM  :die  Mythol- 
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Dike,  “  tlie  terrible  virgin  who  breathes  out  on  crime  anger  and 
deat-li,"  it  is  lie  who  from  hell  raises  vengeance  with  its  slow  chastise¬ 
ment  against  the  bold,  wayward  mortal.  Terpander  proclaims  in 
Zeus  the  essence  of  all  things,  the  god  who  rules  over  everything. 
Archilochus  sings  Zeus  father,  as  the  God  who  rules  the  heavens, 
who  watches  the  guilty  and  unjust  actions  of  men,  who  administers 
chastisement  to  monsters,  the  God  who  created  heaven  and  earth. 
The  old  man  of  Ascra  knows  that  Zeus  is  the  father  -of  gods  and  of 
men,  that  his  eye  sees  and  comprehends  all  things  and  reaches  all  that 
he  wishes.  In  short,  as  far  back  as  the  Greek  Pantheon  appears  in 
the  light  of  history,  even  from  Homer,  Zeus  towers  above  the  nation 
of  gods  which  surrounds  him.  He  himself  proclaims,  and  the  other 
gods  proclaim  after  him,  that,  unrivalled  in  power  and  strength,  he  is 
the  greatest  of  all ;  the  gods,  at  his  behest,  silently  bow  down  before 
him  ;  he  would  hurl  into  the  gloomy  depths  of  Tartarus  wliomsever 
should  dare  to  disobev  him  :  he  would  hurl  him  down  into  the  utter- 
most  depths  of  the  subterranean  abyss  :  alone  against  them  all,  he 
would  master  them.  Should  they  let  fall  from  the  sky  a  golden 
chain  on  which  all  the  gods  and  godesses  might  be  suspended, 
they  still  would  he  powerless,  however  hard  they  might  strain  to 
drag  him  from  the  heavens  to  the  earth  :  and  if  it  pleased  him, 
lie  could  draw  them  up  even  with  the  earth,  even  w-th  the  sea, 
and  he  would  then  fix  the  chain  on  the  ridge  of  Olympus,  and  suspend 
on  it  the  whole  universe  ;  so  much  is  he  above  mankind,  above  the 
gods.  Hot  only  is  he  the  most  powerful,  but  also  lie  is  the  wisest — 
the  iiriTLETrjq ;  he  is  all  wisdom  and  he  is  likewise  all  justice.  It  is 
from  him  that  the  judges  of  the  sons  of  the  Achseans  have  received 
their  laws  ;  very  good,  very  great,  he  holds  learned  conversations  with 
Themis  (the  law)  wdio  sits  at  his  side  ;  prayers  are  Ills  daughters, 
whom  he  avenges  for  all  the  insults  of  the  wicked. 

Thus,  power,  wisdom,  justice,  belonged  from  all  time  to  Zeus,  to 
the  Zeus  of  Homer  as  well  as  to  the  Zeus  of  Cleanthes  ;  to  the  Zeus 
of  the  poets  as  to  him  of  the  philosophers,  in  the  remotest  period  of 
paganism  as  at  the  approach  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  A  providential 
god  rules  the  Pantheon  of  the  Hellenes. 

u  hat  Zeus  is  in  Greece,  Jupiter  is  in  Italy  :  the  God  who  is  above 
all  the  gods.  The  identity  of  the  two  •  deities  is  so  striking  that  the 
ancients  themselves,  forestalling  comparative  mythology,  recognized 
it  from  the  very  first.  He  is  the  God,  great  and  good  amongst  them 
all :  Jupiter ,  optimus,  maximus . 

Varuna. — The  most  ancient  of  the  religions  of  India,  which  the 
Vedas  have  made  known  to  us,  has  also  a  Zeus,  whose  name  is 
Varuna.  * 

£ 5  Truly  admirable  far  grandeur  are  the  works  of  Him  who  has  separated  the  two 


*  See  Muir,  “  Sanscrit  Texts,15  v.  53  ;  Max  Muller,  “  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and 
Growth  of  Religion,11  p.  234. 
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worlds  and  fixed  their  vast  extent:  of  Him  who  has  set  in  m ^ 
lime  firmament  who  has  spread  out  the  heavens  above  and  the  cartu  beneati  . 

‘ ‘  Th^e  heaveiis  Mid  this  earth  which  reach  so  far,  flowing  with  milk  so  beau  i- 
ful  in  form,  it  is  by  the  law  of  Varuna  that  they  remain  fixed,  facing  eaui  othu,  un- 

m  *w  ho  is  acquainted  with  all  things,  has  propped  up  e^wo  ria^ 

he  has  fixed  ui  boundaiies  ol'  the  earth,  lie  is  enthroned  above  ail  the  woikis, 
nrii  verbal  kin*  :  all  the  laws  of  t  ic  world  are  tue  laws  Oi  Varu.iJ.  .  ..  i 

“In  the  bottomless  abyss  the  king  Varuna  has  lifted  up  tue  summit  m  the  cc.e.  tial 
tree.+  It  is  tho  king  Varuna  who  has  traced  ont  to  the  sun  tae  broad  pat.i  ho  1, 
follow  :  to  footless  creatures  he  has  given  feet  so  taut  Jicy  may  rua. 

“  Those  stars,  which  illumine  the  night,  where were ta-y  dann ra7?  In 
fallible  are  the  laws  of  Varuna:  tae  moon  kindles  itself  and  wai.-vs  tnroa0.i  the 

^‘  Varuna  has  traced  out  paths  for  the  sun:  he  has  thrown  forwards  the  fluctuating 
torrent  of  rivers.  He  has  dug  out  the  wide  and  rapid  beds  where  the  waves  ot  tae 

days,  let  loose,  unroll  themselves  in  their  order.  .  ,  ..  v.  _Q_+ 

“He  has  put  strength  into  tae  horse,  milk  into  the  cow,  intellect  into  t^t.  heart, 

Aonii  into  the  waters,  the  sun  in  the  sky,  soma§  into  tm*.  stone. 

^The  wind  is  Sv  breath,  O  Varana  !  which  roars  in  the  atmosphere,  like  the  os 
in  the  meadow  Between  this  earth  and  the  sublime  heaven  above,  ad  things,  O 
"Varuna,  are  of  thy  creation.” 

Tliere  is  an  order  in  nature,  tliere  is  a  law,  a  liabit,  a  rule,  a 
This  law,  this  Rita,  it  is  Varuna  who  has  established  it.  _  lie  s  the 
eod  of  the  P.ita,  the  god  of  Order,  the  guardian  of  the  Rita  ,  h-  1^  die 
god  of  efficient  and  stable  laws  ;  in  him  rest  as  in  a  rock  the  fixed  lm- 

m<Organizer  of  the  world,  he  is  its  master.  He  is  the  first  of  the 
Asurfs,  “of  the  lords;”  he  is  the  Asura,  “the  Lord;  lie  is  tae 
sovereign  of  the  whole  world,  the  king  of  all  beings  the  universal 
king,  the  independent  king;  no  one  amongst  the  gods  dares  to  la 
fringe  lii3  laws';  “  it  is  thou,  Varuna,  who  art  the  lung  of  ail. 

As  he  has  omnipotence,  he  has  omniscience  too  he  is  i .10  hold 
who  knows  all  things,”  the  Asura  rieva-vedas.  He  is  the  sage  u  ao 
has  supreme  wisdom,  in  whom  all  sciences  have  their  <  ■  n  re  ,  "  " 
the  poet  wishes  to  praise  the  learning  of  a  god,  lie  compares  !t  to  t-ft 
of  Varunna.  “  He  knows  the  place  of  the  birds  which  ilv  m  the  air, 
he  knows  the  ships  which  are  sailing  on  the  ocean,  he  knows  the 
twelve  months  and  what  they  will  bring  fort.i,  he  -.nous  o\  1  c  V 
turethat  is  horn.  He  knows  the  path  of  the  sublime  wind  in  the 
heights,  he  knows  who  sits  at  the  sacrifice.  The  God  ot  stable  laws, 
Varuna,  has  taken  his  place  in  his  palace  to  he  the universal dung  .the 
god  with  the  wondrous  intellect.  Hence,  following  in  h.=  mind  all 
these  marvels,  he  looks  around  him  at  what  lias  happened,  and  what 

As  hot  the  universal  witness,  ho  is  also  the  universal  judge,  the 

*  “  Tins  Lord.”  t  The  cloud  often  compared  to  a  tree  branching  out 

in  the  sky.  ....  , ,.  ,  .  , 

+  The  fire  (Imis)  which  is  bom  in  the  waters  of  heaven  in  the  form  of  lightning. 
|  A  sacred  plant  whose  sap  i3  offered  to  the  gods.  It  is  pressed  between  t\>  o  stones 

to  extract  the-sacred  liquor. 
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infallible  judge  whom  nothing  escapes:  none  can  deceive  liim,  and 
from  above  he  sees  the  evil  done  below  and  strikes  it  ;  he  has  seven¬ 
fold  bauds  to  clasp  thrice  round  the  liar  by  the  upper,  by  the  middle, 
and  by  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  The  man,  smitten  by  misfortune, 
implores  his  pity,  and  feels  that  he  has  sinned,  and  that  the  hapd 
which  strikes  is  also  the  hand  that  punishes  ; 


“I  ask  Tlioe,  O  Vanina,  because  I  wish  to  know  ray  fault  : 

“  I  came  to  Thee,  to  question  Thee  who  knowest  all  things.  All  the  cages,  with 
one  voice,  said  to  me,  Yaruna  is  angry  with  taee. 

“What  great  crime  have  I  committed,  O  Yaruna,  that  thou  shouldst  want  to  kill 
thy  friend,  thy  bard.  Tell  me,  O  Lord,  O  infallible  one,  and  I  will  then  lay  my 
homage  at  toy  feet. 

“  Free  me  irom  the  bonds  of  my  crime,  do  not  sever  the  thread  of  the  prayer  that 
I  am  weaving,  do  not  deliver  me  over  to  the  deaths  that,  at  thy  dictate,  (Y  Asura, 
strike  him  who  has  committed  a  crime  ;  send  me  not  into  the  gloomy  regions  far 
from  the  ii  ^ht. 

“Let  mepay  the  penalty  of  my  faults;  but  let  me  not  suffer,  OKing,  for  the 
crime  of  others :  there  are  so  many  days  that  have  not  dawned  yet  1  Let  them 
dawn  for  us  also,  O  Yaruna  1” 

Sucli  is  the  supreme  God  of  tlie  Yedic  religion,  an  organizing  God, 
almighty,  omniscient,  and  moral.  The  following  is  a  Yedic  hymn 
which  sums  up  with  singular  force  the  essential  attributes  of  the 
God 

“  He  who  from  on  high  rules  this  world  sees  everything  as  if  it  were  before  him. 
That  which  two  men,  seated  side  by  tide,  are  plotting,  is  heard  by  king  Yaruna, 
himself  tne  third. 

“  Tills  earch  belongs  to  the  king  Yaruna,  and  this  sky,  these  two  sublime  worlds, 
with  their  remote  limits;  the  two  seas  *  are  the  belly  of  Yaruna,  and  he  rests  also 
even  in  this  small  pool  of  water. 

“  He  who  should  leap  over  the  sky  and  beyond  it.  would  not  escape  the  king 
Yaruna  :  he  has  his  spies,  the  spies  of  the  heavens,  who  go  through  the  world  ;  he 
has  hi  3  thousand  which  look  on  the  earth. 

“  The  king  Yaruna  sees  everythin::,  ell  that  which  is  between  the  two  worlds 
and  oevon  1  them  :  he  reckons  the  wirking  of  the  eye  of  all  creatures  : 

“  The  world  is  in  his  hand  like  the  dice  in  the  hand  of  the  gamester. 

“Let  thv  sevenfold  hands.  O  Yaruna,  let  thy  bands  of  wrath  which  are  thrice 
linked  together,  let  them  enfold  the  man  with  a  lying  tongue,  let  them  leave  free 
the  man  with  a  truthful  tongue  i  ” 


Ahura  jb£azdci.\ — Ancient  Persia  opposes  to  Zeus,  to  Jupiter,  to 
Yaruna,  her  Orrnazd  or  Ahura  Mazda,  f  ~  “  It  is  through  me/'  he  said 
to  his  prophet,  Zoroaster,  “that  the  firmament,  with  its  distant 
boundaries,  hewn  from  the  sparkling  ruby,  subsists  without  pillars  to 
rest  upon  ;  it  is  through  me  that  the  earth,  tnrough  me  that  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  the  stars  take  their  radiant  course  through  the 
atmosphere  ;  it  was  I  who  formed  the  seeds  in  such  a  manner  that, 
when  sown  in  the  earth,  they  should  grow,  spring  up,  and  appear  on 
the  surface  ;  it  was  I  who  traced  their  veins  in  every  species  of  plants, 


*  The  sea  of  the  earth  and  the  sea  of  the  skies. 

T  See  J.  Dnrmbsteter,  “  Ormazd  et  Ahriman,”  §§  1S-59. 

%  Ormazd  is  the  modern  name,  contracted  from  the  ancient  Ahura  Mazda. 
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who  in  all  beings  put  the  fire  of  life  which  does  not  consume  them  ;  it 
is  I  who  in  the  maternal  womb  produce  the  new-born  child,  who  form 
the  limbs,  the  skin,  the  nails,  the  blood,  the  feet,  the  ears  ;  it  was  I 
who  gave  the  water  feet  to  run  ;  it  was  1  who  made  tne  clouds, 
which  carry  the  water  to  the  world,”  etc.  This  development,  taken 
from  a  recent  book  of  the  Ghebers,  the  Bundaliisli,  is  to  >  c  found  en¬ 
tire.  in  the  very  first  words  of  their  oldest  and  holiest  boou,  the 
Avesta  i  “I  proclaim  and  worship  Ahura  Mazda,  the  trccitoi.  ^  As 
far  as  history  can  be  traced,  he  was  already  what  he  is  now.  Near 
the  ruins  of  “the  ancient  Ecbatana,  the  traveller  may  read,  on  the  red 
granite  of  the  mountain  of  Alvand,  these  words,  which  were  en¬ 
graved  by  the  hand  of  Darius,  the  king  of  kings,  nearly  five  centu¬ 
ries  before  the  birth  of  Christ : — - 

“  A  powerful  God  is  Auramazda! 

:T\vas  lie  who  i  ade  this  eaui  t  er  -  below! 

’Twasiie  who  made  th  t  heaven  above! 

’Twas  he  who  mad  ma  . !  ” 

This  God,  who  made  the  world,  rules  it.  __  He  is  the  sovereign  of  the 
universe,  the  Ahura*  “the  Lord.”  “He  is  a  powerful  god,”  ex- 
claims  Xerxes  ;  “  he  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  gods.  It  is  lO  ms 
favour  that  Darius,  inscribing  upon  the  rock  of  Behistun  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  liis  nineteen  victories,  ascribes  both  his  elevation  and  his  t.i- 
umphs.  It  is  to  his  supreme  care  that  he  confides  Peisia  ,  i  liis 
country  of  Persia,  which  Auramazda  lias  gin  en  me,  this  beautiful 
country,  beautiful  in  horses,  beautiful  in  men,  by  the  grace  of  Aura¬ 
mazda,  and  through  me,  king  Darayavus,  nas  nothing  to  fear  fiom  any 
enemy.  May  Auramazda  and  the  gods  of  the  nation  bring  me  their 
help!  May  Auramazda  protect  this  country  from  hostile  armies, 
from  barrenness  and  evil!  May  tbis  country  never  be  invaded  by 
the  stranger,  nor  by  hostile  armies,  nor  by  barrenness,  nor  by  evil  1 
This  is  the  favour  which  I  implore  from  Aurainazdx  and  the  gods  of 

the  nation!”  #  , 

"This  world  which  he  has  organized  is  a  work  of  intelligence  ;  _  by 

liis  wisdom  it  began,  and  by  his  wisdom  it  will  end.  He  is  the  mind 
which  knows  all  things,  and  it  is  to  him  that  tire  sage  appeals  m 
order  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  world. 

“Reveal  to  me  the  truth.  0  Ahura?  What  was  the  beginning  of  the  good 
creation  ? 

“  w  ho  is  the  father,  who.  at  the  beginning  of  time,  be^at  Order? 

“  \V he  has  traced  for  the  sun  and  the  stars  th  j  Laths  that  they  must  to!  owr 

“  Who  makes  the  moon  increase  and  decrease? 

*•  O  \huca!  I  would  learn  those  mysteries  and  many  more! 

“  Who  ha*  fixed  the  earth  and  the  immovab  e  stars  to  establish  them  firmly,  so 
that  they  might  not  fall?  Who  lias  fixed  the  waters  and  the  trees? 

“  Who  has^  directed  the  ra  id  c  urse  of  the  wind  and  of  the  clouds.  \v  hat  skl.- 
ful  art  st  has  made  the  light  and  the  darkness? 


*  Which  is  the  same  word  as  the  Sancsrit  Asura 
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“  Wliat  skilful  workman  has  made  sleep  and  wakefulness?  Through  whom  hav* 
we  dawn,  noon,  and  night;  From  whom  do  they  learn  the  law  which  is  traced  out 
for  them?  Who  endeared  Fie  so  1  to  his  father  so  that  he  should  train  him?  Those 
are  tae  tnings  that  l  wish  to  ask  Taee,  O  Mazda,  O  beneficent  Spirit,  O  Creator  of 
all  tilings! 11 

In  liis  omniscience  are  embraced  all  human  actions.  He  watches 
over  till  things,  and  is  far-seeing,  and  never  sleeping.  He  is  the 
infallible  one;  “it  is  impossible  to  deceive  him,  the  Ahura,  who 
knows  all  things.”  He  sees  man,  mud  judges  and  chastises  him,  if 
he  has  not  followed  Ills  law,  for  from  him  comes  the  law  of  man,  as 
well  as  the  law  of  the  world  ;  from  him  comes  the  science  supreme 
among  all  other  sciences,  that  of  duty,  the  knowledge  of  those  things 
we  ought  to  think,  say,  and  do,  and  of  those  things  we  ought  neither 
to  think,  nor  say,  nor  do.  To  the  man  who  has  prayed  well,  thought, 
spoken,  and  acted  well,  he  opens  his  resplendent  paradise  ;  he  opens 
hell  to  him  who  has  not  prayed  and  who  has  thought,  spoken  and 
done  evil. 


THE  SUPREME  GOD,  THE  GOD  OF  HEAVEN. 

Thus  the  Arvans  of  Greece,  of  Italv.  of  India,  and  of  Persia 
agree  in  giving  the  highest  place  in  their  Pantheon  to  a  supreme  God 
who  rules  the  world  and  who  has  founded  order,  a  God  sovereign, 
omniscient,  and  moral.  Has  this  identical  conception  been  formed  in 
each  of  these  cases  bv  four  independent  creations,  or  is  it  a  common 
inheritance  from  the  In  do  European  religion,  and  did  the  Aryan  an¬ 
cestors  of  the  Greeks,  of  the  Latins,  of  the  Hindoos,  and  of  the  Per¬ 
sians  already  know  a  supreme  God,  an  organizing,  a  sovereign,  an 
omniscient,  a  moral  God? 

Although  the  latter  hypothesis  is  more  simple  and  more  probable 
than  the  former,  it  cannot,  however,  be  taken  at  once  as  certain  ; 
because  an  abstract  and  logical  conception  of  this  kind  may  very  well 
have  developed  itself  at  the  same  time  among  several  nations,  in  an 
identical  and  independent  manner.  To  whomsoever  looks  upon  it  at. 
any  time  and  in  any  place,  the  world  can  reveal  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  maker  :  Socrates  is  not  the  disciple  of  the  psalmist ;  yet  the 
.heavens  reveal  to  him,  as  to  the  Hebrew  poet,  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
But  if  it  he  found  that  the  abstract  conception  is  closelv  connected 
with  a  naturalistic  and  material  conception,  and  that  the  latter  is 
identical  in  the  four  religions,  as  it  is  known,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
these  four  religions  have  a  common  past,  the  hypothesis  that  this  ah 
stract  conception  is  a  heritage  of  this  past,  and  not  a  creation  of  the 
present,  may  rise  to  a  certainty. 

Xow,  these  Gods  who  organize  the  world,  rule  it  and  watch  over  it  : 
this  Zeus,  this  Jupiter,  this  Yanina,  this  Ahura  Mazda,  are  not  the 
personifications  of  a  simple  abstract  conception  ;  they  emerge  from  a 
former  naturalism,  from  which  they  are  not  yet  quite  detached  ;  they 
commenced  by  being  gods  of  the  heavens. 
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• 

Zeus  and  Jupiter  have  never  ceased  to  be  gods  of  the  heavens,  and 
to  be  conscious  of  it.  When  the  world  was  shared  among  the  gods, 

**  Zeus  received  the  boundless  sky  in  the  ether  and  the  clouds  for  his 
share.'*  It  is  as  the  God  of  heaven  that  sometimes  he  shines  lumi¬ 
nous,  calm,  and  pure,  enthroned  in  the  ethereal  splendour,  and  that 
sometimes  he  becomes  gloomy  and  gathers  clouds  (r€^e/.ijyepernc)y 
causing  the  rain  to  fall  from  heaven  (byppioc  venae ),  hurling  upon  the 
earth  the  eddy  of  fierce  winds,  drawing  forth  the  hurricane  from  the 
summit  of  the  ether,  brandishing  the  lightning  and  the  thunderbolt- 
(Kcpavvioc,  (iGTpanCLioc).  This  is  wliy  the  thunderbolt  is  his  w capon , 
his  attribute,  “  the  thunderbolt  with  its  never-tiring  foot,”  which  he 
hurls  in  the  heights  ;  why  he  rolls  on  a  resounding  chariot,  brandish¬ 
ing  in  his  hand  the  fiery'  trie’ent,  or  dashing  it  on  the  wings  of  the 
eagle,  or  on  Pegasus,  the  aerial  steed  of  the  lightning.  This  is  why 
he  is  the  husband  of  Demeter,  “the  mother  Earth,”  whom  lie  im¬ 
pregnates  with  Ids  torrents  of  rain  ;  this  is  why  he  sent  forth,  from 
his  brow  according  to  some,  from  liis  belly  according  to  others,  from 
the  clouds  according  to  the  Cretan  legend,  Athene,  the  resplendent, 
goddess  with  the  penetrating  glance,  who  came  forth,  snaking  golden 
weapons,  with  a  cry  which  made  heaven  and  earth  resound,  as  she  is 
the  incarnation  of  the  stormy  light  which  breaks  forth  from  the  brow 
of  heaven,  from  the  belly  of  heaven,  from  the  bosom  of  the  cloud, 
filling  space  with  its  splendour  and  with  the  crash  of  its  stormy 
birth.  Lastly,  the  very  name  of  Zeus  (genitive  Dios,  formerly  Dlvos) 
is,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  Greek  phonetics,  the  literal  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Sanscrit  Dyaus,  heaven  (genitive  Dims),  and  the 
union  of  rLevg  rearrip  with  ^TjprjTrjp  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
Vedic  union  of  Dyaus  pitar  with  Prithki  mutar.  of  the  Heaven- 
Father  with  Earth-Motlier.  The  word  Zevg  is  an  ancient  synonym  ot 
Oupavoc,  which  became  obsolete  as  a  common  noun  ;  still,  in  a  certain 
number  of  expressions,  it  retains  something  of  its  former  meaning. 
Thus  it  is,  when  the  Earth  prays  Zeus  to  let  rain  fail  upon  her  ; 
when  the  Athenian  in  praying  exclaims  :  “0  dear  Zeus,  ram  thou  on 
the  field  of  the  Athenians  and  on  the  plains  “  Zeus  has  rained  the 
whole  night,”  says  Homer  :  ve  Zevg  izuwvxoc.  In  all  these  expressions 
Zeus  may  be  literally  translated  as  a  common  noun,  sky. 

Jupiter,  identical  with  Zeus  in  li is  functions,  is  identical  with  him 
in  his  material  attributes. 

The  word  Jupiter,  or  better  Jup-piter,  is  for  Jus-piter,  composed  of 
pater  and  of  Jus ,  the  Latin  contraction  of  the  Sanscrit  Dyaus,  of  the 
Greek  Z eve  :  Juppiter  is  then  the  exact  equivalent  of  Zevg  ~ arr,i ,  and 
the  word  kas  even  preserved  more  strongly  than  Zeus  the  sense  of  its 
early  meaning  ;  sub  Jove  signifies  “under  the  heavens,”  the  hunter 
awaits  the  marsian  boar,  heedless  of  the  cold  or  snow,  sub  Jove  Jriyido, 
“under  the  cold  Jupiter,  under  the  cold  sky.”  Dyaus  is  a:so  in 
Latin,  as  it  is  in  Sanscrit,  the  name  of  the  brilliant  sky  :  “  Behold, 
exclaims  old  Ennius,  “  above  tliy  head  this  luminous  space  which  all 
invoke  under  the  name  of  Jupiter 
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“  Aspioe  hoc  sublime  can&ens  quern  invocant  oinr.es  Jovem.’’ 
Varuna,  like  his  European  brethren,  has  been,  and  is  yet,  a  mate 


celestial  rivers  How  in  the  hollow  of  his  mouth,  as  in  the  hollow  of  a 
reed  ;  why  everywhere  visible,  by  turns  full  of  light  and  of  darkness,  by 
turns  lie  infolds  himself  in  the  night,  and  irradiates  the  dawns,  and  by 
turns  clothes  himself  in  the  white  garments  and  in  the  black  ones. 
Like  Zeus,  and  from  the  same  cause,  he  gathers  together  the  clouds, 
lie  turns  the  sack  that  contains  the  rains,  and  lets  it  loose  upside  down 
on  the  two  worlds  ;  he  inundates  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  he  clothes 
the  mountains  with  a  watery  garb,  and  his  blood  red  eyes  unceasing  y 
furrow  the  watery  dwelling  with  their  twinkling  Hashes.  As  Zeus  is 
the  father  of  Athene,  he  is  the  father  of  Atiiarvan,  “the  Fire  God,  ’ 
of  Blirigu,  "the  Thunderer  ” — ‘that  is  to  say,  of  Agni,  of  the  light¬ 
ning.  Agni  himself  is  brought  forth  “  from  his  belly  in  the  waters/' 
like  a  male  Athene.  Finally,  like  Zeus,  like  Jupiter,  he  bears  in  his 
very  name  the  expression  of  wliat  he  is  ;  and  the  Sanscrit  1  aruna  is 
the  exact  phonetic  representative  of  Ojpavdr,  sky. 

In  fine,  the  sovereign  god  of  Persia,  notwithstanding  the  character 
of  profound  abstraction  which  he  has  acquired  and  which  is  reflected 
in  his  name,  Ahura  Mazda,  "the  omniscient  Lord,"  can  himself  be 
recognized  as  a  god  of  the  heavens.  The  ancient  formulae  of  the 
litanies  still  show  that  he  is  luminous  and  corporeal  ;  they  invoke  the 
creator  Ahura  Mazda,  resplendent,  very  great,  very  beautiful,  cor 
poreally  beautiful ,  white,  luminous,  seen  from  afar  ;  they  invoke  the 
entire  body  of  Ahura  Mazda,  the  body  of  Ahura  which  is  the  greatest 
of  bodies  ;  they  say  that  the  sun  is  his  eve,  and  that  the  skv  is  the 
garment  embroidered  with  stars  with  which  he  arrays  himself  ;  lastly, 
the  most  abstract  of  the  Aryan  gods  has  preserved  a  trait  which  shows 
him  more  closely  tied  than  the  others  to  the  material  world  from 
which  the  v  have  freed  themselves;  he  is  called  “the  most  solid  of 
the  gods,”  because  “he  has  for  clothing  the  very  solid  stone  of  the 
sky."  Like  d  aruna,  like  Zeus,  the  lightning  is  in  his  hands  4  the 
molten  brass  which  he  causes  to  flow  down  on  the  two  worlds  ;  '*  like 
them  lie  is  the  father  of  the  god  of  lightning,  Atar.  Lastly,  the  most 
ancient  historical  evidence  confirms  the  inductions  of  mvthologv,  as 
at  the  very  time  when  the  Aclisemenian  kings  proclaim  the  soverignty 
of  Aiiiamazlm  Herodotus  wrote  :  “  The  Persians  offer  ud  sacrifices  to 

'  j. 

Zeus,  f  going  up  on  the  highest  summit  of  the  mountains,  as  they  call 
Zeus  the  entire  orb  of  the  sky.’1 

Thus  the  supreme  gods  of  the  four  great  religions  of  Greece,  of 
Italy,  of  India,  and  of  Persia,  are  at  the  same  time,  or  ha\  e  begun  by 


-The  gun  is  also  the  bird 
t  That  1  >  to  ray,  “  to  their 


of  Zeus  LEschylus, 
Supreme  God*’' 
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HIS  ORIGIN,  f 

Ho-  did  the  Z  °Stgcon^pu 

supreme  God,  the  moral  vjo- .  connection  be 

abetnct  Action!  Th.  V*, 

^fetfST4,!?~Sr*  »"F'-n  SfJSKS  &5i 

whatever  is,  is  under  tlie  immense  \a  >  l  t  ver  takes  place 

dies,  is  born  and  dies  within  its  dawn  lias 

in  it  takes  place  accoidmg  t  ^  -  mornin0*  never 

never  failed  to  appear  at  her  appointed  place  ui  tne  uio^  ^ 

immortals  directed  by  a  God,  absorbing  each  otner  s  ants,  lh 
ferGle  sister^  do  not' clash  with  one  another  ;  they  never  stop  di* 
Srbffom  but  alike  in  spirit.  Thus  run  the  days  with  their 
suns  the  nights  with  their  stars,  season  following  season.  The  s  ^ 
las  always^  regular  course  ushered  in  by  turn  day  an^the  inghT 

The  moon  has  always  In  up  at  the  fixed  hou..  .  j  always 

known  where  they  should  go  during  the  day.  The  mere  hav e  an  a. 

flowed  into  the  one  ocean  without  making  it  full-  .  d 

This  universal  order  is  either  the  motion  ot  tU  neavc  n  . 

action  of  the  God  of  heaven,  according  as  we  tmnk  "f  the  bo  ly  r  ^ 
soul,  and  view  in  the  heavens  the  thing  or  the  Go  l  Tims  n  the 
Rio*- Veda  to  say  “everything  is  ill  Vanina  that  1.^  +1 1 

heavens *'■ _ and  to  say  “‘everything  is  through  \  aruna  uiat  \ 

“through  the  heaven  God  are  one  and  the  same  thing  :  and  n 

these  formulae  of  the  Veda,  so  clear  in  their  £ 

ever  found  side  bv  side  with  unconscious  pantheism,  01  a  lucii  1 
onlv  an  expression.  “  The  three  heavens  and  the  three  earths  re^m 

Varuna,”  savs  a  poet,  and  immediately  afterwards, 

tr,  Tt  is  the  skilful  king  Varuna  who  makes  this  golden 

^hnmin  heaven  ’’  The  .find  which  wliistles  in  tiie  atmosphere 

*  Q'  ]vlek.  “  Einleitung  in  die  Slavische  Literatur-G^sckichie . 
t  “Ormazd  et  Ahriman,”  §§  62,  sq.  • 
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is  liis  breath,  and  all  that  exists  from  one  world  to  the  other  was 
created  bv  him.  “  From  the  kins:  Vanina  come  this  earth  below,  and 
yonder  heaven,  too,  these  two  worlds  wit  a  remote  limits  ;  the  two 
seas  are  the  belly  of  Vanina,  and  he  rests  also  even  in  the  small  pool 


of  water.” 


This  pantheistic  theism,  which  makes  no  clear  distinction  between 
the  God  of  heaven  and  the  universe  over  which  he  rules,  or  which  is 
comprised  in  him,  penetrates  Jupiter  as  well  as  Vanina.  The  Latin 
poets  offer  the  equivalent  of  the  vacillating  formulae  of  Vc-dism. 
“  The  mortals,”  savs  Lucretius,  explaining  the  origin  of  the  idea  of 
God,  “  the  mortals  saw  the  regular  motions  of  the  heavens  and  the 
various  seasons  of  the  year  succeed  each  other  in  a  fixed  order,  with¬ 


out  being  able  to  discover  the  causes.  They  had,  therefore,  no  ether 
alternative  than  to  attribute  all  to  the  gods,  who  made  everything  go 
according  to  their  will,  and  it  was  in  the  sky  that  they  placed  the  seat 
and  domain  of  the  gods,  because  it  is  there  that  may  be  seen  revolve 
the  night  and  the  noon,  the  day  and  the  gloomy  planets  of  the  night  ; 
the  nocturnal  lights  wandering  in  the  sky,  and  the  living  flames,  the 
clouds,  the  sun,  the  rain,  the  snow,  the-  winds,  the  thunderbolts,  the 
hail,  the  sudden  convulsions,  and  the  great  threatening  rumbling.”* 
This  view  of  the  heavens  as  the  universal  centre  of  the  movements 
of  Nature  might  just  as  well  have  led  to  pantheism  as  to  theism. 
The  line  of  the  poet  :  “  Jupiter  est  quodcunque  vides,  quocunque 
moveris” — ‘‘Junker  is  everything  that  thou  seest,  everywhere  that 
thou  movest  ” — does  not  refer  only  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  metaphysi¬ 
cians  of  the  Porch  ;  it  also  expresses  one  of  the  aspects  of  the  Jupiter 
of  primitive  mythology.  It  was  not  by  a  devia  ion  from  his  earlier 
nature  that  Zeus  was  confounded  with  Pan  ;  he  was  Pan  by  Lirth  ; 
and  if  the  epopee  and  the  drama  show  us  only  a  personal  Zeus,  it  is 
because  by  their  very  nature  they  could  and  should  see  him  only 
under  this  aspect,  and  had  nothing  to  obtain  from  the  impersonal 
Zeus,  although  in  th  s  form  he  was  as  old  as  in  the  other.  And  the 
Ornhic  theologian  is  not  quite  unfaithful  to  the  earlier  tradition  of 
religion,  when  he  sings  of  the  universal  Zeus  : 


“  Zeus  was  the  first.  Zeus  is  the  last,  Zeus  the  thunderer: 

Zeus  is  the  head,  Zeus  is  the  middle:  it  is  by  Zeus  that  all  things  are  made; 
Zeus  is  the  male,  Zeus  is  the  immortal  female; 

Zeus  is  the  base  of  both  the  earth  and  the  starrjr  sky; 


*  Praeterea,  coeli  rationed  ordine  certo 
Et  varia  annorum  c*  rnebant  tempora  vorti ; 

Nec  poteraut  quibus  id  fieret  cognoscere  causis. 

Ergo* perfugium  sibi  habebant  omnia  Diveis 
Traders,  et  ollorum  nutu  facere  omnia  fiecti. 

In  coeloque  Deum  sedes  et  templa  Learn nt, 

Per  coelum  vcivi  quia  nox  et  luna  videtur, 

Luna,  dies,  et  nox  et  noctis  signa  severa, 

Noctivagaeque  faces  coeli,  flammaeque  volantes, 

Nubila.  sol,  imbres,  nix,  ventei,  fulmina,  grando, 

Et  rapidei  fermitus,  et  murraura  magna  minarum. — v.  1137. 
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Zeus  is  the  breath  of  the  winds,  Zeus  is  the  jet  of  the  unconquerable  flame; 

Zeus  is  the  root  of  the  sea,  Zeus  is  the  sun  and  the  moon.  •  •  • 

The  whoie  of  this  universe  is  stretched  out  within  the  great  body  of  Zeus- 

In  tlie  same  manner,  although  Persia  has  in  general  preset  \ed  tlu 
personality  of  her  Supreme  god,  yet  she  suffers  him,  especially  in  the 
sects,  to  become  confounded  with  the  Infinity  of  matter  thiougu 
which  he  first  revealed  himself  to  the  mind  of  his  worshippers.  After 
ha  vino-  invoked  the  heavens  as  the  hody  of  Aliura  Mazda,  the  most 
beautiful  of  bodies,  she  placed  above  Aliura  himself,  and  before  him, 
the  luminous  space,  where  he  manifests  himself — what  the  theolo¬ 
gians  called  “the  Infinite  light” — and  then,  b\  a  new  and  liighei 
abstraction,  declared  Space*  to  have  been  at  the  beginning  ol  the 
world.  Between  this  wholly  metaphysical  principle  and  the  natural  ¬ 
istic  principle  of  the  primitive  religion,  there  is  onl\  the  distance  of 
two  abstractions  :  Space  is  only  the  bare  form  of  the  luminous  Ig¬ 
nite,  and  the  luminous  Infinite,  again,  is  an  abstraction  from  the  infi¬ 
nite  and  luminous  sky,  which  was  identical  with  Aliura. 

Thus,  accordingly  as  the  heavens  were  considered  as  the  seat  or  as 
the  cause  of  things,  the  god  of  the  heavens  became  the  matter  ol  the 
world  or  the  demiurge  of  the  world.  From  the  period  of  Ar\au 
unity,  he  was  without  doubt  the  one  and  the  other  in  turn  ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  theistic  conception 'was  more  clearly  defined  than 
the  other,  as  it  is  so  in  the  derived  mythologies  ;  it  lias,  besides, 
deeper  roots  in  the .  human  heart  and  human  nature,  which  in  every 
movement  and  in  every  phenomenon  sees  a  Living  Cause,  a  Person¬ 
ality. 

This  god  of  the  heavens,  having  organized  the  world,  is  all  wisdom  ; 
he  is  the  skilled  artisan  who  has  regulated  the  motion  of  the  worlds. 
His  wisdom  is  infinite,  for  of  all  those  mysteries  which  man  tries  in 
vain  to  fathom  he  has  the  key,  he  is  the  author.  But  it  is  not  only  as 
the  Creator  of  the  world  that  he  is  omniscient :  he  knows  all  things, 
because,  being  all  light,  he  sees  all  things.  In  the  naturalistic  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  Aryans,  to  see  and  to  know,  light  and  knowledge,  eye 
and  thought,  are  synonomous  terms.  With  the  Hindoos,  Varuna  is 
omniscient  because  lie  is  the  Infinite  light ;  because  tlie  sun  is  his 
eye  ;  because  from  the  height  of  his  palace,  with  its  phial’s  of  red 
brass,  his  white  looks  command  the  world  ;  because  under  the  golden 
mantfe  that  covers  him,  his  thousands,  his  myriads  of  spies,  active 
and  untiring  agents,  sunbeams  during  the  day,  stars  during  the  night, 
search  out  for  him  all  that  which  exists  from  one  world  to  the  other, 
with  eyes  that  never  sleep,  never  blink.  And  in  the  same  way,  if 
Zeus  is  the  all-seeing,  the  ttchjott/ttj'c,  it  is  because  his  eye  is  the  sun, 
this  universal  witness,  the  infallible  spy  of  both  gods  and  men  (ftefiv 
CKuTrbv  ?jde  k cil  dvdp&v).  The  light  knows  the  truth,  it  is  all  truth  ; 


*  In  other  systems,  having  regard  to  the  eternity,  of  the  God  and  no  longer  to  liis 
immensity,  boundless  Time  became  the  first  principle  (Zarvan  Arkarana). 
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truth  is  the  great  virtue  which  the  god  of  heaven  claims  ;  and  lying 
is  the  great  crime  which  he  punishes.  In  Homer,  the  Greek  taking 
an  oath  raises  his  eves  towards  the  expanse  of  heaven,  and  calls  Zeus 
and  the  sun  to  witness  ;  in  Persia,  the  god  of  heaven  resembles  in 
body  the  light,  and  in  soul  the  truth  :  Aryan  morality  came  down 
from  heaven  in  a  ray  of  light. 

*  o 


HIS  DESTINY. 


Thus,  the  Indo-European  religion  knew  a  supreme  God,  and  this 
God  was  the  God  of  the  heavens.  He  has  organized  the  world  and 
rules  it,  because,  as  he  is  the  heaven,  all  is  in  him,  and  all  passes 
within  him,  according  to  his  law  ;  he  is  omniscient  and  moral,  be¬ 
cause,  being  luminous,  he  sees  all  things  and  all  hearts. 

This  God  was  named  by  the  various  names  of  the  skv — Dvaus, 
Varana,  Svar,  which,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  thought, 
described  either  the  object  or  the  person,  the  heavens  or  the  God 
Later  on,  each  language  made  a  choice,  and  fixed  the  proper  name  of 
the  God  on  one  of  these  words  ;  bv  which  its  ancient  value  as  a  com- 
mon  noun  was  lost  or  rendered  doubtful  :  thus,  in  Greek,  Dyaus  be¬ 
came  the  name  of  the  heaven-god  (Zeus)  and  Varana  (Qupavor)  was  the 
name  of  the  heavens  as  a  thing  •  in  Sanscrit,  Dyaus  or  Scar  was  the 
material  heavens  ;  the  heaven-god  was  Varana  (later  changed  into 
Varana)  ;  the  Slavs  fi  ted  on  the  word  Svar  by  means  of  a  derivative, 
Svarogu,  the  idea  of  the  celestial  god  ;  the  Romans  made  the  same 
choice  as  the  Greeks  with  their  Jup-piter,  and  set  aside  the  other 
names  of  the  heavens  ;  lastly,  Persia  described  the  god  by  one  of  his 
abstract  epithets,  the  Lord,  Ahura,  and  obliterated  the  external  traces 
of  his  former  naturalistic  character. 

This  god,  who  reigned  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  religion 
of  Arvan  unity,  was  carried  awav,  with  the  various  religions  which 
sprang  up  from  it,  to  the  various  regions  where  chance  brought  the 
Aryan  migrations.  Of  the  five  religions  over  which  he  ruled,  three 
remained  faithful  to  him  to  the  last,  and  onlv  forsook  him  at  the  mo* 

X. 


ment.  when  they  themselves  perished  ; — they  are  those  of  the  Greeks, 
of  the  Romans,  and  of  the  Slavs,  with  whom  Zeus,  Juppiter,  and 
Svarogu  preserved  the  titles  and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  god  of  the 
Aryans,  as  long  as  the  national  religion  lasted.  They  succumbed  to 
Christ;  “  Heaven-father  ”  gave  way  to  the  “Father  who  is  in 


Heaven.” 


India,  on  the  contrary,  very  soon  forgot  that  god  for  whose  origin 
and  formation,  however,  she  accounts  much  better  than  any  other 
Aryan  religion  does  ;  and  it  was  not  a  foreign  god  who  dethroned  him 
— a  god  from  without — but  a  native  god,  a  god  of  his  own  family, 
Indra,  the  hero  of  the  tempest. 

In  fact,  the  supreme  god  of  the  Aryans  was  not  a  god  of  unity ; 
the  Asura,  the  Lord,  was  not  the  Lord  in  the  same-  sense  as  Adonai. 
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There  were  by  the  side  of  him,  within  himself,  a  number  of  gods, 
acting  of  their  own  accord,  and  often  of  independent  origin.  The 
wind,  the  rain,  the  thunder  ;  the  fire  under  its  three  forms— the  sun 
in  the  heavens,  the  lightning  in  the  cloud,  the  terrestrial  lire  on  the 
altar  ;  the  prayer  under  its  two  forms— the  human  prayer  which  ascends 
from  the  altar  to  heaven,  and  the  heavenly  prayer  which  resounds  in 
the  din  of  the  storm,  on  the  lips  of  a  divine  priest,  and  descends  from 
the  heights  with  the  torrents  of  libations  poured  from  the  cup  of 
heaven,  all  the  forces  of  nature,  both  concrete  and  abstract,  appealing 
at  once  to  the  eye  and  to  the  imagination  of  man,  were  instantly 
deilied.  If  the  god  of  the  heavens,  greater  in  time  and  space,  always 
present  and  everywhere  present,  easily  rose  to  the  supreme  raid/,  car¬ 
ried  there  by  his  double  Infinity,  yet  others,  with  a  less  continuous, 
but  more  dramatic  action,  revealing  themselves  by  sudden,  unex¬ 
pected  events,  maintained  their  ancient  independence,  and  religious 

%  ,  i  ,  -i  •  •  n  i  l  i  •  _  r 


-jlipses  his  majestic  rival  by  the  din  of  his  resounding  splendour. 

lie  is  the  favourite  hero  of  the  Vedic  Rishis  ;  they  do  not  tire  of  tell¬ 
ing  how  he  strikes  with  his  bolt  the  serpent  of  the  cloud,  which  en¬ 
folds  the  light  and  the  waters ;  how  be  shatters  the  cavern  of  Cam 
bara.  how  he  delivers  the  captive  Auroras  and  cows,  who  will  shed 
torrents  of  light  and  milk  on  the  earth.  It  is  he  who  makes  the  sun 


the  empire  with  him  ;  at  last  he  mounts  above  him,  and  becomes  the 


Universal  King  : — - 

“He,  who,  as  soon  as  lie  was  born,  a  god  of  thought,  lias  surpass  d  :  he  gods  by 
the  power  of  his  intellect,  he  whose  trembling  made  tne  t^o  worms  quaxe  b  the 
power  of  his  strength — O  man,  it  is  Itidra  !”  ^  ,  . 

“He  who  has  firmly  established  the  tottering  earth  and  arrested  the  quivering 
mountains ;  he,  who  has  fixed  the  extent  of  the  wide-stretching  atrao.sp.iere,  and 
who  has  propped  up  the  sky,—  O  man,  it  is  Indra  !  .  , 

“Re,  who,  after  slaying  the  serpent,  unpenned  toe  seven  rivers ;  who  broug.it 
forth  the  cows  from  their  hiding-place  in  the  cavern  ;  he,  who,  by  the  Clashing  of 
the  two  stones,  has  engendered  Agni,— O  mail,  it  is  Indra  1 

“Hew'ho  made  all  these  great  things  ;  he,  who  struck  down  the  demon  race, 
driving  it  to  concealment;  he,  who,  like  a  fortunate  gamester  who  v  ms  at  play, 
carries3 off  the  wealth  of  the  impious,  — O  man,  it  is  Indra.  .  .  . 

“Ht‘  who  raves  life  to  both  rich  and  poor,  and  to  toe  priest  ins  singer  who  im¬ 
plores  him  ;  the  god  with  beautiful  lips  ;  the  protecting  god  who  brings  the  stones 

together  to  press  out  the  soma.— O  man,  it  is  Indra  l 

“He  who  has  in  his  hands  the  herds  of  horses  and  cows,  the  cities  and  t  ic 
chariots  of  war  ;  he,  who  has  created  the  Sun  and  the  dawn  ;  he,  who  n.ks  tje 

waters, — O  man,  it  is  Indra !  .  ,  ... 

“  He  who  is  invoked  by  the  two  contending  armies,  by  the  enemies  facing  each 
other,  either  triumphant  or  beaten  ;  he,  whom,  when  they  meet  in  the  struggle  on 
the  same  chariot,  during  tne onslaught,  they  invoke  against  each  other,  *0  man,  it 
is  Indra  ! 
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"  He,  who  discovered  Cambara  in  the  mountains  where  he  had  been  hidden  forty 
years  :  he,  who  killed  the  serpent  in  his  full  strength,  who  struck  him  dead  on  the 
oody  of  Danu,* — O  man,  it  is  Indra  ! 

"Heaven  and  earth  bow  down  before  him  ;  when  he  shakes,  the  mountains  trem¬ 
ble  ;  the  drinker  of  soma  look  at  him  ,  bearing  the  bolt  in  his  arm,  the  bolt  in  his 
hand,— O  man,  it  is  indra  i 1; 


But  the  usurper  does  not  enjoy  his  triumph  long  ;  in  the  heat  of 
his  victory  he  is  already  stung  to  the  heart,  mortally  wounded  by  a 
new  and  mystic  power  which  is  growing  at  his  side,  the  power  of 
prayer,  of  sacrifice,  of  worship,  of  Brahma ,  whose  reign  begins  to 
dawn  towards  the  end  of  the  Vedic  period,  and  which  is  still  in  exis¬ 
tence 

What  Indra  did  in  India  during  an  historical  period,  Perkun  and 
Odin  did  in  a  prehistoncal  period,  the  one  among  the  Lithunians,  the 
other  among  the  Germans.  Perkun  and  Odin  are  the  Indras  of  these 
two  nations,  and  have  each  dethroned  the  god  of  the  heavens.  Per¬ 
kun  was  the  god  of  the  thunder  with  the  Lithunian  pagans,  and  one- 
can  recognize  in  him  a  twin  brother  of  the  Hindoo  Parjonya ,  one  of 
the  forms  of  the  god  of  the  storm  in  Vedic  mythology.  This  king  of 
the  Lithunian  Pantheon  is  a  king  of  recent  date ;  what  proves  it  is 
that  the  Slavs,  so  closely  related  to  the  Lithunians  in  their  beliefs, 
as  well  as  in  their  language,  and  who  also  knew  the  god  Perkun,  have 
still  as  their  Supreme  god  the  Supreme  god  of  the  ancient  Aryan  re¬ 
ligion  the  god  of  the  heavens,  Svarogu. 

The  same  revolution  took  place  in  Genu  any,  but  in  a  more  remote 
period  The  god  of  the  heavens  has  vanished  ;  he  is  replaced  by  the 
god  of  the  stormy  atmosphere,  Odm,  or  Wuotan,  the'  Vata  of  India, 
the  warrior  god  who  is  heard  in  the  din  of  the  tempest,  leading  his 
dishevelled  bands  of  warriors,  or  letting  loose  on  a  celestird  quarry 
the  howling  packs  of  the  wild  chase. 

Thus  did  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Slavs  allow  their  god  to 
be  vanquished  by  a  foreign  god  ;  the  Germans,  the  Lithuanians,  and 
the  Hindoos  thems  rives  forsook  him  for  an  inferior  creation.  Only 
in  one  single  nation  he  finds  worshippers  faithful  to  the  last.  They 
are  not  numerous,  but  thev  have  not  a  lowed  their  belief  to  be  en- 
crouched  upon  either  by  time  or  by  man.  We  mean  the  few  thou¬ 
sands  of  -Ghebers  or  Par -is,  who,  during  the  great  political  and  re¬ 
ligious  shipwreck  of  Persia,  fleeing  before  the  victorious  sword  of  the 
Prophet,  kept  from  Islam  the  treasure  of  their  old  belief,  and  who  to 
this  day,  in  the  year  1879  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  fire  temples  in 
Bombay,  offer  up  sacrifices  to  the  very  same  god  who  was  sung  by 
the  unknown  ancestors  of  the  Arvan  race  at  a  time  which  eludes  the 

t' 

grasp  of  history. 

James  Dakmestetee,  in  Contemporary  Review. 


*  His  mother. 
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It  is  *  here  proposed,  in  sequence  to  two  Essays  contributed  to  this 
Review  some  time  since,  on  the  Eucharist  and  on  Absolution,  to  add 
another  on  Baptism.  The  subject  is  one  which  is  full  of  antiquarian 
interest,  and  it  also  suggests  many  instructive  reflections  on  Christian 
theology  and  practice.  It  is  in  ended  to  consider  what  was  its  origi¬ 
nal  form  in  early  times,  and  what  is  the  inner  meaning  which  has 
more  or  less  survived  all  the  changes  through  which  it  has  passed,  as 
well  as  the  lessons  suggested  by  those  changes. 

What,  then,  was  Baptism  in  the  Apostolic  age?*  It  coincided 
with  the  greatest  religious  change  which  the  world  had  yet  witnessed. 
Multitudes  of  men  and  women  were  seized  with  one  common  impulse, 
and  abandoned  by  the  irresistible  conviction  of  a  day.  an  hour,  a  mo¬ 
ment,  their  former  habits,  friends,  associates,  to  be  enrolled  in  a  new 
society  under  the  banner  of  a  new  faith.  That  new  society  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  society  of  “brothers  ;  ”  bound  by  ties  closer  than  any 
earthly  brotherhood— filled  with  life  and  energy  such  as  fall  to  the 
lot  of  none  but  the  most  ardent  enthusiasts,  yet  tempered  by  a  mod¬ 
eration,  a  wisdom,  and  a  holiness  such  as  enthusiasts  haT>e  laiel}  pos¬ 
sessed.  It  was  moreover  a  society,  swayed  by  the  presence  of  men 
whose  words  even  now  cause  the  heart  to  burn,  and  by  the  recent 
recollections  of  One,  whom  “  not  seeing  they  loved  with  love  unspeak¬ 
able.  ”  Into  this  society  they  passed  by  an  act  as  natural  as  it  was  ex¬ 
pressive.  The  plunge  into  the  bath  of  purification,  long  known 
among  the  Jewish  nation  as  the  symbol  of  a  change  of  life,  wTas  still 
retained  as  the  pledge  of  entrance  into  this  new  and  universal  com¬ 
munion— retained  under  the  sanction  of  Him,  into  whose  name  they 
were  by  that  solemn  rite  “  baptised.”  In  that  early  age  the  scene  of 
the  transaction  was  either  some  deep  wayside  spring  or  well,  as  for 
the  Ethiopian,  or  sonle  rushing  river,  as  the  Jordan,  or  some  vast 
reservoir,  as  at  Jericho  or  Jerusalem,  whither,  as  in  the  Baths  of  Car- 
acalla  at  Rome,  the  whole  population  resorted  for  swimming  or  wash¬ 
ing.  The  water  in  those  Eastern  regions,  so  doubly  significant  of  all 
that  was  pure  and  refreshing,  closed  over  the  heads  of  the  converts, 
and  they  rose  into  the  light  of  heaven,  new  and  altered  beings.  It 
was  natural  that  on  such  an  act  were  lavished  all  the  figures  which 


*  The  substance  of  some  of  the  paragraphs  here,  and  in  page  693,  is  taken  from 
an  Essay  on  the  Gorham  Controversy,  published  in  Essays  on  Church  and  State, 
&c. 
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language  could  furnisli  to  express  the  mighty  change:  “  Regeneration,” 
“  Illumination,”  “  Burial,”  “Resurrection,”  “A  new  creation, '  “  For 
giveness  of  sins,”  “  Salvation.”  Well  might  the  Apostle  say,  “  Baptism 
doth  not  even  now  save  us,”  even  had  lie  left  his  statement  in  its  un¬ 
restricted  strength  to  express  what  in  that  age  no  one  could  misunder 
stand.  But  no  less  well  was  he  led  to  add,  as  if  with  a  prescience  of  com¬ 
ing  evils,  “  Not  .the  putting  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but — the  an¬ 
swer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God.”  * * * §  « 

Such  was  the  Apostolic  Baptism.  We  are  able  in  detail  to  track  its 
history  through  the  next  three  centuries.  The  rite  was,  indeed,  still 
in  great  measure  what  in  its  origin  it  had  been  almost  universally,  the 
great  change  from  darkness  to  light,  from  evil  to  good  ;  the  “second 
birth”  of  men  from  the  corrupt  society  of  the  dying  Roman  Empire 
into  the  purifying  and  elevating  influence  of  the  living  Christian 
Church,  f  Nay,  in  some  respects  the  deep  moral  responsibility  of  the 
act  must  have  been  impressed  upon  the  converts  by  the  severe,  some¬ 
times  the  life-long,  preparation  for  the  final  pledge,  even  more  than 
by  the  sudden  and  almost  instantaneous  transition  which  characterized 
the  Baptism  of  the  Apostolic  age.  But  gradually  the  consciousness 
of  this  “  answer  of  the  good  conscience  towards  God  ”  was  lost  in  the 
stress  laid  with  greater  and  greater  emphasis  on  the  “  putting  away 
the  filth  of  the  liesh.”  Let  us  conceive  ourselves  present  at  those  ex¬ 
traordinary  scenes,  to  which  no  existing  ritual  of  any  European 
Church  oilers  any  likeness. 

There  was,  as  a  general  rule,  but  one  baptistery  |  in  each  city,  and 
such  baptisteries  were  apart  from  the  churches.  There-  was  hut  one 
time  of  the  rear  when  the  rite  was  administered — namely,  between 
Easter  and  Pentecost.  There  was  but  one  personage  who  could 
administer  it — the  presiding  officer  of  the  community,  the  Bishop. 
There  was  but  one  hour  for  the  ceremony  ;  it  was  midnight.  The 
torches  flared  through  the  dark  hall  as  the  troops  of  converts  flocked 
in.  The  baptistery  §  consisted  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  chamber. 
In  the  outer  chamber  stood  the  candidates  for  baptism,  stripped  to 
their  shirts  ;  and,  turning  to  the  west  as  the  region  of  sunset, 
they  stretched  forth  their  hands  through  the  dimly  lit  church,  as  in  a 
defiant  attitude  towards  the  Evil  Spirit  of  Darkness,  and,  speaking  to 
him  by  name,  said  :  “I  renounce  thee,  Satan,  and  all  thy  works,  and 


*  1  Pet.  hi.  21. 

t  As  a  general  rule,  In  t  e  writings  of  the  later  Fathers,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  word  which  we  traasla  e,  “Regeneration,1  is  used  exclusively  for  Baptism,  But 
it  is  equally  certain  that  in  the  earlier  Fathers  it  is  used  for  Repentance,  or,  as  we 
should  now  say,  Conversion .  See  Clem,  Rom.  i.  9  Justin.  Dial,  in  Tryph.  p.  231, 
B.  i).  Clemens  Alex,  (apud  Eus.  12.  E.  iii.  23),  Strom,  lib.  ii.  8,  425,  A. 

i  At  Rome  there  was  more  than  one. 

§  In  the  most  beautiful  baptistery  in  the  world,  at  Pisa  baptisms  even  in  the 
Middle  Ages  only  took  place  on  the  two  days  of  the  Nativity  and  the  Decollation  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  the  nobles  stood  in  the  galleries  to  witness  the  ceremony. 
See  Dr.  S  _ itli’s  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities ,  i.  pp.  150,  161.  _ _ 
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all  thv  pomp,  and  all  thy  service  ”  Then  they  turned,  like  a  regi 
ment' facing  right  round  to  the  east,  and  repeated,  in  a  form  more  or 
less  long,  the  belief  in  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  which 
has  grown  up  into  the  Apostles’  Creed  in  the  W  est,  and  the  Aicene 
Creed  in  the  East.  They  then  advanced  into  the  inner  chamber. 
Before  them  yawned  the  deep  pool  or  reservoir,  and  standing  bv  the 
deacon,  or  deaconess,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  arrange  that  all  should 
t)e  done  with,  decencv,  the  whole  troop  undressed  completely  as  il  foi 
a  bath,  and  stood  up  *  naked,  before  the  Bishop,  who  put  to  each  the 
questions,  to  which  the  answer  w'as  returned  in  a  loud  and  distinct 
voice,  as  of  those  who  knew  what  they  had  undertaken. 

•Both  before  and  after  the  immersion  their  hare  limbs  were  rubbed 
with  oil  from  head  to  foot  ;f  they  were  then  clothed  in  white  gowns, 
and  received,  as  token  of  the  kindly  feeling  of  their  new  brotherhood 
the  kiss  of  peace,  and  a  taste  of  honey  and  milk  ;  and  they  expressed 
their  new  faith  by  using  for  the  first  time  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

These  are  the  outer  forms  of  which,  in  tne  W  estern  Churches,  al¬ 
most  every  particular  is  altered  even  in  the  most  material  pomt.->. 
Immersion  has  become  the  exception  and  not  the  mle.  Adult  bap- 
tism,  as  well  as  immersion,  exists  only  amongst  the  Baptists.  liu 
dramatic  action  of  the  scene  is  lost.  The  anointing,  like  the  bath,  is 
reduced  to  a  few  drops  of  oil  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  in  the  Pro 
testant  churches  lias  entirely  disappeared.  What  once  could  only  be 
administered  by  Bishops  is  now  administered  by  every  clergyman, 
and  throughout  the  Roman  Church  by  laymen  and  even  bv  women. 
What  is  proposed  then  to  he  asked  is,  first,  what  is  the  residue  of  the 
meaning  of  Baptism  which  has  survived,  and  what  we  may  learn 
from  iCand  from  the  changes  through  which  it  has  passed. 

I.  As  the'Lord’s  Supper  was  founded  on  the  Paschal  Feast,  and  on 
the*  parting  social  meal,  so  Baptism  was  founded  on  the  Jewish — we 
m.av  sav  the  Oriental — custom.^  which,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  regards  ablution,  cleansing  of  the  hands,  the  face,  and  the  pel 
son  at  once  as  a  means  of  health  and  as  a  sign  of  purity.  Ileie  <.  s 
elsewhere  the  Founder  of  Christianity  chose  rather  to  sanctify  and 
elevate  what  already  existed  than  to  create  and  invent  a  new  form  for 
Himself.  Baptism  is  the  oldest  ceremonial  ordinance  that  Christian^ 
ity  possesses  ;  it  is  the  onlyr  one  which  is  inherited  from  Judaism  !  w 
is  thus  interesting  as  the  only  ordinance  of  the  Christian  Church 
which  equally  belonged  to  the  "merciful  Jesus  and  the  austere  John. 
Out  of  all  the  manifold  religious  practices  of  the  ancient  lave — sacn 
fices,  offerings,  temple,  tabernacle,  scapegoat,  sacred  vestments,  sacred 
trumpets — He  chose  this  one  alone  ;  the  most  homely’-,  the  most  uni 
versal,  the  most  innocent  of  all.  He  might  have  chosen  the  peculiar 


*  Bingham,  xi.  ii.  §  1,  2. 
t  Ibid.  xi.  9,  §  3,  4}  ;  xii.  1,  4. 
anoint j  g  were  partial. 


Possibly  after  immersion  the  undressing  and  the 
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Nazarite  custom  of  the  long  tresses  and  the  rigid  abstinence  by  which 

Samson  and  Samuel  and  John  had  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 

Lord.  He  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  might  have  continued  the 

strange,  painful,  barbarous  rite  of  circumcision.  He,  or  at  least  Ilis 

Apostles,  rejected  it  altogether.  He  might  have  chosen  some  elabor 

ate  ceremonial  like  the  initiation  into  the  old  Egyptian  and  Grecian 

mysteries.  He  chose  instead  what  everv  one  could  understand.  He 
•  • 

took  what,  at  least  in  Eastern  and  Southern  countries,  was  the  most 
delightful,  the  most  ordinary,  the  most  salutary,  of  social  observ¬ 
ances. 

1.  By  choosing  water  and  the  use  of  the  bath,  Tie  indicated  one  chief 
characteristic  of  the  Christian  religion.  Whatever  else  the  Christian 


was  to  be.  Baptism-- 


-the 


use  of  water — showed  that  he  was  to  be 


clean  and  pure,  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit ;  clean  even  in  body. 

Cleanliness  is  a  duty  which  some  of  the  monastic  communities  of 

* 

Christendom  have  despised,  and  some  have  even  treated  as  a  crime. 
But  such  was  not  the  mind  of  Him  who  chose  the  washing  with  water 
for  the  prime  ordinance  of  His  followers.  ‘  ‘  Wash  and  be  clean  ”  was 
the  prophet's  admonition  of  old  to  the  Syrian  whom  he  sent  to  bathe 
in  the  river  Jordan.  It  was  the  text  of  the  only  sermon  by  which  a 

V  V 

well-known  geologist  of  this  country  was  known  to  his  generation. 

4  ‘  Cleanliness  next  t  >  godliness"  was  the  maxim  of  the  great  religious 
prophet  of  England  in  the  last  century,  John  Wesley.  Every  time' 
that  we  see  the  drops  of  water  poured  over  the  face  in  Baptism,  they 
are  signs  to  us  of  the  cleanly  habits  which  our  Master  prized  when 
He  founded  the  rite  of  Baptism,  and  when,  by  His  own  Baptism  in 
the  sweet  soft  stream  of  the  rapid  Jordan,  He  blessed  the  element  of 
water  for  use  as  the  best  and  choicest  of  God’s  natural  gifts  to  man  in 
his  thirstv,  wearv,  wav  worn  passage  through  the  dust  and  heat  of  the 

world.  But  the  cleanness  of  the  bodv  was  in  this  ordinance  meant  to 

•/ 

indicate  yet  more  strongly  the  perfect  cleanness,  the  unsullied  purity 
of  the  soul ;  or,  as  the  English  Baptismal  Service  quaintly  expresses 
it,  the  mvstieal  washing  away  of  sin — that  is,  the  washing,  cleansing 
process  that  effaces  tbe  dark  spots  of  selfishness  and  passion  in  the 
human  character,  in  which,  bv  nature  and  bv  habit,  thev  bave  been 
so  deeply  ingrained.  “Associate  the  idea  of  sin  with  the  idea  of 
dirt "  was  a  homely  maxim  of  ITeble.  It  indicates  also  that  as  the 
Christian  heart  must  be  bathed  in  an  atmosphere  of  purity,  so  the 
Christian  mind  must  be  bathed  in  an  atmosphere  of  truth,  of  love  of 
truth,  of  perfect  truthfulness,  of  transparent  veracity  and  sincerity. 
What  filthy,  indecent  talk  or  action  is  to  the  heart  and  affections,  that 


*  This  is  the  meaning;  of  the  frequent  reference  to  “  wate  •  ”  in  St.  John’s  writings. 
As  in  John  vi.  54,  thep  rases  “  eating  ”  and  “  drinking,”  “  flesh  and  blood,’  refer  to 
the  spiritual  nourishment  of  w_  ich  the  Eucharist,  never  mentioned  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  was  the  outward  expres  - ion,  so  in  John  iii.  5,  the  word  “water”  refers  to  the 
moral  purity  symbolized  by  Baptism,  which  in  like  manner  (as  a  universal  institu¬ 
tion)  is  never  mentioned  inkhe  Gospel. 
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a  lie  however  white,  a  fraud  however  pious,  is  to  the  mind  and  con¬ 
science.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  said  by  his  friends  to  have  had  the 
whitest  soul  that  they  ever  knew.  That  is  the  likeness  of  a  in  y 
Christian  soul  as  indicated  by  the  old  baptismal  washing  :  the  >\lu  e- 
ness  of  purity  the  clearness,  and  transparency  of  truth.  * * * § 

There  was" one  form  of  this  idea  which  continued  tar  dow  n  into  the 
Middle  Aires,  long  after  it  had  been  dissocia  ed  from  Baptism,  but 
which  maybe  given  as  an  illustration  of  the  same  idea  represented  j> 
the  same  form.  The  order  of  knighthood  in  England,  of  wlnJi  tu  > 
bann  rs  liang  in  King  Henry  the  Seventh’s.  Chapel,  m  AN  estminsaer 
Abbey,  and  which  is  distinguished  from  ah  the  other  orders  as  the 
“  most  honourable,”  is  called  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  \\  nv  is  this  . 
It  is  because  in  the  early  days  of  chivalry  the  knights,  loose  who  w  ere 
enlisted  in  defence  of  right  against  wrong,  truth  against  falsehood 
honour  against  dishonour,  on  the  evening  before  they  were  admitted 
to  the  Order,  were  laid  in  a  bath  f  and  thoroughly  washed,  in  order 
to  show  how  bright  and  pure  ought  to  be  the  lives  oi  those  who  en- 
n-ao-e  in  noble  enterprises.  Sir  Galahad,  amongst  King  Arthurs 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  is  the  type  at  once  of  a  true  ancient 
Knight  of  the  Bath  and  of  a  true  Apostolic  Christian. 

Mv  goed  binds  carves  the  he  1ms  of  m  n, 

My  toug-i  lance  thrustetli  sure : 

My  strength  is  as  the  strength,  of  ten, 

Because  my  he  rt  is  pure. 

o  This  leads  us  to  the  second  characteristic  of  the  act  of  Baptism. 

Baptism”  was  not  only  a  bath  but  a  plu  ge  an  entire  submersion 
in  the  deep  water,  a  leap  as  into  the  rolling  sea.  or  the  rushing  11Nv'l» 
where  for  the  moment  the  waves  close  over  tne  bather  s  ii-.au,  and 
he  emerges  again  as  from  a  momentary  grave  ;  or  it  w  as  the  shock 
of  a  shower-bath— the  rush  of  water  passed  over  the  whole  person 
from  capacious  vessels,  so  as  to  wrap  the  recipient  as  within  the  veil 
of  a  splashing  cataract.  \  This  was  part  of  the  ceremony  on  which 
the  Apostle  laid  so  much  stress.  It  seemed  to  them  liwe  tne  burial  pi 
the  old  former  self  and  the  rising  up  again  of  the  new  self.  Bo  Bt. 
Paul  compared  it  to  the  Israelites  passing  through  the  roaring  waves 
of  the  Red.  Sea,  and  St.  Peter  to  the  passing  through  the  deep  waters 
of  the  flood.  “We  are  buried,”  said  St.  Paul,  “with  Christ  by 
baptism  at  his  death  ;  that,  like  as  Christ  was  raised,  thus  we  also 
should  walk  in  the  newness  of  life. ”  ^  Baptism,  as  the  entiaiu  '  m.o 


*  7t  is  tbi3  resistance  on  cleanness  of  mind  as  indicated  by  cleanness  of  body 
which  forme  one  of  the  most  obvious  links  between  the  Baptist  and  tne  Bssciie=. 

See  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,  iii.  480.  ,  , 

■\  To  *k  dub  ”  a  knight  is  said  to  be  taken  from  the  dip,  doob  m  the  bathe 
Evelyn  saw  the  Knights  in  their  baths  ( [Diary ,  April  19,  loot). 

$  See  Ur.  Smith’s  Hi* to?"1  of  Christian  Antiquities,  vol.  i  p.  169. 

§  Horn.  vi.  4,  1  Cor.  x.  2, 1  l  et.  iii.  20,  21. 


_ _ 
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the  Christian  society,  was  a  complete  change  from  the  old  supersti¬ 
tions  or  restrictions  of  Judaism  to  the  freedom  and  confidence  of  the 
Gospel.  It  was  a  complete  change  from  the  idolatries  and  profliga¬ 
cies  of  the  old  heathen  world  to  the  light  and  purity  of  Christianity. 
It  was  a  change  effected  only  by  the  same  effort  and  struggle  as  that 
with  which  a  strong  swimmer  or  an  adventurous  diver  throws  him¬ 
self  into  the  stream  and  struggles  with  the  waves,  and  conies  up  with 
increased  energy  out  of  the  depths  of  the  dark  abyss. 

This,  too,  is  a  lesson  taught  by  Baptism  which  still  lives,  although 
the  essence  of  the  material  form  is  gone.  There  is  now  no  disap¬ 
pearance  as  in  a  watery  grave,  -  here  is  now  no  conscious  and  ck  lib¬ 
erate  choice  made  by  the  eager  convert  at  the  cost  of  cruel  partings 
from  friends,  perhaps  of  a  painful  death.  It  is  but  tlie  few  drops 
sprinkled,  a  ceremony  undertaken  long  before  or  long  a  ter  the  adorn 
tLn  of  Christianity  has  occurred.  But  the  thing  signified  by  the 
ancient  form  still  keeps  before  us  that  which  Christians  were  intended 
to  be.  This  is  why  it  was  connected  both  in  name  and  in  substance 
with  Conversion.  In  the  earlv  Church  the  careful  distinction  which 
later  times  have  made  between  Baptism,  Regeneration,  Conversion, 
and  Repentance  did  not  exist.  Tbev  all  meant  tire  same  thing.  In 
the  Apostolic  age  they  were,  as  we  have  seen,  absolutely  combined 
with  Baptism.  There  was  then  no  waiting  till  Easter  or  Pentecost 
for  the  great  reservoir  when  the  catechumens  met  the  Bishop — the 
river,  the  wayside  well  were  taken  the  moment  the  convert  was  dis- 
posed  to  turn,  as  we  say,  the  new  leaf  in  his  life.  And  even  after¬ 
wards,  in  the  second  century,  Regeneration  (Tra/j.ryevtc'ia).  which 
gradually  was  taken  to  be  the  equivalent  of  Baptism,  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  equivalent  of  Repentance  and  Conversion.  A  long 
and  tedious  controversy  about  thirty  veais  ago  took  place  on  the  sup- 
posed  distinction  between  t lies 3  words.  Such  a  controversy  would 
have  been  unintelligible  to  Justin  Martvr  or  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
But  the  common  idea  which  they  represent  is  still  as  necessary,  and 
has  played  as  great  a  part  in  the  lat  er  history  of  the  Church  as  it  did 
at  the  beginning.*  Conversion  is  the  turning  round  from  a  wrong  to 
a  right  direction;  Repentance  (uftui  olu)  is  a  change  of  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  is  always  going  on  in  any  one  who  reforms  him¬ 
self  at  all ;  Regeneration  is  the  growth  of  a  second  character,  always 
recurring,  though  at  times  with  a  more  sudden  shock.  M  itli  us 
these  changes  are  brought  about  in  a  thousand  different  forms  ;  edu¬ 
cation,  affliction,  illness,  change  of  position  in  life,  a  happy  marriage, 

us  some  notion  of 


a  new  field  of  usefulness — every  one  of  these  gives 


*  It  has  been  often  remarked  that  exam  les  of  such  total  renewal  of  character 
are  very  rare  outside  of  the  influence  of  Christianity.  But  (not  to  speak  of  Moham¬ 
medan  and  Indian  instances':  a  striking  instance,  corresponding  almost  entirely  to 
the  conversions  in  Christendom,  has  be  n  p  inted  out  to  me-'tiat  of  Polemo, 
under  the  teaching  of  Mem  crate-.  See  Horace,  Satire-?.  II.  ill.  2c4,  with  1  he  anno¬ 
tations  from  Valerius  Maximus  and  Diogenes  Laertius. 
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the  early  Baptism  in  its  better  and  more  permanent  side,  and  in  every 
one  of  these  that  better  side  of  the  early  Baptism  may  be  reproduced. 
We  lie  down  to  sleep,  and  we  wake  up  and  find  ourselves  new  ciea 
tares,  with  new  hopes,  new  affections,  new  interests,  i.ew  aspirations. 
Every  such  case  which  we  have  known,  every  such  experience  in  our 
selves,  helps  us  better  to  understand  what  Baptism  on  e  v<  as  ,  and 
the  recollection  of  that  original  Baptism  helps  us  better  to  apply  to 
ourselves  the  language  of  the  Bible  concerning  it— to  that  which  no\v 
most  nearly  resembles  it.  M  e  must,  if  we  would  act  in  the  spiiL  oi 
the  Apostolic  Baptism,  be  not  once  only,  but  “continually,  ^  “mom 
fvincr,”  that  is,  killing,  drowning,  burning  out  our  evil  end  corrupt 
affections  ;  and  not  once  only,  but  “daily,  proceeding,  ad\ anting  - 
daily  renewed,  and  daily  born  again  in  all  virtue  and  godliness  oc 

living.* 

3.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  third  characteristic  of  the  early  bap¬ 
tism.  “  Baptism,' ”°savs  the  English  Baptismal  Service,  “  doth  repre¬ 
sent  unto  us  our  Christian  profession,  which  is  to  follow  Christ  and 
to  be  made  like  unto  Him.”  This  is  the  element  added  to  the  Bap 
tism  of  John.  In  the  first  two  characteristics  of  Baptism  which  we 
have  mentioned,  water  as  signifying  cleanliness  of  body  and  mind, 
and  immersion  as  indicating  the  plunge  into  a  new  life,  the  Baptism 
of  John  and  the  Baptism  of  Christ  are  identical.  John’s  Baptism,  no 
less  than  Christian  Baptism,  was  the  Baptism  of  purity,  of  regenera 


tion,  “of  remission  of 


sins.”  f 


But  Christ  added  vet  this  further  : 


that  the  new  atmosphere  into  which  they  rose  was  to  be  the  atmos 


*  The  Goiham  litigation  of  1850,  which  turned  on  the  necessity  of  “an 
ditional  regeneration  in  Baotis  a,”  has  now  drifted  into  the  iiinbo  oi  esu: 


an  uncon- 

eueiaaun  m  oauus  »i,  ua:  umm-i*  ^  v>Xi,i net.  con¬ 

troversies.-  The  epigram  of  Sir  George  Bose  and  the  judgment  of  Bishop  Thirl  wall 
had  in  need  sealed  its  doom  at  the  time.  I  quote  a  sentence  from  each  : — 

“  Bishop  and  vicar. 

Why  do  you  bicker 
Each  with  the  other, 

When  both  are  right, 

Or  each  is  quite 
As  wrong  as  the  ether?” 

The  Gorham  Judgment  Versified. 

“  I  ’  no  part  of  the  controversy  was  it  stated  in  what. sense  the  word  “  Regenera¬ 
tion  ”  was  understood  by  either  party.  In  no  other  instance  has  there  been  so  great 
a  disproportion  between  the  intrinsic  moment  of  the  fact  and  the  excitement  which 
it  has  occasioned.”— Thirlwall,  Remains,  i.  153.  133  ,  .  . 

But  it  was  not  till  some  ye  rs  afterwards  that  the  v.  it  cf  the  lawyer  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Bishop  were  confirmed  by  an  acknowledged  oracle  of  High  Church 
theology.  Dr.  Mozley,  the  most  respected  theologian  of  that  party,  elevated  to  the 
po<t  of  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  had  in  hb  c  i  mer‘ 
moments  reviewed  the  whole  question,  and  decided  that  the  decision  of  the  Privy 
Council,  so  vehemently  attached  at  t  e  time  by  his  school  as  subversive  of  the 
Christian  faith,  was  entirely  right,  and  that  its  opponents  had  wasted  their  fears  and 
their  fury  in  behalf  of  a  phantom.  See  his  two  works  on  The  Augustinian  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Predestination,  1855,  and  on  Baptismal  Regeneration,  1  50. 

t  Luke  iii.  3. 
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pliere  of  tlie  Spirit  of  Christ.  This  was  expressed  to  the  Christians 
of  the  first  centuries  in  two  ways  :  First,  when  they  came  up  from 
the  waters,  naked  and  shivering,  from  the  cold  plunge  into  the  hath 
or  river,  they  were  wrapped  round  in  a  white  robe,  and  that  sug¬ 
gested  the  thought  that  the  recipients  of  Baptism  put  on — that  is, 
were  clothed,  wrapped,  enveloped  in — the  fine  linen,  white  and  clean, 
which  is  the  goodness  and  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  of  His  saints, 
not  bv  any  fictitious  transfer,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth  ;  His  charact  r. 
His  grace,  His  mercy,  His  truthfulness  were  to  be  the  clothing,  the 
uniform,  the  badge,  the  armour  of  those  who  by  this  act  enrolled 
themselves  in  His  service.  And,  secondly,  this  was  what  made  .Bap¬ 
tism  especially  a  ‘ 4  Sacrament.  ”  It  is  common  now  to  speak  of  the 
Eucharist  as  “  the  Sacrament/’  But  in  the  early  ages  it  was  rather 
Baptism  which  was  the  special  Sacrament  {sacrament urn),  the  oath, 
the  pledge  in  which,  as  the  soldiers  enlisting  in  the  Roman  army 
swore  a  great  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Roman  Emperor,  so  converts 
swore  and  bound  themselves  by  a  great  oath  and  pledge  to  follow 
their  Divine  Master  wherever  Tie  led  them.  And  this  was  further 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  name  in  which  they  were  baptised.  It 
was,  if  not  always,  yet  whenever  we  hear  of  its  use  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  in  the  name  of  the  “ Lord  Jesus.”* * * §  Doubtless  the  more 
comprehensive  form  in  which  Baptism  is  now  evervwhere  a  minis- 
tered  in  the  threefold  name  j  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  tlie  Holy 
Spriit,  soon  superseded  tlie  simpler  form  of  that  in  the  name  of  Hie 
Lord  Jesus  only.  But  tlie  earlier  use  points  out  clearly  how,  along 
with  the  a  11- embracing  love  of  the  Universal  Father,  and  the  all- 
penetrating  presence  of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  the  historical,  personal, 
gracious,  endearing  form  of  the  Founder  of  our  Faith  was  the  first 
and  leading  thought  that  was  planted  in  the  mind  of  the  first  Chris¬ 
tians  as  they  rose  out  of  the  font  of  their  first  immersion  to  enter  on 
their  new  and  difficult  course. 

It  has  thus  far  been  my  object  to  show  what  is  the  essential  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  early  Baptism  which  has  endured  through  all  its  changes. 
And  it  is  in  full  accordance  with  the  early  records  of  Christianity  to 

»•  t 

dwell  on  these  essentials  as  distinct  from  its  forms.  It  is  not  by  the 
water,  much  or  little,  but  by  the  Spirit  (as  it  is  expressed  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel), j:  that  the  second  birth  of  man  is  wrought  in  the 
heart..  It  is  not  by  the  putting  away  the  natural  filth  of  the  outward 
flesh, §  but  (as  it  is  expressed  in  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter)  by  the 
inward  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God,  that  Baptism  can 


*  Acts  ii  3Q,  viii.  16,  x.  48.  The  form  of  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Hoi? 
Ghost,  though  found  in  early  times,  was  not  universal.  Cyprian  and  Pope  Nicno- 
lai  I.  acknowledge  the  validity  of  Ba  tism,  “In  the  name  of  *he  Lord  Jesus. *’  See 
Dr.  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities ,  vol  i.,  p.  163. 

t  On  this  I  may  perhaps  enlarge  in  another  essay, 

i  John  iii,  5-8. 

§  See  Professor  Plumptre’s  Notes  on  1  Peter  iii.  2L  - .  -'d 
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ever  save  any  one.  It  was  not  by  the  act  of  baptising-,  but  l>y  pro¬ 
claiming  the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  the  world  was 
converted.  Jesus,*  we  are  told,  never  baptised,  and  Paul  thanked 
God  that,  with  a  few  insignificant  exceptions,  he  baptised  none  of 
the  Corinthians. 

IT.  But  there  is  the  further  instruction  to  be  derived  from  a  nearer 
view  of  the  changes  tlnougli  which  the  forms  passed. 

1.  First  there  are  the  extraordinary  variations  wliich  have  revolu¬ 
tionised  the  whole  mass  of  dogmatic  belief  that  lias  congregated 
round  the  ceremony.  There  was  the  belief  in  early  ages  that  it  was 
like  a  magical  charm,  which  acted  on  the  persons  who  received  it, 
without  any  consent  or  intention  either  of  administrator  or  recipient, 
as  in  the  case  of  children  or  actors  performing  the  rite  with  no  seri¬ 
ous  intention.  There  was  also  the  belief  that  it  wiped  away  all  sins, 
however  long  they  had  been  accumulating,  and  however  late  it  was 
administered.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  delay  of  the  baptism  of  the 
first  Christian  Emperor  Constantine,  who  had  presided  at  the  Council 
of  Nicaea,  preached  in  churches,  directed  the  whole  religion  of  the 
empire,  and  yet  was  all  the  while  unbaptised  till  the  moment  of  his 
death,  when,  in  the  last  hours  of  his  mortal  illness,  the  ceremony 


that  the  water  was  changed  into  the  blood  of  Christ. f 

There  was  the  yet  more  dreadful  superstition  that  no  one  could  he 
saved  unless  he  had  passed  through  Baptism.  It  was  not  the  effect 
of  divine  grace  upon  the  soul,  but  of  the  actual  water  upon  the  body, 
on  which' those  ancient  Baptists  built  their  hopes  of  immortality. 
Let  hut  the  person  of  a  human  being  he  wrapt  in  the  purifying  ele¬ 
ment,  and  he  was  redeemed  from  the  uncleanness  o.  his  birth.  The 
boy  Athanasius  throwing  water  in  jest  over  his  playmate  on  the  sea¬ 
shore,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  performed,  as  it  was  believed, 
a  valid  baptism ;  the  Apostles  in  the  spray  of  the  storm  on  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  the  penitent  thief  in  the  water  that  rushed  from  the  wound 
of  the  crucified  (such  were  the  wild  excesses  to  which  some  ventured, 
without  censure,  to  carry  the  doctrine),  received  the  baptism  which 
hid  else  been  withheld  from  them.  And  this 


washing  of  water 


*  Jolm  iv.  2,  1  Cor  i.  14—'  6. 

t  It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  with  this  universal  opinion  of  the  Catholic 
Church  irom  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  the  crude  opinion  of  the  Lutheran 
statement  of  justification  by  faith,  so  severely,,  and  yet  pernaps  not  too  s  cercly, 
censured  by  Lord  Blachford,  in  his  instructive  essay  in  a  recent  number  of  tais 
Review.  Yet.  if  we  have  to  choose  between  the  two  opinions,  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  Catholic  doctrine^  which  made  salvation  depend  on  an  external  rite, 
was  far  more  contrary  to  reason  and  to  experience,  and  with  even  less  foundation  in 
the  Bible,  than  that  which  made  salvation  to  depend  on  an  internal  sentiment  which 
at  Last  had  the  advantage  of  powerfully  moving  the  human  heart,  and  which  could 
appeal  to  express  ons  accidentally  perhaps  and  superficially,  but  still  verbally, 
resembling  its  own  forms  m  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Romans. 
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was  now  deemed  absolutely  neeessar\  for  salvation.  Xo  liunian  beiim 

*  *  o 

rould  pass  into  the  presence  of  God  hereafter  unless  he  had  passed 
through  the  waters  of  baptism  here.  “  This,”  says  Vossius,  “  is  tlie 
judgment  of  all  antiquity,  that  they  perish  everlastingly  who  will 
not  be  baptised  when  they  wav.”  From  this  belief  followed  gradu¬ 
ally,  but  surely,  the  dreadful  conclusion  that  the  natural  end  not 
only  of  rdl  heathens,  but  of  all  the  patriarchs  and  saints  of  the  Old 
Testament,  was  in  the  realms  of  perdition.  And,  last  of  all,  the  Pe¬ 
lagian  controversy  drew  out  the  mournful  doctrine  that  infants  dving 
before  baptism  were  excluded  from  the  face  of  Him  whose  presence, 
we  are  told  solemnly,  “taeir  angels  do  always  behold” — the  doe- 
trine,  when  expressed  (as  it  was  expressed)  in  its  darkest  form,  that 
they  are  consigned  to  everlasting  lire.  At  the  close  of  the  fifth  cen- 
turv  this  belief  had  become  universal,  chiefly  through  the  means  of 
Augustine,  it  was  the  turning-point  of  his  contest  with  Pelagius. 
It.  was  the  dogma  from  which  nothing  could  induce  him  to  part.  It 
was  this  which  he  meant  bv  insisting  on  ‘‘  the  remission  of  original 
tin  in  infant  baptism.”  In  his  earlier  years  he  had  doubted  whether, 
possibly,  he  might  not  leave  it  an  open  question  ;  but  in  his  full  age, 
“  God  forbid,”  said  he,  Ci  th..t  I  should  leave  the  matter  so.”  The 
extremest  case  of  a  child  dying  bevond  the  reach  of  apt  ism  is  put  to 
him,  and  he  decides  against  it  In  the  Fifth  Council  of  Carthage  the 
milder  view  is  mentioned  of  those  who,  reposing  on  the  gracious 
promise,  Ci  In  my  Father’s  house  are  many  mansions,”  trusted  that 
among  those  many  mansions  there  might  st  11  be  found,  even  for 
those  infants  who,  by  want  of  baptism,  were  shut  out  from  the 
Divine  presence,  some  place  of  shelter.  That  milder  v ie wIkI o u bt less 
under  Augustine’s  influence,  was  anathematised.  Happily,  this  dark 

doctrine  was  never  sanctioned  bv  the  iormal  Creeds  of  the  Church. 

* 

Oil  this,  as  on  every  other  point  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  Bap¬ 
tism,  they  preserved  a •  silence,  whether  by  design,,  indifference,  or 
accident  we  know  not.  But  among  the  individual  Fathers  from  the 
time  of  Augustine  it  seems  impossible  to  dispute  the  judgment  of  the 
great  English  authority  on  Baptism  :  “  How  hard  soever  this  opinion 
may  seem,  it  is  the  const  *nt  opinion  of  the  ancients.”* 

“  I  am  s  mv”  says  Bishop  Hall,  and  we  share  his  sorrow,  “  that  so 
harsh  an  opinion  should  be  graced  with  the  name  of  a  father  so  rev¬ 
erend.  so  divine — whose  sentence  yet  let  no  man  plead  bv  halves.”  All 
who  profess  to  go  by  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  and  the  teaching 
cf  Augustine  must  l>e  prepared  to  believe  that  immersion  is  essential 
to  the  efficacy  of  baptism,  that  unbaptised  infants  must  be  lost  for¬ 
ever,  that  baptised  infants  must  receive  the  Eucharist,  or  be  lost  in 
like  manner.  For  this,  too.  strange  as  it  may  seem,  was  yet  a  neces¬ 
sary  consequence  of  the  same  materialising  system.  “He  who  held 


Baptism,  rob  i.,  p.  200.  In  tin*  work,  and  in  Bing- 
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it  impossible  ”  (we  again  use  the  words  of  Bishop  Hall)  ‘  for  n  child 
to  be  saved  unless  the  baptismal  water  were  poured  on  his  face,  held 
it  also  as  impossible  for  the  same  infant  unless  the  sacramental  bread 
were  received  in  his  mouth.  And,  lest  any  should  plead  different  in 
terpretations,  the  same  St.  A  ugustine  avers  this  later  opinion  also, 
touching  the  necessary  communicating  of  children,  to  have  been  once 
the  common  judgment  of  the  Church  of  Rome.”7  Such  were  tlio 
doctrines  of  the  Fathers  on  Infant  Baptism  ; — doctrines  so  deeply  af 
fecting  our  whole  conceptions  of  God  and  of  man,  that,  in  compari 
son,  the  grave st  questions  now  in  dispute  shrink  into  utter  insignifi¬ 
cance  ; — doctrines  so  wholly  different  from  those  professed  by  any 
English,  we  m-.y  almost  add'any  European,  clergyman  of  the  present 
day,  that  had  the  Pope  himself ‘appeared  before  the  Bishop  of  Hippo, 
he  would  have  been  rejected  at  once  as  an  unbap  ised  heretic. 

It  is  a  more  pleasing  task  to  trace  the  struggle  of  Christian  good 
ness  and  wisdom,  by  which  the  Church  was  gradually  delivered  from 
this  iron  yoke.  Even  in  the  Patristic  age  itself  (in  its  earlier  stage) 
the  subjugation  had  not  been  complete.  Tertultian  and  Chrysostom 
must  have  accepted  with  hesitation,  if  they  accepted  at  all,  the  uni 
versal  condemnation  of  unbaptised  children.  Salvian,  who  acknowl 
edged  so  freely  the  virtues  of  the  Vandal  heretics,  must  surely  have 
scrupled  to  repudiate  the  virtues  of  the  nnhaptised  heathens.  Vo 
general  or  provincial  council,  except  the  Fifth  of  Carthage,  ventured 
to  affirm  any  doctrine  on  the  subject.  The  exception  in  behalf  of 
martyrs  left  an  opening,  at  least  in  principle,  which  would  by  logical 
consequence  no  less  admit  other  exceptions,  of  which  the  Fathers 
never  drefemed.  The  saints  of  the  Old  Testament  were  rescued  from 
their  long  prison-house  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  liberation  effected  for 
them  through  the  Descent  into  Hell.  But  these  were  contradictions 
and  exceptions  to  the  prevailing  doctrine  ;  and  the  gloomy  period 
which  immediately  followed  the  death  of  Augustine,  fraught  as  it  was 
with  every  imaginable  horror  of  a  falling  empire,  was  not  likely  to 
soften  the*  harsh  creed  wHlch  he  had  bequeathed  to  it  ;  and  the  chains 
which  the*' ‘darns  pater  infantum ’*  had  thrown  round  the  souls  of 
children  were  riveted  by  Gregory  the  Great  At  last,  however,  with 
the  new  birth  of  the  European  nations  the  humanity  of  Christendom 
revived.  One  by  one  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  ancient  belief 
yielded  to  the  purer  and  loftier  instincts  (to  use  no  higher  name)  which 
guided  the  Christian  Church  in  its  onward  progress,  dawning  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.  First  disappeared  the  necessity  of  im¬ 
mersion.  Then,  to  the  Master  of  the  Sentences  we  owe  the  decisive 
change  of  doctrine  which  delivered  the  souls  of  infants  from  the 
everlasting  fire  to  which  they  had  been  banded  over  by  Augustine  and 
Fu!  gen  tins,  and  placed  them,  with  the  heroes  of  the  heathen  world, 
in  that  mild  Limbo  or  Elysium  which  every  one  knows  in  the  pages 
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of  Dante.  Next  fell  tlie  practice  of  administering  to  them  the 
Eucharistic  elements.  Last  of  all,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
great  though  silent  protest  against  tlie  magical  theory  of  Baptism  it¬ 
self  was  effected  in  the  postponement  of  the  rite  of  Confirmation, 
which,  down  to  that  time,  had  been  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of 
Baptism,  and,  as  such,  was  administered  simultaneously  with  it.  An 
ineffectual  stand  was  made  in  behalf  of  the  receding  doctrine  of  An 
gustine,  by  Gregory  of  Rimini,  known  amongst  his  “seraphic”  and 
“angelic”  colleagues  by  the  unenviable  titie  of  “  Tormentor  Infant 
um  and  some  of  the  severer  Reformers,  both  in  England  and  Ger 
many,  for  a  few  rears  clung  to  the  sterner  view.  But  the  victory 
was  really  won  ;  and  the  Council  of  Trent,  no  less  than  the  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Augsburg  aud  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  has  virtually  aban¬ 
doned  the  position  by  which  Popes  and  Fathers  once  maintained  the 
absolute,  unconditional,  mystical  efficacy  of  sacramental  elements  on 
the  bodv  and  soul  of  the  unconscious  infant.  The  Eastern  Church, 
indeed,  with  its  usual  tenacity  of  ancient  forms,  still  immerses,  still 
communicates,  and  still  confirms  its  infant  members.  But  in  the 
Western  Church  the  Christian  religion  has  taken  its  free  and  natural 
course  ;  and  in  the  boldness  which  substituted  a  few  drops  of  water 
for  the  ancient  bath,  which  pronounced  a  charitable  judgment  on  tlie 
innocent  babes  who  died  without  the  sacraments,  which  restored  to 
the  Euc  arist  its  original  intention,  and  gave  to  Confirmation  a  mean¬ 
ing  of  its  own,  by  deferring  both  these  solemn  rites  to  vears  of  dis- 
cretion,  we  have  at  oncj  the  best  proof  of  the  total  and  necessary  di¬ 
vergence  of  modern  from  ancient  doctrine,  and  the  best  guarantee 
that  surely,  though  slowly,  the  true  wisdom  of  Christianity  will  be 
justified  of  all  her  children. 

“  The  constant  opinion  of  the  ancients”  hi  favour  of  the  uncondi¬ 
tional  efticacv  and  n  eessitv  of  Bantism  has  been  happilv  exchanged 
for  a  constant  opinion  of  the  moderns,  which  has  a  most,  if  not  en 
tirely,  spread  through  the  whole  of  Christendom.  No  doubt  traces 
of  the  old  opinion  mav  occasionally  be  found.  It  is  said  that  a  Ro 
man  peasant,  on  being  remonstrated  with  for  spinning  a  cockchafer, 
replied,  with  a  complete  assurance  of  conviction,  “  The  e  is  no  harm 
in  doing  it.  Non  e  cosa  battezzata.” — “It  is  not  baptised  s  ufi  ” 
“  They  are  not  baptised  things,”  is  the  reply  which  many  a  scholastic 
divine  would  have  made  to  the  complaint  that  Socrates  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  were  excluded  from  Paradise.  The  French  peasants,  we  are 
told,  regard  their  children  before  baptism  simply  as  animals.*  Even 

in  the  English  Church  we  sometimes  hear  a  horror  expressed  bv  seme 
< — '  s  t  -»  _  * 

excellent  clergyman  at  using  any  religious  words  over  tne  graves  of 

unbaptised  persons.  The  rubric  which,  in  the  disastrous  epoch  of 

1662,  was  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  the  Prayer  book,  forbid 

ding  the  performance  of  its  burial  service  over  the  un baptised,  which 
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till  then  had  been  permitted,  still,  through  the  influence  of  Convoca¬ 
tion,  maintains  its  place.  But  these  are  like  the  ghosts  of  former  be¬ 
liefs — lingering  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  Church,  \isiting  here  and 
there  their  ancient  haunts,  but  almost  everywhere  receding,  if  slowly 

yet  inevitably,  from  the  light  of  day. 

Such  changes  on  such  a  momentous  subject  are  amongst  the  most 
encouraging  lessons  of  ecclesiastical  history.  They  show  how  vari¬ 
able  and  contradictory,  and  therefore  how  capable  of  improvement, 
has  been  the  theology  of  the  Catholic  as  well  as  of  the  Protestant 
Churches,  and  how  great,  therefore,  are  the  hopes  foi  the  futuie  of 

both.  .  _ .  _  .  „ 

2.  We  now  pass  to  the  changes  in  the  form  itself.  I:  or  the  tirst 

thirteen  centuries  the  almost  universal  practice  of  Baptism  was  that 
of  which  we  read  in  the  New  Testament,  and  which  is  the  very  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  “  baptise”  *— that  those  who  were  baptised  were 
plunged,  submerged,  immersed  into  the  w'ater.  lliat  practice  is  still, 
as  we  have  seen,  continued  in  Eastern  Churches.  In  the  W  estern 
Church  it  still  lingers  amongst  Roman  Catholics  in  the  solitary  in¬ 
stance  of  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  amongst  Protestants  in  the  austere 
sect  of  the  Baptists.  It  lasted  long  into  the  Middle  Ages.  Even  the 
Icelanders,  who  at  first  shrank  from  the  waters  of  their  freezing  lakes, 
were  reconciled  when  they  found  that  they  could  use  tne  warm  water 
of  the  Geysers.  And  the  cold  climate  of  Russia  has  not  been  found 
an  obstacle  to  its  continuance  throughout  that  vast  empire.  Even  in 
the  Church  of  England  it  is  still  observed  in  theory.  Elizabeth  and 
Edward  the  Sixth  were  both  immersed.  The  rubric  in  the  Public 
Baptism  for  Infants  enjoins  that,  unless  for  special  cases,  they  are  to 
be  dipped,  not  sprinkled.  But  in  practice  it  gave  way  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  With  the  few  exceptions  just 
mentioned,  the  whole  of  the  Western  Churches  have  now'  substituted 
for  the  ancient  bath  the  ceremony  of  sprinkling  a  few  drops  of  water 
on  the  face.  The  reason  of  the  change  is  obvious.  The  practice  of 
immersion,  apostolic  and  primitive  as  it  vns,  wras  peculiarly  suitable 
to  the  Southern  and  Eastern  countries  for  which  it  wras  designed,  and 
peculiarly  unsuitable  to  the  tastes,  the  convenience,  and  the  feelings 
of  the  countries  of  the  North  and  West.  Not  by  any  decree  of  Council 
or  Parliament,  but  by  the  general  sentiment  of  Christian  liberty,  this 
great  change  wras  affected.  Not  beginning  till  the  thirteenth  century, 
it  has  gradually  driven  the  ancient  Catholic  usage  out  of  the  whole 
of  Europe.  There  is  no  one  wdio  would  now  wish  to  go  back  to  the 
old  practice.  It  had  no  doubt  the  sanction  of  the  Apostles  and  of 
their  Master.  It  had  the  sanction  of  the  venerable  Churches  of  the 
early  ages,  and  of  the  sacred  countries  of  the  East.  Baptism  by 
sprinkling  was  rejected  by  the  whole  ancient  Church  (except  in  the 
rare  case  of  deathbeds  or  extreme  necessity)  as  no  baptism  at  all. 


*  It  is  also  the  meaning  of  the  word  tavfen  (“dip  ”). 
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Almost  tlie  first  ■exception  was  the  heretic  Xovatian.  It  still  has  the 
sanction  of  the  powerful  religious  community  which  numbers  amongst 
its  members  such  noble  characters  as  John  Bunyan,  Robert  Hall,  and 
Havelock.  In  a  version  of  the  Bible  which  the  Baptist  Church  has 
compiled  for  its  own  use  in  America,  where  it  excels  in  numbers  all 
but  the  Methodists,  it  is  thought  necessary,  and  on  philological 
grounds  it  is  quite  correct,  to  translate  John  the  Baptist  by  John  the 
lininerser.  It  has  even  been  defended  on  sanitary  grounds.  Sir 
John  Floyer  dated  the  prevalence  of  consumption  to  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  baptism  by  immersion.*  But,  speaking  generally,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  civilised  world  has  decided  against  it.  It  is  a  striking  example 
of  the  triumph  of  common  sense  and  convenience  over  the  bondage 
of  form  and  custom.  Perhaps  no  greater  change  has  ever  taken  place 
in  the  outward  form  of  Christian  ceremony  with  such  general  agree¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  greater  change  even  than  that  which  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  Church  has  made  in  administering  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  in  the  bread  without  the  wine  For  that  was  a  change  which 
did  not  affect  the  thing  that  was  signified  ;  whereas  the  change  from 
immersion  to  sprinkling  has  set  aside  the  larger  part  of  the  Apostolic 
language  regarding  Baptism,  and  has  altered  the  very  meaning  of  the 
word.  But  whereas  the  withholding  of  the  cup  produced  the  long 
and  sanguinary  war  of  Bohemia,  and  has  been  one  of  the  standing 
grievances  of  the  Protestants  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
withdrawal  of  the  ancient  rite  of  immersion,  decided  by  the  usage  of 
the  whole  ancient  Church  to  be  essential  to  the  sacrament  of  Baptism, 
has  been,  with  the  exception  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Anabaptists  of 
Munster,  adopted  almost  without  a  struggle.  It  shows  the  wisdom  of 
not  imposing  the  customs  of  other  regions  and  other  climates  on  tho  .e 
to  whom  they  are  not  congenial.  It  shows  how  the  spirit  which  lives 
and  moves  in  human  society  can  override  even  the  most  sacred  or¬ 
dinances.  It  remains  an  instructive  example  of  the  facility  and 
silence  with  which,  in  matters  of  form,  even  the  greatest  changes  can 
be  affected  without  any  serious  loss  to  Christian  truth,  and  with  great 
advantage  to  Christian  solemnity  and  edification.  The  substitution  of 
sprinkling  for  immersion  must  to  many  at  the  time,  as  to  the  Baptists 
now,  have  seemed  the  greatest  and  most  dangerous  innovation.  Now, 
by  most  Catholics  and  by  most  Protestants,  it  is  regarded  almost  as  a 
second  nature. 

8.  Another  change  is  not  so  complete,  but  is  perhaps  more  impor 
tant.  In  the  Apostolic  age,  and  in  the  three  centuries  which  followed, 
it  is  evident  that,  as  a  general  rule,  those  who  came  to  baptism  came 
in  full  age,  of  their  own  deliberate  choice.  W e  find  a  few  cases  of 
the  baptism  of  children  ;  in  the  third  century  we  find  one  case  of  the 
baptism  of  infants.  Even  amongst  Christian  households  the  instan¬ 
ces  of  Chrysostom,  Gregory  Xazianzen,  Basil,  Ephrem  of  Edessav 
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Augustine,  Ambrose,  are  decisive  proofs  that  it  was  not  only  not  ob- 
ii-atorv  but  not  usual.  They  had  Christian  parents,  and  yet  they 
were  not  baptised  tul  they  reached  maturity  The  liturgical  service 
of  Baptism  was  framed  entirely  for  full-grown  converts,  and  is  on  y 
liv  considerable  adaptation  applied  to  t  .e  case  of  infants.  Giadually , 
however,  the  practice  spread,  and  after  the  fitt.i  century  the  "hole 
Christian  world,  East  and  West,  Catholic  and  Protestant  Episcopal 
and  Piesbvterian  (with  the  single  exception  of  the  sect  oi  the  Baptists 
before  mentioned),  have  baptised  children  in  their  infancy.  V\  herons, 
in  the  earlv  ages,  adult  baptism  was  the  rule,  and  infant  baptism  the 
exception, "in  later  times  inf  ant  baptism  *  is  the  rule,  and  acunt  t,ap 
tisin  the  exception.  What  is  the  justification  of  this  almost  uimei 
s  1  departure  from  the  p. imitive  usage  ?  There  may  have  been  many 
reasons,  some  ba  t,  some  good.  One,  no  doubt,  was  the  superstitious 
feeling  already  mentioned  which  regarded  Baptism  as  a  c;  arm,  umis- 
pensable  to  salvation,  and  which  insisted  on  imparting  it  to  evi  ry 
human  being  who  could  be  touched  with  water,  howev  r  unconscious. 
Hence  the  eagerness  with  which  Roman  Catholic  mission  ucs,  like 
St,  Francis  Xavier,  have  made  it  the  chief  glory  of  their  mission  to 
have  baptised  heathen  population  wholesale,  m  utter  disregard  of  the 
primitive  or  Protestant  practice  of  previous  preparation,  r  Hence 
the  capture  of  children  for  baptism  without  the  consent  of  their  par¬ 
ents  as  in  the  celebrated  case  of  the  Jewish  boy  Mortara.  ^  Hence 
the  curious  decision  of  the  Sorbonne  quoted  in  2  rist mm  brandy. 
Hence  in  the  early  centuries,  and  still  in  the  Eastern  C  hurches,  co¬ 
extensive  with  Infant  Baptism,  the  practice  of  Infant  Communion 
both  iustified  on  the  same  grounds,  and  both  based  on  the  mechanical 
application  of  Biblical  texts  to  cases  which  by  their  very  nature  were 

not  contemplated  in  the  Apostolic  age.  .  .  ,  . 

But  there  is  a  better  side  to  the  growth  oi  this  practice  which, 
even  if  it  did  not  mingle  in  its  origin,  ls  at  least  the  cause  of  hs  con¬ 
tinuance  It  i ay  deep  in  early  Christian  feeling  that  the  tac.  ox  ie- 
loiio-hm  to  a  Christian  household  consecrated  every  mem oer  o.  i  . 
Whether  baptised  or  not,  the  Apostle  %  urged  that,  because  the  par¬ 
ents  were  holy,  therefore  the  children  were  holy  They  weie  not  to 
be  treated  as  outcasts  ,  they  were  not  to  be  treated  as  hea. liens  t  ie. 
were  to  he  recognised  as  pan  of  the  chosen  people  1  his  pass, 
acre,  whilst  it  is  conclusive  against  the  practice  of  Infant  Baptism  in 
the'  Apostolic  ao-e  is  a  recognition  of  the  legitimate  reason  and  pei 
mLenCSe  on  which  it  is  founded  It  is  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  Christ  all  saintliness  and  union  of  family  life  The  goodlier. 


*Tti  the Church  of  England  there  was  no  office  for  adult  baptism  in J'J®. 
bookbefore  1662,  and  that  which  was  then  added  is  evidently  intended  for  the  bap* 

tl9imse°ef  mode  of  baptism  in  Lord  Elgin's  Life  and 

Letters ,  ed.  by  Theodore  Walrond,  p.  3 3tf. 

1 1  Cor.  vii.  14. 
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the  holiness,  the  purity  of  a  Christian  fireside,  of  a  Christian  mar¬ 
riage,  of  a  good  deathbed,  extends  to  all  those  who  come  within  its 
reach.  As  we  are  all  drawn  nearer  to  each  other  by  the  natural 
bonds  of  affection,  so  we  are  drawn  still  nearer  when  these  bonds  of 
affection  are  cemented  by  Christianity.  Every  gathering,  therefore,  for 
the  christening  of  a  little  child  is  truly  a  family  gathering.  It  teaches 
us  how  closely  we  are  members  one  of  another.  It  teaches  parents 
how  deeply  responsible  they  are  for  the  growth  of  that  little  creature 
throughout  its  future  education.  It  teaches  brothers  and  sisters  how 
by  them  is  formed  the  atmosphere,  good  or  bad,  in  which  the  soul  of 
their  little  new-born  brother  or  sister  is  trained  to  good  or  to  evil.  It 
teaches  us  the  value  of  the  purity  of  those  domestic  relations  in 
which  from  childhood  to  old  age  all  our  best  thoughts  are  fostered 
and  encouraged.  It  also  surmounts  and  avoids  the  difficulty  which 
encompasses  Adult  Baptism  in  any  country  or  society  already  impreg¬ 
nated  with  Christian  influences.  If  the  New  Testiment  has  no  ex¬ 
ample  of  Infant  Baptism,  neither  has  it  any  example  of  adult  Chris¬ 
tian  Baptism  ;  that  is,  of  the  baptism  of  those  who  had  been  already 
born  and  bred  Christians.  The  artificial  formality  of  a  Baptismal 
Service  for  those  who  in  our  time  have  grown  up  as  Christians  is  pre¬ 
cluded  by  the  administration  of  the  rite  at  t  e  commencement  of  the 
natural  life. 

But  there  is  a  further  reason  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  chil¬ 
dren.  This  is  contained  in  the  Gfospel  which  is  read  in  the  Baptis¬ 
mal  Service  of  infants  throughout  the  Western  Church.  “  In  the 
early  ages  there  probably  were  thos5  who  doubted  whether  children 
could  be  regarded  worthy  to  be  dedicated  to  God  or  to  Christ.  The 
answer  is  very  simple,  if  our  Divine  Master  did  not  think  them  un¬ 
fit  to  be  taken  in  His  arms  and  receive  His  own  gracious  blessing 
when  He  was  actually  here  in  bodily  presence,  we  need  not  fear  to 
ask  His  blessing  upon  them  now. 

Infant  baptism  is  thus  a  recognition  of  the  good  which  there  is  in 
every  human  soul.  It  declares  that  ii  every  child  of  Adam, 
whilst  there  is  much  evil,  there  is  more  good  ;  whilst  there  is  much 
which  needs  to  be  purified  and  elevated,  there  is  much  also  which  in 
itself  shows  a  capacity  for  purity  and  virtue.  In  those  little  children 
of  Galilee,  all  unbaptised  as  they  were,  not  vet  even  within  the  reach 
of  a  Christian  family,  Jesus  Christ  saw  the  likeness  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  ;  merely  because  they  were  little  children,  merely  because 
they  were  innocent  human  beings,  He  saw  in  them  the  objects,  not 
of  divine  malediction,  but  of  divine  benediction.  Lord  Palmerston 
was  once  severely  attacked  for  having  said,  “  Children  are  born  good.” 
But  he,  in  fact,  said  only  what  Chrysostom  had  said  before  him,  and 


*  In  the  English  Church  it  is  Mark  x.  13-16;  in  the  Boman  Church  it  is  Matt.  xix. 
13-15.  But  in  the  Eastern  Church  the  passages  are  still  those  that  apply  m  adult 
baptism,  Bom.  vi.  3-12,  Matt,  xxviii.  16-20. 
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Chrysostom  said  only  what  in  the  Gospels  1  ictd  11  al  r  ^  s 

the  natural  state  of  tiie  unbaptised  Galilean  .children,  “  Of  such  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.”  The  substitution  of  infant  baptism  for  aiult 
baptism,  like  the  change  from  immersion  to  sprinkling,  is  thus  a 
triumph  of  Christian  charity.  It  exemplifies  at  the  first  beginning 
of  life  that  divine  grace  which  hopes  all  things,  believes  all  things, 
endures  all  things.  In  each  such  little  child  our  Saviour  saw,  and 
we  may  see,  the  promise  of  a  glorious  future.  In  those  little  hands 
folded  in  uno  nscious  repose,  in  those  blight  eyes  first  awakening 
to  the  outer  world,  in  that  soft  forelwad  unfurrowed  by  the  slightest 
ruffle  of  care,  He  saw,  and  we  may  see,  the  undeveloped  rudimental 
instruments  of  the  labour,  and  intelligence,  and  energy  of  a  whole 
life.  And  not  only  so — not  only  in  hope,  but  in  actual  reality,  does 
the  blessing  on  little  children,  whether  as  expressed  in  the  Gospel 
story,  or  as  implied  in  Infant  Baptism,  acknowlege  the  excellency  and 
the  value  of  the  childlike  soul.  Not  once  only  in  his  life,  but  again 
and  again,  He  held  them  up  to  His  disciples,  as  the  best  corrective 
of  the  sins  and  passions  of  mankind.  He  exhorted  all  men  to  follow 
their  innocency,  their  unconsciousness,  their  guilelessness,  their  truth¬ 
fulness,  their  purity.  He  saw  in  them  the  regenerating  sanctifying 
element  of  every  family,  of  every  household,  of  every  nation.  He 
saw,  and  we  may  see,  in  their  natural,  unaffected,  simple,  uncon¬ 
strained  acts  and*  words  the  best  antidote  to  the  artificial,  fantastic, 
exclusive  spirit  which  beset  the  Pharisees  of  His  own  time,  and  must 
beset  the  Pharisees,  whether  of  the  religious  or  of  the  irreligious 
world,  in  all  times.  Infant  Baptism  thus  is  the  standing  testimony 
to  the  truth,  the  value,  the  eternal  significance  of  what  is  called 
“natural  religion,”  of  what  Butler  calls  the  constitution  of  human 
nature.  It  is  also  in  a  more  special  sense  st  11  the  glorification  of 
children.  It  is  the  outward  expression  of  their  proper  place  in  the 
Christian  Church,  and  in  the  instincts  of  the  civilised  world.  It. 
teaches  us  how  much  we  all  have  to  learn  from  children,  how  much 
to  enjoy,  how  much  to  imitate.  It  is  the  response  to  all  that  poetry 
of  children  which  in  our  days  has  been  specially  consecrated  by 
Wordsworth  and  by  Keble.* 

When  we  think  of  what  a  child  is — how  helpless,  how  trusting, 
how  hopeful — the  most  hardened  of  men  must  be  softened  by  its  pres¬ 
ence,  and  feel  the  reverence  due  to  its  tender  conscience  as  to  its 
tender  limbs.  When  we  remember  that  before  their  innocent  faces 
the  demons  of  ambition,  and  impurity,  and  worldliness,  and  un¬ 
charitableness  are  put  to  flight ;  that  for  their  innocent  souls  there  is 

*  It  is  instructive  to  observe  that  whilst  the  sentiments  of  the  two  poets  on  the 
natural  attractiveness  of  children  are  identical,  Keble  often  endeavours  to  force  it 
into  a  connection  with  Baptism  which  to  Wordsworth  is  almost  unknown.  It  is 
said  that  Wordsworth,  once  readini  with  admiration  a  well-known  poem  in  the 
Christian  'Year,  stumbled  at  the  opening  lines, “  Where  is  it  mothers  learn  their 
love  ?”  (to  which  the  answer  is  “the  Font  ”).  “  No,  no,”  said  the  old  poet ;  “  & 

is  from  their  own  maternal  hearts.” 
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a  place  in  a  better  world,  though  they  are  now  and  will  for  months 
and  years  be  ignorant  of  those  theological  problems  which  rend  their 
elder  sasunder,  it  may  possibly  teach  us  that  it  is  not  “  before  all  things 
necessary  ”  to  know  the  differences  which  divide  the  Churches  of  the 
East  or  West,  or  the  Churches  of  the  North  or  South.  When  we 
think  of  the  sweet  repose  of  a  child  as  it  lies  in  the  arms  of  its 
nurse,  or  its  pastor  at  the  font,  it  may  recall  to  us  the  true  attitude 
of  humble  trust  and  confidence  whicli  most  befits  the  human  soul, 
whether  of  saint  or  philosopher.  “Like  as  a  weaned  child  on  its 
mother’s  breast,  my  soul  is  even  as  a  weaned  child.”  When  we  medi¬ 
tate  on  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  a  child,  it  is  the  best  picture  to 
us  of  our  imperfect  knowledge  in  this  mortal  state.  “Iam  but  as  a 
little  child,”  said  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  “'picking  up  pebbles  on  the  shore 
of  the  vast  ocean  of  truth.”  “  When  I  was  a  child — when  I  was  an 
infant,”  said  St,  Paul,  “I  spake  as  an  ‘infant/  I  thought  as  an 
‘  infant  but  when  I  became  a  man,  the  thoughts  and  the  spirit  of  an 
‘  infant  ’  were  done  away.  ”  It  is  the  pledge  to  us  of  a  perpetual  pro¬ 
gress.  The  baptism  of  an  infant,  as  the  birth  of  an  infant,  would  be 
nothing  were  it  not  that  it  includes  within  it  the  hope  and  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  all  that  is  to  follow  after.  In  those  feeble  cries,  in  those  un¬ 
conscious  movements,  there  is  the  first  stirring  of  the  g'iant  within  ; — 
the  first  dawn  of  that  reasonable  soul  which  will  never  die  ;  the  first 
budding  of 

The  seminal  form  which  in  the  deeps 

Of  that  lithe  chaos  sleeps. 


The  investment  of  this  first  beginning  of  a  religious  and  solemn 
character  teaches  us  that,  as  we  must  grow  from  infancy  to  manhood, 
so  also  we  must  grow  from  the  infancy,  the  limited  perceptions,  the 
narrow  faith,  the  stunted  hope,  the  imperfect  keowledge,  the  strait¬ 
ened  affections  of  the  infancy  of  this  mortal  state  to  the  full-grown 
manhood  of  our  immortal  life.  It  suggests  that  we  have  to  pass  from 
the  momentary  baptism  of  unconscious  infants  through  the  transform¬ 
ing  baptism  of  Fire  and  the  Spirit — that  is,  of  Experience  and  of  Char¬ 
acter — which  is  wrought  out  through  the  many  vicissitudes  of  life  and 
the  great  change  of  death. 

4.  There  are  many  other  changes  consequent  ou  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  Infant  for  Adult  Baptism.  The  whole  institution  of 
sponsors  is  of  a  later  date.  In  the  earlv  centuries  the  answers 
were  made  for  the  child  as  a  general  rule  by  the  parents.  The 
creation  of  a  new  series  of  spiritual  affinities  was  the  result  of  trans¬ 
ferring  to  a  child  the  dramatic  form  which  had  been  originally  used 
for  grown-up  converts.  This  modern  system  of  sponsors  doubtless 
has  its  social  and  moral  advantages  ;  but  it  was  with  the  view  of 
meeting  the  obvious  difficulties  which  so  complex  an  arrangement 
awakens  in  the  minds  at  least  of  the  uneducated,  that  the  late  Royal 
Commissioners  on  the  Rubrics  on  one  occasion  recoramende  t  that  the 
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whole  of  that  part  of  the  Baptismal  Service  should  be  made  optional. 
This,  with  many  other  sensible  proposals,  was  rejected  by  the  Hover 

House  of  the  Southern  Convocation.  . 

The  connection  of  the  Christian  name  with  Baptism  is  also  a  result 
of  the  change  Properly  speaking,  the  name  is  not  given  in  Lap. ism, 
but  having  been  already*  given,  the  person  baptised  is  then  publicly 
recognised  as  the  bearer  of  the  name  which  stamps  his  personally;.. 
In  the  case  of  the  adult  baptism  of  the  early  ages  this  was  obvious. 
Flavius  Constantinus  had  always  been  Flavius  Constantmus,  aau 
Aurelius  Augustinus  always  Aurelius  Augustinus.  It  was  only  when 
the  time  of  the  name  giving  and  of  the  baptism  as  in  the  case  01  in¬ 
fants  so  nearlv  coincided,  that  the  two  came  to  be  confounde  . 

Confirmation,  which  once  formed  a  part  of  Baptism,  has  been  sep¬ 
arated  from  it  and  turned  into  a  new  ordinance,  which  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  been  made  into  another  sacrament.  Along  v  nil 
this  disruption  between  Confirmation  and  Baptism  has  taken  place 
another  change — the  absolute  prohibition  throughout  the  Western 
Church  of  Infant  Communion,  which  in  the  early  Church  was,  as  it 
still  is  in  the  East,  the  inseparable  accompaniment  of  Infant  Bap¬ 
tism.  In  early  ages,  as  in  the  Eastern  Church  Confirmation  was 
the  title  given  to  the  unction  which  accompanied  Baptism  ;  m  the 
later  Roman  Church*  and  in  most  Protestant  Churches  it  is  the 
title  given  to  the  open  adoption  of  the  Christian  faitn  and  life  m  ma- 

Another  curious  series  of  changes  has  taken  place  in  regard  to  the 
persons  who  administered  Baptism.  In  the  early  centuries  it  was 
only  the  Bishop,  and  this  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  retention  by 
the*  Episcopal  order  of  that  part  of  the  old  Baptism  which,  as  we  lia\  e 
■just  said,  was  what  we  now  call  Confirmation  Thus  as  the  Episco¬ 
pate  became  more  separate  from  the  Presbyterate,  as  the  belief  m  the 
paramount  necessity  of  Baptism  became  stronger,  as  the  populations 
of  Christendom  increased,  the  right  was  extended  to  Presbyters,  then 
to  Deacons,  and  at  last  to  laymen,  an  ,  in  defiance  of  all  early  usage, 
to  women.  And  thus  it  has  happened,  by  one  of  those  curious  intro¬ 
versions  of  sentiment  which  are  so  instructive  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
that  whilst  in  Protestant  Churches  which  lay  least  stress  on  the  out¬ 
ward  rite,  the  administration  is  virtually  confined  to  the  clergy  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  lays  most  stress  on  the  rite,  the  au- 
ministration  is  extended  to  the  laity  and  to  the  female,  sex.  It  1  >  a 
formidable  breach  in  the  usual  theories  concerning  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  the  clerical  order  for  the  administration  of  the  sacia- 
mental  rites,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  wliat  is  the  difference  in  pimci- 

*  In  the  Homan  Catholic  Church,  as  well  as  in  the  Church  of  Scotl  and , 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  Charles  the  Second’s  time  (see  the  document-  of  the  .  j  nod 
of  DunbPne'l  the  preparation  for  confirmation  is  virtually  superseded  bv  the  pre* 
pamfion tel the fim  communion,  which  in  the  Roman  Church  precedes  confirma¬ 
tion  and  in  the  Scottish  Church  has  taken  its  place. 
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pie  in  tlie  Roman  Cliurcli  which  lias  rendered  tlie  practice  with  re¬ 
gard  to  one  sacrament  so  exceedingly  lax,  with  regard  to  the  other  so 
exceedingly  rigid. 

Such  are  some  of  the  general  reflections  suggested  by  the  revolu¬ 
tions  through  which  the  oldest  ordinance  of  tlie  Church  has  come 
down  to  our  dav.  They  mav  possibly  make  that  ordinance  more  in- 
telligible  both  to  those  who  adopt  and  to  those  who  have  not  adopted 
it.  They  may  also  serve  to  show  in  one  instance  the  transformations 
both  of  letter  and  spirit  which  have  taken  place  in  many  other  ex¬ 
amples. 

Aether  Penrhyn  Stanley,  in  Nineteenth  Century. 
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III. 

In  my  last  paper  I  rather  indicated,  than  fully  explained,  in  what 
way  I  think  it  possible  to  save  the  study  of  English  history  from  that 
plague  of  party  spirit  which  now  afflicts  it  to  such  a  degree  as  almost 
to  annihilate  its  practical  influence.  This  question  is  seldom  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  yet  the  immense  importance  of  it  must  be  felt  by  every 
practical  teacher  of  history.  Especially  must  it  be  felt  by  one  who, 
like  myself,  connects  in  the  closest  manner  history  and  politics. 
Others  may  find  ways  of  evading  the  difficulty,  as  we  often  see  it 
evaded.  For  how  many  there  are  who  pass  their  lives  in  the  study 
of  history  without  ever  drawing  or  wishing  to  draw  from  it  any  poli¬ 
tical  lessons  !  They  regard  it  simply  as  a  mine  of  delightful  and 
curious  information  about  famous  events  and  persons,  and  the  study 
of  it  as  one  of  the  most  intellectual  of  pastimes,  feeding  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  enlarging  the  mental  range.  They  can  therefore  easily  avoid 
tlio  thorny  parts  of  the  study,  They  are  not  obliged  to  arrive  at  a 
definite  conclusion  about  every  controversy  or  take  a  side  in  every 
party  conflict,  but  can  enjoy  the  excitement  of  the  struggle,  and  take 
a  quiet  pleasure  in  detecting  the  weaknesses  and  admiring  the  good 
qualities  of  both  parties,  as  Walter  Scott  showed  us  the  way  to  do  in 
his  historical  novels.  This  is  quite  possible  so  long  as  history  is  re 
garded  merely  as  a  branch  of  belles  lettres,  or,  in  education,  merely  as 
a  means  of  nourishing  the  imagination  and  providing  a  stock  of  use¬ 
ful  information.  But  it  ceases  to  be  possible  when  we  transfer  his¬ 
tory  from  the  ornamental  to  the  practical  studies,  from  the  literary  to 
the  scientific  side  of  education.  And  it  is  especially  impossible  when 
the  particular  science  with  which  we  try  to  connect  it  is  not  anthro¬ 
pology,  under  which  head  few  of  the  questions  debated  among  parties 
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would  fall  to  be  discussed,  but  a  political  science  or  science  of  gov¬ 
ernments,  to  which  almost  all  those  questions  necessarily  belong. 

It  is  only  by  throwing  a  direct  light  upon  the  questions  which  in¬ 
terest  us  most — and  these  are  necessarily  also  the  questions  which 
divide  us  most — that  history  can  become  powerfully  influential  in 
education.  It  cannot  be  influential  in  the  highest  degree  except  as 
the  key  to  politics,  and  it  cannot  be  such  a  key  if  it  declines  to  deal 
with  the  questions  in  which,  as  politicians,  we  take  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest.  Above  all  things  it  must  not  fear  to  draw  the  true  moral 
from  the  past  of  our  own  country,  end  therefore  it  cannot  decline  to 
judge  between  the  contending  parties.  It  cannot  regard  Cavalier  and 
Roundhead,  Whig  and  Tory,  Pittite  and  Foxite,  with  equal  tolerance, 
but  is  bound  to  answer  the  question  by  which  party  in  each  case  the 
true  interest  of  England  was  best  understood.  By  doing  this  with 
full  impartial  investigation  it  will  make  the  past  history  of  England 
a  guide  for  its  future  policy,  and  therefore  a  source  of  solid  instruction 
for  the  politician.  If  it  declines  to  do  this,  it  will  leave  English  his¬ 
tory  in  the  condition  in  which  it  found  it,  that  is,  a  confused  legend, 
infinitely  curious  and  amusing,  but  of  no  practical  use,  because  ca¬ 
pable  of  the  most  opposite  interpretations. 

Here  then  arises  the  difficulty.  In  order  actually  to  learn  our  poli¬ 
tics  from  English  history  must  we  not  come  to  the  study  without 
political  opinions  ?  And  it  will  not  do  merely  to  pretend  to  do  this, 
as  has  so  often  been  done  both  in  religion  and  politics,  when  writers 
professing  to  seek  instruction  in  history  have  really  only  sought 
there  for  confirmation  of  their  prejudices.  And  yet  how  can  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  politics,  any  more  than  the  student  of  religion,  be  expected 
to  show  the  quiet,  impartial  candour  of  the  student  of  other  subjects, 
or  to  be  completely  indifferent  what  results  emerge  from  his  inves¬ 
tigations,  provided  only  the  investigation  is  accurately  conducted.  If 
he  is  at  all  advanced  in  life  he  is  likely  to  have  committed  himself 
publicly  to  some  political  creed  ;  if  he  is  young  his  family  are  com¬ 
mitted,  and  his  teachers  are  unwilling  to  disturb  the  belief  in  wliich 
he  has  been  educated.  Thus  as  soon  as  we  treat  history  seriously, 
and  connect  it  with  science  rather  than  with  belles-lettres,  we  are  met 
with  the  same  difficulty  that  encounters  us  in  theology.  If  it  is  seri¬ 
ous  at  all,  then  it  is  too  serious.  If  anything  can  oe  proved  by  it,  A 
then  dangerous  and  inconvenient  things  can  be  proved  by  it.  And  * 
meanwhile,  in  order  to  study  it  in  this  spirit  you  must  be  content  to 
give  up  all  political  earnestness,  to  suspend  all  activity  in  public  life 
until  you  have  obtained  your  results.  Are  we  prepared  to  make  our¬ 
selves  political  quietists,  to  renounce  that  eager  personal  interest  in 
the  details  of  public  questions  which  has  hitherto  distinguished  this 
nation  and  been  envied  by  other  nations,  from  some  fatal  notion  that 
our  common-sense  judgments  are  not  scientific  enough  to  be  trust¬ 
worthy?  Are  w’e  ready  to  sacrifice  our  healthy  political  energy  and 
zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  scientific  exactness  ? 
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To  this  question  I  might  give  one  very  simple  and  direct  answer, 
which  has  indeed  already  been  given  by  others.  We  really  ought  to 
be  somewhat  more  quietistic  than  we  are,  to  have  less  faith  in  the 
blind  zeal  which  on  all  occasions  li&s  a  violent  opinion  ready,  and 
thinks  it  cannot  go  far  wrong  under  the  guidance  of  honest  intentions 
and  unselfish  views.  Honest  intentions  will  not  supply  the  place  of 
accurate  knowledge.  It  is  wholly  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
vague,  hasty  impressions  of  honest  men  on  large  questions  are  pretty 
sure  to  be  right  in  the  main,  and  will  only  err  in  unimportant  details. 
The  errors  and  confusion  into  which  well-intentioned  men  fall  by  ap¬ 
plying  to  great  public  affairs  their  loose  private  notions  of  wisdom 
and  justice,  are  not  small,  but  enormous.  If,  indeed,  there  were  no 
choice  between  forming  such  inadequate  judgments  and  forming  no 
judgments  at  all,  we  might  tolerate  the  greatest  errors  rather  than 
damp  their  zeal.  But  as  we  start  from  the  possibility  of  instituting 
a  system  of  political  education,  that  is,  from  the  possibility  of  en¬ 
abling  ordinary  men  to  form  a  sound  judgment  in  politics  we  must 
assert  the  necessity  of  the  same  quietism  in  politics  that  men  practice 
in  every  other  subject  that  they  take  up  seriously.  Men  must  take 
time  and  thought ;  they  must  prepare  and  qualify  themselves  before 
entering  upon  political  action.  Zeal  without  knowledge  is  as  danger¬ 
ous  here  as  in  other  departments.  It  may  be  morally  better  to  be 
zealous  in  politics  even  on  the  wrong  side  than  to  be  indifferent  about 
them,  and  yet  the  effect  of  such  zeal  may  easily  be  worse  than  the 
effect  of  indifference.  Blind  turbulent  zeal  may  be  a  good  commence¬ 
ment,  because  it  may  put  off  its  blind  turbulence  with  better  instruc¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  not  a  good  symptom  when  it  lasts  long  or  becomes 
chronic.  And  our  party-heats,  of  which  so  many  are  proud,  as  if 
they  proved  political  energy,  last  too  long.  They  show  too  little  dis¬ 
position  to  give  place  to  a  calmer  form  of  energy.  They  are  too  much 
like  those  religious  fervours  of  the  seventeenth  century,  under  the  reign 
of  which  each  contending  zealot  prided  himself  chiefly  on  his  own 
unteacliableness,  so  that  on  one  occasion,  as  I  remember,  Oliver 
Cromwell  himself,  in  reasoning  with  Scotch  Presbyterianism,  was 
provoked  to  the  emphatic  exclamation,  “  I  beseech  you  in  the  bowels 
of  Christ  think  it  possible  you  may  be  mistaken  !  ” 

But  apart  from  this  general  consideration,  another  answer  may  be 
given  to  the  question  how  impartiality  in  history  may  be  made  con¬ 
sistent  with  political  earnestness,  an  answer  which  was  indicated 
slightly  in  the  last  paper.  I  shall  try  to  show  that  those  party  dif¬ 
ferences  of  which  we  make  so  much,  as  though  they  were  radical  and 
fundamental,  as  though  they  resembled  the  eternal  hostility  of  good 
and  evil,  and  like  that  extended  through  all  past  time,  are  not  really 
so  seiious,  and  that  when  they  are  looked  at  through  a  calmer  me¬ 
dium  than  the  atmosphere  of  controversy  they  dwindle  and  appear 
narrowly  limited  in  time,  as  well  as  diminished  in  importance.  I  do 
not  affect  to  slight  their  value  in  practical  politics,  nor  to  propose  a 
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better  system  for  carrying  on  parliamentary  government.  I  only 
submit  that  they  need  not  be  allowed  to  hamper  our  studies,  that  we 
are  not  to  confound  political  factions  with  philosophical  schools,  or 
to  suppose  that  because  they  struggle  with  such  ardour  and  carry  on 
their  strife  so  long,  therefore  they  represent  very  great  or  profound 
principles.  What  we  observe  in  religious  parties  may  easily  be  true 
also  of  political  ones,  viz.,  that  there  is  no  correspondence  at  all  be¬ 
tween  the  heat  of  the  controversy  and  the  importance  of  the  question 
discussed.  And  when  once  we  admit  this  possibility  it  will  strike  us 
that,  considering  the  strong  temptation  either  side  in  politi  s  must 
feel  to  dignify  its  cause  by  inscribing  the  grandest  possible  principles 
on  its  banner,  it  would  not  be  wonderful  if  an  altogether  delusive 
theorv  of  parties  had  sprung  up,  giving  dignity  to  quarrels  really 
insignificant,  and  an  imaginary  unity  to  the  desultory,  disconnected 
parliamentary  controversies  of  successive  generations.  It  is  certainly 
a  current  opmion  among  us  that  our  party  war,  which  has  been 
handed  down  through  so  many  generations,  is  always  substantially 
the  same,  though  the  particular  questions  discussed  may  differ,  and 
even  the  names  of  the  parties  may  alter.  We  think  that  Conserva¬ 
tives  and  Liberals  might  just  as  welL  be  called  Tories  and  V  higs, 
being  certainly  at  issue  on  the  same  questions,  and  it  scarcely  occurs 
to  us  to  imagine  that  even  while  the  names  Continued  the  same  the 
questions  at  issue  might  change  repeatedly,  and  the  Tories  or  W  higs 
of  one  time  have  real  y  no  resemblance  to  those  of  another.  It  is 
because  we  think  thus  that  we  find  ourselves  hampered  both  in  study¬ 
ing  and  teaching  our  history.  And  yet,  if  we  will  consider  it,  this 
current  opinion  is  only  a  theory,  nay,  a  theory  not  by  any  means  easy 
to  verify.  If  it  should  be  actually  an  illusion,  if  the  appearances 
which  support  it  should  have  been  artificially  contrived  to  gratify  the 
vanity  of  the  parties  themselves,  to  feed  their  enthusiasm  and  so  hold 
them  together,  then,  though  after  making  the  discovery  we  should 
feel  for  a  time  that  English  history  had  become  more  confused, .  more 
difficult  to  understand  than  before,  yet  we  should  also  feci  that  it  had 
been  thrown  open  for  study,  that  the  conscience- clause  might  imme¬ 
diately  be  repealed,  and  that  a  general  political  education  was  made 
possible. 

I  referred  to  the  extravagant  doctrine  taught  by  Lord  Stanhope, 
that  between  Queen  Anne  and  William  IV.  the  W  higs  and  Tories  had 
actually  exchanged  their  opinions,  and  I  remarked  that  the  facts  lie 
adduces  are  none  the  less  interesting  in  themselves  because  they  will 
not  support  such  an  incredible  conclusion.  I  select  one  of  them, 
which  seems  to  me  particularly  well  calculated  to  throw  doubt  on 
the  current  doctrine  of  the  continuity  of  parties.  The  Tories  of  the 
present  century  have  been  in  the  main,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil, 
the  war  party  of  the  country.  Whether  it  has  been  from  regard  for 
the  country’s  honour,  as  they  would  say,  or  from  aggressiveness,  as 
their  opponents  would  say>  this  has  been  the  character  of  the  party 
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since  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Xow  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  they  had  pr  cisely  the  opposite  character,  and 
were  pre  eminently  the  p  rty  of  peace,  during  the  period  between 
the  English  Revolution  and  the  American  War.  The  favourite 
charge  against  them  in  those  days  was  that  they  made  ignominious 
treaties  of  peace,  just  as  in  these  days  they  are  charged  with  making 
unnecessary  wars.  Compare  the  two  great  periods  of  war  with 
France,  which  are  so  remarkably  parallel  with  each  other — that  be¬ 
tween  1688  and  1713,  and  that  between  1793  and  1815.  William  III. 
and  Marlborough  correspond  closely  in  the  one  period  to  William 
P-tt  and  Wellington  in  the  other.  The  one  is  the  steadfast  statesman 
of  the  time  of  adverse  fortune,  the  pilot  that  weathered  the  storm  ; 
the  other  is  the  victorious  general  of  the  season  of  final  triumph. 
Now  in  both  periods  there  was  a  pertinacious  party  which  opposed 
these  leaders,  which  preached  peace  and  struggled  hard  to  draw  the 
country  out  of  her  foreign  complications.  As  in  the  later  period  this 
peace-party  was  the  Whigs,  in  the  earlier  it  was  the  Tories. 

In  the  later  period  the  efforts  of  this- peace-party  were  unsuccessful. 
The  war  was  fought  out  to  the  end,  and  Wellington’s  course  of  vic¬ 
tory  was  not  interrupt  cl.  It  was  otherwise  in  the  time  when  the 
Tories  were  the  peacemakers.  They  were  far  more  successful.  They 
succeeded  in  arresting  me  triumphant  career  of  Marlborough.  They 
broke  lip  the  Grand  Alliance,  they  rescued  France,  and  they  made 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  I  am  not  now  concerned  with  the  merits  of 
that  treaty.  It  used  to  be  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  t  reat  blots  upon 
our  history,  though  Macaulay,  perhaps  feeling  how  closely  parallel 
had  been  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs  in  the  later  war  to  that  of  the 
party  that  made  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  declares  that  on  the  main 
question  involved  in  it  the  Tories  were  in  the  right  and  the  Whigs  in 
the  wrong.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  wise  or  unwise,  the  treaty  is  a 
signal  proof  that  the  Tories  of  that  time  were  principally  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  Whigs  by  their  devotion  to  peace  and  their  aver 
sion  to  a  grand  and  enterprising  foreign  policy. 

Nor  was  this  the  mere  effect  of  a  passing  grudge  or  of  malice 
against  the  great  general  who  had  left  them  for  the  Whigs.  For  it 
happened  that  half  a  century  later  they  had  another  opportunity  of 
showing  their  fidelity  to  the  principle  of  avoiding  military  com  plica 
tions  on  the  Continent — that  principle  which,  as  the  sturdy  old  Tory 
Johnson  tells  us,  “has  been  held  by  all  those  who  at  any  time  have 
understood  the  true  interest  of  England.”  They  had  then  been  ex- 
eluded  from  political  power  for  two  whole  reigns,  and  during  the 
time  of  their  exclusion  the  Whig  Walpole  had  gained,  as  I  think, 
undeserved  credit  for  having  first  drawn  England  into  the  paths  of 
peace,  when  in  fact  he  had  only  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht.  At  the  moment  when  George  III.  came  to  the  throne 
the  days  of  Marlborough  seemed  to  have  returned.  The  elder  Pitt 
was  in  his  glory,  and  France  was  again  sinking  under  the  blows  of 
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her  old  rival.  The  minister  had  not  forgotten  the  sudden  reverse 
which  overtook  Marlborough  in  the  moment  of  his  triumph.  He  was 
heard  to  say  that  he  at  least  would  never  be  responsible  for  another 
Treat v  of  Utrecht.  And  he  kept  his  word,  for  he  retired  in  time. 
But  he  could  not  save  the  country  from  another  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
I  \ve  broke  loose  from  our  alliance  with  Frederick  of  Prussia  not  less 
•abruptly  than,  half  a  century  before,  we  had  abandoned  the  Dutch 
^and  the* Emperor.  And  how  was  this?  It  was  because  this  was  the 
!  moment  of  the  return  of  the  Tories  to  public  life,  and  they  lost  no 
(time  in  asserting  their  favourite  principle.  They  tried  to  introduce 
into  the  young  king’s  first  speech  the  phrase,  “  a  bloody  and  expen¬ 
sive  war.”  .  . 

Here  surely  is  an  example  of  the  shifting  nature  of  party  princi¬ 
ples  which  almost  justifies  Lord  Stanhope  in  exclaiming,  the  \Y  higs 
have  become  Tories  and  the  Tories  Whigs.  Is  it  possible  then  that  m 
those  da  vs  the  Tories  were  like  our  modern  industrialists  who  are  ter¬ 
rified  at  the  waste  of  wealth  which  war  involves,  or  that  they  were  a 
humanitarian  partv  shocked  at  its  horrors?  No  !  on  further  inquiry 
we  find  indeed  that  they  were  just  as  far  from  modern  Liberalism  as 
from  the  opinions  of  those  wdio  at  this  day  are  called  by  their  name, 
but  on  the  other  hand  we  are  struck  with  the  strangeness  of  their 
view  and  with  its  want  of  all  relation  to  the  politics  of  the  present 
day.  The  old  Tories  had  a  horror  of  foreign  wars,  because  foreign 
wars  demand  a  large  standing  army.  And  why  did  they  object  to  a 
large  standing  annv?  Not  so  much  because  it  costs  money,  not  so 
much  because  it  withdraws  the  population  from  industry,  as  because 
it  was  supposed  to  be  dangerous  to  liberty.  The  kmg  surrounded  b} 
his  paid  troops  seemed  to  them  like  one  of  the  military  t}  rants  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  They  feared  that  sooner  or  later  he  would  use  his  military 
force  against  the  constitution. 

Now,  of  course,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  party  mao  alter  and  e\en 
reverse  its  mere  policy  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  a  new  time,  and 
vet  continue  faithful  to  its  old  principles.  But  in  this  old-world  doc¬ 
trine  of  non  intervention  what  is  there  that  reminds  us  even  of  the 
principles  which,  according  to  the  current  notion,  constitute  Toryism  ? 
For  we  expect  to  find  the  Tory  on  the  side  of  authority  against  liberty , 
and  less  jealous  at  any  rate  than  the  Whigs  of  despotism.  And  }  et 
in  that  age  it  was  the  Tory  party  that  most-  anxiously  guarded  the 
country  against  those  long  wars  which  are  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  an  imperial  authority. 

Let  me  now  give  another  example  of  the  difference  between  those 
old  parties  and  the  parties  which  during  the  present  century  lia\  e 
borne  their  names.  Who  does  not  know  that  the  W  higs  are  the 
champions  of  progress,  of  wise  and  temperate,  but  on  that  account, 
as  they  say,  all  the  surer  progress?  Thus  Macaulay,  when  lie  replies 
with  his  usual  triumphant  vigour  to  that  very  doctrine  of  Lord  Stan¬ 
hope’s  which  we  have  been  considering,  takes  for  granted  that  this  is 
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and  always  has  been  the  character  of  the  party.  The  Whigs,  he 
says,  are  no  doubt  not  what  they  were  in  Queen  Anne’s  time  ,  true, 
because  they  have  advanced  so  much.  And  the  Tories  are  now  what 
the  Whigs  were  then,  because  they  too  cannot  help  advancing  in  spite 
of  themselves,  and  they  have  taken  a  century  to  overtake  the  Whigs. 
We  see  that  this  "writer  knows  how  to  make  not  merelv  liistorv  but 
even  the  philosophy  of  history  as  wonderful  as  romance  !  But  it 
seems  that  it  has  never  occurred  to  him  to  doubt  that  the  Whigs  al¬ 
ways  were  the  party  of  progress  And  now  look  back  and  turn  over 
what  remains  on  record  of  the  Wliiggism  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  from  the  Exclusion  Bill  down  to  the  French 
Revolution,  and  see  how  much  you  can  find  in  it  about  progress.  It 
would  be  rash  to  say  that  you  find  nothing  ;  the  idea  of  human  society 
as  a  thing  in  the  course  of  development,  was.  in  those  days  one  which 
might  be  taken  up  here  and  there  by  a  speculative  head,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  a  Whig  from  adopting  it.  But  what  you  will 
certainly  find  is  that  in  the  main  such  an  idea  was  then  wholly  foreign 
to  the  essential  creeds  of  both  parties,  alike.  The  men  of  those  days 
still  lived  in  the  old  way  of  thinking.  They  looked  back  wdth  rever¬ 
ence  to  the  past  ;  they  were  disposed  to  think  themselves  inferior  to 
their  ancestors,  and  their  great  endeavour  in  politics,  as  in  other  depart¬ 
ments,  was  not  to  degenerate,  not  to  let  the  stream  carry  them  back. 
They  did  not,  therefore,  aspire  to  create  new  institutions,  but  were 
content  to  preserve  ancient  ones,  and  to  save  them  from  falling  a  prey 
to  the  usurpations  of  a  tyrant.  The  efforts  of  the  old  Whigs  were  of 
this  kind.  Those  liberties  which  they  fought  for  so  manfully  were 
ancient  liberties.  They  appealed  to  statutes  so  old  that  a  modem  lover 
of  progress  would  almost  feel  that  morally  they  must  have  lost  their 
validity  by  lapse  of  time.  Thus,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  they  resisted  Charles  I,  because  he  encroached  on  rights 
which  had  been  guaranteed  to  Parliament  three  centuries  before,  al¬ 
though  it  was  not  questioned  that  a  usage  in  many  respects  different 
had  grown  up  under  the  Tudors.  We  all  think  that  they  were  right, 
and  yet  a  modern  believer  in  progress  would  hardly  have  rested  the 
claims  of  Parliament  on  the  same  ground.  He  would  have  said  much 
less  about  ancient  precedent,  and  insisted  much  more  upon  the  actual 
mischievousness  of  the  king's  encroachments  :  he  would  have  taken 
pains  to  show  that  the  hi _ her  prerogative  of  the  Tudors  was  no  longer 
necessary  or  endurable,  and  that  the  ancient  rights  of  Parliament 
were  not  merelv  ancient,  but  deserved  on  their  own  account  to  be  re- 
vived.  For  a  believer  in  progress  is  disposed  to  think  that  what  is 
quite  ancient  may  probably  be  obsolete,  and  when  he  sees  it  super¬ 
seded  gradually  by  a  different  practice,  will  be  inclined  to  think  that 
the  new  practice  deserves  the  preference  as  being  likely  to  be  better 
adapted  to  the  new  time.  What  party  would  now  present  a  Petition 
of  Right  to  restore  a  state  of  things  which  had  existed  under  Eliza¬ 
beth  or  James  I.  and  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  abeyance  since  ? 
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leaders  of  tlie  party  of  l>10^e“e  l  Conservative  times  tliere  were 

es 

is  Lord  Bacon  His  mind 

ta' 

nenll  S£E that  reckless  precipitance  which  makes  too  light  o 
£lS  ™d, in  order  to  introduce  great .  ^provemente  treats  Ae 
v\o-hU  of  individuals  somewhat  unceremoniously.  Anotnei  ot  tn> 

s  “edp  4rss; 

*  s^Sir*.  ^ 

E&& ictss,*®  sfiigra^ajs  ass-*. 

ri^ht’ class  of  mischievous  statesmen,  that  is,  among  those  v  ho  hhr 
Jose ik  II  have  trampled  on  liberty  in  their  too  precipitate  zeal  for 
reform.  Here  are  his  words  :— “  At  the  bottom  ”  writes  ,  i.  Ga  d 
ner,  “  his  life’s  work  was  contention  not  so  much  foi  the  icoal 

tlioritv  as  for  the  supremacy  of  intellect .  11  e  " 

k  ng  to  bring  order  out  of  disorder,  discipline  out 
WiSlnm  simDiV  because  it  was  wise,  w  s  to  bind  folly  and  slotntui 
Tess  to“te  car  fnd  to  compel  them  to  bear  it  swiftly  onward  on  its 
triumphant  path.  He  could  not  stoop  to  the  slow  and  irregular  pi  e- 
gress  which  is  all  that  can  be  expected  when  a  nation  guides  its  o 

C°The  third  great  Progressist  of  those  times,  whose  name  will  occur 
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to  us,  is  Milton.  He,  too,  looks  onward.  He  sees  glorious  things 
which  are  vet  to  be,  and  indulges  in  prophecy.  He  is  confident  that 
the  future  will  excel  the  past,  and  that  those  who  cannot  get  on  with¬ 
out  a  precedent,  and  murmur  that  “  it  was  never  yet  seen  in  such  a 
fashion,”  will  some  day  learn  that  Providence  is  inventive  and  does 
not  choose  always  to  repeat  itself. 

Now  of  these  three  great  Progressists  none,  to  be  sure,  was  ever 
in  his  lifetime  called  either  Whig  or  Tory,  for  those  names  were  first 
heard  in  English  politics  a  year  or  two  after  the  youngest  of  the  three, 
Milton,  had  left  the  scene.  But  all  of  them  were  engaged  in  party- 
conflicts  which  it  is  usual  to  regard  as  substantially  the  same  as  the 
conflict  of  Whigs  and  Tories.  For  in  the  fashionable  view,  the 
Roundheads  and  the  followers  of  Eliot  were  virtually  Whigs,  the 
Cavaliers  and  followers  of  Strafford  virtually  Tories.  T^iis  view  re¬ 
gards  without  distinction  the  statesmen  who  represent  the  Court  as 
the  Tories,  and  those  who  in  Parliament  oppose  the  Court  as  fhe 
Whigs  of  their  time.  Observe,  then,  that  two  out  of  our  three  pro¬ 
gressists,  Bacon  and  Strafford,  would  appear  to  have  been  not  Whigs, 
but  High  Tories.  Even  the  third,  Milton,  could  not  in  the  loosest 
classification  be  set  down  as  a  Whig.  But  even  if  he  could,  as  no 
doubt  the  Whigs  stood  nearer  to  him  than  the  Tories,  still  it  would 
result  that  the  doctrine  of  progress  was  in  those  days  in  no  way  pe¬ 
culiar  to  either  of  the  two  parties,  that  it  was  exceptional  on  both 
sides,  but  not  at  all  more  exceptional  on  one  side  than  the  other. 

*  And  as  the  Whigs  of  those  times  were  not  Progressists  in  theory, 
neither  were  they  so  in  practice.  This  has  been  oiten  admitted  bv 
those  historians  who  have  believed  themselves  to  belong  to  tlieir  party. 
Certainly  the  two  reigns  of  uninterrupted  Whig  government,  those 
of  George  I.  and  George  II.,  do  not  stand  out  in  our  history  as  a 
period  of  vigorous  legislative  reform.  It  was  a  prosperous  period, 
because  all  great  questions  had  been  settled  at  the  beginning  of  it, 
but  politically  it  was  a  languid,  inert  period.  When  Walpole  was 
humbly  asked  by  the  Dissenters  when  they  might  look  forward  to 
the  removal  of  their  disabilities,  he  replied,  “  Never  !”  and  when  the 
same  minister  appeared  as  a  financial  reformer,  his  scheme  of  an  ex¬ 
cise  was  opposed  not  less  vehemently  by  the  Whigs  than  the  Tories. 
And  for  this  the  Whigs  are  not  to  be  censured  any  more  than  the 
Tories,  as  if  they  had  forgotten  their  principles  in  the  security  of  of¬ 
fice.  They  had  forgotten  no  principles  ;  so  long  as  the  Hanover  set¬ 
tlement  was  safe  their  consciences  were  at  ease.  To  suppose  that  their 
name  pledged  them  to  a  policy  of  continuous  moderate  reform  is  to 
associate  with  the  name  Whig  notions  which  only  became  connected 
with  it  a  century  later. 

Now  this  is  a  fundamental  point.  If  the  modern  Whigs  are  Reform¬ 
ers,  and  the  ancient  Whigs  were  not,  we  may  surely  say  that  the  two 
parties  are  fundamentally  different,  and  any  resemblances  that  can  be 
shown  between  them  must  be  of  minor  importance.  Such  resem- 
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blances  no  doubt  can  be  pointed  out^  they  are  inevitable  from  the  way 
in  which  our  parties  are  propagated  from  generation  to  generation. 
For  there  is  no  solution  of  continuity,  but  a  gradual  process  of  modi- 
fication  conducted  with  regard  to  conventional  decorum.  They  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  led  by  the  same  families,  and  they  do  their  best  to  make 
the  same  watchwords  serve  them.  But  in  spite  of  all  such  efforts 
these  outward  resemblances  do  not  amount  to  much.  Supeificiall} , 
it  is  evident  that  parties  are  very  unlike  what  they  were.  Our  ances¬ 
tors  did  not  discuss  Reform  Bills  ;  we  do  not  quarrel  over  the  dispens¬ 
ing  power  or  the  standing  army.  A  substantial  identity  is  all  that 

can  be _ nay,  all  that  usually  is— claimed  for  them.  The  assumption 

commonly  made  is  that  there  are  such  things  as  a  Tor}  spirit  and  a 
Whig  spirit,  and  that  these  are  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  same 
wav  in  every  age.  Now  this  is  precisely  what  we  find  not  to  be  the 
case  For  that  difference  of  spirit  which  we  observe  in  the  parties  of 
the  present  day,  namely,  that  the  one  looks  forward  and  the  other 
backward,  that  the  one  has  faith  in  the  future  while  the  other  seems 
afraid  of  it — this  difference  is  not  to  be  traced  in  the  ancient  parties, 
which  seem  both  alike  to  cling  to  the  past,  and  not  to  be  familiar 
with  the  idea  of  progress. 

As  to  the  actual  question  which  was  agitated  between  those  old  par¬ 
ties,  it  wras  evidently  viiolly  different  from  that  wThich  is  in  issue 
between  the  partiesof  the  present  time — so  different,  that  it  is  only 
by  an  unconscious  mystification  that  any  analogy  can  be  established 
between  them.  I  should  myself  go  further,  and  sa}  that  the  issue 
has  been  entirely  changed  several  times  in  the  course  of  our  party - 
history.  I  should  distinguish  between  the  controversy  of  our  own 
time  and  that  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  before  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  ;  again  between  the  controversy  of  George  III.’s  time  and  that  of 
the  original  Whigs  and  Tories  from  the  Exclusion  Bill  to  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  the  House  of  Hanover  ;  and  again  I  should  consider  the  con¬ 
troversy  between  Charles’s  parliaments  and  the  party  of  Strafford  and 
Laud  to  be  radically  different  from  that  between  the  original  Whigs 
and  Tones.  But  to  attempt  to  establish  all  this  here  would  l$ad  me 
too  far.  I  wfll  content  myself  with  setting  in  opposition  the  present 
controversy,  dating  from  the  Reform  Bill,  and  that  of  the  original 
Whigs  and  Tories  of  the  Revolution,  which  of  all  past  party-contro¬ 
versies  we  know  best  because  we  have  read  of  it  in  Macaulay. 

Our  generation  then  has  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  controversy  which 
has  turned  entirely  on  the  question  of  reform,  xl  great  war  occupy¬ 
ing  us  for  twenty  years,  at  the  very  time  wdien  a  great  industrial 
revolution  wras  going  on  at  home,  had  created  a  cry  for  reform  \\  hicli 
may  be  compared  with  that  which  preceded  in  France  the  Revolution 
of  1.789.  The  burden  of  debt  and  taxation  and  the  throes  of  social 
transformation  calling  out  on  the  one  side  for  legislative  change  ;  on 
the  other  side  the  example  of  the  French  Revolution  making  all  such 
change  seem  dangerous  in  the  extreme— here  wras  a  violent  opposi- 
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tion  of  feeling  which  led  to  a  long  party-controversy.  “  Is  it  safe  to 
change  ancient  institutions  ?”  this  has  been  the  question.  “  Perfectly 
safe!  "  some  have  answered;  “we  need  not  think  twice  about  it  !" 
“  Safe  if  you  do  it  cautiously  and  gradually/'  say  others.  “  Xot  safe, 
but  yet  in  some  cases  inevitable,"  says  a  third  party.  “  Wholly  un¬ 
safe,  and  not  to  be  thought  of,"  says  a  fourth.  Such  is  the  debate  we 
are  all  familiar  with. 

Now  those  who  have  lived  all  their  lives  in  the  midst  of  this  con¬ 
troversy,  may  no  doubt  easily  fancy  that  it  is  a  standing  controversy 
wherever  there  have  been  political  parties,  and  that  our  ancestors  dis¬ 
cussed  it  as  pertinaciously  and  as  perpetually  as  we  do.  That  this 
was  so  seems  proved  by  the  fact  that  we  talked  of  Whigs  and  Tories 
then  and  that  we  talk  of  Whigs  and  Tories  now.  And  if  you  come 
to  the  study  of  the  Stuart  period  with  this  preconception  strong  on 
your  mind,  you  may  continue  for  a  long  time  under  the  dominion 
of  it.  You  find  the  ancient  Tories  at  times  speaking  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  and  this  reminds  you  of  that  sort  of  divine  right  of 
existing  institutions  which  Conservatives  seem  sometimes  to  assert. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  old  Whigs  discuss  royal  power  in  a  rational¬ 
istic  tone  which  resembles  that  of  the  modern  Reformer  when  he  ar¬ 
gues  for  the  removal  of  an  old  institution  on  the  ground  that  it  has 
ceased  to  be  useful.  But  as  you  grow  familiar  with  that  old  debate, 
and  with  the  way  of  thinking  of  those  who  conducted  it,  you  begin 
to  think  it  a  solecism  in  history,  a  confusion  of  two  different  phases 
of  political  consciousness,  to  identify  it  with  the  modern  debate  be¬ 
tween  Conservatives  and  Reformers.  There  was  no  question  then  of 
revising  the  institutions  of  the  country,  of  putting  each  on  its  trial 
before  the  tribunal  of  reason.  Both  parties  alike  would  have  re¬ 
jected  such  a  thought  with  something  like  horror,  for  to  both  parties 
ancient  institutions  were  almost  equally  sacred.  Divine  right  might 
tlieoreticallv  be  maintained  by  Tory  theorists  and  denied  by  their 
Whig  opponents.  But  as  in  its  strict  form  many  Tories  rejected  it, 
so  in  a  wider  sense  many — perhaps  most — Whigs  practically  accepted 
it.  The  Tory  Bolingbroke  ridicules  it,  and  when  at  this  day  we  de¬ 
nounce  it,  we  commonly  use  the  words  of  the  Tory  Pope,  and  speak 
of  “the  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong,"  of  “the  enormous 
faith  of  many  made  for  one. "  On  the  other  hand  one  may  remark  in 
Edmund  Burke,  that  even  in  the  days  when  he  was  the  great  light 
and  philosopher  of  Whiggism,  he  accepts  the  doctrine  of  divine  right 
as  it  has  been  held  by  modern  Conservatives.  One  mav  say  that  he 
belieyes  in  the  divine  right  of  the  constitution,  though  not  of  the 
king.  He  denies  the  right  of  human  reason  to  discuss  fundamental 
political  institutions.  He  thinks  them  divine  in  the  same  sense  that 
the  family  is  divine.  And  therefore  without  consciously  abandoning 
old  Whiggism  he  founded  modern  Conservatism.  “I  know,"  he 
said,  “that  there  is  an  order  which  is  made  for  me,  and  I  am  made 
for  it.  I  might  as  well  desire  another  wife  and  other  children." 
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was  higlilj  impoitan  .  already  dwelt  upon  the  constant  zeal 

SX^  oSosed  a  g£l“  5^ 

andthe  rest rff  their  X,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  penetrate  to  the 
fundamental  thought  which  actuates  them  .  ^  a^arles  p 

SSsss; 
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see  the  xmw  OUver  rising  first  in  William  III.,  then  in  Marlborough 
They  see  him  fomenting  wars  on  the  Continent  in  order  to  maintain 
b  s  m4v  and  leaning  on  the  Dissenters  at  home  in  order  to  revive  the 
SSS  connexion  Their  policy 

fi"1 ri«  apJSi11 'Addlrn^  cXasnmch  as  the  Whigs,  and  this  is 
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bavins:  so  well  defended  the  cause  of  liberty  against  a  perpetual  die 
tatoi  This  too,  is  the  practical  meaning  of  the  theory  of  divine 
•  I  t  It  means  that  vou  must  cling  to  legitimism  at  all  costs,  be 
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wW  state  mv  case.  But  I  shall  be  content  if  I  have  made  it  con- 
ceivable  how  the  serious  study  of  history  may  lnodifi  W.ose  pai  v 

preconceptions  in  which  most  of  us  have  ’^“.  ^r^Lt  pretend 
L~(\e  out  a  vriina  facie  case  for  tlie  opinion,  which  1  cannot  pu  re  nu 

here  to  establish  that  the  politics  of  this  age  are  divided  hy  a  im^1 
greater  gulf  than  is  imagined  from  those  of  the  old  regime  of  Em 
fone  Our  modern  politics  took  their  rise  in  the  F  rench  Ee'  olution. 
It ?s  easy  no  doubt,  to  trace  analogies  between  modern  political  c  - 
troversies  and  the  controversies  of  that  old  regime.  But  v  hen  \\  e  - 
fer  from  such  analogies  that  the  change  has  only  been  apparent,  and 
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that  the  party-war  is  substantially  the  same  that  it  always  was,  then, 
I  say,  we  are  radically  mistaken.  Xo,  the  resemblances  are  super¬ 
ficial,  the  differences  are  substantial.  And  still  more  is  this  remark 
applicable  to  older  and  remoter  party  controversies.  It  is  an  unliis  • 
torical  confusion,  a  false  and  shallow  theory  of  history,  concealing 
the  true  course  of  development,  which  imagines  mankind  as  eternally 
debating  the  same  question.  And  if  this  is  so,  you  will  see  the  con¬ 
sequence  which  follows  from  it.  You  will  see  that  this  truth  throws 
open  history  to  schools  and  universities,  takes  the  interdict  off  it,  and 
restores  to  it  the  place  in  education  and  culture  to  which  it  has  a 
right.  From  the  higher  schools  of  education — where  assuredly  the 
hindrance  is  alreadv  little  felt,  for  there  the  serious  student  soon  sees 
these  redoubtable  party-disputes  fade  away  and  almost  lose  their 
meaning — a  new  tolerance,  the  result  of  wider  views,  may  spread 
slowly  downwards  into  popular  education,  until  at  last  it  may  become 
possible  for  English  people  to  draw  some  useful  instruction  from  the 
history  of  their  country. 

J.  R.  Seeley,  in  Macmillan's  Magazine. 


IX  NORWAY. 

The  weather  changed  to  a  cloudless  sunshine  which  hatched  all  the 
mosquitoes,  as  we  entered  Xorway  in  the  second  week  in  July,  and 
the  heat  was  so  intense  that,  in  the  long  railway  journey  from  Stock 
holm,  we  were  very  thankful  for  the  little  tank  of  iced  water  with 
which  each  railway  carriage  is  provided.  We  were  disappointed  in 
Kristiania,  which  is  a  very  dull  place.  The  town  was  built  by 
Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  and  has  a  good  central  church  of  his  time, 
but  it  is  utterly  unpicturesque.  In  the  picture  gallery  are  several 
noble  works  of  Tidemann,  the  special  painter  of  expression  and 
pathos.  As  a  companion  for  life  is  the  memory  of  a  picture  which 
represents  the  administration  of  the  last  sacrament  to  an  old  peasant, 
whose  wife’s  grief  is  turned  to  resignation,  which  ceases  even  to  have 
a  wish  for  his  retention,  as  she  beholds  the  heaven-born  comfort  with 
which  he  is  looking  into  an  unknown  future.  Another  of  the  finest 
works  of  the  artist  represents  the  reception  of  the  sacrament  by  a 
convict,  young  and  deeply  repentant,  before  his  execution. 

There  is  no  striking  scenery  in  the  environs  of  Kristiania,  but  they 
are  wonderfully  pretty.  From  the  avenues  upon  the  ramparts  you 
look  down  over  the  broad  expanse  of  the  fyord,  with  low  blue  moun¬ 
tain  distances.*  Little  steamers  dart  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
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convey  visitors  in  a  few  minutes  across  the  hay  to  Oscars  Halle,  a 
tower  and  small  country  villa  of  the  king,  on  a  wooded  knoll. 

We  went  bv  the  railway  which  winds  high  amongst  the  kills  to 
K nncrshpro’  a  mining  village  in  a  lofty  situation,  lleie,  in  a  garden 
of  white  roses,  there  is  a  most  comfortable  small  hotel  kept  by  a 
Dane  which  is  a  capital  starting-point  tor  all  expeditions  in  lele- 
marken.  We  engaged  a  carriage  at  Kongsberg  for  the  excursion  to 
Tinoset  whence  we  arranged  to  go  on  to  the  Ryukan.fr  oss,  said  to 
,he  highest  waterfall  in  Europe.  We  do  not  advise  future  travellers 
without  unlimited  time  to  follow  us  in  the  latter  part  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  bv  the  lake,  but  the  carriage  excursion  is  quite  enchanting. 
What  an  exquisite  drive  it  is  through  the  forest— the  deep  vary¬ 

ing  woods  of  noble  pines  and  firs  springing  from  luxuriant  thickets 
of  junipers,  bilberries,  and  cranberries  !  The  loveliest  mountain 
flowers  grow  in  these  woods— huge  larkspurs  of  rank  luxuriant 
foliage  and  flowers  of  faint  dead  blue  ;  pinks  and  blue  lungtt  01  ts  an 
orchids  ;  stagmoss  wreathing  itself  round  the  grey  rocks,  and  deli- 
cate  lovely  soldanella  drooping  in  the  still  recesses. 

Our  mid-day  halt  was  at  Bolkesjo,  where  the  forest  opens  to  green 
lawns  hill-set ,  with  a  charming  view  down  the  smooth  deem  lties  to 
a  manv-bayed  lake,  with  mountain  distances.  Here,  amid  a  group 
of  old  brown  farm-buildings,  covered  with  rude  paintings  and  sculp¬ 
ture,  is  a  farm-house,  inhabited  by  the  same  family  through  many 
generations.  It  is  one  of  the  “  stations”  where  it  is  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  farmer  or  “  bonder”  who  is  owner  of  the  soil  to  find  horses  for 
the  use  of  travellers.  These  horses  are  supplied  at  a  very  trifling 
charge,  and  are  brought  back  by  a  boy  who  sits  behind  the  carriole 
or  carriage,  upon  the  portmanteau  ;  hut  as  the  horses,  w  lien  no 
called  for,  are  turned  loose  or  used  by  the  bonder  in  his  own  farm  or 
field  work,  travellers  .generally  have  to  wait  a  long  time  while  the\ 
are  caught  or  sent  for.  They  order  their  horses  “  strax  —directly— 
one  of  the  first  words  an  Englishman  learns  to  use  on  entering  -_°r- 
way,  yet  they  scarcely  ever  appear  before  half  an  hour,  so  that  Nor¬ 
wegians  repeat  with*  amusement  the  story  of  an  Englishman  who, 
when  he  wished  to  spend  an  hour  at  a  station,  ordered  Ins  horses 
“  after  two  strax’s.”  These  halts  are  not  always  congenial  to  English 
impatience,  yet  they  give  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
Norwegian  life  and  people  which  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way, 
and  recollection  will  oftener  go  hack  to  the  quiet  time  spent  in  wait¬ 
ing  for  horses  amid  the  grey  rocks  above  some  foaming  streamlet,  in 
the  green  oases  surrounded  by  forest,  or  in  clean-boarded  rooms 
strewn  with  fresh  fir  foliage,  than  to  the  more  established  sights  ot 
Norway.  Most  delicious  indeed  were  the  two  hours  which  we  passed 
at  Bolkesjo,  in  the  high  pastures  where  the  peasants  were  mowing 
the  tall  grass  ablaze  with  flowers,  and  the  mountains  were  throwing 
long  purple  shadows  over  the  forest,  and  the  wind  blotting  flesh  v 
from  the  gleaming  lake — and  then,  most  delicious  was  the  well-earned 
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meal  of  eggs  and  baccn,  strawberries  and  cream,  and  other  homely 
dainties  in  the  farm-house,  where  the  beams  and  furniture  Avcre  all 
painted  and  carved  with  mottoes  and  texts,  and  the  primitive  box 
beds  had  crimson  satin  quilts.  Portraits  sent  by  well- pleased  royal 
visitors  hung  on  the  walls,  side  by  side  with  common-coloured  Scrip¬ 
ture  prints,  like  those  which  are  found  in  English  cottages.  The 
cellar  is  under  a  bed,  beneath  which  it  was  funnv  to  see  the  old  farm- 
eress  disappear  as  she  went  down  to  fetch  up  for  us  her  home-brewed 
ale. 

But  what  roads,  or  rather  what  Avant  of  roads,  lead  to  Tinoset  ! — 
there  were  banks  of  glassy  rock,  up  which  our  horses  scrambled  like 
cats  ;  there  were  awful  moments  when  everything  seemed  to  come 
to  an  end,  and  when  they  gathered  up  their  legs,  and  seemed  to  fling 
themselves  down  headlong  with  the  carriage  on  the  top  of  them,  and 
yet  we  reached  the  bottom  of  the  abyss  buried  in  dust,  to  rise  gasp¬ 
ing  and  gulping  and  Avondering  we  were  alive,  to  begin  the  same 
pantomime  over  again, 

Late  in  the  evening,  long  after  the  sunlight  had  faded,  and  wken 
the  forests  seemed  to  have  gone  to  sleep  and  all  sounds  were  silent, 
we  reached  Tinoset.  The  inn  is  a  wooden  chalet  on  the  banks  of  a 
lake,  with  a  single  great  pine-tree  close  to  the  door.  It  was  terribly 
crowrded,  and  the  little  wooden  cells  were  the  smallest  apology  for 
bedrooms,  where  all  through  the  night  we  heard  the  winds  howiing 
amongst  the  mountains,  and  the  weaves  lashing  the  shore  under  the 
windows.  In  the  morning  the  lake  was  covered  with  huge  blue 
wraves  crested  with  foam,  and  we  were  almost  sorry  when  the  steamer 
came  and  wre  felt  obliged  to  embark,  because,  as  it  wTas  not  the  regu¬ 
lar  day  for  its  passage,  Ave  had  summoned  it  at  some  expense  from 
the  other  end  of  the  lake.  We  Avere  thoroughly  wret  with  the  spray 
before  we  reached  the  little  inn  at  Strand,  with  a  pier  where  we  dis¬ 
embarked,  and  occupied  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  in  drawing  the 
purple  hills  and  the  road  winding  towards  them  through  the  old 
birch-trees.  An  excursion  to  the  Ryukan  Foss  occupied  the  next 
day  ;  a  dull  drive  through  the  plain,  and  then  an  exciting  skirting  of 
horrible  precipices,  followed  by  a  clamber  up  a  mountain  patlilet  to  a 
chalet,  wiiere  we  were  thankful  for  our  Avell-earned  dinner  of  trout 
and  ale  before  proceeding  to  the  Foss,  the  560  feet  high  fall  of  a 
mountain  torrent  into  a  black  rift  in  the  hills — a  boiling,  roaring 
abyss  of  Avater,  with  drifts  of  spray  wkich  are  Ausible  for  miles  before 
it  can  be  seen  itself. 

In  returning  from  Tinoset  Ave  took  the  Avay  by  Hitterdal,  the  date- 
forgotten  old  Avooden  church  so  familiar  from  picture-books.  It  had 
been  our  principal  object  in  coming  to  Norway,  yet  the  lo  "g  drive 
had  made  us  so  ra\mnous  in  search  of  food,  that  Ave  could  onlv  endure 
to  stay  there  half  an  hour.  The  church,  lioAveAmr,  is  most  intensely 
picturesque,  rising  with  an  infinity  of  quaintest  domes  and  spires, 
all  built  of  timber,  out  of  a  rude  cloister  painted  red,  the  wdiole  liav- 
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W  the  appearance  of  a  very  tall  Chinese  pagoda,  yet  only  measuring 
alW°-etherP84  feet  by  57.  The  belfry.  Norwegian-wise,  stands  alone 
on  the  other  side  of' the  churchyard,  which  is  overgrown  vit  i  pink 
willow  herb  When  we  reached  the  inn,  as  famished  as  wol\es  in 
winter  we  were  told  by  our  landlady  that  she  could  not  give  us  any 
dinner  “  Nei,  nei,”  nothing  would  induce  her— she  had  too  mua 
work  on  her  hands  already^-perhaps,  ^^er  he  woman  a  the 
house  with  the  flag  would  give  us  some.  So,  liungn  and  taint, 
walked  forth  again  to  a  house  which  had  a  flag  flying  m  front  of  1  , 
where  all  was  silent  and  deserted,  except  for  a  dog  who  received  us 
fnriouslv  Having  pacified  him,  and  finding  the  front  door  locked, 
we  made  good  our°entrance  at  the  hack,  examined  the  kitchen,  peeped 
^to  all  the  cupboards,  lifted  up  the  lids  of  all  tne  saucepans,  and  not 
till  we  had  searched  every  corner  for  food  ineffectually,  were  met  y 
S  vvettr,  pTeasant-looking  young  lady  of  the  house,  who  informed 
us  in  excellent  English,  and  with  no  small  surprise  .at  our  condu  , 
that  wre  had  been  committing  a  raid  upon  her  private  residence 
Afterwards  we  discovered  a  lonely  farm-house,  where  tlieie  1a  once 
been  a  flag  and  where  they  gave  us  a  very  good  dinner,  ending  in  a 
great  bowtof  cloudberries,  in  which  we  were  joined  bv  two  Peasant 
vrm n o*  ladies  and  their  father,  an  old  gentleman  smoking  an  enoi- 
rnousfy  long  pipe,  who  turned  out  to  be  the  Bishop  of  Christiansand 
The  house  Sf  the  lmdamann  of  Hitterdal  contains  a  relic  connected 
4hh  a  picturesque  story  quaintly  illustrative  of  ancien  Scandinavian 
life.  It  is  an  axe,  with  a  handle  projecting  beyond  the  Blade  and 
curved  so  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  walking-stick.  Formerly  it  - 
Wed  to  an  ancient  descendant  of  the  Kongen,  or  chieftains  of  the 
district,  who  insisted  upon  carrying  it  to  church  with  him,  in  accoul- 
ancewithan  old  privilege  The  priest  forbade  the  bearing  of ^he 
warlike  weapon  into  church,  which  so  much  affected  the  old  man 
that  he  died1  His  son,  who  thought  it  necessary  to  avenge  his 
father’s  death  went  to  the  priest  with  the  axe  in  his  hands,  and 
demanded  the  most  precious  thing  he  possessed,  when  the  priest 
brought  his  Bible  and  gave  it  to  him,  open  upon  a  passage  exhorting 

t0  to  JulTS*5 we  le^Kristiania  for  Throndtjem— the  whole  journey 
of  three 'hundred  and  sixty  miles  being  very  comfortable  and 
orlv  costing  tliirtv  francs.  The  route  has  no  great  beauty,  but 
endless  pleasant  variety — rail  to  Eidswold,  with  bilberries  and  stiaw- 
berries  in  pretty  birch-bark  baskets  for  sale  at  all  the  rail  wav  sta¬ 
tions  •  a  vibrating  steamer  for  several  hours  on  the  long,  dull  Miosen 
lake  •  railway  again,  with  some  of  the  carriages  open  at  the  sides  ; 
then  an  obligatory  night  at  Koppang,  a  large  station,  where  accom¬ 
modation  is  provided  for  every  one,  but  where  if 
passengers,  several  people,  strangers  to  each  other,  are  expectcd  to 
share  the  same  room.  On  the  second  day  the  scenery  improves  the 
railway  sometimes  running  along  and  sometimes  over  the  liter 
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Glommen,  on  a  wooden  causeway,  till  tlie  gorge  of  mountains  opens 
beyond  Storen,  into  a  rich,  country  with  turfy  mounds,  constantly  re¬ 
minding  us  of  the  graves  of  the  hero-gods  of  Upsala.  Towards  sun¬ 
set,  beyond  the  deep  cleft  in  which  the  river  Nid  runs  between  lines 
of  old  painted  wooden  warehouses,  rises  the  burial-place  of  St  Olaf, 
the  shrine  of  Scandinavian  Christianity,  the  stumpy-towered  cathe¬ 
dral  of  Throndtjem.  The  most  northern  railway  station  and  the  most 
northern  cathedral  in  Europe  ! 

Surelv  the  cradle  of  Scandinavian  Christianity  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  places  in  the  world.  No  one  had  ever  told  us  about  it,  and 
we  went  there  only  because  it  is  the  old  Throndtjem  of  sages  and 
ballads,  and  expecting  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  cathedral.  But  the 
whole  place  is  a  dream  of  loveliness,  so  exquisite  in  the  soft  silvery 
morning  light  on  the  fyord  and  delicate  mountain  ranges,  the  rich 
nearer  hills  covered  with  bilberries  and  breaking  into  steep  cliffs — 
that  one  remains  in  a  state  of  transport,  which  is  at  a  climax  while  ' 
all  is  engraven  upon  an  opal  sunset  sky,  when  an  amethystine  glow 
spreads  over  the  mountains,  and  when  ships  and  buildings  meet  their 
double  in  the  still,  transparent  water.  Each  wide  street  of  curious 
low  wooden  houses  displays  a  new  vista  of  sea,  of  rocky  promontories, 
of  woods  dipping  into  the  water  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  principal 
street  is  the  grey  massive  cathedral  where  St.  Olaf  is  buried,  and 
where  northern  art  and  poetry  have  exhausted  their  loveliest  and 
most  pathetic  fancies  around  the  grave  of  the  national  hero. 

The  “  Cathedral  Garden/’  for  so  the  grave-yard  is  called,  is  most 
touching.  Acres  upon  acres  of  graves  are  all  kept — not  by  officials, 
but  by  the  families  they  belong  to — like  gardens.  The  tombs  are 
embowered  in  roses  and  honeysuckle,  and  each  little  green  mound 
has  its  own  vase  for  cut  flowers  daily  replenished,  and  a  seat  for  the 
survivors,  which  is  dailv  occunied,  so  that  the  link  between  the  dead 
and  the  living  is  never  broken. 

Christianity  was  first  established  in  Norway  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century  by  King  Olaf  Trvgveson,  son  of  Trygve  and  of  the  lady  Astrida, 
whose  romantic  adventures,  when  sold  as  a  slave  after  her  husband’s 
death,  are  the  subject  of  a  thousand  stories.  When  Olaf  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Norway  after  the  death  of  Hako,  son  of  Sigurd,  in 
996,  he  proclaimed  Christianity  throughout  his  dominions,  heard 
matins  daily  himself,  and  sent  out  missionaries  through  his  domin¬ 
ions.  But  the  duty  of  the  so-called  missionaries  had  little  to  do  with 
teaching,  they  were  only  required  to  baptize.  All  who  refused  bap¬ 
tism  were  tortured  and  put  to  death.  When,  at  one  time,  the  estates 
of  the  province  of  Throndtjem  tried  to  force  Olaf  back  to  the  old  re¬ 
ligion,  he  outwardly  assented,  but  made  the  condition  that  the  of¬ 
fended  pagan  deities  should  in  that  case  be  appeased  by  human  sacri¬ 
fice — the  sacrifice  of  the  twelve  nobles  who  were  most  urgent  in  com¬ 
pelling  him  ;  and  upon  this  the  ardour  of  the  chieftains  for  paganism 
was  cooled,  and  they  allowed  Olaf  unhindered  to  demolish  the  great 
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statue  of  Thor,  covered  with  gold  and  jewels,  in  the  centre  of^  the 
province  of  Throndtjem,  where  he  founded  the  city  then  called  Nida- 
ros,  upon  the  river  Nid. 

No  end  of  stories  are  narrated  of  the  cruelties  of  Olaf  Trygveson. 
When  Eg  wind,  a  northern  chieftain,  refused  to  abandon  his  idols,  he 
first  attempted  to  bribe  him,  but  when  gentler  means  failed  a  chafing 
dish  of  hot  coals  was  placed  upon  his  belly  till  he  uied.  Raude  the 
magician  had  a  more  horrible  fate  :  an  adder  was  forced  down  a  horn 
into  his  stomach,  and  left  to  eat  its  way  out  again  ! 

The  first  Christian  king  of  Norway  was  an  habitual  drunkard,  and, 
by  twofold  adultery,  he,  the  husband  of  Godruna,  married  Tliyra  of 
Denmark,  the  wife" of  Duke  Borislaf  of  Pomerania.  „  This  led  to  a  war 
with  Denmark  and  Sweden,  whose  united  fleets  surrounded  him  near 
Stralsund.  As  his  royal  vessel,  the  Long  Serpent ,  was  boarded  by 
the  enemy,  he  plunged  into  the  sea  and  was  no  more  seen,  though 
some  chroniclers  say  that  he  swam  to  the  shore  in  safety  and  died  af¬ 
terwards  at  Rome,  whither  he  went  on  pilgrimage. 

Olaf  Trygveson  had  a  godson  Olaf,  son  of  Harald  Grenske  and  Asta, 
who  had  the  nominal  title  of  king  given  to  all  sea  captains  of  royal 
descent.  From  his  twelfth  year,  Olaf  Haraldsen  was  a  pirate,  and  he 
headed  the  band  of  Danes  who  destroyed  Canterbury  and  murdered 
St.  Elphege — a  strange  feature  in  the  life  of  one  who  has  been  him¬ 
self  regarded  as  a  saint  since  his  death.  By  one  of  the  stmnge  freaks 
of  fortune  common  in  those  times,  this  Olaf  Haraldsen  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  chieftain  Svveyn,  who  then  ruled  at  Nidaros,  and, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Sigurd  Syr,  a  great  northern  land- 
owner,  who  had  become  the  second  husband  of  his  mother,  he  became 
seated’in  1016  upon  the  throne  of  Norway.  His  first  care  was  for  the 
restoration  of  Christianity,  which  had  fallen  into  decadence  in  the  six  • 
teen  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  defeat  of  Olaf  Trygveson. 
The  second  Olaf  imitated  the  violence  and  cruelty  of  his  predecessor. 
Whenever  the  new  religion  was  rejected,  he  beheaded  or  hung  the  de¬ 
linquents.  In  his  most  merciful  moments  he  mutilated  and  blinded 
them  :  “he  did  not  spare  one  who  refused  to  serve  God.”  After  four 
teen  vears  of  unparalleled  cruelties  in  the  name  of  religion,  he  fell  in 
battle  with  Canute  the  Great  at  Sticklestaflt.  He  had  abducted  and 
married  Astrida,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  but  by  her  he  had 
no  children.  By  his  concubine  Alfliilda  he  left  an  only  son,  who 
lived  to  become  Magnus  the  Good,  King  of  Norway  However  terri 
bl@  the  cruelties  of  Olaf  Haraldsen  were  in  his  lifetime,  they  were 
soon  dazzled  out  of  sight  amid  the  halo  of ^  miracles  with  which  his 
memorv  was  encircled  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  was  only 
recollected  that  when,  according  to  the  legend,  he  raced  for  the  king¬ 
dom  with  his  half-brother  Harald,  in  his  good  ship  the  Ox, 

•  “  Saint  Olaf,  who  on  God  relied,  ' 

Three  days  the  first  his  house  descried — 


after  which — 
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but  because — 


“  Harald  so  fierce  with  anger  burned 
He  to  a  lothely  dragon  turned 


'*  A  pious  zeal  Saint  Olaf  bore, 

He  long  the  crown  of  Norway  wore.’’ 


His  admirers  narrated  that  when  he  was  one  da y  absently  cutting 

chips  from  a  stick  with  his  knife  on  a  Sunday,  a  servant  passed  him 

with  the  reproof,  “  Sir,  it  is  Monday  to-morrow,”  when  he  placed  the 

sinful  chips  in  his  hand,  and,  setting  them  on  fire,  bore  the  pain  till 

thev  were  all  consumed.  It  was  remembered  that  as  he  walked  to  the 
•/ 

church  which  Olaf  Trygveson  had  founded  at  Xidaros,  he  “wore  a 
glory  in  his  yellow  hair.”  And  gradually  he  became  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  saint  of  Scandinavia.  His  shirt  was  an  object  of  pilgrimage  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Victor  at  Paris,  and  many  churches  were  dedicated  to 
him  in  England,  and  especially  in  London,  where  Tooley  Street  still 
records  his  familiar  appellation  of  St.  Tooley. 

Around  the  shrine  of  Olaf  in  Throndtjem,  in  which  his  “incorrupt 
body  ”  was  seen  more  than  five  hundred  years  after  his  death,  has 
arisen  the  most  beautiful  of  northern  cathedrals,  originating  in  a  small 
chapel  built  over  his  grave  within  ten  years  after  his  death.  The  ex 
quisite  colour  of  its  green-grey  stone  adds  greatly  to  the  general  effect 
of  the  interior,  and  to  the  exquisite  sculpture  of  its  interlacing  arches. 
From  the  ambulatory  behind  the  choir  opens  a  tiny  chamber  contain¬ 
ing  the  Well  of  St.  Olaf,  of  rugged  yellow  stone,  with  the  holes  re  • 
maining  in  the  pavement  through  which  the  dripping  water  ran  away 
when  the  buckets  were  set  down.  Amongst  the  many  famous  bish¬ 
ops  of  Throndtjem,  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  has  been  Anders 
Arrebo,  “the  father  of  Danish  poetry”  (1587-1637),  who  wrote  the 
“  Hexameron,”  an  extraordinarily  long  poem  on  the  Creation,  which 
nobody  reads  now.  The  cathedral  is  given  up  to  Lutheran  worship, 

but  its  ancient  relics  are  kindlv  tended  and  cared  for.  Its  beautiful 

_  __ 

Chapter  House  is  lent  for  English  service  on  Sundays. 

In  the  wide  street  which  leads  from  the  sea  to  the  cathedral,  is  the 
“Coronation  House,”  the  wooden  palace  in  which  the  kings  and  queens 
of  Sweden  and  Norway  stay  when  they  come  hither  to  be  crowned. 
Hither  tire  present  beloved  queen,  Sophie  of  Nassau,  came  in  1873, 
driving  herself  in  her  own  carriole  from  the  Romsdal,  in  graceful 
compliance  with  the  popular  mode  of  Norwegian  travel.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  even  the  finest  buildings  in  Norway  are  generally  built  of  wood, 
that  there  are  so  few  of  any  real  antiquity.  Near  the  shore  of  the 
fyord,  the  custom  house  occupies  the  site  of  the  Orething,  where  the 
elections  of  twenty  kings  have  taken  place.  It  is  sacred  ground  to  a 
King  of  Norway,  who  passes  it  bareheaded.  The  familiar  affection 
with  which  the  Norwegians  regard  their  sovereigns  can  scarcely  be 
comprehended  in  any  other  country.  To  their  people  they  are  “  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  land.”  The  broken  Norse  is  remembered  at 
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Throndtjem  in  which  King  Carl  Johann  begged  people  “  to  make 
room  for  their  old  father  ”  when  they  pressed  too  closely  upon  him. 

In  returning  from  Throndtjem  we  left  the  railway  at  Storen,  where 
we  engaged  a  double  carriole,  and  a  carriage  for  foui  v*  ith  a  pleasant 
boy  called  Johann  as  its  driver,  for  the  return  journey.  It  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  definite  information  about  anything,  English  handbooks 
being  almost  useless  from  their  incorrectness,  and  we  set  off  with  a 
sort  of  sense  of  exploring  an  unknown  country.  •  At  every  “  station 
we  changed  horses,  which  were  sent  back  by  the  boy,  who  peiched 
upon  the  luggage  behind,  and  we  marked  our  distances  by  calling  our 
horses  after  the  Kings  of  England.  Thus,  setting  off  from  Storen 
with  William  the  Conqueror,  we  drove  into  the  Romsdal  with  Edward 
VI.  After  a  drive  with  Ladv  Jane  Grey,  we  set  off  again  with  Mary. 
But  the  Kings  of  England  failed  us  long  before  our  driving  days  were 
over,  and  we  used  up  all  the  Kings  of  Rome  also.  As  we  were  com¬ 
ing  down  a  steep  hill  into  Lillehammer  with  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
something  gave  way  and  he  quietly  walked  out  of  the  harness,  leav¬ 
ing  us  to  run  briskly  down-hill  and  subside  into  the  hedge.  W  e  cap¬ 
tured  Tarquinius,  but  how  to  put  him  in  again  was  a  mystery,  as  we 
had  never  harnessed  a  horse  before.  However,  by  trying  every  strap 
in  turn,  we  got  him  in  somehow,  and  escaped  the  fate  of  Red  Riding 
Hood  amid  the  lonely  hills. 

For  a  great  distance  after  leaving  Storen,  there  is  little  especially 
striking  in  the  scenery,  except  one  gorge  of  old  weird  pine-trees  in  a 
lift  of  purple  mountains.  After  you  emerge  upon  the  high  Dovre- 
Fyeld,  the  huge  ranges  of  Sneeliatten  rise  snowy,  gleaming,  and  glo¬ 
rious,  above  the  wide  vellow-grey  expanse,  hoary  with  reindeei  moss, 
though,  as  the  Dovre-Fyeld  is  itself  three  thousand  feet  high,  and 
Sneehatten  only  seven  ‘thousand  three  hundred,  it  does  not  look  so 
high  as  it  really  is.  Next  to  Throndtjem  itself,  the  old  ballads  and 
son ^s  of  Norway  gather  most  thickly  around  the  Dovre-Fyeld.  It  is 
here  that  the  witches  are  supposed  to  hold  their  secret  meetings  at 
their  Blokulla,  or  black  hill.  Across  these  yellow  hills  of  the  Jerkin- 
fyeld,  the  prose  Edda  describes  Thor  striding  to  his  conflict  with  the 
dragon  Jormangandur  “  by  Sneehatten’s  peak  of  snow,  where  the 
tail  pines  cracked  like  a  field  of  stubble  under  his  feet  ;  *  *md  lieie, 
according  to  the  ancient  fragment  called  the  ballad  of  ‘‘The  TweKe 

Wizards,”  as  given  in  Prior’s  “  Ancient  Danish  Ballads/ 

' 

* 

“  At  Dovrefeld,  over  on  Norway’s  reef, 

Were  heroes  who  never  knew  pain  or  grief. 

The^e  dwelt  there  many  a  warrior  keen, 

The  twelve  bold  brothers  of  Ingeborg  queen. 

The  first  with  his  hand  the  storm  could  hush  ; 

The  second  could  stop  the  torrent’s  rush. 

The  third  could  dive  in  the  sea  as  a  fish  ; 

The  fourth  never  wanted  meat  on  dish. 
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The  fifth  he  wou^d  strike  the  golden  lyre. 

And  young  and  old  to  the  dancing  tire. 

The  sixth  on  the  horn  would  blow  a  blast. 

Who  heard  it  would  shudder  and  stand  aghast. 

The  seventh  go  under  the  earth  could  he  ; 

The  eighth  he  could  dance  on  the  rolling  sea. 

The  ninth  tamed  all  that  in  greenwood  crept ; 

The  tenth  not  a  nap  had  ever  slept. 

The  eleventh  the  grisly  lindworm  bound, 

And  will  wnat  he  would,  the  means  he  found. 

The  twelfth  he  could  all  things  understand, 

Thouo-h  done  in  a  nook  of  the  .arthest  land. 

Their  equals  were  never  seen  there  in  the  North, 

Nor  anywhere  else  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

m  - 

In  spite  of  groat  fatigue  from  the  distances  to  be  accomplished,  each 
day’s  journey  in  carriage  or  carriole  has  its  peculiar  charms,  the  go¬ 
ing  on  and  on  into  an  unknown  land,  meeting  no  one,  sleeping  in  odd, 
primitive,  hut  always  clean  rooms,  setting  off  again  at  half-past  five 
or  six,  and  halting  at  comfortable  stations,  with  their  ever-moderate 
prices  and  their  cheery  farm-servants,  who  kissed  our  hands  all  round 
on  receiving  the  very  smallest  gratuity — a  coin  meaning  twopence 
halfpenny  being  a  source  of  ecstatic  bliss. 

The  “  bonders,”  who  keep  the  stations,  generally  themselves  repre¬ 
sent  the  gentry  of  the  country,  the  real  gentry  filiing  the  position  of 
the  English  aristocracy.  The  bonders  are  generally  very  well  off, 
having  small  tithes,  good  houses,  boundless  fuel,  a  great  variety  of 
food,  and  continual  change  of  labour  on  their  own  small  properties. 
Their  wives,  who  never  walk,  have  a  sledge  for  winter,  and  a  carriole 
and  horse  to  take  them  to  church  in  summer.  In  the  many  months  of 
snow,  when  out-of-door  occupations  fail,  they  occupy  the  time  with 
household  pursuits — carpentering,  tailoring,  or  brewing.  When  a 
bonder  dies,  his  wife  succeeds  to  his  property  until  her  second  mar¬ 
riage,  then  it  is  divided  amongst  his  children. 

The  “  stations”  or  farm-houses  are  almost  entirely  built  of  wood, 

V  7 

but  those  of  a  superior  class  have  a  single  room  of  stone,  used  only 
in  bridals  of  births,  a  custom  handed  down  from  old  times,  when  a 
place  of  special  safety  was  required  at  those  seasons. 

N ine-tenths  of  the  country  are  covered  with  pine-forests,  but  the 
trees  are  always  cut  down  before  they  grow  old.  We  did  not  see  a 
single  really  old  tree  in  Norway.  The  pines  are  of  two  kinds  only — 
the  Furu ,  our  pine,  Pinus  silcestns ;  and  the  Gran ,  our  fir,  Pinus 
abies. 

Wolves  seldom  appear  except  in  winter,  when  those  who  travel  in 
sledges  are  often  pursued  by  them.  Then  hunger  makes  them  so 
bold,  that  they  will  often  snatch  a  dog  from  between  the  knees  of  a 
driver, 
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From  the  station  of  Dombaas  (where  there  is  a  telegraph  station 
and  a  .shop  of  old  silver),  we  turned  aside  down  the  Roinsdal,  which 
soon  became  beautiful,  as  the  road  wound  above  a  chrysoprase 
river  broken  bv  many  rocky  islets  and  swirling  into  many  waterlalls, 
but  alwavs  equally  ‘radiant,  equally  transparent,  till  its  colour  is 
washed  out  by  the  melting  snow  in  a  ghastly  narrow  valley,  w  Inch 

we  called  the  Valley  of  Death.  ,  . 

The  little  inn  at  Aak,  in  Rosmdal,  with  a  large  garden  stretching 

alono-  the  hillside,  disappointed  us  at  first,  as  the  clouds  lnd  the  moun¬ 
tain  tops,  but  morning  revealed  how  perfectly  glorious  the}  aie  pui 
pie  pinnacles  of  rock  or  pathless  fields  of  snow  embossed  upon  a  skv 
which  is  delicately  blue  above,  but  melts  into  the  clearest  opal. 
Grander,  we  thought,  than  any  single  peak  in  Switzerland  1*  the  tie- 
mendous  peak  of  the  Ramsdalliorn,  and  the  walks  in  all  directions  are 
most  exquisite— into  deep  glades  filled  with  columbines  and  the  giant 
larkspurs,  which  are  such  a  feature  of  Norway  :  into  tremendous 
mountain  gorges  :  or  to  W  aeblungsnaes,  along  the  banks  of  the  lo\  ely 
fyord,  with  its  marvellously  quaint  forms  of  mountain  distance.  Aak 
is  a  place  where  a  month  may  be  spent  most  delightfully,  as  well  as 
most  comfortably  and  economically. 

We  had  heard  a  great  deal  before  we  went  to  Norway  about  the 
difficulty  of  getting  proper  food,  but  our  own  experience  is  that  v.  e 
were  never  fed  more  luxuriously.  Perhaps  very  late  in  the  season  the 
provisions  at  the  country  “stations  ’  may  be  somewhat  used  up,  but 
when  we  were  there  in  July,  only  those  who  could  not  live  vithout  a 
great  deal  of  meat  could  have  any  cause  for  complaint,  and  once  a 
week  we  generallv  had  reindeer  for  a  treat.  VV  lien  ve  airi\ed  in  the 
evenings  we  always  found  an  excellent  meal  prepared— the  most  deli¬ 
cious  coffee,  tea,  and  cream  ;  baskets  of  bread,  rusks,  cakes  and  bis¬ 
cuits  of  various  descriptions  ;  fresh  salmon  and  trout  ;  cloudberries, 
bilberries,  raspberries,  mountain  strawberries  and  cream  ;  and  for  all 
this  about  a  franc  and  a  half  is  the  payment  required.  _ 

My  companions  lingered  at  Kristiania  whilst  I  pain  a  v  sit,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  deligh'ful  recollections  of  my  tour,  to  a  nati\  e  family 
near  Moss,  at  the  mouth  of  the  fyord  ;  then  we  came  back  to  Den¬ 
mark,  travelling  in  the  same  train  with  the  beloved  Prince  Imperial, 
who  was  in  the  height  of  health  and  happiness,  and  receiv  ed  at  e'^  ei  \ 
station  with  the  enthusiastic  “  Hoclis!”  which  in  Scandinavia  supply 

the  place  of  the  English  hurrah. 

Augustus  J.  C.  Hare,  in  Good  Words. 
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DOWN  AMONG  THE  DUTCHMEN. 

Few  peoples  have  ever  exhibited  in  their  national  character  such  direct 
results  from  their  local  habitation  as  the  Dutch.  Settled  on  sandy 
islets  in  the  North  Sea,  exposed  to  great  dangers  with  the  rise  of 
every  tide  and  the  raging  of  every  tempest,  they  developed,  already 
in  the  earliest  times,  habits  of  industry  foreign  to  the  more  favoured 
inhabitants  of  sunnier  climates.  Their  very  existence  depended,  and 
does  still  depend,  upon  artificial  bulwarks  erected  against  the  en 
croachments  of  the  sea.  They  had  to  contend  with  the  elements,  and 
to  protect  themselves,  during  many  centuries  against  their  more 
powerful  neighbours.  Thus  industry  and  valour  became  the  natural 
instinct  of  the  Dutch,  and  from  the  practice  of  these  qualities  flowed 
wealth  and  honour  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  that  nation  at  one 
time  the  arbiter  of  peace  or  war  in  Europe.  We  can  safely  refer 
those  who  wish  to  know  more  about  this  to  the  bulky  though  seductive 
history  of  that  competent  historian,  Mr.  Motley. 

During  the  past  two  centuries  the  progress  made  by  the  Dutch  has 
been  very  remarkable,  and  this,  as  a  rule,  has  not  been  recognised  by 
the  English.  It  was  the  fashion  to  laugh  at  the  old-world  habits  that 
lingered,  until  recently,  am.ongst  them.  Much  of  this  feeling  was 
caused,  no  doubt,  by  former  maritime  rivalry,  a  feeling  which  was 
fostered  by  poets  and  statesmen.  Even  that  quaint  and  homely  Puri¬ 
tan,  Andrew  Marvell,  did  not  disdain  to  dip  his  pen  into  gall  and  to 
speak  of  Holland  as  a  country  that  “  scarce  deserves  the  name  of  land, 
as  but  th’  off-scouring  of  the  British  sand.”  Can  this  be  the  reason 
that  at  the  present  time  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  visit  Holland,  or,  at  least,  remain  there  no  longer  than  a  few 
days  to  recruit  their  strength  and  to  fill  their  pocket-flasks  before  en¬ 
tering  Germanv? 

However,  I  resolved  to  visit  the  countrv  of  mv  ancestors,  if  ever  I 
had  any  r*  and  started  in  the  middle  of  August  from  Queenborough 
to  Flushing.  In  former  times,  when  you  wished  to  gx>  to  Holland, 
you  had  first  to  drive  to  St.  Katharine’s  Wharf,  try  to  satisfy  a  cab¬ 
man,  who  never  would  be  satisfied,  by  giving  him  double  his  fare, 
then  fee  a  porter  to  carry  your  luggage  on  board,  make  your  way 
amongst  a  crowd  of  very  queer,  heavy-looking,  beetle  browed,  dark- 
bearded  men,  arrayed  in  the  most  careless  manner  possible,  and 
finally  have  a  last  tussel  with  the  steward  for  a  berth.  But  now  all 
this  is  changed,  and  the  present  age  may  well  boast  of  having  made 
knowledge  and  travelling  easy.  If  you  wish  to  go  to  Holland  you 
have  only  to  drive  to  any  station  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway,  take  your  ticket,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  you  will  find 
yourself  at  Queenborough,  and  will  be  quietly  put  on  board  one  of 
the  largest  steamers  which  cross  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  that  with¬ 
out  any  fuss  or  confusion.  Your  passage  may  be  more  or  less  stormy, 
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vour  feelings  more  or  less  disturbed  ;  but  it  is  wise  in  travelling  to 
make  tlie  best  of  everything  At  last  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  i 
Dutch  coast,  so  the  captain  says,  but  no  coast  is  to  be  seen  Sea 
land  seem  to  be  all  one,  and  the  low  sedgy  banks  hardly  pop  out  of 
the  water,  whilst  the  seawalls  o  Flushing  are  barely  visible,  and 
appear  to ’be  on  a  level  with  the  red  tiled  roofs  of  the  houses,  broken 
here  and  there  by  a  church  steeple  I  saw  several  or  the  natives  on 
landing,  the  women  with  prodigiously  long  golden  pendants  which 
hang  from  a  pin  fixed  in  a  cap  above  the  eyebrows,  and  descend  on  the 
neclf,  whilst  on  the  forehead  is  an  ornament  of  diamonds,  called  a 
needle  ,  the  men  with  their  dress  and  figures  something  like  model 11 
stage  Dutchmen  in  England,  very  primitive  and  very  quaint  l  lie 
railway  rests  on  embankments  raised  round  many  islands  to  keep  out 
the  sea,  and  those  on  the  south  west  coast  of  W  alclieren  are  the  most 
massive  in  Holland.  I  just  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  statue  or  the 
great  Admiral  de  Ruyter,  who  was  born  here  ,  it  seemed  to  me  to 
render  pretty  fairly  the  idea  of  a  very  broad  built  Dutchman,  who 
was  trusted  by  his  tailor  with  any  amount  of  nether  garments 

I  caught  from  the  train  a  quick  view  of  the  Town  Hall  of  Middel 
burg,  built  by  Charles  the  Bold  ,  whirled  down  Breda  where  Charles 
II.  resided  when  in  exile,  and  which  appears  not  to  have  grown  more 
lively  since  then  .  had  to  wait  more  than  an  hour  at  the  station  of 
Boxtel,  where  the  lunch,  though  wretched,  was  charged  for  exorbi 
tantly  ;  and  arrived  at  last  at  the  great  railway  junction  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  Utrecht,  where  I  had  again  to  remain  for  more  than  an  hour 
before  my  train  started  for  Arnhem  the  capital  of  Geldeiland.  and 
the  place  of  my  destination  I  took  a  rapid  walk  through  Utrecht, 
and  was  chiefly  struck  by  the  great  number  of  churches,  which 
brought  to  my  mind  Marvell  s  lines 

“  How  could  the  Butch  but  be  converted,  when 

Th1  Apostles  were  so  many  fishermen? 


The  continuous  number  of  glasses  of  Schiedam  and  bitteis  quaffed 
in  the  refreshment  room  of  the  station  by  the  patiently  waiting  and 
th'rsty  Netherlander  reminded  me  that  Dutchmen  are  rather  fond  of 
takino*  a  drain  ;  that  they  had  drained  the  inland  lake  of  Haarlem, 
which  covered  an  area  of  60,000  acres,  and  were  even  going  to  drain 
the  robing  Zuiderzee.  The  reason  travellers  have  to  wait  so  long  at 
some  Dutch  stations  is  because  the  railways  in  Netherland  belong  to 
different  companies,  which  are  all  antagonistic  to  one  another,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  produce  as  much  discomfort  to  the  travellers  as  possible 
In  my  Dutch  Bradshaw  or  Officieele  Reisgids ,  as  they  call  it,  I  found 
also  the  hours  of  departure  and  arrival  of  all  the  trains  most  accu¬ 
rately  given,  but  the  prices  of  the  different  journeys  and  classes  most 
carefully  omitted. 

I  prefer  to  describe  the  higher  lying  parts  of  Holland,  because  they 
are  seldom  visited  by  strangers,  are  very  picturesque,  and,  above  all. 
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because  I  have  a  friend  who  lives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arnlicm,  at 
whose  house  I  had  promised  to  stay  His  residence  is  very  much  like 
an  English  country  s  at  in  a  wooded  county  It  is  surrounded  by 
many  magnificent  specimens  of  splendid  beech  trees  with  their  luxu 
rious  dark  brown  foliage  ,  by  Unden  trees,  the  bright  green  leaves  of 
which  contrast  with  the  darker  shades  of  the  others  ,  and  by  oaks  of 
which  no  finer  and  stouter  examples  are  to  be  found  even  in  old  Eng 
land.  The  view  over  the  Khine  from  the  drawing  room  windows  of 
my  friend’s  residence  is  simply  grand  A  foreground  of  po.lard 
willows  sets  off  to  great  advantage  the  broad,  calm,  and  limpid  river, 
with  its  riplets  and  currents,  flowing  between  pasture -lands,  stretch 
ing  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  and  intersected  only  by  clumps  of  trees 
and  the  long  arms  of  a  few  windmills,  moving  about  frantically  like 
the  limbs  of  a  country  actor  rehearsing  a  very  tragic  part  Ships  of 
every  form  and  size  glide  along,  vessels  homeward-bound  from  for 
eign  seas,  steamers  laden  with  holiday  makers  going  to  Germany, 
and  gaily  painted  barges  for  inland  traffic  Anglers  are  here,  throw 
ing  their  lines  with  a  patience  worthy  of  all  admiration,  and  staring 
anxiously  at  the  bobbing  floats,  which  even  at  this  distance  appear 
like  so  many  life  buoys  The  whole  view  is  inexpressibly  peaceful 
The  low  lying  meadows  bathed  with  sunlight  ;  a  few  thatched  roofs 
in  which  dvke  menders  and  herdsmen  live  with  their  families  ;  cattle 
grazing  m  the  fields,  trees  of  fantastic  size  and  shape — these  are  the 
charac  eristics  of  a  landscape  in  which  everything  seems  to  be  still 
and  motionless.  Onlv  occasionallv  life  is  imparted  to  the  view  as  a 

stork  rises  out  of  the  meadow  and  flies  to  some  distant  farm-chimnev 

•> 

or  village  fane  where  it  has  its  nest 

o 


There  happened  to  be  this  year  an  exhibition  of  national  industry 
in  Arnhem,  and  thousands  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
hastened  thither  I  drove  there  often  with  my  friend,  along  a  road 
lined  on  both  sides  with  verv  well  built  country  seats  and  villas,  sur 
rounded  bv  lofty  trees  and  fine  parks  and  decorated  in  front  with 
large  numbers  of  those  flowers  for  which  the  Dutch  have  been  cele 
brated  during  several  centuries  And  here  let  me  say,  once  for  all, 
that  for  natural  beauty  and  wooded  scenery,  interspersed  with  small 
streams,  the  environs  of  the  capital  of  Gelderland  are  unsurpassed, 
and  are  not  at  all  what  one  imagines  a  view  in  Holland  to  be,  but  rather 
remind  one  of  some  of  the  finest  landscapes  in  Germany,  or  of  some 
of  the  best  views  in  Kent  or  on  the  Wye 


The  exhibition  in  Arnhem  resembles  nearly  all  similar  exhibitions, 

«/ 


though  this  one  is  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  those  formerly  held 

o  * 


in  the  large  capitals  of  Europe  In  the  gardens  are  the  usual  kiosks, 
gaudily  decorated,  where  one  can  buy  everything,  from  very  bad  and 
damp  cigars  to  very  stale  and  uninviting  looking  buns  In  the  dif¬ 
ferent  rooms  of  the  exhibition  are  the  steam  engines  hard  at  work, 
with  their  deafening  noises  .  the  usual  pyramids  of  steel- pens,  of 
match  boxes,  of  cakes,  and  of  bobbins  are  also  to  be  found  there, 
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tlicugli  I.  observed  one  pyramid  of  bog-turf,  the  ordinary,  fuel  of  tlio 
country,  which  I  never  saw  before  in  anv  other  show  of  nations. 
The  Dutch  distillers  have  also  a  most  tantalising  display  of  their  va¬ 
rious  national  liquors  ;  and  red  and  white  cura^oa,  double-distilled 
anisette,  gold  and  silver  waters,  in  which  small  leaves  of  metal  float, 
and  every  kind  of  fluid  which  tempts  thirsty  souls,  is  shown  here  in 
bottles  of  all  forms  and  sizes,  and  piled  up  in  tremendous  quantities. 
What  most  struck  me  was  the  variety  of  head-gear  of  the  peasant 
women  I  saw  in  this  exhibition.  Some  wore  a  kind  of'  cap,  much 
resembling  flattened  pancakes,  surrounded  by  a  frill  of  lace  ;  others 
had  large  gold  and  silver  plates  on  both  sides  of  the  hea  1  ;  not  a  few 
showed  curiously  twisted  ornaments  sticking  out  from  under  their  lace 
caps  like  metal  antennae  or  diminutive  corkscrews.  Well-to-do  farm¬ 
ers’  wives,  from  North  Brabant,  wore  liigh-peaked  embroidered  caps, 
with  large  flaps  falling  on  the  shoulders,  whilst  market  women  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rotterdam  wandered  about  with  a  silver  or 
golden  band  on  their  heads,  called  an  “  overyser,”  which  is  not  sel¬ 
dom  a  family  inheritance,  descending  from  mother  to  daughter 
through  several  generations,  and  worth  many  pounds  sterling. 

There  was  another  curiosity  in  the  Arnhem  Exhibition.  His  Royal 
Highness  Ario  Mangkoe  Negoro,  Prince  of  Solo,  one  of  the  semi-inde¬ 
pendent  inland  states  of  Java,  had  sent  over  his  own  orchestra,  or 
gcimelang ,  composed  of  fifteen  performers  and  two  dancing  girls,  or 
ronkings  to  play  some  Javanese  music  and  to  execute  some  Javanese 
gyrations  during  the  exhibition.  The  musicians  wore  white  waist¬ 
coats,  blue  jackets  with  little  brass  buttons,  and  a  silk  petticoat  in  the 
place  of  trousers  ;  their  long  hair  was  bound  up  in  a  knot  with  a  ban¬ 
dana  and  on  the  top  of  it  was  a  small  wideawake.  The  instruments 
were  a  kind  of  violoncello,  called  rebab ,  always  played  by  the  leader  ; 
a  bonang ,  or  wooden  frame  with  strings,  on  which  were  placed  four¬ 
teen  hollow  metal  basins,  with  their  concave  sides  downward^,  and 
which  were  played  with  drumsticks  ;  a  similar  metal  basin,  but 
much  larger,  called  a  kenong  :  two  goodlv-sized  gongs  ;  a  very  com¬ 
plicated  instrument,  made  of  hollow  bamboos  and  hanging  metal 
plates,  named  a  gendes  ;  a  sort  of  harmonium,  the  gambang  kajoe , 
made  of  straw,  linen,  and  small  pieces  of  wood,  played  on  with  little 
hammers  ;  a  similar  instrument,  the  gambang  kansa ,  but  with  small 
pieces  of  metal ;  a  kind  of  harp  lying  down  flat,  called  a  tjalempoeng , 
and  several  other  sorts  of  queer-looking  metal  instruments,  as  well  as 
a  drum  played  with  the  palms  of  the  hands,  a  bamboo  flute,  and  a 
diminutive  kind  of  flageolet.  The  musicians  sat  cross-legged,  and 
remained  so  during  the  whole  of  tlie  performance. 

Tlie  music  begins  ;  it  sounds  not  unmelodious,  but  rather  sad.  Ail 
at  once  tlie  measure  becomes  quicker  and  more  shrill,  the  drum  and 
the  gongs  are  beaten  louder,  and  the  two  Javanese  dancing  girls. 
Wars!  and  Reki,  appear.  They  are  both  good-looking,  of  a  cafe  au  lait 
colour,  and  with  strange  almond-shaped  eves,  which  dart  at  von  glances 
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like  those  of  a  startled  fawn.  The  eldest  girl  is  eighteen,  whilst  the 
youngest  is  but  fifteen  years  old.  Their  dress  consists  of  a  variegated 
bright  silken  petticoat’  called  sarong,  and  of  a  small  many-coloured 
bodice.  Their  feet  and  arms  are  bare,  the  shoulders  and*  neck  are 
hardly  covered  by  a  long  thin  shall,  or  dendang,  with  which  they 
perform  different  figures  whilst  dancing,  and  which  they  hold  then 
in  their  hands.  On  the  head  they  wear  a  kind  of  brass  ornament, 
something  like  a  diadem  in  front,  and  lite  the  hemlet  of  a  Roman 
warrior  from  behind  and  at  the  sides,  which  is,  moreover,  ornamented 
by  small  tufts  of  silk  of  diff  rant  colours.  They  begin  their  dance,  or 
tandak,  singing  all  the  time  in  a  melancholy  tone  of  voice,  and  with 
a  monotony  which  may  be  soothing,  but  which  lacks  variety.  They 
wriggle  and  turn  and  twist  their  bodies  in  different  attitudes,  generally 
moving  also  their  hands,  arms,  and  legs,  and  turning  their  heads, 
sometimes  behind  their  dendang  and  sometimes  another  way.  The 
music  continues  all  the  while,  whilst  their  unceasing  crooning  changes 
but  seldom  to  a  crescendo.  My  friend,  who  lived  a  long  time  in  Java, 
assures  me  that  the  words  of  their  songs  are  very  free  and  easy,  and 
that  it  is  fortunate  for  the  Dutch  ladies  that  they  do  not  understand 
them.  The  whole  gamelang  seemed  to  me  nut  of  place  in  Holland, 
but  I  can  very  well  imagine  the  charm  it  may  possess  wdien  it  is 
heard  in  Java  in  the  evening,  and  a  fresh  breeze  cools  the  air,  whilst 
the  musicians  play  their  soothing  tunes  under  a  verandah,  and  here 
and  there  lamps  glimmer  in  the  inner  rooms  and  throw  their  faint 
light.  Then  the  movements  of  these  dancing  girls  assume,  perhaps, 
fantastic  shapes,  and  make  the  beholder  think  of  the  weird  stories 
he  has  heard  in  his  youth  of  Eastern  enchantresses  and  incantations. 

Arnhem  is  the  habitual  residence  of  old  Indian  officials,  who  come 
to  spend  there  their  well-earned  pensions,  or  the  money  gained  by 
vigorously  shaking  the  old  Dutch  banyan  tree.  There  dwell  also 
many  m  mbers  of  the  ancient  nobility,  the  representatives  of  those 
sturdy  statesmen  who  resisted  all  compulsion  and  oppression,  so  that 
the  town  is  crowded  with  a  large  number  of  houses  which  seem  to  be 
painted  every  month,  to  be  washed  every  day,  or  to  be  put  in  a  band- 
box  each  Sunday,  and  dusted  and  cleaned  every  Mondav.  The  envi- 
rons  of  the  town  are  charming  ;  the  boulevards  or  sin  gels  are  planted 
with  lofty  trees,  and  are  bathed  by  the  Rhine,  which  laves  here  and 
there  small  islets  covered  with  ’weeping  willows.  To  sit  in  front  of 
the  pleasure  garden  of  Musis  Sacrum ,  and  to  cast  a  glance  on  the  view 
before  you  whilst  eating  a  tender  beefsteak  and  enjoyinga  good  bottle 
of  wine,  is  a  thing  to  be  treasured  up  in  the  storehouse  of  one’s  mem¬ 
ory  and  to  be  remembered  for  ever.  And,  by  the  bye,  let  me  say  here 
that  the  beefsteaks  in  Holland  are  superlatively  good*  and  juicy,  and 
are,  beyond  comparison,  much  better  than  the  American  Porter 
House  steak  or  the  greasy  Parisian  Chateaubriand.  They  must  have 
improved  wonderfully  since  that  well-known  journalist  G.  A.  Sala 
accused  them  about  twenty -five  years  ago  “  of  being  intolerably 
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I  was  also  persuaded  to  go  and  see  one  of  the  largest  establishments 
of  pisciculture  in  the  world,  situated  about  half  an  hour’s  drive  from 
Arnhem,  in  the  village  of  Yelp.  We  drove  along  a  road  lined  with 
beeches,  linden,  and  oak-trees,  from  behind  which  peeped  out  many 
delightful  villas,  any  one  of  which  might  have  satisfied  the  ambition 
of  a  literary  man  for  a  summer  residence.  We  passed  the  ancient 
castle  of  Bilioen,  with  large  turrets  at  each  corner,  and  lying  in  the 
midst  of  an  enormous  moat  full  of  water  It  is  said  to*  have  been 
built  some  seven  or  eight  centuries  ago  by  an  ancient  Duke  of  Guel- 
dres,  and  is  even  now  only  to  be  approached  by  an  odd-looking  bridge. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  fisli-growing  establishment  the  manager 
showed  us  most  courteously  the  forty  large  stone  troughs,  filled  with 
running  water,  and  sloping  down  gradually,  all  standing  in  an  enor¬ 
mous  room,  and  all  filled  with  small  salmon,  varying  in  size  from  one 
to  five  inches.  Outside  this  room  are  several  large  ponds  crowded 
with  bigger  salmon  and  trout,  wli'cli  dance  about  and  jump  ever  so 
many  feet  out  of  the  water,  as  if  to  show  by  their  piscatory  and  salta¬ 
tory  movements  that  they  are  glad  to  see  visitors  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  It  was  a  most  interesting  sight  to  behold  the  silvery  scales  of 
these  fishes  g  itter  in  the  rays  of  the  sun.  We  Avere  told  that  more 
than  fifty  thousand  small  salmon,  of  one  year  old,  are  annually  sent 
to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  Rhine  and  the  Yssei,  and  to  gain*  their 
own  livelihood  afterwards  in  the  North  Sea.  This  establishment 
seems  to  be  well  known,  for  whilst  I  Avas  there  I  saAv  and  conArersed 
with  several  French  and  German  naturalists,  Avho  were  all  loud  in 
their  praises,  but  looked  rather  disgusted  Avhen  I  foolishly  told  them 
that  my  only  knoAArledge  of  salmon  and  trout  Avas  derived  through 
the  stomach. 

I  can  safely  recommend  the  town  of  Arnhem  and  its  neighbourhood 
to  those  Englishmen  aa’Iio  wisli  to  Afisit  an  interesting  and  picturesque 
country  within  a  convenient  distance  of  Great  Britain.  The  hotels 
are,  in  general,  good,  clean,  and  comfortable,  though  far  from  cheap, 
and  the  scenery  is  charming  and  soothing  in  its  Dutch  quietness. 
Let,  howeA^er,  those  Avho  follow  my  advice  remember  that  the  sturdy 
Dutchmen  are  no  respecters  of  titles  and  dignities  ;  that  they  are  less 
pliable  in  the  backbone  than  the  Avel]-d rilled  Germans,  and  do  not 
address  every  enriched  pawnbroker  as  “  your  Excellency,”  or  each 
well-to-do  gorgeously  apparelled  furniture  dealer  making  his  tour  on 
the  continent  as  “  Viscount  Bedpost.” 

Henri  Va^  Laun,  in  Time, 
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Evert  one  who  has  passed  by  water  along  the  Thames  from  London 
Bridge  seawards,  must  have  seen,  though  he  may  not  have  noticed,  a 
very  unattractive  bank,  about  nine  or  ten  feet  in  height  and  thirty  in 
width,  which  edges  the  river  on  either  side,  and  extends  some  distance 
below  Gravesend. 

It  is  as  uninteresting  an  object  as  can  well  be  conceived,  covered 
wirh  black,  foetid  mud,  and  unclean  refuse  at  low  water,  and  present¬ 
ing  at  high  water  nothing  but  a  low,  undulating  line,  stre':  ching  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  It  has  no  architecture,  as  we  understand 
the  word  ;  it  bears  no  houses,  no  trees,  and,  in  the  distance,  merges 
imperceptibly  into  the  river  and  the  marsh. 

Yet  this  bank,  insignificant  and  almost  repulsive  as  it  looks,  is  not 
least  of  the  wonders  of  our  land,  and  in  some  respects  the  Pyramids 
themselves  pale  before  it.  Put  all  the  Pyramids  together,  and  they 
could  scarcely  supply  material  for  this  vast  embankment.  Moreover, 
the  Pyramids  were  constructed  as  memorials  of  the  past,  the  river 
banks  as  treasuries  of  the  future. 

Nor  are  they  without  their  mystery,  and  a  deeper  mystery  than  that 
which  enshrouds  the  Pyramids.  We  do  know  who  built  the  Pvra- 

%  a. 

mids,  and  the  approximate  date  of  their  erection.  But  we  do  not 
know  who  built  the  river  banks,  when  they  wei  e  begun,  or  when  they 
were  finished.  All  our  knowledge  is  negative.  We  know,  from  cer¬ 
tain  antiquated  relics,  that  the  bank  could  not  have  existed  at  the 
place  when  they  were  thrown  ashore,  but  we  cannot  say  whether  or 
not  the  bank  was  in  progress,  or  whether  there  may  have  been 

breaches  made  intentionally  in  it. 

* 

Firstly,  we  ask  ourselves  the  question,  “Who  built  it?”  It  has 
been  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Romans,  but  dates  are  clearly 
against  that  statement,  as  in  that  case  Erith  would  have  had  no  ex¬ 
istence,  a  .d  it  must  have  been  subsequent  to  the  times  of  the  Romans 

Some  think  that  the  architects,  if  not  the  actual  workers,  were  the 
monks  of  the  various  monasteries  and  abbeys  which  were  once  planted 
thicklv  along  the  river. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  that  either  the  Romans  or  the  monks  are 
the  only  people  who  could  have  planned  and  executed  so  gigantic  a 
work,  and  believe  that  the  latter  ought  to  have  the  credit  of  it.  As 
to  the  object  of  the  bank,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

In  the  times  of  savage  Britain  the  Thames  hardly  deserved  the 
name  of  a  river.  It  was  a  mere  tidal  swamp,  bounded  on  either  side 
by  ranges  of  hills  to  which  the  waves  reached  at  high  water,  and 
shrinking  at  low  water  into  a  tortuous  muddy  ditch,  with  no  particu¬ 
lar  banks,  and  having  on  either  side  an  expanse  of  pestilential  much 

This  vast  area  of  land  was  not  only  useless,  hut  absolutely  harmful. 
No  one  could  build  a  dwelling  on  it,  and  those  who  were  obliged  to 
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live  near  it  must  have  been  miserable,  ague-stricken  shadows  of 
humanity,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  past  by  the  present. 

At  some  unknown  epoch  there  arose  some  mighty  genius  who  con¬ 
ceived  the  wonderful  idea  of  shutting  the  water  between  massive 
banks,  converting  the  Thames  into  an  artificial  river,  and  giving  to 
agriculture  the  land  which  had  for  so  many  ages  disseminated  disease 
instead  of  producing  grain.  The  man  who  conceived  such  a  conquest 
must  have  been  the  Napoleon  of  the  scriptural  war,  in  which  man  is 
bound  by  his  very  manhood,  not  only  to  replenish  the  earth,  but  to 
subdue  it. 

He  could  not  expect  to  see  his  work  completed  in  his  lifetime,  for 
many  generations  must  have  passed  before  the  last  sods  could  liave 
been  laid.  Moreover,  it  does  not  look  like  Roman  work,  neither  were 
Roman  remains  discovered  when  the  terrible  breach  in  the  bank  was 
made  in  1864  by  the  great  explosion,  which  will  presently  be  de¬ 
scribed. 

But  it  does  look  like  the  work  of  the  monks,  who  were  just  the 
people  most  capable  of  realising  its  value  to  their  countrymen  of 
future  generations.  Had  it  been  of  Roman  origin,  so  grand  a  work 
could  not  have  been  omitted  from  their  histories.  Nor  is  it  likely 
that  no  monument  should  have  been  raised  to  the  inventor,  or  at  least 
to  the  emperor  in  whose  reign  the  work  was  either  begun  or  com  ¬ 
pleted.  But  history  and  archaeology  are  alike  silent,  and  we  have 
scarcely  any  grounds  even  for  conjecture. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  do  know  that  the  Thames  is  studded  on  either 
side  with  the  remains  of  monasteries  and  abbeys  sufficient  to  produce 
the  amount  of  hand  labour  required  for  such  a  gigantic  task.  Of 
nearly  all  of  them  enough  is  visible  to  give  a  clue  as  to  their  extent 
when  in  their  perfection.  Such,  for  example,  was  Lessness  Abbey, 
so  called  from  its  position  on  the  Lesser  Ness,  and  which  has  give  1 
the  name  of  Abbey  Wood  to  the  adjacent  hamlet.  So  was  the  old 
abbey  at  Dartford.  Both  can  be  seen  from  the  present  line  of  rail¬ 
way,  and  even  the  brief  glance  which  is  to  be  gained  from  a  carriage 
window  shows  that  the  walls  were  so  well  built  that  they  are  still 
used  for  the  growth  of  wall-fruit. 

Whether  or  not  the  river  walls  were  raised  by  the  hands  of  the 
monks  themselves,  it  seems  evident  that  the  monks  superintended 
them,  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  their  structure.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  although  the  monks  were  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  abbeys  and  monasteries,  eacn  of  these  institutions 
was  strengthened  by  large  numbers  of  the  laity,  some  ranking  as  lay 
brethren,  and  being  to  the  monks  what  the  Levites  of  old  were  to  the 
priests.  Others  were  men  of  no  education,  but  capable  of  work,  who 
gave  their  services  to  the  abbey  or  monastery  whose  protection  they 
enjoyed  no  slight  privilege  in  those  times,  when  there  was  but  little 
real  law,  and  might  was  practically  the  only  right. 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  theory  that 
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v/e  qwo  the  embankment,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  tlie  monks.  T-liau 
they  were  men  of  education  and  forethought,  and  that  they  worked 
not  for  themselves  hut  for  others,  not  tor  tue  piesent  hut  for  the 
future,  is  now  acknowledged.  And  tnat  they,  supplying  the  brains, 
could  find  a  sufficiency  of  hand  labour,  has  already  been  shown. 

The  monks  are  dead,  their  monasteries  have,  for  the  most  part, 
perished  ;  hut  they  have  left  behind  them  many  works  which  thev 
wrought  for  future  generations,  and  among  the  most  important  of 
themNve  mav  claim  the  river  wall,  the  very  conception  of  which 
showed  a  boldness  and  grasp  of  thought  that,  considering  the  limited 
means  at  command,  are  not  to  be  surpassed  by  the  greatest  engineer¬ 
ing  designs  of  the  present  day. 

It  was  no  ordinary  mind  that  could  view  a  vast  swamp  and  con¬ 
ceive  the  idea  of  converting  the  pestilential  morass  into  arable  land, 
and  at  the  same  time  rendering  the  then  dangerous  river  safe  for 

water  traffic. 

Ino  matter  who  invented  or  built  the  wall.  There  it  stands,  and  so 
rich  is  the  soil  which  it  has  rescued  from  the  water,  that  even  at  the 
present  day  scarcely  any  artificial  manure  is  needed,  and  in  most 

places  none  at  all. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass. grow  wnere 
onlv  one  grew  before  is  a  greater  man  than  he  who  wins  a  battle. 
What  shall  we  say,  then,  of  those  men  who  turned  a  waste  into  fer¬ 
tile  ground,  and  supplied  grain  for  man  and  grass  tor  beast  in  almost 

inexhaustible  abundance  ?  . 

There  is  one  large  field  which  for  vears  has  been  sown  alternately 
with  potatoes,  wheat,  and  lucerne,  and  the  last-mentioned  crop  is  so 
rich  that  the  ground  can  scarcely  be  cleared,  the  lucerne  absolutely 
beatino-  the  mowers  in  As  abundant  luxuriance,  and  producing  soine- 
thino-  like  three  crops  in  one  season.  Perhaps  this  is  owing  to  the 
countless  thousands  of  dead  fish,  cats,  and  dogs,  which  have  been  de¬ 
posited  on  the  land  for  so  many  centuries,  and  which  have  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  mother  earth  from  whom  we  all  came,  and  to  whom, 


sooner  or  later,  we  all  return.  .  o  , 

How  we  return  to  our  ancient  mother  sigmties  nothing,  it  we  be 
buried  the  earth  (but  not  the  worms)  accepts  the  mortal  bodies.  It 
we  be  burned,  the  gases  are  taken  up  by  vegetation,  and  so  returned 
to  the  earth.  If  we  be  sunken  in  the  sea.  the  mortal  clothing  from 
which  we  have  escaped  is  incorporated  within  the  bodies  of  innumer¬ 
able  marine  creatures,  and,  sooner  or  later,  in  one  form  or  another, 
returns  to  mother  earth. 

Even  during  life,  earth  claims  us  and  earth  receives  us.  . 

Every  creature  that  draws  the  breath  of  life  exhales  with  each 
breath  a  portion  of  itself.  We  receive  air,  we  exhale  a  poisonous 
o-as  which  to  inhale  is  instant  death.  What  becomes  of  it  lha 
which  is  death  to  animals  is  life  to  vegetables,  and  the. plant  inhales 
what  the  animal  exhales.  There  are  thousands  of  tiny  mouths  on 
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every  leaf,  petal,  and  grass-blade,  all  open  to  receive  tlie  carbonic  acid 
gas  which  is  thrown  olf  by  animals,  and  we  may  safely  say  that  when 
we  are  in  the  open  air  not  half  an  hour  elapses  before  our  breath  has 
been  absorbed  by  plants,  and  so  restored  to  earth.  The  familiar  say¬ 
ing  that  “all  liesh  is  grass  ”  is  not  a  mere  metaphysical  or  poetical 
expression,  but  is  a  statement  of  a  physical  fact.  Of  course  it  has  its 
symbolism,  but  it  is  no  less  a  simple  and  actual  truth. 

While  inspecting  these  ancient  relics  of  our  predecessors'  energy, 
one  or  two  points  almost  force  themselves  upon  us. 

One  is,  that  the  materials  of  the  outer  walls  were  laid  by  hands 
less  skilful  than  those  which  raised  the  stately  buildings  within. 
There  are  but  few  distinctive  characteristics  about  the  former,  while 
the  latter  abound  in  marks  showing  that  they  were  the  work  of  Free- 
masons,  who  in  those  days  were  operative,  and  not,  as  at  the  present 
time,  merely  speculative  masons.  Each  of  them,  when  admitted  into 
full  fellowship  with  his  craft,  had  1  is  own  distinctive  “  mark/’  which 
he  placed  on  every  stone  which  he  worked,  and  by  which  it  could  be 
identified. 

There  are  several  ancient  churches  where  successive  coats  of  plaster 
and  whitewash  have  been  carefully  removed,  and  the  stones  which 
they  had  concealed  suffered  to  appear  as  they  were  laid.  On  almost 
every  stone  may  be  seen  the  mason’s  mark  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice  that  they  are  never  curved  nor  rounded,  but  are  angular,  so  as  to 
be  easily  formed  by  the  edge  of  the  chisel. 

A  relic  of  this  custom  is  to  be  found  in  the  cro?s  used  as  a  mark  on 
documents  by  illiterate  persons  who  cannot  sign  their  names. 

Another  point  is,  that  the  stones  are,  as  a  rule,  left  rough,  without 
any  attempt  at  producing  the  smooth  surface  which  is  gained  by  the 
use  of  the  “  drag."  Not  many  years  ago  it  was  the  fashion  to  build 
churches  that  looked  exactly  as  if  they  had  been  cut  out  of  paste¬ 
board.  They  were  built  of  sound  stone,  but  the  modern  architect 
seems  to  have  done  his  best  to  make  them  look  as  if  made  of  stucco, 
and  to  conceal  any  evidence  of  tlie  junction  of  the  stones. 

Now  the  old  architects  took  every  pains  to  produce  exactly  the  con¬ 
trary  effect.  They  had  a  horror  of  smooth  and  fiat  surfaces,  and 
would  often  leave  gaps  of  an  inch  or  so  in  width,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  uniformity.  Inside  the  church  the  surfaces  of  the  stones  were 
tolerably  smooth,  but  on  the  exterior  were  left  as  rough  as  possible, 
thus  producing  a  richness  of  effect  which  could  never  be  obtained  by 
a  smooth  wall. 

Then  their  utter  disregard  of  conventionalities  would  frighten  most 
modern  arciiitects.  They  were  not  in  the  least  particular  about  right- 
angles,  as  I  once  found  when  building  a  fowl-house  in  a  corner  of  an 
old  convent  garden.  Do  what  I  would,  nothing  would  make  my 
walls  come  right,  and  instead  of  four  right  angles,  the  building  had 
two  angles  obtuse  and  two  acute.  The  fact  was,  that  I  had  taken  for 
granted  that  the  original  walls  formed  a  right-angle,  and  had  cal- 
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culated  accordingly.  One  church  in  Kent— namely,  Adisham— is 
very  remarkable  in  this  respect,  a  plan  of  the  edifice  show  ing  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  right-angle  in  the  whole  building.  Neither  from 
the  exterior  or  the  interior  does  the  building  give  the  least  idea  of 
this  irregularity,  but  the  compass  and  measuring  tape  prove  it  to  be  a 
f  clC  t 

a<The  same  cliurcli  affords  an  excellent  example  of  the  boldness  with 
which  the  old  architects  could  dispense  with  conventionalities  that 
a  church  should  be  built  east  and  west  was  a  necessity  and  that  the 
principal  altar  should  be  at  the  east.  Conventionality  demanded  that 
the  altar  should  be  raised  on  the  highest  floor  of  the  building  but 
the  onlv  site  that  ran  east  and  west  was  on  the  side  of  a  hill  smpm0 
rather  sharply  from  west  to  east.  Not  discouraged  by  this  oostacle, 
the  architect  met  it  by  inverting  the  customary  mode  or  construction* 
building  the  church  on  a  succession  of  floors,  that  at  the  east  being 
the  lowest,  so  that  when  any  one  enters  the  western  door  he  looks 
down  upon  the  top  of  the  altar  :  and  this  reversal  o± 
tion  gives  the  altar  quite  as  much  prominence,  as  if  it  had  been  as 

much  above  the  western  entrance  as  it  is  below  it. 

Any  one  with  the  least  appreciation  of  art  must  nave  realised  this 
theory  of  irregularity,  even  by  means  of  a  common  brick  wall.  Let 
the  wall  be  new,  with  straight  and  sharp  angles,  perfectly  level, 
f reshiv  “  pointed, ”  in  order  to  conceal  the  bad  quality  ot  tne  material, 
forming  part  of  a  speculating  builder’s  “  villa  residence,”  and  noth- 
ing  more  mean  and  commonplace  can  be  imagined. 

Take  the  same  wall  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  afterwards,  when 
the  surface  has  been  weather-stained,  spotted  with  lichens  and 
splashed  with  mud  ;  when  the  angles  have  been  chipped  and  ioat 
their  regularity,  when  the  pigeons  have  pecked  away  the  mortar  be¬ 
tween  the  bricks  and  even  made  havoc  with  the  softer  portions  oi  the 
bricks  themselves,  when  insects  have  taken  possession  of  nail-holes, 
and  spiders  have  woven  their  webs  over  the  crevices.  It  then  be¬ 
comes  picturesque,  owing  to  the  broken  lights  and  shadows  that  flit 
over  its1  irregular  surface,  and  a  painter  will  be  glad  ot  an  opportunity 
of  transferring  it  to  his  canvas. 

We  mav  be  sure  that  the  old  architects  understood  the  picturesque 
as  wel  as  the  old  painters,  and  intent  onally  broke  up  the  sui  ace 
as  much  as  possible,  for  the  sake  of  light  and  shade  . 
have  made  the  walls  as  smooth  as  cardboard  if  they  desiurt  to  cb  , 
but  t;;ev  instinctively  knew  that  smoothness  ought  not  to  be  a  charac¬ 
teristic*  of  building  stone,  and  so  never  made  use  °f.  ^execrable  in¬ 
strument,  the  -  drag.”  They  impressed  their  own  individuality  upon 
each  stone  which  they  worked,  and,  so  to  speak,  signe 

their  own  mark.  ,  ~ 

The  value  to  the  present  generation  of  the  sound  work  ot  thebe  ai  - 

cient  architects  is  almost  beyond  calculation.  1;  ,  i  f 

It  has  often  been  said,  and  with  justness,  that  we  take  little  heed  of 
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our  best  blessings,  and  do  not  awake  to  a  sense  of  their  value  until 
they  are  unexpectedly  taken  away.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  river 
banks. 

Thousands  of  people  lived  on  the  reclaimed  lands,  while  crops  and 
stock  of  uncalculated  value  occupied  the  ground  wliicii  ha  i  been  a 
marsh.  Year  after  year  the  embankment  was  almost  forgotten,  ex¬ 
cept  in  consequence  of  a  rate  for  keeping  it  in  repair.  It  seemed  to 
be  as  stable  as  the  hills  beyond,  and  few  persons  troubled  themselves 
about  its  existence. 

Suddenly  they  were  shaken  out  of  their  torpor  by  the  shock  of  a 
fearful  explosion,  swiftly  followed  by  the  news  that  at  least  fifty 
yards  of  the  river  bank  had  been  blown  away,  and  teat  if  the  coming 
tide  should  make  its  way  through  the  breach,  life  would  be  endan¬ 
gered,  cattle  and  crops  be  destroyed,  and  the  land  injured  for  many 
years,  besides  the  certainty  of  an  enormous  outlay  incurred  for  re¬ 
draining  the  whole  country  from  Lambeth  to  Gravesend,  and  making- 
good  the  breach  in  the  walL 

As  I  lived  at  the  time  within  less  than  a  mile  from  the  spot,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  on  the  ground,  I  will  teli  the  story  in  my  own  words. 

On  October  1st,  1864,  a  little  before  7  A.  M.,  I  happened,  for  a  won¬ 
der,  to  be  in  bed,  generally  being  at  the  desk  at  five.  Suddenly  the 
house  seemed  to  be  struck  by  lightning,  accompanied  by  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  crashing  peal  of  thunder.  A  second  and  a*  third  took 
place,  the  last  smashing  every  window  and  door,  and  shaking  all  the 
ceilings  to  the  floors  of  the  different  rooms.  The  dining-room  door 
was  broken  into  splinters,  the  piano  was  driven  through  the  folding- 
doors  from  one  room  into  the  other,  the  whole  of  the  glass  and  china 
was  broken,  and,  as  there  was  not  a  window  or  door  left  in  the  house, 
we  were  at  the  mercy  of  thieves.  Added  to  which  was  a  piercing 
north-east  wind  blowing  and  tearing  through  the  house  in  such  h 
manner  that  we  should  have  been  more  comfortable  in  a  tent. 

On  going  to  the  window  there  was  seen  a  column  of  smoke  many 
hundreds  of  feet  in  height,  and  resembling  a  vast  pine-tree,  spreading 
out  at  the  top,  and  carrying  with  it  beams  and  stones,  bricks,  and 
fragments  of  human  bodies,  as  ?f  they  had  been  corks  flung  up  by  a 
Geyser.  Many  fragments  were  carried  as  far  as  Woolwich. 

The  fact  was  that  a  powder  barge  and  two  magazines,  which  were 
built  just  inside  the  embankment,  had  successively  exploded,  the  last 
magazine  containing  about  forty-five  tons  of  gunpowder.  How  the 
accident  occurred  I  have  no  doubt.  The  proverbial  recklessness  of 
coal  miners  is  well  known,  but  it  is  surpassed  by  mien  employed  on 
board  of  the  gunpowder  vessels.  In  both  cases  the  men  will  have 
their  pipes,  and  are  so  inured  to  danger  that  they  forget  its  existence. 

I  have  often,' when  yachting  in  the  Thames  and  Medway,  seen 
laden,  powder-barges  with  a  fire  on  board,  the  crew  smoking,  and 
allowing  their  vessels  to  pass  to  leeward  of  steamers  when  coaling, 
so  that  they  are  covered  with  sparks 
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Now,  it  is  rather  a  peculiarity  among  powder  casks  that  they  are 
liable  to  the  attack  of  a  tiny  insect,  popularly  called  the  “worm/’ 
but  being  in  reality  the  larval  or  grub  state  of  a  beetle  not  longer 
than  this  letter  “  1.”  It  feeds  upon  the  wood,  but  the  hole  which  it 
makes  is  not  larger  than  that  which  would  be  made  by  a  “short- 
white”  pin. 

The  men  do  not  see  these  holes,  but  carry  about  the  casks,  allowing 
a  small  stream  of  mealed  powder  to  dribble  through  the  apertures. 
In  this  state  the  powder  is  of  a  grey  colour,  and  almost  invisible  on 
the  deck  or  platform,  so  that  when  a  seaman  wishes  to  smoke,  and 
throws  down  his  lighted  match,  or  knocks  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe, 
or  when  he  allows  sparks  from  a  passing  steamer  to  fall  on  the  deck, 
there  is  a  train  ready  .aid,  and  the  natu.al  remits  follow.  Evidence 
is  out  of  the  question,  as  no  one  involved  is  left  alive,  and  we  have 
to  fall  back  on  past  experience. 

The  stokers  of  steamers  are  lust  as  ca  eless.  They  onlv  think  of 

•j  * 

their  own  special  business,  and  look  after  their  furnaces,  putting  in 
coal  when  needed.  But,  although  they  know  that  until  they  are  clear 
of  the  river  they  will  pass  magazines  and  loaded  powder- barges,  they 
seldom  look  out  to  see  if  they  are  too  close  for  safety.  Every  one 
knows  that  whenever  coals  are  put  into  the  furnaces,  a  shower  of 
sparks  hies  out  of  the  funnel,  and,  especially  at  night,  may  be  seen 
floating  in  the  air  for  a  considerable  distance  before  they  are  burned 
out.  Any  one  of  these  sparks  would  be  sufficient  to  ignite  gunpow¬ 
der,  and  the  reader  may  therefore  imagine  how  reckless  must  be  the 
conduct  of  men  c  ho  may,  in  a  moment,  not  only  destroy  themselves, 
but  hundreds  of  others. 

There  was  a  very  excellent  rule,  which  was  strictly  enforced  on 
shore,  namely,  that  no  lighted  pipes,  nor  cigars,  nor  loaded  guns  were 
allowed  within  a  dehnite  distance  of  the  magazines,  and,  supposing  a 


man  to  be  shooting  in  the  marshes  and  smoking,  he  had  to  put  out 
his  pipe  and  draw  the  charge  of  his  gun  before  he  was  allowed  to 
proceed.  Yet  it  was  found  practically  impossible  to  check  the  danger 
from  passing  steamers.  There  was  a  third  magazine  not  very  far 
from  the  others,  and  the  man  in  charge  of  it  said,  at  the  inquiry 
which  was  made,  that  sparks  had  repeatedly  fallen  on  his  magazine, 
and  that  they  always  “brought  his  he  rt  into  his  mouth.” 

This  magazine,  by  the  way,  had  a  wonderfully  narrow  escape  from 
the  fate  that  befell  its  companions.  It  was  so  near  the  others  that  a 
large  iron  bar  was  driven  through  the  roof,  a  number  of  the  slates 
blown  off,  and  yet  it  did  not  explode.  This  fact  strengthens  me  in 
my  belief  that  the  explosion  was  caused  by  a  train  of  spilt  powder 
extending  from  the  barge  along  the  jetty,  to  the  magazine. 

In  this  case  the  damage  done  was  frightful.  I  had  no  idea  that  any 
other  house  except  my  own  had  suffered,  but,  on  going  out,  found 
that  Lessness  Heath  and  Erith  had  suffered  as  from  a  bom¬ 
bardment,  being  simply  wrecked,  and  tha  the  calamity  had  extended 
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to  Dartford,  Greenhithe,  and  Bexley,  while  many  houses  in  Essex 
had  been  severely  damaged.  The  population  were  nearly  all  in  the 
roads,  just  as  they  had  escaped  from  their  beds,  and  many  with  bare 
and  bleeding  feet,  the  blood  streaming  from  wounds  caused  by  the 
broken  glass  on  which  they  had  been  forced  to  tread.  Even  the  very 
walls  which  divided  rooms  were  shaken  down,  so  that  nothing  re¬ 
mained  except  canvas  and  paper  ;  and  when  1  mention  that  the  shock 
was  felt  at  Cambridge,  the  reader  may  imagine  what  it  was  to  those 
who  lived  within  a  mile. 

Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster,  there  were  very  few 
lives  lost,  and,  as  if  to  show  the  capriciousness  of  such  an  explosion, 
a  little  child  was  found  alive  and  unhurt  in  a  corner  of  a  bedroom  on 
the  first  floor  of  a  house  which  had  stood  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
great  magazine,  and  of  which  no  relics  were  left  except  some  shat¬ 
tered  walls,  a  water-butt,  a  cat,  and  the  child  in  question. 

The  immediate  danger  to  human  life  was  inconsiderable,  but  dis¬ 
aster  impended  which  threatened  the  lives  of  thousands.  The  two 
magazines  had  entirely  vanished,  leaving  nothing  but  two  huge  cra¬ 
ters.  Of  the  houses  attached  to  the  magazines,  nothing  w*as  left  ex¬ 
cept  the  ruins  of  the  one  already  mentioned,  and  part  of  the  ground 
flooring  of  another.  Even  the  very  bricks  had  disappeared,  though 
fragments  of  them  were  afterwards  fou  -d  at  wonderful  distances. 

But  the  secondary  damage  was  horrible  to  contemplate.  At  least 
fifty  yards  of  the  river  bank  had  been  wholly  blown  away,  and.  not 
only  that,  bnt  the  shape  of  the  wall  was  altered.  There  was  an  ex- 
cep  ionally  high  tide  known  t )  be  coming,  and  a  fierce  wind  not  only 
aiding  the  tide,  but  driving  the  water  agciinst  the  gap  in  the  embank¬ 
ment. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  tide  was  coming  in  fast,  and  there 
were  neither  men  nor  materials  for  the  reparation  of  the  breach. 
Did  the  salt  water  once  make  its  way  over  or  through  the  embank¬ 
ment,  it  would  have  been  ruin  to  hundreds  of  farmers,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  almost  impossible  task  of  draining  such  a  vast  submerged 
tract  of  land  in  time  to  avert  the  miasma,  which  would  be  the  inevi¬ 
table  result  of  encroachment  bv  brackish  water. 

V 

The  least  gap,  were  it  but  a  few  i  dies  in  width,  will  suffice  to 
cause  an  inundation,  as  may  often  be  seen  on  a  small  scale  when  the 
Thames  overflows  its  banks.  Water  wiU  find  its  own  1  vel,  and  the 
narrow  gap  is  soon  converted  into  a  channel  for  an  inundation. 

Those  who  were  even  the  least  experienced  foresaw  what  the  result 
of  the  explosion  was  likely  to  be,  and  many  of  the  residents  in  the 
neighbourhood  made  up  their  minds  to  seek  other  houses. 

Fortunately  about  four  hundred  men  were  at  the  time  engaged 
upon  the  great  main  drainage  works  at  Crossness,  situated  about  a 
mile  from  the  gap,  and  were  sent  off  at  once  to  try  to  repair  the 
bank.  They  laboured  as  if  every  man  were  a  Hercules,  but  the  river 
was  too  much  for-  them,  and  gained  on  them  inch  by  inch.  Sud- 
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denlv,  I  saw  a  succession  of  trains  drawing  up  opposite  the  path 
which  led  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  and,  for  a  time,  stopping  the 
regular  traffic.  Never  was  I  more  strongly  impressed  with  the  value 
of  discipline. 

First  came  a  field  officer,  mounted,  at  full  trot.  Then  came  a 
strong  body  of  sol  tiers  at  the  “  double,”  fixing  their  bavonets  as  thev 
ran.  As  they  reached  the  spot  they  cleared  it,  forming  a  line  of  sen¬ 
tries  so  that  no  one  could  interfere.  Then  followed  more  officers  and 
ambulances,  and  soldiers  without  number.  The  latter  arranged  them¬ 
selves  in  the  most  methodical  manner,  each  man,  as  he  passed  a  sen¬ 
try,  taking  off  his  coat,  folding  it,  and  piling  it  under  guard. 

Then  the  real  business  began.  Some  of  the  soldiers  were  told  off 
to  fill  sand-bags,  others  to  cut  slabs  of  the  stiff,  black,  tenacious 
clay,  others  to  hand  them  along  the  lines,  others  to  lay  them,  and 
others  to  ram  them  down. 

The  fact  was,  that  the  commanding  officer  at  Woolwich  had  seen 
the  disaster,  and  had  sent  every  available  man  in  the  garrison,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  national  calamity.  There  was  not  a  man  too  much, 
nor  a  minute  to  spare,  as  it  was  a  fight  of  man  versus  tide.  Man 
won  at  last,  but  onlv  bv  a  little. 

Hour  after  hour  the  soldiers  worked  without  cessation,  relays  con¬ 
tinually  coming  and  going,  neither  officers  nor  men  sparing  them 
selves,  but,  with  all  their  trouble,  only  just  succeeding  in  keeping 
ahead  of  the  tide  and  strengthening  any  weak  spot  through  which 
the  enormous  weight  of  water  might  have  forced  its  wav.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  keep  watch  for  several  tides,  until  at  last  the 
new  bank  was  pronounced  to  be  safe.  I  saw  the  first  sod  laid  by  the 
navvies,  and  the  last  sand-bag  laid  by  the  soldiers,  and  never  shall 
forget  the  vollevs  of  cheering  with  which  thev  greeted  the  end  of 
their  task. 

As  far  as  the  soldiers  were  concerned,  it  was  at  first  anything  but  a 
pleasant  business,  there  being  not  a  man  among  them  who  had  not 
spoiled  his  uniform,  the  cost  of  replacing  which  would,  in  ordinary 
cases,  fall  upon  himself.  As,  however,  the  work  done  was  excep 
tional  In  character,  and  of  such  inestimable  value,  new  uniforms 
were  issued  gratuitously,  and  each  man  received  an  addition  to  his 
pay. 

Owing  to  the  power  of  the  explosion,  the  entire  bank  on  either 
side  of  the  gap  was  forced  out  of  its  position,  so  that  the  new  bank, 
which  is,  in  fact,  a  sand-  bag  battery,  is  quite  different  in  shape  to  its 
predecessor.  When  I  last  visited  the  spot,  the  only  vestiges  of  the 
two  magazines  were  a  few  charred  and  blackened  piles,  the  remnants 
of  the  former  jetty,  and  a  large  pond,  in  which  were  swimming  a 
few  dabchicks.  The  birds  seemed  to  be  quite  aware  that  guns  might 
not  be  used,  and  swam  about  composedly,  entirely  regardless  of 
passengers. 

The  state  of  the  trains  was  almost  indescribable.  Vast  crowds  of 
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travellers  thronged  to  the  spot,  but  comparatively  few  who  started 
for  Belvedere  or  Eritli  reached  their  destination.  Thousands  were 
left  crowded  together  on  the  platforms.  The  trains  were  com 
pletely  invaded,  each  carriage  containing  as  many  persons  as  could 
pack  themselves  into  it,  and  many  even  trying  to  seat  themselves  on 
the  buffers.  Some  of  the  London  passengers  saw  that  if  they  once 
got  out  they  would  never  get  in  again,  and  so  went  on  to  Maidstone 
and  returned  without  ever  leaving  their  seats. 

Those  who  did  succeed  in  r.  aching  the  spot  were  dire  fully  disap 
pointed.  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  piece  of  plank- flooring 
making  the  site  of  one  dwelling  house,  ami  a  few  fragments  of  walls 
showing  where  the  other  had  been.  As  for  the  magazines,  not  a 
vestige  of  them  was  to  be  seen,  except  a  great  crater  where  they  had 
-  stood.  About  the  adjacent  ploughed  fields  a  few  pieces  of  brick  and 
splinters  of  wood  might  be  found,  but  the  chief  relics  were  papers, 
mostly  fragments  of  account  books,  which  were  seen  floating  in  the 
air  at  great  heights,  and  were  gradually  deposited,  at  distances  of 
many  miles  from  the  scene  of  the  explosion. 

The  amount  of  skilled,  labour  and  the  mass  of  material  which  were 
required  in  order  to  fill  up  only  fifty  yards  of  an  existing  embank 
ment,  caused  the  spectator  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  enter 
prise  which  called  the  bank  into  being,  and  imprisoned  the  river  on 
both  sides  for  so  many  miles.  Even  with  all  the  advantages  of 
modern  science,  aided  by  military  discipline,  it  was  a  very  hard  task 
to  erect  this  small  portion  of  wall  upon  a  dry  and  firm  foundation 
How  much  harder  must  it  have  been  to  form  this  wall  through  a  clay 
marsh,  submerged  at  every  tide,  and  with  nothing  but  manual  labour 
to  depend  upon  ;  and  how  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude  do  we  not  owe  to 
our  Nameless  Benefactors  who  planned  and  built  it ! 

J  G  Wood,  in  Good  T fords 
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When  the  false  shepherd  in  Ida  built  pinnace 
Helen,  his  hostess,  was  dragging  o’er  seas, 
Nereus  stilled,  swift  hut  recusant  the  breeze. 
To  chant  a  fierce  menace 

“  Home  as  thou  leadest  her,  fatal  the  omen  ! 

Her  whom  the  warriors  of  Greece  shall  reseek 
Sworn  to  break  in  on  thy  nuptials,  and  break 
The  realm  of  the  foemen 
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“  Sweat  on  the  horses,  the  men,  ah,  the  clangour  1 
Thou  dost  the  race  of  the  Dardans  o’erwhelm  ; 

Pallas  makes  ready  her  regis  and  helm, 

Her  car  and  her  anger. 

“Vainly  thou  boastest-  that  Venus  upholds  thee. 

Combing  thy  love- locks,  and  tuning  a  lute, 
Womanlike,  warless  ;  still,  still  the  pursuit. 

Though  bride-bed  enfolds  thee  ! 

“  Spears  and  the  darts  which  the  Gnossians  fling  !  yet 
Din  of  the  battle,  and  Ajax  the  swift, 

Follow  ;  and  soon  in  the  war-dust  will  drift 
Thine  amorous  ringlet. 

“  Follows  the  son  of  Laertes,  and  see  now  ! 

Foe  to  thy  race,  follows  Xestor  the  old, 

Teucer  of  Salamis,  Sthenelus  the  bold 
In  the  fight  ;  should  there  be  now 

“  Xeed  that  the  steeds  should  be  driven  so.featly, 

Well  can  he  guide  ;  follows  Merion  hard, 

With  Ty dens’  great  son,  who  in  battle’s  award 
Is  the  better  :  how  fleetly 

“Thou,  as  the  stag  that  sees  wolf  in  the  valleys. 

Careless  of  pasture,  with  labouring  breath, 

Fliest,  a  craven,  the  pursuant  death  ; 

But  feeblv  this  tallies, 

•i 

"  This,  with  thy  vow  to  thy  leman  :  the  ire 
Swift  from  the  fleet  of*  Achilles  will  come  ; 

Troy  and  her  matrons,  enwrapped  in  her  doom, 
Shall  sink  in  the  fire.” 

The  Gentleman' s  Magazine. 


A  DOUBLE  MEMORIAL  OF  NEWSTEAD  ABBEY. 

Newste  Abbey  has  long  been  one  of  tlie  great  historical  mansions 
of  England.  Its  origin  takes  us  back  to  the  twelfth  century,  to  the 
days  of  Henry  II.,  and  to  the  efforts  made  by  him,  through  the  build- 
in  d-  of  religious  houses  and  such-like  acts,  to  expiate  the  murder  of 
Thomas  a  Becket,  When  the  monasteries  were  broken  up  m  the 
remn  of  Henry  VIII.,  Newstead  was  given  to  the  Byrons  of  Rochdale, 
and  it  remained  in  their  possession  for  the  greater  part  of  three  cen¬ 
turies.  The  history  of  the  Byrons  is  well  known,  but  we  must  briefly 
rehearse  it.  The  family  receiving  a  peerage  in  1643,  kept  up  no  little 
style  at  Newstead  during  the  time  of  the  first  five  barons,  The  lift  1 
baron  received  the  unenviable  title  of  “the  wicked  Lord. 
meeting  of  the  Nottinghamshire  Club,  at  the  “  Star  and  Garter  m 
Pall  Mall,  he  had  quarrelled  with  his  neighbour,  Mr.  Cliavorth,  of 
Annesley  Hall,  and  swords  having  been  drawn  on  the  spot,  Mr.  Uia- 
worth  was  slain.  Lord  Byron  was  sent  to  the  Power,  and  tried  b  > 
the  House  of  Lords  for  wilful  murder  ;  but  eventually  a  verdict  vas 
given  for  manslaughter,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  peer,  was  equivalent 
to  acquittal.  After  this  he  retired  to  the  Abbey  ;  was  gloomy  and  ir¬ 
ritable  ;  did  a  number  of  strange  things,  which  the  popular  im-igiu-v 
tion  exaggerated  into  horrors  ;  set  up  in  his  grounds  statues  or  sa  \  is, 
which  were  called  his  gods,  or  his  devils,  as  the  case  might  be  and 
earned  the  sobriquet  which  stuck  to  his  name.  A  brother  ot  tins 
lord  Admiral  Byron,  attracted  public  interest  through  his  shipwrecK 
and  sufferings.  The  father  of  the  poet,  son  of  the  Admiral,  having 
carried  off  to  the  Continent  the  wife  of  a  nobleman,  married  her  on 
her  being  divorced  by  her  husband,  and  of  their  short  union  came  an 
only  child,  Augusta.  Being  deep  in  debt,  and  anxious  to  clear  it  oifi 
he  married,  as  his  second  wife,  Miss  Catherine  Gordon,  heiress  or 
Giodit,  in  Aberdeenshire.  The  property  of  this  lady  he  squandered, 
and  so  ill  were  they  assorted  that  she  soon  left  him,  retiring  to  a  P°or 
lodging  in  Aberdeen,  where,  on  an  income  of  less  than  41oi ,  3  10 
brought  up  her  only  child,  the  famous  poet,  “  Geordie  Byron,  as 
he  was  familiarly  called,  went  to  the  school  of  “  Bqdsy  Bowers,  _in  a 
dingy  lane  called  Long  Acre,  and  tl*en  attended  Ae  Graniniar.ov 
School  of  Aberdeen,  mingling  freely  with  the.  bovs  of  the  town,,  the 
father  of  the  present  writer  having  been  one  or,  hrs  ciass-felh 
the  death  qf  his  grand-uncle,  in  17.98.,  lie  succeeded,  in  Ins,  eleventh 
vear^to  the  title  and  to  the  Newstead  property.  Soipe  fweqty  years 

fo  In,  friend.  Cornel  who  la 

't-  '  -  *•  -  .  »  -  * '  •  ,l  ■  mwu) 
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said  to  have  expended  £200,000  on  tlie  restoration  and  repair  of  the 
Abbey.  In  1831,  on  the  death  of  Colonel  Wildman,  the  property  was 
acquired  by  the  present  owner,  Mr.  Yv.  F.  YVcbb,  who  lias  been  not 
less  liberal  in  completing  the  work  which  his  predecessor  began  ;  so 
that  Xewstead  Abbey  is  now  one  of  the  handsomest,  as  it  always  lias 
been  one  of  the  most  interesting,  mansions  in  England. 

In  his  youth,  Mr.  Webb  was  one  of  the  greatest  hunters  of  his  day, 
an ci  in  Soutn  Aiacii  had  met  i)r.  Livingstone,  from  whom  he  received 
much  kindness,  and  for  whom,  Hko  all  who  were  at  any  time  in  con¬ 
tact  with  him,  he  had  a  great  affection.  On  occasion  of  Livingstone’s 
second  visit  to  England,  Xewstead  A  obey  was  liis  headquarters,  and 
here  he  wrote  his  second  book,  “The  Zambesi  audits  Tributaries.” 
He  resided  at  Xewstead  from  September,  18o4,  to  April,  1835,  endear¬ 
ing  himself  to  all,  high  and  low,  in  and  around  the  house,  and  leav¬ 
ing  behind  him  a  memory  fragrant  with  his  beautiful  qualities — his 
childlike  simplicity  and  openness,  his  joyous  and  radiant  temper,  his 
trust  in  Gocl  and  love  to  man,  and  his  unquenchable  desire  to  spread 
the  blessings  of  freedom  and  salvation  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth. 

Xewstead  Abbey  is  thus  especially  associated  with  two  great  names 
— Byron  and  Livingstone.*  Inside  and  outside  there  are  memorials  of 
hot  a.  Inside  there  is  the  Byron  room  and  the  Livingstone  room. 
Outside  there  is  Lord  Byron’s  oak  and  Dr.  Livingstone’s  Wellingtonia, 
The  rooms,  as  far  as  possible,  are  precisely  as  they  were  left  by  tlieir 
respective  occupants,  m  the  Byron  room  are  the  pictures  which 
adorned  his  room  at  Cambridge  ;  also  a  picture  of  Jackson  the  pugil¬ 
ist,  his  lordship’s  “  corporeal  pastor  and  master,”  and  of  Joe  Murrav, 
his  butler.  The  furniture  is  mostly  as  lie  left  it — all  simple  and  with¬ 
out  pretence.  The  Livingstone  room  is  situated  in  the  Sussex  Tower  ; 
it  contains  the  bed  on  which  lie  slept,  the  table  at  which  he  wrote, 
with  the  inkstand  and  other  writing  materials  which  he  used.  There 
is  a  cedar  cabinet  in  the  room,  with  carved  figures,  representing  tin 
scenes  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  The  window  commands  a  view  of  the 
Gig  ante  a  T Yellingtonia  which  lie  planted  in  1SG4,  and  which,  despite 
the  somewhat  rough  embrace  of  the  west  wind,  promises  to  be  ere 
long  a  noble  tree.  In  tlie  same  neighbourhood  is  an  oak  planted  by 
Lord  Byron  when  lie  first  came  to  Xewstead  in  1798.  In  the  corridors 
of  the  house  there  are  also  Byron  relics  and  Li  vin  erst  one  relics.  There 
is  the  table  on  which  Byron  wrote  part  of  Childe  Harold  ;  sundry 
swords  and  sticks  ;  tlie  last  cap  he  wore  in  Greece,  brought  home  by 
Fletcher,  his  trustv  valet  ;  a  copy  of  his  earliest  poems,  and  sundry 
autographs  and  MSS.f  The  Livingstone  relics  also  include  the  last 

*  Many  other  celebrities,  indeed,  have  redded  in  it,  for  there  are  Charles  IIJs 
room,  Edward  III. ’s  room,  the  D.uke  of  Sussex’s  room,  and  Henry  YII.’s  lodging, 
these  apartments  bein?  named  from  their  distinguished  quondam  occupants.  But 
it  is  with  celebrities  of  a  more  recent  day — Byron  and  Livingstone — that  we  are  now 
concerned.  *  '  4  '  .  :  -  * *'  * 

t  The  monk’s  skull,  psed  as  a  wine  cup  in  Bvron’s  days,  has  been  put  out  of  siriit 
by  the  present  proprietor,  who  has  no  wish  to  perpetuate  so  offensive  a  tradition^"  * 
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cap  which  he  wore,  with  its  faded  gold  band,  brought  home,  as  is  so 
well  known,  by  his  faithful  attendants,  Chuma  and  Susi  ;  swords  and 
knives  too,  used  by  him  in  Africa  ;  a  spear,  thrown  at  him  in  his  last 
journey,  that  very  nearly  put  an  end  to  his  life ;  a  photograph  of  a 
facsimile  of  the  hut  where  he  died  ;  a  piece  of  the  bark  in  which  his 
body  was  wrapt,  and  of  the  cord  wit  i  which  the  box  containing  it 
was  fastened.  The  external  memorials  of  both  the  great  men  are 
thus  remarkably  similar,  and,  so  far  as  such  memorials  go,  bo’tli  have 
got  fair  play  at  Xewstead. 

And  yet,  when  we  think  of  the  two  men,  it  is  a  great  contrast  that 
is  brought  to  our  mind.  Few  lives  could  have  been  more  unlike  each 
other  than  the  lives  of  these  two  rnen.  At  first,  no  doubt,  both  had 
to  bear  the  same  struggle  with  poverty  and  hard  lines,  and  to  Byron’s 
mother  tiie  struggle  was  undoubtedly  more  trying  than  to  the  parents 
of  Livingstone.  To  be  reduced  from  wealth  to  poverty  by  the  selfish¬ 
ness  and  injustice  of  an  adventurer,  who,  instead  of  bringing  to  her 
the  affection  and  protection  of  a  husband,  came  with  the  greed  and  ra¬ 
pacity  of  a  wolf,  was  undoubtedly  a  grievous  trial,  only  too  likely  to 
excite  one  to  impatience  and  bitterness.  It  would  have  needed  a  very 
gracious  influence  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  such  treatment  to  sour 
the  heart  and  fret  the  temper,  and  to  that  Mrs.  Byron  seems  to  have 
been  a  stranger.  The  impatient  and  fretting  example  of  the  mother, 
with  whatever  of  other  hereditary  influence  may  have  come  from  her, 
and  without  any  of  that  great  corrective  which  Divine  grace  supplies, 
made  her  son  liable  to  fits  of  the  same  unhappy  temper.  In  the  case 
of  Livingstone’s  parents  we  find  the  gracious  influence  in  full  opera¬ 
tion,  that  enabled  them  to  hear  their  burdens  patiently,  and  to  look 
habitually  on  the  bright  side  of  things.  Their  example  of  self-con¬ 
trol  was  not  lost  on  Livingstone,  and  when  the  Divine  power  came  to 
work  directly  in  his  heart,  it  only  made  his  temper  more  patient  and 
his  outlook  more  bright.  Never  had  man  more  need  of  patience,  and 
never  had  patience  more  of  her  perfect  work.  It  ought  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  too  that  Livingstone’s  y  utli  was  spent  at  a  time  when  political 
impatience  filled  the  air.  He  grew  up  breathing  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Chartist  agitation,  and  no  doubt  sympathizing  with  it  in  some 
things.  But  whatever  views  of  public  policy  this  may  have  led  him 
to  form,  it  had  no  effect  on  him  personally  in  making  him  impatient 
or  diminishing  his  self-control.  The  world  does  not  vet  know  more 
than  a  fraction  of  the  trials  of  Livingstone’s  patience.  What  a  con¬ 
trast  he  was  to  Byron  in  the  spirit  of  calm  enduring,  as  well  as  in  the 
ability,  under  all  kinds  of  discouragement,  to  look  on  the  bright  side 
of  things  !  One  might  moralise  a  little  here  on  the  re  ponsibility  of 
mothers.  Old  Mrs.  Livingstone  and  Mrs.  Byron  had  each  put  into 
their  hands  one  of  nature’s  finest  gems  :  the  calm  Christian  temper  of 
the  one  preserved  hers  for  a  life  of  almost  unqualified  nobility  :  the 
uncontrolled  temper  of  the  other  made  hers  little  better  than  a  splen¬ 
did  wreck.  .  ...  .  ....  . 
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In  the  whole  aspect  of  their  lives,  too,  Livingstone  and  Byron  are 
a  contrast.  The  steady  intiuence  of  a  simple  Christian  faith,  an  un¬ 
selfish  love,  and  a  pure  devotion  to  the  interests  of  others  made  Liv¬ 
ingstone’s  life  a  wonderful  sermon — the  grandest  sermon,  probably, 
that  has  been  preached  in  modern  times.  In  the  main,  Byron’s  life 
was  the  opposite.  And  yet  we  would  do  justice  to  the  poet.  He  did 
not  want  noble  impulses  and  generous  feelings.  His  friends  spoke 
warmlv  of  his  affectionateness.  And  his  consecration  of  himself  to 
the  cause  of  Greece  was  the  crowning  act  that  in  some  degree  re¬ 
deemed  the  selfishness  of  his  life.  But  in  the  main  his  life  was  a 
selfish  one,  and  he  knew  it  well.  His  spurts  of  misanthropy  were 
only  too  real,  at  least  at  the  time,  though  they  did  not  express  ali 
that  was  in  his  heart.  His  epitaph  on  his  dog  Boatswain  shows  how 
soon  he  acquired  and  how  ingeniously  he  nursed  the  contemptuous 
temper  which  found  so  many  an  outlet  during  his  life  : 

“  O  man  !  thon  feeble  tenant  of  an  hour, 

Debased  by  slavery,  or  corrupt  by  power, 

'Who  knows  thee  well  must  quit  thee  with  disgust, 

Degraded  mass  of  animated  dust ! 

Thy  love  1  s  lust,  thy  friendship  all  a  cheat, 

Thy  smiles  hypberisv,  thy  words  deceit ! 

By  nature  vile,  ennobi  d  but  by  nax.e, 

Each  kindred  brute  might  bid  thee  blush  for  shame. 

Ye  !  who  perchance  be  sold  this  simple  urn, 

Pass  on — it  honours  none  yon  wish  to  mourn  : 

To  mark  a  friend's  remains  these  stones  arise  ; 

I  never  knew  but  one — and  here  he  lies,' 5 

How  different  and  how  truly  Christian  the  spirit  of  Livingstone, 
cherishing  so  true  a  regard  for  even  Caffres,  Bushmen,  and  Hotten¬ 
tots,  as  creatures  made  in  God’s  image  and  capable  of  recovering  it, 
appreciating  their  friendship  so  cordially,  and  returning  it  with  such 
ample  interest !  Ever  breathing  out  such  large  loving  thoughts  for 
Africa  and  all  its  tribes,  and  looking  with  such  longing  heart  for  the 
time  when  its  woes  should  cease,  and  the  great  lesson  of  Christ's  love 
should  make  its  people  live  together  in  unity  and  kindness  ! 

Byron  used  to  say  that  his  heart  had  turned  old  ere  he  had  ceased 
to  be  a  boy.  Moore,  in  his  biography,  comments  on  his  premature 
scepticism,  making  the  remark — to  this  age  so  strange — that  scepti¬ 
cism  is  not  natural  to  the  young  ;  that  a  trustful  faith  and  a  bright 
hope  for  the  future  are  congenial  to  the  youthful  heart,  Byron  early 
abandoned  his  Christian  faith,  and  began  to  scoff  at  creeds  and  sects, 
plunged  into  sensuality,  and  lost  all  tlie  hope  and  joyousness  of  youth. 
With  Livingstone  it  was  quite  otherwise.  lie  was  young  almost  to 
the  last.  He  never  lost  the  simplicity,  the  hopefulness,  the  trans¬ 
parency  of  a  child.  His  children  recall  the  ferny  glades  in  these 
Newstead  woods,  where  he  would  play  at  hide  and  seek,  enjoying  the 
fun  as  much  as  they.  And  this  childlike  spirit  was  the  soul  of  his 
religion.  God  was  his  father,  and  ha  was  God’s  child.  His  prayers 
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were  the  simple,  loving  utterances  of  a  trustful  heart  ;  and  the  silver 
lining  in  his  clouds,  and  the  bright  visions  of  the  future  which  lie 
never  ceased  to  cherish,  were  the  Iruits  of  his  intuitH  e  con's  ic  ion 
that  God  keigned,  and  that,  in  His  good  time  and  way,  all  things 

would  work  together  for  good.  #  .  ■  . 

In  the  deaths  of  the  two  men  there  wras  a  certain  similarity.  Both 
died  among  strangers,  and  these  the  people  whom  they  sought  to 
benefit,  Byron  lacked  not  the  means  of  comfort,  yet  his  biographer 
tells  us  that  there  was  such  confusion  and  discord  in  his  chamber 
that  it  was  most  painful  to  think  of  it.  We  certainly  do  not  profess 
t)  follow  the  poet  behind  the  veil.  He  passed  into  the  presence  oi 
One  who  is  the  Sole  Judge,  and  who  alone  is  able  to  judge.  But  we 
look  with  a  far  brighter  feeling  into  that  poor  hut  at  Ilal a  where 
Livingstone’s  spirit  was  gathered  to  its  home.  In  the  attitude  ot 
prayer  his  soul  breathes  away,  and  we  hear  a  voice  saying,  “  Blessed 
are  *  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord  ;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they 
may  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them.” 

W.  G,  Blaikie,  in  Sunday  Magazine. 
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It  must  be  accounted  one  of  the  notable  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  likewise  in  the  annals  of  representative  insti¬ 
tutions,  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  formed  originally 
for  the  needs  and  exigencies  of  three  millions  of  people,  inhabiting 
a  narrow  strip  of  seaboard,  has  remained  without  any  material  change 
for  nearly  a  century,  and  is  found  to  work  as  well  for  a  nation  nov 
fifteen  times  as  numerous,  occupying  a  territory  fifty  times  greater. 
Indeed,  it  may  truthfully  be  said  to  work  with  less  friction  and  more 
general  satisfaction  now  than  then.  Its  infancy  was  imbroiled  with 
controversies,  respecting  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  so 
fierce  that  the  Union  was  more  than  once  in  real  danger  before  it  had 
come  of  age.  Some  of  the  States  had  to  be  dragged  into  the  Federal 
compact,  and  others  were  threatening  to  go  out  long  before  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  slavery  became  a  rock  of  offence  between  North  and  South. 

The  task  of  statesmanship  during  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  was 
not  so  much  to  make  it  work  well  as  to  make  it  work  at  all.  At 
the  present  time  nobody  looks  upon  a  separation  of  the  States  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  none  desire* it  except  a  few  straggling  adherents  of  the 
Lost  Cause,  whose  voice  is  as  ineffectual  and  unheeded  in  the  general 
movement  as  that  of  the  irate  Tory  at  the  creation  of  the  world  who 
demanded  that  chaos  be  preserved. 
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How  far  this  contentedness  with  existing  institutions  is  to  be  as 
cribed  to  material  prosperity,  how  far  to  the  excellence  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  themselves,  and  how  far  to  the  inherited  Conservatism  of  the 
race,  it  would  be  futile  to  inquire.  The  country  has  advanced  in 
wealth  wi  li  great  rapidity,  notwithstanding  temporary  checks,  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  period  of  the  national  existence  ;  and  few  people  desire 
to  change  their  condition  when  they  are  well  off.  Apart  from  this, 
the  Ameri  ans  are  at  heart,  and  perhaps  without  knowing  it  them¬ 
selves,  among  the  most  conservative  peoples  in  the  world.  Although 
nobody  is  readier  than  the  Yankee  to  devise  and  adopt  new  modes  of 
doing  things,  and  while  the  earth  does  not  contain  a  more  ubiquitous 
traveller  or  daring  speculator,  nobody  offers  a  more  angry  resistance 
to  anything  in  the  nature  of  organic  change.  The  wicked  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  Abolitionists  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  part  and 
parcel  of  the  national  tendency  to  cling  to  whatever  is,  for  not  one  in 
twenty  of  the  Northern  people  who  participated  in  it,  and  voted  with 
the  slaveholders,  had  any  pecuniary  interest  in  slavery  direct  or  in¬ 
direct.  The  uprising  in  behalf  of  the  Lmion  was  a  conservative 
rather  than  an  anti-slavery  uprising.  President  Lincoln  uttered  the 
voice  of  the  maioritvof  the  nation  when  he  said  that  if  he  could  save 
the  Union  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  he  would  do  that,  and  if  he  could 
save  it  by  freeing  none,  he  would  do  that,  and  if  he  could  save  it  by 
freeing ^soine  and  not  freeing  others,  he  would  do  that.  Catholic 
emancipation  was  carried  in  England  half  a  century  ago.  It  was  not 
carried  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  until  a  few  years  since,  if  in¬ 
deed  it  has  been  fullv  effected  even  vet.  The  laws  of  Rhode  Island 

**  •/ 

regulating  the  Right  of  Suffrage  were,  until  a  recent  period,  as  fan¬ 
tastic  as  those  of  England  before  the  Reform  Till,  and  the  States  of 
Vermont  and  Connecticut  are  full  of  rotten  boroughs  to  this  day — 
each  town  electing  one  member  of  the  legislature  without  regard  to 
population. 

It  may  be  said  that  national  vanitv  is  accountable  for  this  fixed- 

t/  i 

ness  of  attachment  to  national  institutions.  It  is  immaterial  what 

name  it  is  called  bv.  The  conservatism  of  one  country  is  most  com- 

*/  _ 

monlv  vanitv  in  the  eves  of  another.  The  English  fondness  for  titles 
and  a  State  Church  is  a  preposterous  vanity  to  Americans,  and  the 
.rock-ribbed  Conservatism  of  China  is  vanity  to  all  the  world  else.  It 
makes  no  difference  what  name  is  given  to  the  set  of  ideas  which 
cause  a  people  to  cling  tenaciously  to  tlieir  own  fashions.  It  remains 
a  fact  that  the  Americans  are  an  exremelv  conservative  people,  while 
not  desiring  to  be  considered  so. 

To  the  great  majority  of  Americans  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence 
whence  they  derived  their  institutions — in  what  ancient  quarry  their 
forefathers  digged.  The  popular  Fourth  of  July  conception  is  that 
they  were  invented,  made  out  of  whole  cloth,  struck  out  at  a  heat  ; 
that  they  sprang  into  existence  Minerva-like  without  gestation  or 
heredity*  It  needs  no  professor  of  evolution  to  tell  us  that  this  kind 
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of  birth  for  a  government  as  for  an  individual  is  impossible.  His¬ 
torically  the  American  form  of  government  is  the  British  government 
of  the  last  century  with  hereditary  succession  left  oat.  i  am  speak¬ 
ing  now  of  the  form  of  government,  and  not  of  the  machinery  by 
which  it  is  kept  going  ;  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judici  1 
processes,  not  of  the  distribution  of  the  suffrage  or  the  sources  of 
power.  The  form  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  was  adopted  not 
only  for  the  Federal  Government,  but  for  each  of  the  thirteen  original 
States,  and  has  been  copied  in  regular  succession  by  twenty-five  ad¬ 
ditional  States — King,  Lords,  and  Commons  without  hereditary  suc¬ 
cession,  and  of  limited  tenure. 

Since  the  adoption  of  this  form  of  government,  far  greater  changes 
of  substance  have  taken  place  in  England  than  in  America.  The 
powers  vested  in  the  President,  Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives, 
and  in  each  of  them,  are  no  whit  less  now  than  they  were  under 
George  Washington.  Those  of  the  Crown  and  the  Lords  are  vastly 
less  than  they  were  under  George  III.  So  attenuated  have  these  be¬ 
come  that  it  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  they  have  any  direct 
powers  left  that  can  be  successfully  asserted  against  the  Commons. 
Indirect  powers  they  have,  undoubtedly,  of  considerable  magnitude 
and  import,  the  greatest  being  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Lords 
upon  the  elections  of  the  Commons.  This,  however,  is  the  influence 
of  landownersliip  rather  than  of  lordship.  The  House  of  Lords  a 
short  time  since  rejected  the  Irish  Volunteer  Bill  after  its  passage  by 
the  Commons.  Possibly  they  may  reject  it  a  second  time,  for  it  will 
surely  come  up  again.  But  after  its  third  passage  by  the  Commons 
the  Lords  will  pass  it  also,  not  because  they  will  like  it  any  better 
than  before,  but  because  they  must.  And  so  it  would  be  with  anv 
other  bill  about  which  the  Commons  should  show  any  decided  pur¬ 
pose  and  determination.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  would  re¬ 
ject  any  bill  from  the  House  which  the  majority  of  its  members  did 
not  like — would  reject  it  thirty  times  as  easily  as  once.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  House,  finding  its  measure  rejected  once,  would  not  pass  it 
a  second  time  until  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Senate  should  give 
indications  of  a  change  in  its  temper. 

The  difference  between  the  executive  modes  of  the  two  countries 
is  still  more  marked.  Any  measure  which  passes  the  Commons  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  received  the  royal  sanction  in  advance  at  the  hands  of 
her  Majesty’s  Ministers,  or  failing  that  at  the  hands  of  her  Majesty’s 
Opposition,  who  straightway  become  Ministers.  Hence  the  subse¬ 
quent  approval  of  the  bill  is  a  matter  of  form  and  a  matter  of  course. 
But  the  President  of  the  United  States  would  veto  a  bill  without 
hesitation  as  many  times  and  under  as  many  different  forms  and 
guises  as  Congress  should  pass  it — as  President  Hayes  did  during  the 
recent  session  of  Congress  ;  and  in  so  doing  he  would  be  sustained  by 
public  opinion  as  exercising  a  lawful  discretion.  The  country  might 
think  the  discretion  erroneously  exercised,  but  the  right  to  exercise  it 
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would  never  be  questioned.  As  a  matter  of  fact  nine-tentlis  of  all 
the  executive  vetoes  in  the  annals  of  Congress  have  been  salutary 
and  conducive  to  the  public  weal ;  and  probably  the  same  proportion 
will  hold  good  as  to  the  vetoes  of  the  State  governors.  The  veto 
power  is  a  conservative  force  which  has  nothing  corresponding  to  it 
under  existing  English  practice.  The  unqualified  power  of  restraint 
which  the  Upper  House  exercises  over  the  Lower  in  the  Lffiited  States 
is  also  one  of  the  lost  arts  of  government  in  .the  United  Kingdom, 
and  I  suppose  very  few  desire,  and  none  expect,  to  s?e  it  restored. 

The  question  whether  the  United  States  might  usefully  engraft 
upon  their  system  of  government  the  principal  improvement  wrought 
in  the  English  system  since  the  separ  tion  of  the  two  countries,  has 
been  a  good  deal  discussed  in  pamphlets  and  on  the  rostrum  of  late 
years.  Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  the  question  is  whether  it 
would  be  wise  for  the  United  States  to  have  one  government  like  the 
House  of  Commons,  upon  which  public  opinion  can  impinge  and 
concentrate  readily  and  effectively,  or  three  governments,  to  wit, 
President,  Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives,  upon  which  public 
opinion  is  dispersed  and  unable  to  act  effectively  except  at  certain 
periods  fixed  in  the  almanac,  and  even  then  not  simultaneously  upon 
all  three- — a  question  not  so  easily  answered  as  this  statement  of  it 
would  seem  to  imply.  To  accomplish  such  a  change  it  would  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  give  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  seats  on  the  floor  of  Con¬ 
gress,  to  confide  to  them  the  initiative  of  the  principal  measures  of 
legislation,  to  hold  them  collectively  responsible  for  everything,  and 
to  send  them  adrift  whenever  for  anv  reason  tliev  should*  fail  of  the 

*-  i 

support  of  a  majority  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature.  Me¬ 
chanical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  arrangement,  which  are 
very  considerable  if  not  insurmountable,  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 
An  initial  step  has  been  proposed  in  the  form  of  a  bill  in  Congress  by 
Senator  Pendkton,  of  Ohio,  which  presents  no  difficulties  at  all  ex¬ 
cept  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  majority  to  agree  to  it.  The  bill  pro¬ 
vides  that  seats  shall  be  assigned  to  the  Cabinet  in  both  branches  of 
Congress  ;  that  they  shall  be  free  to  occupy  them  at  all  times,  and  re¬ 
quired  to  be  present  at  certain  times,  to  answer  questions  propounded 
to  them,  in  the  same  way  as  her  Majesty’s  Ministers  are  catechized 
by  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  right  to  participate  in 
general  debate  is  not  recorded  by  the  bill,  and  the  right  to  vote  is 

denied  bv  the  Constitution. 

•/ 

Looking  at  the  general  run  of  questions  and  answers  in  Parliament 

where  members  are  at  libertv  to  ask  the  Rt.  Hon.  Secretarv  of  This 

*  «- 

what  he  thinks  about  the  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  Irish  butter, 
and  the  Lender- Secretary  of  That  whether  the  survivors  of  Rorke’s 
Drift  have  been  allowed  an  extra  flannel  shirt  and  trowsers  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  their  gallant  conduct — two  questions  which,  with  others  of 
like  gravity,  were  propounded  in  the  writer’s  hearing  at  the  sitting  of 
the  16th  June- last — it  would  seem  hardly  worth  the  effort  of  passing 
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Mr.  Pendleton’s  bill  in  order  to  get  so  little  as  lie  offers  to  give.  I 
have  attended  many  spelling  schools  that  were  livelier  and  more  en¬ 
tertaining.  The  right  to  join  in  general  debate  saves  the  Ministerial 
bench  from  becoming  a  mere  class  in  conundrums.  Indeed,  it  would 
seem  impossible  to  draw  a  line  between  answers  to  questions  and  gen¬ 
eral  debate  thereon.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases  where  informa¬ 
tion  is  sought  by  the  legislature  concerning  the  acts  of  the  executive, 
what  is  especially  wanted  is  the  reason  for  the  act.  \\  lien  the  head 
of  a  department  is  asked  for  his  reasons  for  a  particular  line  of  action, 
he  must  be  allowed  to  choose  his  own  words  and  decide  for  himself 
how  much  time  is  needed  for  his  explanations.  It  is  impossible  to 
open  the  mouths  of  tlie  Cabinet  in  Congress,  and  close  them  at  the 
same  time.  The  Cabinet  would  probably  decline  to  occupy  the  seats 
offered  to  them  on  such  conditions,  and  the  power  to  compel  their  at¬ 
tendance  is  at  least  doubtful. 

Mr.  Pendleton  expressly  disclaims  the  intention  to  introduce  or 
even  to  pave  the  way  for  the  English  style  of  parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment.  The  advantage  he  ascribes  to  his  measure  is  that  it  would 
greatly  facilitate  and  expedite  the  business  of  Congress  to  have  the 
heads* of  the  executive  departments  within  reach  when  information  is 
wanted ;  and  here  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  argument  on  his  side 
is  strong.  Under  existing  methods  the  procuring  of  information 
from  a  department  for  the  use  of  the  House  is  most  cumbersome  and 
dilatory.  Some  member  of  the  House,  on  Resolution  Day  (which 
comes  once  a  week),  offers  a  resolution  calling  for  it.  The  House 
may  adopt  the  resolution  or  reject  it,  or  refer  it  to  a  standing  commit¬ 
tee.  In  the  latter  case  the  committee  can  report  it  back  when  the 
committee  is  called  in  its  order,  which  will  happen  about  three  times 
in  the  course  of  a  session,  the  mover  having  meanwhile  lost  all  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  his  resolution,  and  the  committee  having  assumed  it. 
Most  commonly,  however,  the  House  adopts  or  rejects  the  resolution 
without  referring  it.  It  is  then  engrosse  1  by  a  clerk,  signed,  and 
certified,  and  conveyed  by  a  messenger  to  the  Secretary  of  the  proper 
department,  who  refers  it  to  a  bureau  where  manuscript  is  accumu¬ 
lated  upon  it  more  or  less.  Then  the  answer  is  sent  back  to  the 
Secretary,  who  takes  time  to  consider  whether  the  information  ought 
to  be  given  at  all.  Before  it  actually  reaches  the  House  all  interest 
in  it  has  perhaps  evaporated,  or  if  it  be  still  alive,  the  time  when  it 
would  have  been  most  useful  has  gone  by.  It  frequently  happens, 
however,  that  some  part  of  the  desired  information  is  wanting,  or  is 
furnished  in  such  shape  that  it  is  unintelligible  to  the  member  who 
called  for  it,  so  that  a  supplementary  resolution  of  inquiry  must  l>e 
sent  through  the  same  devious  channel.  By  this  time,  probably, 
nobody  cares  whether  the  question  is  ever  answered  at  all. 

Evasion  of  the  point  of  an  interrogatory  is  not  uncommon  when 
the  answer  is  communicated  in  writing.  If  the  Secretary  is  reluctant 
io  give  the  information,  or  if  he  wishes  to  puazle  a  political  advor- 
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sary,  or  wear  out  his  patience,  or  do  anything  except  deal  frankly 
and  openly  with  him,  it  is  very  easy  to  employ  words  which  seem  to 
answer  but  do  not.  Such  trickery  is  impossible  when  the  parties 
are  brought  face  to  face  in  an  open  court  of  two  or  three  hundred 
practised  dialecticians.  A  good  illustration  is  found  in  the  colloquy 
which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  14th  August,  when 
the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  was  asked  whether  it  was  true  that  a 
price  had  been  put  on  King  Cetewayo’s  head.  Of  course  the  grava¬ 
men  of  such  an  inquiry  was  whether  her  Majesty’s  Government  sanc¬ 
tioned  assassination  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  an  enemy  in  war. 
The  Et.  Hon.  Secretary  replied  that  he  did  not  know  whether  a  price 
had  been  put  on  Cetewayo’s  head  or  not.  He  was  evidently  appre¬ 
hensive  that  the  thing  had  been  done,  and  he  hesitated  to  condemn 
the  practice,  lest  he  should  cast  censure  upon  the  Commander  of  the 
Forces  in  South  Africa.  The  Opposition  saw  the  opening,  and  rushed 
at  it.  After  a  brief  skirmish,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
fain  to  admit  that  assassination  was  an  unjustifiable  mode  of  warfare, 
and  to  pronounce  against  it  in  unqualified  terms.  Under  our  system 
it  would  have  been  impossible  either  to  get  a  satisfactory  answer  from 
an  unwilling  secretary  or  to  punish  him  for  withholding  it. 

Committees  of  Congress  have  a  more  expeditious  way  of  obtaining 
information.  They  invite  the  Secretary  to  attend  their  sittings,  and 
although  he  may  come  or  not  as  he  pleases,  he  generally  does  come, 
and,  through  the  medium  of  questions  and  answers  and  verbal  collo¬ 
quy,  he  soon  puts  the  members  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  they 
desire  to  know,  and  of  his  own  reasons  and  opinions  also.  But  what 
transpires  in  a  committee-room  is  supposed  to  be  secret.  None  but 
members  of  the  committee  are  enlightened  in  this  way.  Congress 
itself  is  as  much  in  the  dark  as  the  public  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  committees.  In  fact.  Congress  depends  upon  the  news¬ 
paper  reporters  for  the  details  of  such  proceedings,  which  are  wormed 
out  of  members  with  every  variety  of  inexactitude.  Now,  publicity 
and  responsibility — responsibility  for  the  question  and  responsibility 
for  the  answer — are  as  desirable  as  expedition  in  the  obtaining  of 
information  and  precision  in  its  character  when  obtained  ;  and  all 
these  desiderata  may  be  secured  by  Mr.  Pendleton’s  bill.  But  it  is 

■  A' 

hardly  conceivable  that  the  reform  proposed  should  be  merely  a 
change  of  vehicles  by  which  information  is  conveyed  from  the  depart¬ 
ments  to  Congress,  like  substituting  the  telephone  in  place  of  pen  and 
ink.  The  tendency  to  a  change  of  substance — a  change  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  which  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  government 
hold  towards  each  other — would  grow  stronger  with  each  day’s  wr:s- 
tling  in  the  arena  of  congressional  debate.  Indeed,  it  is  only  in  this 
view  that  the  measure  calls  for  any  philosophical  attention.  Personal 
contact  is  a  step  toward  fusion  of  the  two  bodies  brought  together. 
There  will  still  be  a  wide  difference  between  English  and  American 
methods  of  administration,  but  less  difference  than  before.  If  the 
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American  Cabinet  is  ever  to  become  what  the  English  Cabinet  is — an 
executive  committee  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature — the 
first  step  in  that  direction  will  be  something  like  Mr.  Pendleton’s 
bill.  It  is  proposed  now  to  glance  at  the  principal  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  such  a  change. 

The  principal  advantage  would  be  the  establishment  of  harmony 
between  the  legislature  and  the  executive,  so  that  they  might  always 
be  pulling  in  harness  together,  instead  of  contrariwise  as  now  often 
happens.  Under  existing  arrangements  a  Republican  President  can 
usually  be  relied  upon  to  be  at  cross-purposes  with  a  Democratic 
Congress  all  the  time,  and  with  a  Republican  Congress  half  the  time. 
President  Johnson’s  administration  was  a  continued  scene  of  conflict 
between  the  executive  and  legislative  branches,  growing  out  of  differ¬ 
ences  respecting  the  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States  ;  and  the 
•  fact  that  both  President  and  Congress  belonged  to  the  same  political 
party  served  rather  to  intensify  than  to  mitigate  the  bitterness  be¬ 
tween  them.  President  Grant  commenced  his  civic  career  with  a 
prodigious  quarrel  of  the  same  sort,  growing  out  of  the  attempted  an 
nexation  of"  San  Domingo,  leading  to  the  ostracism  of  such  men  as 
Sumner,  Schurz,  and  Trumbull,  the  evil  consequences  of  which  have 
not  yet  disappeared.  The  relations  between  Congress  and  Presi  lent 
Hayes  were  those  of  mutual  suspicion  and  aversion  until  a  very  re¬ 
cent  period,  when  active  hostilities  broke  out,  and  veto  messages  fol¬ 
lowed  each  other  like  the  discharges  of  a  Gatling  gun.  In  the  cases 
of  President  Johnson  and  President  Grant  the  civil  service  was  used 
unsparingly  to  tempt  the  weak  and  break  down  the  strong  among 
their  opponents  in  Congress.  The  public  offices  furnished  aminuni 
tion  for  the  fray,  and  demoralisation  was  spread  far  and  wide.  The 
course  pursued  was  very  much  in  harmony  with  the  precedents  of 
George  III.,  and  the  personal  quarrels  of  that  monarch  with  the  most 
eminent  men  of  his  day.  It  is  much  to  President  Hayes’s  credit  that 
he  has  abstained  from  such  exhibitions  of  spite,  but  we  have  no 
guarantee  that  his  next  successor  may  not  arm  himself  with  the  car¬ 
nal  weapons  of  eighty  thousand  offices  when  he  comes  in  collision,  as 
he  probably  will,  with  the  politicians  at  the  other  end  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Avenue.  Civil  service  reform  is  the  crying  problem  of  the 
day,  and  the  difficulties  that  beset  it  would  be  diminished  by  any  step 
which  should  ensure  to  the  executive  a  majority  in  the  legislature,  or 
to  the  legislature  the  control  of  the  executive,  whichever  form  of  ex¬ 
pression  be  preferred. 

The  independence  of  the  two,  or  rather  of  the  three,  branches  of 
government  is  so  inbred  and  ingrained  among  American  conceptions, 
that  the  idea  of  the  President  contro  ling  Congress  or  Congress  con¬ 
trolling  the  President  is  repulsive  at  first  sight.  But  seeing  that 
both  are  elected  by  the  people  at  regular  and  short  intervals,  the  evils 
arising  from  such  a  condition,  whether  more  or  less,  cannot  be  dan¬ 
gers  to  liberty,  and  they  may  be  wholly  imaginary.  The  objection 
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oftenest  raised  to  the  plan  of  bringing  the  Cabinet  officers  into  Con¬ 
gress  is  that  the  power  of  the  executive  would  be  unduly  augmented  ; 
that  this  power  is  already  swollen  beyond  reasonable  bounds  by  means 
of  the  patronage  ;  that  members  of  Congress  are  already  sufficiently 
under  executive  inllu  nee  as  sharers  of  the  patronage  ;  and  that  un¬ 
der  the  proposed  r&jime  the  powers  of  Congress  would  be  submerged 
under  those  of  the  President.  This  objection  is  not  only  faLacious  in 
itself,  but  it  involves  a  complete  misconception  of  the  objects  sought 
to  be  attained.  These  objects  are  avowedly  to  blend  the  two  func¬ 
tions  of  government  together,  which  is  not  the  same  thing  as  over¬ 
throwing  and  destroying  one  o.  them.  But  experience  shows  th  t 
parliamentary  government  tends  to  the  absorption  of  executive  power 
by  the  legislature,  rther  than  of  legislative  p  jwer  by  the  executive. 
The  cou.se  of  English  history  is  conclusive  upon  this  point,  and  that 
of  French  history  has  furnished  some  notable  illustrations  of  it  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic.  If  we  suppose  the  sevm  members  of 
the  American  Cabinet  to  be  placed  noon  the  floor  of  Congress  with  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  extended  to  delegates  from  the  territories 
(who  are  likewise  extra-constitutional  members),  their  influence  and 
standing  would  depend  upon  their  ability,  experience,  and  force  of 
character.  At  first  the  President  might  choose  a  Cabinet  of  his  own 
cronies,  as  General  Grant  did,  without  reference  to  their  training, 
their  eminence  in  public  life,  or  their  acceptableness  to  anybody  but 
himself.  A  selection  thus  made  may  answer  its  purposes  without  any 
great  harm  in  mere  routine  work,  already  organised  in  bureaus  and 
divisions  and  circumlocution,  and  especially  in  a  country  which  needs 
more  than  anything  else  to  be  let  alone.  But  when  brought  into  the 
rough  and  tumble  of  parliamentary  life  the  House  will  soon  find  out 
which  of  them  are  fit  for  their  places,  and  which  are  not.  The  jack¬ 
daw  with  peacock’s  feathers  in  liis  tail  was  soon  plucked  by  the  nobler 
fowls  in  the  farmyard,  and  so  it  would  he  with  any  pretender  of 
statecraft  who  should  be  thrust  into  competition  with  three  or  four 
hundred  of  the  shrewdest  and  most  active,  if  not  the  most  highly 
trained,  intellects  of  the  country,  and  required  ex  officio  to  be  a  leader 
among  them.  His  position  would  soon  become  too  miserable  to  be 
borne.  The  law  of  natural  selection  would  come  in  play,  and  after 
more  or  less  floundering  and  groping,  which  must  be  looked  for  in 
any  political  transition,  the  President  would  learn  to  choose  for  his 
Cabinet  men  who  were  acceptable  to  the  House  and  capable  of  lead¬ 
ing  it.  Thus  the  Cabinet  would  be  virtually  the  choice  of  the  House, 
although  nominally  that  of  the  President.  Tiie  President  would  still 
be  their  chief,  and  eventually  his  will  must  prevail  over  theirs,  within 
constitutional  limits,  but  the  success  of  his  administration  would  de¬ 
pend  upon  his  having  a  Cabinet  capable  of  leading  the  House,  and  ex 
necessitate  rei  in  harmony  with  it. 

The  next  advantage  claimed  for  the  plan  is  that  it  would  bring 
th©  whole  framework  of  government  mors  within  the  range  and 
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influence  of  public  opinion.  Whether  this  would  be  a  real  ad- 


tion  can  be  brought  to  account  oply  once  in  four  years.  Its  measures 
are  often  taken  with  indifference  to  public  opinion,  cftener  still  in  ig¬ 
norance,  and  sometimes  in  defiance  of  it.  The  people  seldom  or  never 
rule  effectively  with  reference  to  a  particular  measure,  but  only  with 
reference  to  a  sum  total  and  average  of  all  the  measures  for  which  an 
administration  or  party  can  be  held  responsible.  Instances  might  be 
enumerated  where  the  people  have  voted  against  measures  after  they 


peal  or  me  lviissoun  compromise 
were  cases  of  this  kind.  Neither  the  annexation  of  Texas  nor  the 
purchase  of  Alaska  could  have  been  accomplished  by  popular  vote,  or 
under  any  system  where  the  judgment  of  the  people  could  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  in  good  time.  Chastisement  is  often  a 
good  thing,  but  prevention  of  the  offence  is  better.  Most  commonly 
the  offence  itself  is  forgotten  before  the  election  comes  around;  hav¬ 
ing  been  superseded  by  some  new  excitement.  Moreover  the  periods 
for  settling  accounts  with  the  three  branches  of  government  arc  not 
the  same,  the  nearest  approach  to  a  general  verdict  being  the  quad¬ 
rennial  election  for  President,  at  which  time  one  of  the  biennial  elec¬ 
tions  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  occurs.  The  Sen¬ 
ators  are  elected  at  no  particular  time,  but  one-third  of  the  whole 
number  must  go  out  every  two  years. 

Public  opinion  is  thus  greatly  scattered  and  frustrated  in  its  action 
upon  particular  measures,  being  much  less  prompt  and  effective  than 
its  action  in  England,  where  it  strikes  the  whole  government  at  once 
through  the  House  of  Commons.  Geographical  distance  and  preoc¬ 
cupation  with  State  affairs  are  accountable,  in  some  degree,  for  the 
slower  and  less  energetic  movements  of  public  opinion  upon  W  ash- 
ington  City  ;  but  still  more  is  this  sluggishness  chargeable  to  the  di¬ 
vision  of  responsibility  at  Washington,  and  to  the  fact  that  nobody’s 
term  of  office  can  be  shortened  by  any  amount  of  public  clamour,  un¬ 
less  for  some  impeachable  offence.  Now  if  it  be  desirable  to  make 
the  government  more  amenable  to  public  opinion  than  it  is,  and  to 
give  the  people  a  chance  to  act  upon  particular  measures  while  they 
are  pending,  instead  of  passing  judgment  upon  them  in  a  lump  after 
they  have  been  adopted  or  rejected  at  Washington,  some  one  body  of 
the  three  must  he  selected  to  receive  the  impact  of  popular  force  : 
and  it  would  naturally  be  the  one  which  mo  t  often  returns  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  give  an  account  of  itself,  and  to  solicit  the  suffrages  of  the  com¬ 
munity — to  wit,  the  House  of  Representatives.  And  to  enable  the 
impact  to  reach  the  executive  as  yyell  as  the  legislature — as  frequently 
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and  as  powerfully  a  responsible  Cabinet,  having-  seats  in  the  House 
initiating  the  principal  measures  of  legislation,  answerin  '-  publicly 
for  all  executive  acts,  and  standing  or  failing,  according  to  their  ability 
to  get  their  measures  and  policy  approved  by  the  House,  would  seem 
tojje  well  adapted  to  that  end. 

These  are  the  principal  hut  not  the  only  advantages  of  the  proposed 
change.  Anotner  ma^  be  mentioned  beiore  passing  to  the  considcra- 
Vcn  ci  o Oj '^Cuoiib.  Since  ad  legislation  relates  to  one  or  otiier  of  the 
executive  departments,  imposing  duties  or  restrictions  upon  them,  it 
would  be  manifestly  advantageous  to  have  the  benefit  of  their  exce¬ 
llence,  an  l  to  hear  what  tney  have  to  say,  not  through  incomplete  and 
tedious ^  statements  in  writing,  or  private  conferences  in  committee- 
rooms,  mil  tax  on  h  tne  medium  of  free  public  debate.  Not  lone- s  nee 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  bill  transferring  the  entire  ad- 
mims  nation  or  Indian  anairs  from  the  Interior  Department  to  that  of 
V  ar,  without  consulting  the  Secretary  of  either  ! 

.  Turning  to  the  other  side,  we  remark,  first,  that  Responsible  or  Par¬ 
liamentary  or  Cabinet  Government  is  the  product  of  that  natural  evo¬ 
lution  by  which  monarchical  or  personal  government  turns  itself  into 
free  government.  Wherever  it  exists  there  has  been  a  force  from  be- 
liind  pushing  ir  on.  It  is  a  growth,  and  not  a  device.  It  was  never 
bv  any oodj  ;  and  probably  the  worlds  verdict  upon  it  ti 
p)  i  ji  i  would  has  e  been  tnaj  it  would  not  worn  at  all.  Nevertheless 
it  is  oyer-running  Europe  irresistibly.  Its  highest  development  is 
found  in  England,  but  it  exists  with  scarcely  less  vigour  in  the  Low 
Countries,  Italy,  and  Scandinavia.  Its  various  shadings  are  found 
eveis  y  nere,  from  Gioraltar  to  Constantinople.  W  herever  we  hear  of 
^  tuinisteiial  crisis,  we  near  the  tocsin  of  -irresponsible  Government, 
yve.  never  hear  it  in  Russia,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  or  the  United 
btates,  because  those  countries  are  governed  upon  different  principles. 
The  Republic  of  France  is  aiming" at  ministerial  responsibility  with 
an  e  ec*ti\  e  president  of  limited  tenure,  and  bids  fair  to  achieve  that 
novelty.  M.  Waddington  gave  offence  to  his  party  some  months  ago 
N  a  parliamentary  republic  was  a  great  experiment, 

ine  remark  was  both  true  and  timely.  The  friends  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world  ardently  wish  success  and  permanence  to  the 
lat  est  Dorn  republics  ;  but  in  its  attempted  blending  of  English  and 
American  forms  it  is  a  new  thing  under  the  sun,  and  has  not  vet  passed 
beyond  the  region  of  experiment.  In  the  dominion  of  Canada  par¬ 
liamentary  government  exists  under  a  written  constitution,  and  with 
t  le  smallest  iliiead  of  connection  with  the  Crown.  If  this  connec¬ 
tion  were  severed  entirely,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Canada 
would  need  to  establish  a  dynasty,  or  do  anything  different  from  what 
siie  does  now.  In  America,  there  being  no  monarchy,  no  hereditary 
go;  erning  pow  er,  whose  hands  must  be  tied,  there  is  no  force  from 
benind  pushing  toward  parliamentary  forms  of  administration.  The 
hka  ement  is  wholly  in  the  domain  of  theory.  It  appeals  to  the  rea- 
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son,  not  to  the  necessities  of  men  ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  urged  as  an 
objection  against  such  doctoring  that  the  country  does  not  particu¬ 
larly  feel  the  need  of  medical  treatment. 

Again,  in  Ame  rica  the  greatest  possible  extension  lias  been  given 
to  the  Democratic  principle.  The  suffrage  has  been  granted  to  all 
adult  males,  including,  for  instance,  a  vast  body  of  blacks  who  were 
only  recently  toiling  under  the  lash  of  slavery,  and  who  will  continue 
to  toil  under  the  lash  of  ignorance  till  they  sink  into  their  giaves,  and 
their  children  succeed  to  a  brighter  inheritance.  The  suffrage  is 
granted  every  day  to  a  still  more  mischievous  class  from  the  Old 
World,  who  have  brought  the  doctrines  of  Lassalle  and  Karl  Marx 
into  an  atmosphere  where  they  cannot  be  so  summarily  dealt  with  as 
at  home.  As  the  population  of  cities  increases,  a  pernicious  sort  of 
de  nagogism  gains  ground.  The  idea  that  the  majority  have  a  tight 
to  govern  tends  to  expand  into  the  idea  that  what  the  majority  want 
to  do  is  ipso  facto  right.  The  dangers  arising  from  this  condition 
are,  I  think,  considerably  overstated  in  Macaulay’s  letter  to  the  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Works  of  Jefferson,  and  also  in  a  recent  widely  read  article 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Magazine.  But  it  is  a  serious  question,  and 
entirely  apposite  to  this  discussion,  whether,  under  such  conditions, 
it  is  wise  to  throw  away  any  of  those  checks  and  balances  which 
now  and  then  disable  the  majority,  prevent  them  ficm  carrying 
hasty  decisions  into  effect,  and  compel  them  to  reconsider  their 'pur¬ 
poses  and  t  ,e  grounds  thereof.  For  the  introduction  of  Responsible 
Government  in  its  entirety  would  put  more  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  majority  than  they  now  have,  and  a  good  deal  more.  It  would 
make  the  House  of  Representatives  as  irresistible  as  tlie  House  of 
Commons.  In  all  civilised  countries  and  governments  there  is  a 
ceaseless  struggle  going  on  between  the  forces  of  what  is,  which  may 
be  called  conservative  forces,  and  those  of  win  t  ought  to  he,  which 
may  be  called  progressive,  and  those  of  what  ought  not  to  be,  which  - 
may  be  either  revolutionary  or  reactionary.  To  the  first  of  these  po¬ 
litical  elements  in  the  United  States  have  been  given  the  executive 
veto,  which  may  he  overcome  if  the  majority  in  Congress  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  great,  and  the  Senate’s  veto,  which  may  be  overcome  in  time, 
if  the  majority  is  sufficiently  persistent.  To  the  second  and  third  lias 
been  given  every  other  weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  politics.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  advoc  tes  of  the  change  we  are  considering  to  si  ow  that 
it  would  be  conducive  to  the  public  weal  to  deprive  the  minority  of 
the  safeguards  and  barriers  mentioned  above  ;  for  the  nearer  we  come 
to  the  realisation  of  Responsible  Government,  the  more  completely 
do  we  put  in  the  hands  of  the  majority  the  means  of  executing  their 
decrees  without  hindrance  or  delav. 

A  third  and  weighty  objection  is  found  in  the  practical  or  mechani¬ 
cal  difficulty  of  engrafting  this  system  upon  one  so  totally  different 
as  that  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides.  In  the 
first  place,  the  President  is  now-a-days  always  elected  by  a  party. 
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The  two  elections  of  Washington  and  the  second  election  of  Monroe 
are  the  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  found  in  our  history.  The  party 
which  elects  the  President  expects,  and  will  always  insist,  that  the 
Cabinet  shall  be  composed  of  its  own  members,  representing  and  en¬ 
forcing  its  policy  regardless  of  the  political  complexion  of  Con¬ 
gress.  At  the  present  time  we  have  a  Republican  President  with  a 
Democratic  Congress.  In  the  latter  part  of  Pierce’s  administration 
there  was  a  Democratic  President  and  Senate  with  a  Republican  or 
Opposition  House.  The  indispensable  condition  of  parliamentary 
government  is  that  the  Cabinet  shall  be  agreeable  to  the  majority 
or  the  legislature  ;  and  there  is  no  way  to  bring  about  this  condition 
of  things  in  America.  This  difficulty  does  not  exist  in  the  French 
Republic,  the  President  being  elected  by  the  legislature — elected  for 
fixed  period  indeed,  but  having  the  grace  to  resign  when  he  finds 
himself  absolutely  unable  to  yield  his  convictions  to  those  of  the 
Chamber.  Such  a  government  must  exist  very  much  upon  good 
understanding.  President  MacMahon  gave  it  a  heavy  wrench,  and 
might  have  wrecked  it  entirely  if  he  had  had  the  purpose  in  his  heart 
to  do  so.  Ail  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Lkiited  States  to 
bring  about  this  si  fie  quel  non  of  parliamentary  government  is  not  to 
be  looked  for.  The  nearest  possible  approach  to  it  at  present  would 
be  a  change  of  practice,  whereby  the  President  should  keep  himself, 
or  be  kept,  always  in  harmony  with  the  majority  of  his  <  wn  party  in 
Congress  ;  and  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  even  this  would  be  salu- 
tary  upon  the  largest  view. 

In  a  word,  the  Constitution  of  tire  United  States  is  made  up  of 
checks  and  balances.  Harmony  of  the  different  branches  of  govern¬ 
ment  was  not  contemplated  by  i  s  framers.  It  does  not  presume 
upon  good  understanding.  While  providing  that  the  majority  shall 
prevail  in  the  long  run,  it  provides  also  for  the  freest  play  of  passions 
and  interests  within  defined  limits.  It  is  based  upon  the  philosophy 
of  Hobbes  and  the  religion  of  Calvin.  It  assumes  that  the  natural 
state  of  mankind  is  a  state  of  war,  and  that  the  carnal  mind  is  at  en¬ 


mity  with  God.  It  takes  into  consideration  also  a  vast  diversity  of 
interests  growing  out  of  an  extended  territory  and  widely  separated 
population.  It  has  to  deal  with  the  fact  that  nearly  everybody  is  a 
statesman  and  a  political  economist,  or  capable  of  becoming  such  at 
the  shortest  notice.  There  is  no  country  where  so  little  respect  is 
paid  to  acquirements,  preparation,  training,  in  the  arts  of  legislation 
and  government.  Lawyers  are  generally  preferred  for  such  offices, 
it  it  true  ;  but  this  is  not  because  they  are  learned  in  the  law,  but  be¬ 
cause  their  vocation  lias  given  them  readiness  of  speech.  Moreover, 
the  doctrine  of  rotation  in  office  is  too  widely  prevalent,  and  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  an  excellent  Senator  or  Representative  is 
turned  out  merely  because  he  has  held  office  for  the  customary  period, 
and  another  elected  because  lie  has  never  held  office  at  all.  The 
claims  of  locality  are  so  highly  regarded,  that  not  a  single  instance 
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can  be  found  of  a  Representative  elected  by  any  other  district  than 
that  of  liis  domicile  ;  and  there  is  a  tacit  agreement  among  politicians 
to  divide  all  the  offices,  including  the  Cabinet,  as  nearly  as  possible 
among  geographical  divisions.  If  Mr.  Sherman  and  M r.  Scliurz,  for 
instance — the  ablest  members  of  Mr.  Hayes’s  administration — hap¬ 
pened  both  to  reside  in  the  same  State,  it  would  be  practically  impos- 
s  ble  for  both  to  be  Cabinet  officers  at  the  same  time,  although  the 
President  might  legally  choose  his  entire  Cabinet  from  one  State  or 
one  town.  The  claims  of  fitness  for  public  employment  are  thus 
subordinated  to  a  variety  of  other  considerations,  from  which  it  must 
not  be  inferred  that  Congressmen  are  generally  of  an  inferior  grade 
of  intellectual  endowment ;  but  only  that  they  might  be  of  a  higher 
range  and  type  if  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  constituencies  were 
different. 

The  Constitution  takes  this  heterogeneous  governing  force,  and  au¬ 
thorises  it  to  do  its  best  or  its  worst.  It  undertakes  to  minimise  the 
evils  which  the  rule  of  the  majority  can  bring  forth,  while  still  main¬ 
taining  the  rule  of  the  majority.  “This  it  accomplishes  by  a  written 
instrument  and  an  irremovable  court  of  last  resort.  The  late  Mr. 
Mill,  in  his  speculations  on  Theism,  imagined,  among  other  possibili¬ 
ties,  that  the  Deity  might  not  have  been  able  to  create  a  world  with¬ 
out  sin  in  it,  on  account  of  the  obduracy  of  the  material  in  his  hands. 
Considering  all  the  toughness  of  material  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  to  deal  with,  and  its  success  in  dealing  with  it  thus 
far,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  part  of  wisdom  for  us  to  let  well  enough  alone. 

Horace  White,  in  Fortnightly  lie-view . 
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Painters,  like  foxhunters,  have  to  endure  “  blank  days.”  Artis 
subject  to  skyey  influences,  and  is  very  dependent  upon  its  instru¬ 
ment  .  The  morning  is  foggy,  and  the  artist  can  but  smoke,  arguing, 
perhaps,  with  Hahnemann,  that  “like  is  cured  by  like;”  or  the 
model  does  not  arrive,  and  then  it  may  be  the  artist  can  but  swear. 
In  either  case  the  work  in  hand  does  not  proceed  ;  the  day  is  a  blank. 

Does  the  public  bear  in  mind  that  pictorial,  not  less  than  histrionic, 
art  has  its  “behind  the  scenes/  its  “secrets  of  the  prison-house  V  ’* 
Thackeray  referred  to  one  of  his  most  famous  figures  as  invented — 
and  he  assumed  that  other  authors  invented  their  personages  in  like 
manner — “out  of  scraps,  heeltaps,  and  odds  and  ends  of  character.’* 
Pictures,  not  less  than  personages,  are  concocted  after  this  quaint 
fashion,  of  these  refuse  and  fragmentary  materials.  The  uninformed 
public,  viewing  the  works  of  art  in  the  :  alleries  of  Burlington  House 
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and  elsewhere,  may  fondly  imagine  that  painters  paint  ‘ *  out  of  their 
own  heads/'  as  the  children  say.  But  the  artist,  with  a  certain  pride 
in  his  own  conscientiousness,  will  proclaim  that  he  has  gone  direct 
to  nature”  even  for  his  most  minute  details.  These  accessories,  arms 
and  armour,  fruit  and  flowers,  herbage  and  foliage,  draperies,  carv¬ 
ings,  furniture,  bric-a-brac,  ail  are  copied  exactly  from  real  objects. 
His  aim  has  been  an  aspect  of  natural  truth,  and  this  is  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  much  rather  by  the  employment  of  actualities  than  by  depen¬ 
dence  upon  fancy  or  memory.  His  figures  are  portraits — that  is  to 
sav,  living  models  have  come  to  his  aid  and  enabled  him  to  represent 
this  or  that  personage.  And  the  Dick  Tint  os  his  brethren,  and  those 
connoisseurs  who  may  be  said  to  know  too  much,  glancing  at  the  can¬ 
vas,  will  observe  promptly,  “  0,  yes,  yon  had  Mussell,  of  course,  for 
your  Hercules,  and  Miss  Godiver  for  your  Omplrale.  In  truth, 
when  a  clear  comprehension  of  this  matter  has  been  arrit  ed  at,  Mus¬ 
sell  and  Miss  Godiver  will  be  found  portrayed  upon  many  canvases. 
In  various  situations  ;  for  they  own  quite  an  extensive  repertory  of 
impersonations,  and  play  in  their-  time  many  parts,  from  Adam  and 
Eve  downwards. 

*  Art  depends  upon  nature,  and  going  to  nature  means  s  mplv  send¬ 
ing  for  Mu  sell  or  Godiver,  as  the  case  may  be.  i  lius  a  trade  or 
craft  is  constituted.  The  professional  m  delis  the  creature  of  the 
studios,  the  result  of  the  necessities  and  the  rules  of  art.  A  degrading 
occupation,  this  posing  to  the  painter,  some  may  hold  ;  and  the  Pro¬ 
priety  that  is  always  so  eager  in  scenting  and  seeking  the^  Improper 
will  be  swift  to  condemn  the  model,  especially  the  model  of  the 
gentler  sex,  protesting  lier  state  to-be  hopeless  indeed,  shameless, 
sinful,  past  all  praying  for.  There  is  something,  however,  to  be  said 
on  the  other  side.  If  youth  and  grace  and  beauty  are  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  canvas,  to  witch  the  world  with  their  pictured  charms,  they 
must  first  manifest  themselves  to  the  painter.  It  is  very  true  that  it 
is  not  only  to  the  moon  that  Miss  Godiver,  being  rather  prodigal  than  ^ 
eliarv  in  that  respect,  unmasks  her  beauty  ;  that  she  unhesitatingly 
divests  herself  of  the  garment  of  siiame,  and  leaves  it,  v>  ;tli  hex  otliei 
articles  of  apparel,  at  the  studio-door  or  on  the  studio-floor. .  She  is 
not  shocked  ;  need  anybody  be  shocked  ?  She  has  led  something  oi  an 
unclothed  life  ;  she  lias  been  a  model  almost  from  her  infancy..  Her 
parents  were  models  before  her  ;  are,  indeed,  models  still.  Lightly 
and  alertly,  in  a  state  of  nature,  she  steps  on  the  ariiSi  s  piatform. 
She  is  not  educated  ;  she  might  perhaps  not  unfairly  be  described  as 
ignorant,  although  knowing  how  to  read  and  write  in  a  cramped  un¬ 
skilful  way.  But  she  is  rich  in  physical  endowments,  and  she  lias 
brought  these  to  market.  Let  it  be  said  that  she  has  bartered  her 
decency  for  coin.  W  ell,  decency  is  an  artificial  quality,  varying  ac¬ 
cording  to  climate  and  nationality,  custom  and  training.  pur  stan¬ 
dard  of  pudicity  finds  no  acceptance  at  Yokohama,  the  Fiji  Islands, 
and  many  other  places.  Naked,  our  Godiver  is  not  ashamed,  and 
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that,  perhaps,  may  he  thought  to  betoken  an  objectionable  condition 
of  mind  as  well  as  of  body.  But  do  not  suppose  that  because  of  her 
nudity,  and  apart  from  gifts  of  contour  and  colour,  she  is  worthless 
and  bad.  She  cannot  pretend  to  be  a  model  of  all  the  virtues,  but  of 
some  of  these  she  may  be  a  fair  representative.  Why  not  a  good 
daughter,  a  firm  friend,  and  in  time,  perhaps,  a  devoted  wife  and  an 
exemplary  mother?  Her  professional  occupation  does  not  hinder  her 
from  appearing  in  any  of  these  characters  or  discharging  other  of  the 
duties  of  life  ;  and  it  is  surely  something  to  do  well  what  is  required 
of  her  as  a  model— to  be  punctual,  at  entive,  intelligent  ;  to  be  able 
to  endure  fatigue  ;  to  maintain  the  desired  pose  without  wavering  or 
yielding.  Some  acquirements  should  be  possessed  even  by  the  nude 
model.  It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  undressing  and  being  shapely, 
although  these  are  clearly  of  importance.  And  then  must  be  counted 
docility  and  strict  regard  for  the  artist’s  injunctions:  “  A  little  more 
to  the  right,  please.  Your  head  up,  your  chin  well  out.  Your  right 
arm  extended— -a  little  more  ;  thank  you.  Yes,  that’s  very  nice— the 
very  thing.  Now  see  how  long  you  can  keep  like  that  ;  ’’  and  so  on. 
Nor  is  the  mere  act  of  sitting  or  standing  to  be  pictured  so  easy  a 
task.  The  pose  desired  by  the  painter  may  often  tax  the  strength, 
strain  the  muscular  system.  To  retain  a  fixed  attitude  for  a  given 
period  has  its  trials  at  all  times.  Do  we  not  all  breathe  more  freelv, 
conscious  of  a  sense  of  relief,  when  the  photographer  caps  his  camera, 
says,  “  That’ll  do,  thank  you,”  and  hurries  away  with  his  negative  to 
his  dark  chamber  ?  Tec  he  has  detained  us  but  for  a  few  minutes, 
ihe  professional  model,  being  allowed  certain  intervals  of  rest,  may 
be  required  to  pose  for  many  hours.  “  Croyez-vous,”  cried  a  French 
model,  reproacned  ior  indolence  and  indifference — “  croyez-vous  que 
ce  soit  divertissant  de  tomber  mortellement  blesse  pendant  trois 
heures  de  suite  ?  ” 

Nudity  is  one  thing,  symmetry  is  another  ;  and  there  is  difficult v 
oftentimes  in  finding  these  in  combination.  For  lack  of  an  adequate 
model  the  artist’s  work  occasionally  comes  to  a  complete  standstill. 
Hero  is  part  of  a  letter  written  by  Etty,  the  greatest  of  flesli-painters, 
fo  a  iriend,  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  similarly  emploved  : 

You  left  word  you  wanted  a  fine  model.  It  is  difficult.  Mrs.  S., 
jwliom  I  sent  you,  has  some  very  good  points — a  short  figure  and  a 
nue  head.  Miss  R.,  at  a  cap-shop  in - street  (private  door),  is  of 


>ood  colour  and  proportion,  but  rather  thin.”  In  other  letters  to  his 
friend;  Etty  informs  him,  “for  your  and  their  advantage,”  of  “new 
models  which  are  good:’’  now  a  “male,  youthful,”  now  a  female, 
orunette  ;  now  “an  Oriental,  a  civil  man  who  sits  well now  a 
female  model  “for  arms,’’  or  one  possessed  of  “a  nice  bust,  throat, 

md  figure,  with  the  additional  merit,  scarcely  less  important  to  the 
irtist,  of  punctuality. 

No  doubt  this  enumeration  of  charms,  these  references  to  physical 
qualities,  carry  with  them  a  certain  air  of  the  slave-market.  But  i* 
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may  be  said  of  Etty  that  lie  lived  upon  human  flesh.  Art  was  to  him 
no  impalpable  divinity  veiled  in  clouds,  but  a  substantial  breathing 
being,  Arm  of  form,  rosy  of  hue,  developed,  muscular,  "  sensible  to 
feeling  as  to  sight,”  and  wholly  undraped.  “  No  one  told  him  what 
to  paint,”  laments  Mr.  Ruskin,  "  and  so  he  condemned  himself  to  the 
incessant  production  of  ‘  dances  of  nymphs  in  red-and-yellow  shawls’” 
— the  nymphs,  it  may  be  added,  sometimes  leaving  their  shawls  at 
home.  Etty  had  his  ambitions,  however — certain  aspirations  towards 
a  nobler  range  of  subjects,  with  a  provision  always  that  they  should 
be  characterised  by  some  absence  of  attire.  He  was  much  misunder¬ 
stood  ;  he  was  held  accountable  for  sins  of  which  he  was  wholly  iuno 
cent.  His  love  of  carnations,  his  devotion  to  the  beauties  of  human 
form,  was  purely  artistic.  With  his  canvas  spread  before  him,  the 
model  duly  posed,  his  palette  richly  spotted  and  blazoned,  and  a 
sheaf  of  brushes  in  his  hand,  he  was  really  a  great  painter  une¬ 
qualled  in  regard  to  special  qualities  of  his  art ;  but  away  from  lik 
easel  he  was  assuredly  a  homely  person  enough — silent,  thickset 
clumsy  of  manner,  plain-featured,  pock-marked,  with  the  aspect  ant 
mien  of  a  journeyman  carpenter.  *  His  real  existence  was  passed 
among  paints  and  models.  His  joy  was  to  take  his  seat  among  the 
students  in  the  life-school  of  the  Academy.  He  would  drag  himsel 
there  through  the  dreary  foggy  winter  nights,  bowed  down  as  lie  was 
with  rheumatism,  asthma,  and  disease  of  the  heart,  coughing  vio 
lentiy  as  he  went,  pausing  frequently  to  gasp  for  breath,  or  speech 
less,  staggering  like  a  drunken  man.  He  would  not  yield  to  the  mos 
pressing  entreaties  of  his  friends.  "  I  shall  be  miserable  if  I  don’ 
go  ;  I  would  rather  be  at  the  Academy  than  stay  at  home  ;  tL 
Academy  to  him  signifying  the  Living  Model.  When  he  was  visito 
the  school  had  always  good  models  ;  the  figures  were  always  skilfulll 
posed.  Sometimes  three  or  four  models  were  employed — grouped  a 
Graces  or  as  Gladiators.  “  Sometimes,”  as  Maclise  has  described  th 
school  under  Etty’s  direction,  ‘  ‘  a  dark  man  or  tawny  female  was  in 
troduced  for  a  picturesque  contrast  with  a  fair  form  of  the  same  sex 
Sometimes  a  manikin  in  armour  contrasted  with  the  flesh  ;  sometime 
a  child  with  a  woman  ;  or  picturesque  accessory  of  velvet  or  sati 
^  drapery  of  rich  texture  and  hue,  or  deep-coloured  curtain  or  couch. 
A  group  of  Graces  posed  by  Etty  was  assisted  by  such  accessories  r 
"pedestals,  vases,  flowers,  fruits,  rich  draperies,  incense-burning, 
&c.  Constable  had  incurred  the  scorn  of  Haydon  by  placing  a  figm 
as  Eve  with  a  surrounding  of  plants  in  pots,  orange  and  lemon  tree; 
and  overhung  by  a  large  branch  from  which  an  apple  was  suspended 
‘  ‘  When  are  we  going*  to  have  another  landscape  ?  ”  Etty  inquires 
"  When  are  we  going*  to  have  another  phantasmagoria?”  Constab 
retorted.  "  Turner  once,”  Maclise  narrates,  "arranged  a  female  for: 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Venus  de’  Medici,  standing  by  a  cast  of  the  san 
brought  in  for  the  purpose.”  Haydon  denounced,  before  the  flr 
Parliamentary  Committee  on  the  Royal  Academy,  the  presumption  « 
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the  landscape-painters  ;  they  liad  no  right,  he  held,  to  interfere  in 
the  life-school.  What  did  they  know  of  high  art?  The  students 
'v  re  tempted  to  laugh  at  the  absurdities  of  their  instruction.  One 
month  an  historical  painter  taught  them  to  draw  correctly,  not  to 
mind  colour  or  effect,  but  only  the  outline  ;  the  next  month  came  a 
landscape-painter  and  told  them  to  think  of  colour  and  effect  only, 
not  to  attend  to  outline.  “  I  appeal  to  the  committee,”  cried  the  in¬ 
dignant  Haydon,  “  if  that  is  a  reasonable  mode  of  instruction.” 

In  Parisian  studios  it  was  usual,  at  one  time,  to  allow  the  model 
his  breakfast,  in  addition  to  the  stipulated  price  for  liis  services.  But 
this  a_ran0ement  "was  found  to  be  attended  with  inconveniences. 
The  model  overtaxed  or  trifled  with  his  digestion,  and  was  apt  to  fall 
asleep  as  he  posed,  or  to  subside  into  attitudes  hopelessly  unpicfu- 
resque.  As  a  French  writer  has  explained  :  “II  absorbait  du  vin  et 
des  vivres  a  discretion,  ou  plntot  sans  discretion,  et  c’est  poT’ouoi  i’o  t 
a  fini  par  lui  supprimer  totalement  le  repas  du  mat;  i  comme  abusif 
et  frustratoire.”  Henri  Rochefort,  in  Le#  Francai.  <lz  la  D'cadeticc, 
referring  to  the  question  of  the  political  rights  of  women,  mentions 
the  claim  of  certain  female  models  to  be  employed  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts.  The  students  had  been  confined  to  copying  the  male 
figure.  ri  he  ladies  explained  to  the  professors  that  M.  Ingres  could 
never  have  accomplished  his  “  Angelique  ”  at  the  Luxembourg 
“  s’il  n  avait  eu  devant  les  yeux  que  des  Auvergnats.”  And  M. 
Rochefort  proceeds  to  relate  how  ruin  befell  a  most  respectable  “  pen- 
sionnat  de  demoiselles  ”  from  the  fact  that  it  adjoined  the  atelier  of 
Paul  Delaroche.  It  is  true  that  a  hand  painted  upon  the  wall  pointed 
to  the  door  of  the  pensionnat.  But  certain  mischievous  students  of 
M.  Delaroche  one  night  tampered  with  the  index  finger,  and  made  it 
point  in  the  direction  of  the  atelier.  On  the  morrow,  towards  mid¬ 
day,  a  lady  of  middle  age  appeared  upon  the  scene.  She  addressed 
herself  to  two  young  men  seated  before  their  easels.  “Messieurs, 
n’est-ee  pas  ici  le  pension  de  Mademoiselle  Graffinard?”  “  Si  fait, 
madame.  Donnez-vous  la  peine  de  vous  asseoir  ;  notre  cousine  Graf¬ 
finard  sera  ici  dans  trois  minutes.”  “  Je  viens  pro  :dre  des  informa¬ 
tions  sur  la  maison,  avant  de  confier  ma  fi.le,  qui  a  quinze  ans,  mix 
soins  de  votre  cousine.’  “  "V otre  demoiselle  sera  ici  coniine  chezello  ; 
la  nourriture  est  excellente  et  les  etudes  sent  tres- fortes.  Elle  ap- 
prendra  une  foule  de  choses  qu’on  no  lui  enseignera  pas  ailleurs,  ” 

tdy  perceives  herself  in  the  presence  of  a  female 
model,  undraped,  calmly  and  unconsciously  attitudinising.  “Que 
vois-je  T  cries  the  visitor.  The  student  explains  :  “  Xe  faites  pas  at¬ 
tention  ;  c’est  une  pensionnaire  qu’on  a  punie  parce  qu’elle  n’a  pas  pu 
reciter  sa  leqon  d’histoire  sainte.”  The  story  of  Mademoiselle  Graf  - 
finard’s  method  of  correcting  her  pupils  quickly  spread.  The  scandal 
destroyed  the  “  pensionnat  de  demoiselles.” 

It  has  heen  said  that  the  model,  especially  in  France,  follows 
usually  two  callings.  The  female  model  consents  to  sit  to  artists,  and 
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receives  payment,  for  lier  services  ;  she  declines  to  describe  herself  as 
a  model,  however,  or  to  be  so  described  by  others.  Elle  est  lingere, 
brodeuse,  demoiselle  de  boutique,  jamais  msdele.”  And  tne  male 
model  is  apt  to  supplement  his  studio-labours  by  other  occupations. 
An  artist  was  one  day  somewhat  puzzled  by  the  inquiry,  “  x  ardon, 
monsieur;  est-ce  au  colporteur  ou  au  mode.e  que  vous  vous  ad- 
dressez  V  “  Au  colporteur,”  the  artist  replied,  rather  at  random. 
Thereupon  his  interlocutor  produced  an  assortment  of  articles  wliicn 
he  carried  about  for  sale— perfumery,  cigars,  tobacco  soap,  combs, 
brushes,  straps,  razors,  &e.  Sometimes  the  model  has  been  Known  to 
keep  a  small  shop,  generally  directed  by  a  female  relative,  however, 
where  sweetstuffs  are  sold,  greengrocery  and  coals,  or  toys  and  sta¬ 
tionery  Sometimes,  away  from  the  studio,  he  is  a  .iairdre.^sei,  a 
dancer  or  a  supernumerary  at  a  minor  theatre,  or  he  is  appointed  to  re- 
“  t’ne  gallerv-clieeks  at  such  establishment.  He  is  not  above 
cleaning  windows  or  boots,  acting  as  light  porter  or  messenger  Occa¬ 
sionally,  it  being  understood  that  his  employers  are  followers  ot  tne 
fine  arts.  And  of  course  the  army  supplies  a  strong  contingent  ot 
models.  Haydon’s  favourite  model  and  most  faitnful  servant  was 
Sammons,  “‘a  living  Ilissus,  a  good  soldier,”  who  had  served  through¬ 
out  the  Peninsular  war,  and  was  very  angry  that  he  had  not  Deen  at 
"Waterloo.  “  He  was  an  old  satyr,  very  like  Socrates  mface,  laitniul 
to  me,  his  colonel,  and  his  king,”  Hayden  writes  ‘  ‘  He  would  have 
hrouo-ht  a  million  safe  and  sound  from  Portsmouth  to  the  king  s  mm, ; 
hut  he  popped  his  hand  into  King  Joseph's  coach  at  pttoria,  and 


were  an  old  master.  ”  Haydon  notes,  in  reference  to  me  boxe,  ^  Ho,v 
true  is  the  antique  !  Holt  is  the  only  instance  I  ever  saw  of  tne  hair 
sn’-inffino-  up  from  the  forehead  like  wire,  as-tne  hair  ot  Aiesanaei 
does  on  his  bust,”  When  the  picture  of  ‘ ‘  Cassandra  and  Agamem- 
non  ”  was  in  progress,  there  was  an  execution  in  Hayclon  s  sun  no  a 
broker’s  man  was  in  possession  of  it  and  its  contents.  Haydon  writes  : 
“I  made  the  man  sit  for  Cassandra’s  hand,  and  put  on  a  Persian 
bracelet  When  the  broker  came  for  his  money,  he  burst  out  laugii- 
iner.  There  was  the  fellow,  an  old  soldier,  pointing  m  the  attitude  of 
Cassandra,  upright  and  steady  as  if  on  guard.  ’  In  tne  background 
of  the  picture,  by  the  by,  doing  duty  as  the  paiace  ot  Agamemnon, 

Boston, 
ndeavoui 

to  take  a  complete  cast  of  his  trunk.  The  plaster-of- pans  was  pressec 
round  him  so  closely  and  equally  that  his  lungs  could  no.  play,  ant 
he  o-asped  for  breath.  Terrified  at  the  man’s  looxs,  Haydon  broKc 
the°mould  by  a  “  supernatural  effort,”  and  extricated  his  model  wnr 
lay  for  some  time  on  the  ground  “  senseless,  and  streaming  with  per 
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spiration.”  Another  famous  negro  model  was  Joseph,  the  splendid 
black  from  St.  Domingo,  whom  Gericauit  discovered  among  Madame 
Saqui’s  acrobats,  and  introduced  into  the  terrible  picture  of  “  Le  Nau- 
trage  de  la  Meduse.  ’  This  portrayal  of  Joseph’s  muscular  shoulders 
and  grand  proportions  obtai  ed  for  him  constant  employment  in  the 
studios  for  a  long  period.  The  acrobat  may  not  always* be  depended 
upon  as  a  model,  however.  A  certain  artist  upon  one  occaion  found 
himself,  like  Fuseli  in  that,  if  in  nothing  else,  “  put  out  ”  by  nature. 
The  model,  having  been  duly  “set/9  was  presently  found  slipping, 
as  it  were,  unconsciously  out  of  his  proper  attitude;  not  only  that, 
but  in  addition  presenting  certain  abnormal  appearances  ;  muscles 
seemed  displaced,  bones  were  discernible  in  unaccountable  positions. 
It  was  explained  by  and  by  that  the  model  was  a  skilled  performer 
of  theatrical  sprites  ;  he  was,  when  the  season  required  such  enter¬ 
tainments,  a  pantomime  contortionist,  or  “  no- bone  i”  man.  He 
had  sought  to  improve  his  resources  by  figuring  in  studios  when  not 
engaged  upon  the  stage  ;  but  Jus  accomplishments  as  an  acrobat  in¬ 
terfered  with  his  prospects  as  a  model.  He  did  not  know  when  he 
was  “  in  drawing,”  or  when  his  limbs  were  out  of  joint 
Models  have  their  failings,  it  must  be  owned,  and  these  are  not  only 
of  a  physical  sort,  disqualifications  in  the  way  of  infirmity  of  line, 
meagreness  or  flaccidity  of  form,  or  poverty  or  unattractiveness  of 
colour  ;  but  moral  errors  or  weaknesses,  such  as  unpunctuality,  inat¬ 
tention,  apathy,  disregard  of  appointments,  and  an  inclination  to 
waste  time.  The  practised  model  is  fertile  in  devices  to  save  himself 
fatigue.  He  will  pretend  that  the  chosen  pose  is  too  trying  to  he  long 
endured..  He  must  rest  and  stretch  himself,  or  rub  bis  limbs,  or  sit 
for  a  while  in  a  different  attitude,  with  a  blanket  gathered  about  him 
to  protect  him  from  cold.  Then  there  is  the  old  man  who  sits  clothed 
for  various  characters,  comic  or  serious,  whose  every  movement  is 
aimed  at  shortening  the  period  of  posing.  He  enters  with  an  elabor¬ 
ate  politeness  ;  he  removes  his  hat  very  slowly  ;  he  is  a  long  time 
finding  a  convenient  corner  in  which  to  deposit  his  walking-stick  or 
Ids  umbrella  ;  his  removal  of  his  gloves  (for  a  model  of  this  class  al¬ 
ways  wears  gloves),  his  blowing  of  lus  nose,  are  protracted  processes. 
Then  lie  is  curious  as  to  the  artist’s  work,  anxious  to  inspect  it,  dis¬ 
cusses  it  diffusely,  is  reminded  by  it  of  very  prolix  stories,  which  he 
s  at  p  ins  fully  to  narrate.  Finally,  his  adjusting  himself  in  the  po¬ 
sition  required  of  him  is  a  matter  of  exceeding  difficulty  :  something 
lurts  him  ;  the  seat  is  uncomfortable  ;  he  feels  constrained  ;  he  is 
(convinced  he  is  not  quite  “set,”  as  he  was  on  a  former  occasion, 
these  operations  are  so  many  fxelles.  Of  course  there  may  he  excess 
)f  punctuality  and  readiness,  as  in  the  case  of  the  French  model  who 
ietermined  to  he  no  more  reproached  for  1  eing  behind  time,  undressed 
/it  tne  open  staircase  before  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  artist’s  apart 
nents.  It^  was  the  model’s  turn  to  be  kept  waiting.  Some  one 
nounted  the  staircase.  “  Me  faites  pas  attention,  madame  ;  e’est 
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Aiax  foudroye.”  “  Quelle  liorreur  !  ”  “  Eli  Wen  Qu’eet-ce  quo  vous 

voulez?  Qiiand  je  vous  dis  que  ceci  vous  represente  Ajax  foudroje. 

“  C’est  affreux  !  Est-ce  que  vous  prenez  notre  escalier  pour  1  ecole  do 
natation?”  The  difficulty  was  solved  at  this  point  by  the  opening  ot 

the  artist’s  door.  .,  .  . 

Pictures  appear  and  disappear,  come  and  go  ;  in  their  tii.n  the 

models  live  and  die,  one  generation  succeeding  and  resembling  an¬ 
ther  Some  patriarch  now  reigns  in  the  studios  doubtless  m  lieu  of 
the  white-bearded  functionary  from  Newgate  Market,  who  obtained 
such  favour  twenty  vears  ago  or  more,  by  Ins  mute  peisonation  of 
Lear,  Abraham,  Moses,  and  the  prophets.  Some  substitute  lias  been 
found  presumably  for  the  gipsy-fellow,  a  brawny  Hercules  of  most 
noble  form  and  colour,  who  furnished  such  lnnumetab.e  hf,  -stud,  , 
ere  while  employing  his  leisure  moments  in  tne  “  cropping  ot  clogs 
for  in  those  times  terriers,  in  obedience  to  dog- fancying  fashions,  ^eie 
cruelly  abbreviated  as  to  ears  and  tail.  And  another  poses,  it  mat  be, 
it  must  be,  on  the  throne  once  occupied  by  that  dragoon  of  exquisite 
proportions  a  military  Antinous,  who  in  the  interests  of  pictorial  ait 
deserted  from  his  regiment,  thereby  involving  himself  in tajubte .rcm 
which  onlv  an  army  of  painters  could  extnc  to  lnm.  Keleasecl  no, 
martial  service  he ‘long  flourished  as  a  model,  however,  carrying  often 

cast  of  his  own  shapely  leg.  He  was  prepared  to  part  w  it  k  this  c h  t 
tel  for  the  tarnishing  of  studios  upon  very  moderate  terms,  ilic- 
and  other  ffvourites  of  the  easel  have  long  since  vanished  pi-ol  al)li 
1  pav;na.  others  to  pose  and  sit  and  impersonate  m  their  places.  ...i 
are  nollt  is  to  beP  noted,  figure-models,  hut  sit  draped  for  vead  or 
hair  or  hands  as  the  case  mav  be.  Nor  are  models  eligible  simply  be¬ 
cause  of  tlief;  youth  and  beauty.  Art  finds  occupation  even  for  the 
aged  and  the  uncomely  ;  occasionally  the  painters  are  quite  eagerm 
their  quest  of  sitters,  bald,  decrepit,  and  wrinkled.  Uielsea  pel 
sionersq  with  a  reduced  allowance  of  limbs,  are  sometimes  g  ea  v  n 
veouest  ■  or  there  is  quite  a  run  upon  workhouse  beldames,  in  cliecK 
gomisVnd  calico  night-caps.  For  art  has  its  fashions,  its  vagaries, 

eVTh?SstTffios  echo  and  reecho  with  stories  of  the  models.  It  is 
reasonable  that  there  should  exist  k^dly  relatmns between  the 
+•  t  anfi  tliese  accessories  and  materials,  tlie  humble  trienas 
poorer  kinsfolk  of  the  fine  arts.  Certainly  they  have  their  humour 
and  auaintnosses  not  less  than  their  uses  as  the  representatives  oi 
na Lve  or ^of  character  :  and  then,  like  the  players  they  are  tli 
abstract  and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time.  They  pass  from  studio  U 
sffidio  infected  as  it  were  with  art,  steeped  m  art  news  and  tattle 
It  is  from  Miss  Godiver,  for  instance,  that  it  be. “  11  ”{ 

the  painters  what  the  superb  and  mysterious  Scumble  is  at  von 
upon  He  has  reaquired  her,  she  says  with  a  disgusted  air  to  floa 
ill  a  large  tank  with  her  palms  just  visible  above  suimce. 
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is  concluded  forthwith  that  Scumble  is  producing  an  Ophelia  or  an 
Undine.  It  is  from  Mussell  likewise  that  little  B  and  his  friends 
learn  what  great  A  is  doing.  Mussell  has  been  lying  rigid  and  ex¬ 
tended  for  long  hours  together.  Of  course  A  is  once  more  dicovering 
t lie  dead  body  of  Harold.  And  gradually  these  models  pick  up  even 
a  certain  knowledge  of  art  and  its  methods  ;  at  least  Miss  Godiver 
can  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  justice  has  or  has  not  been  done  to 
her  symmetry  or  her  contours  by  the  painter  ;  and  Mussell  is  able  to 
protest,  when  the  shadow  of  his  nose  has  been  unduly  dwelt  upon, 
that  he  never  was  a  snuff-taker,  that  he  holds  such  a  practice  in  aver¬ 
sion,  and  that  he  should  not  have  been  so  represented.  And  the  models 
are  often  curiously  interested  in  the  success  of  the  pictures  in  which 
they  appear.  Sometimes  at  Burlington  House  may  be  perceived  cer¬ 
tain  visitors,  shabby  or  oddly- dressed  men  and  women,  who  are 
clearly  not  artists,  nor  to  be  counted  among  the  patrons  of  artists  or 
of  art-galleries  ;  these  are,  in  fact,  the  models  who  have  not  hesitated 
to  pay  their  shillings  at  the  doors  that  they  might  know  how  their 
counterfeit  presentments  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  hanging  com¬ 
mittee — in  what  situation  upon  the  walls  they  are  to  be  viewed  by  the 
general  public. 

Nature  is  very  dear  to  artists  ;  and  the  living  model  is  fondly 
prized,  of  course,  platonically  or  aesthetically.  Perhaps  only  an 
artist  can  thoroughly  know  and  appreciate  the  charm  of  drawing 
from  the  nude.  Hay  don,  returning  to  his  studio  after  an  absence  of 
some  weeks,  well  expresses  a  painter’s  feelings  on  this  subject  when 
he  writes  :  ‘  ‘  My  heart  yearned  with  delight  at  seeing  the  naked  figure 
again — its  beautiful  varieties,  its  unaffected  grace.”  To  Haydon, 
however,  every  artistic  accessory  had  its  preciousness.  Doomed  for 
a  time  to  renounce  high  art  and  attempt  portrait-painting,  he  was  full 
of  pity  even  for  his  lay  figure  and  the  degradations  forced  upon  it. 
He  enters  in  his  journal:  “Ah,  my  poor  lay  figure!  He  who  bore 
the  drapery  of  Christ  and  the  grave-clothes  of  Lazarus,  the  cloak  of 
the  centurion,  and  the  gown  of  Newton,  was  to-day  disgraced  by  a 
black  coat  and  waistcoat!  I  apostrophised  him,  and  he  seemed  to 
sympathise,  and  bowed  his  head  as  if  ashamed  to  look  me  in  the  face. 
Poor  fellow!  such  are  thy  changes,  O  fortune.  Such,  as  Napoleon 
said,  is  human  grandeur  :  ‘  II  n’y  a  qu’un  pas  du  sublime  au  ridi¬ 

cule.’  ”  The  painter  was  obliged,  however,  not  very  long  afterwards, 
to  pawn  his  beloved  lay  figure  for  a  few  pounds  only. 

Dutton  Cook,  in  Time. 
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1.  D&nte  :  an  Essay.  Bv  R.  W.  Church,  M.A.,  D.C.L.  London, 

1878.  '  . 

2.  Florentine!'  Studien.  Von  Paul  Boichorst  Schaeffer.  Leip¬ 

zig,  1874. 

3.  Die  Chronik  des  Dino  Compagni.  Von  Carl  Hegel.  Leipzig, 

1875. 

4.  Cronache  Antiche  Toscane.  Venezia,  1841. 


The  reputation  of  tlie  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  for  scholarly  attainments 
made  it  almost  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Ills  Essay  on  Dante  would 
be  a  model  of  elegant  criticism.  Were  the  writer  any  other  than  Dr. 
Church,  it  would  be  matter  of  surprise  to  find  mediaeval  Christianity 
treated  in  a  spirit  of  reverential  tenderness  by  a  dignitary  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  yet  without  this  temper  o;'  sympathetic  toler¬ 
ance  no  one  is  fit  to  deal  with  tne  great  singer  oi  the  unseen  vend. 
It  is  indeed  somewhat  strange  to  observe  what  a  tribute  of  half-envi¬ 
ous  admiration  the  uncompromising  intensity  of  Dante’s  conv  ctions 
extorts  from  an  age  like  our  own,  which  for  itself  accepts  feelings  as 
a  substitute  for  faith,  vague  surmise  instead  of  honest  thought,  ana, 
ahke  with  courage  to  deny  or  vigour  to  investigate  the  reasonable 
grounds  of  belief,  is  content  to  face  all  the  problems  of  life  and  futur¬ 
ity  with  the  helpless  inanity  of  a  f  f  perhaps.  ” 

‘As  the  contribution  of  Dean  Church  to  Dantesque  literature  is  prin¬ 
cipally  devoted  to  a  delicate  analysis  of  Dante  in^  lus  works,  he  has 
wisely  abstained  from  noticing  the  discussion  raised  of  late  years  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  one  of  the  ancient  records  he  quotes,  which  the 
different  scope  of  this  article  make  3,  it  necessary  for  us  briefly,  to  ad¬ 
vert  to.  Modern  criticism,  so  ruthless  in  sapping  the  foundations  of 
historv,  has  chosen  Dino  Compagni's  Florentine  Chronicle  as  the  ob- 
-ject  of  ’  one  of  its  most  uncompromising  assaults..  This  interesting 
relic,  professedly  narrating  events  in  which  the  writer  tooiv  a Meaning 
part  was  until  recently  held  as  a  standard  authority  ;  and  x.iiiraiOii, 
who  first  published  it  in  1726,  considered  it  worthy  to  rank  with 
Caesar’s  Commentaries  as  a  personal  record  of  a  stirring,  time.  .  l^e 
first  to  impugn  its  authenticity  was  Signor  Fanfani,  a  distinguish 
Italian  criticr  and  the  controversy  opened  by  him  has  since  been  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  German  press,  it  is  argued,  on  the  one  side,  irom  tne 
late  appearance  of  the  Chronicle,  the  absence  of  early  manuscript 
copies,  and  its  occasional  use  of  comparatively  modern  pnrases,  that 
it  was  produced  in  the  fifteenth  instead  of  the  fourteen! ii.  centiii }  , 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  replied  that  few  ancient  docu¬ 
ments  are  guaranteed  by  absolute  extrinsic  proof,  and  that  tne  e\  i- 
dence  of  language  as  to  their  date  is  most  fallacious,  as  it  would  pre¬ 
sume  their  immunity  from  alteration  at  the  hands  of  later  trauocnbers. 
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TTe  oldest  Creek  texts  are  known  to  have  been  thus  modernized  by 
the  copyists  of  Alexandria,  and  it  is  the  task  of  contemporary  schol¬ 
arship  to  restore  the  original  phraseology  in  accordance  with  that  of 
inscriptions  of  the  earlier  date. 

The  discrepancies  between  Dino’s  Chronicle  and  that  of  Giovanni 
Villani,  on  which  much  stress  is  laid  by  the  German  critics,  may  be 
turne  1  into  an  argumen  of  its  authenticity  by  the  considei ation  that 
a  deliberate  forger  would  have  been  more  likely  to  adhere  closely  to 
the  text  from  which  he  must  have  compiled  ;  while  the  most  striking 
of  these  divergencies,  the  omission  of  all  mention  of  the  Pisan  war  of 
1293,  in  which  the  actual  Dino  took  a  prominent  part,  rather  suggests 
the  idea  that  the  narrative  lias  been  mutilated  than  that  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  apocryphal.  It  would  seem  to  us  that  the  supposition  which 
best  reconciles  all  these  difficulties  is  that  the  manuscript,  handed 
down  m  a  fragmentary  state,  was  pieced  together  by  a  later  compiler 
with  interpolations  of  his  own,  iu  the  same  way  that  the  Chronicle  of 
Sigonius  is  believed  to  have  received  large  additions  after  hi  -  death. 

But  as  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  go  into  the  merits  of 
the  controversy  between  Dino's  champions  and  assailants,  we 
have  merelv  hazarded  these  preliminary  observations  to  sliow 
that,  if  we  still  accept  his  record  with  others  of  the  same  date 
as  a  faithful  picture  of  the  times  it  l  elates  to,  we  are  not  without 
some  grounds  to  justify  us  in  s  >  doing.  After  all,  our  faith 
in  any  ancient  document  is  generally  founded  on  internal  evi¬ 
dence  ;  and  tlie  lively  touches  of  nature  in  which  Dino  Compagni’s 
narrative  abounds,  as  they  give  it  its  chief  value,  are  also  the  best 
warrant  of  its  authenticity.  Such  is  Iris  complaint  of  the  rival  orator, 
Baldino  Falconieri,  “  who  occupied  the  tribune  half  the  afternoon, 
though  we  had  then  the  shortest  davs  of  the  year  and  this  outburst 
of  natural  petu.ance  puts  us  at  once  in  sympathy  with  tne  lively 
chronicler,  who  was  no  doubt  burning  to  speak  himself,  while  the 
waning  light  was  vested  in  listening  to  his  long-winded  adversary. 
The  very  brevity  of  the  passage  affords  in  itself  presumption  of  its 
genuineness,  for  a  forger  who  had  hit  on  such  a  clever  touch  could 
never  refrain  from  dwelling  on  it,  lest  it  should  escape  observation. 

Dino  again  supplies  us  with  an  invaluable  bit  of  life-painting  when 
lie  tells  how  the  feuds  of  Florence  were  embittered  by  the  tale-bear- 
ing  of  the  jugglers,  and  how  one  of  them,  “  Scampolino”  in  particu- 
lar,  was  accused  of  exaggerating  out  of  deliberate  malice,  and  of  add¬ 
ing  a  fresh  sting  to  Corso  Donati’s  sarcasms  on  his  dull  rival  Yieri 
Cerchi.  Here  we  get  a  glimpse  into  the  inner  life  of  those  frowning 
Florentine  palaces,  and  see  how  the  fierce  nobles,  in  their  moments  of 
ennui,  hailed  with  delight  the  mischievous  gossip  and  ridiculous  an¬ 
tics  of  vagrant  mountebanks. 

Thus,  from  the  very  simplicity  of  the  e  early  chronicles  we  gather 
some  idea  of  the  social  and  moral  influences  operating  in  the  age 
which  they  describe,  though  our  picture  of  it  would  be  but  incom- 
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plete  were  we  reduced  to  seek  it  in  their  pages  alone.  They  repre¬ 
sent  it,  indeed,  under  hut  one  aspect,  and  that  its  darkest,  leaving  U3 
in  a  state  of  bewilderment,  caused  by  the  contrast,  not,  as  in  the  Re* 
naissance  epoch,  between  moral  an  1  intellectual — but  between  intellec¬ 
tual  and  social  advancement. 

From  the  picture  of  savage  violence  and  lawless  excesses  transmit¬ 
ted  to  us  by  the  chronicles,  we  turn  in  amazement  to  the  sublime 
verse  of  Dante  and  the  marble  miracle  of  Giotto.  In  a  short  breatli- 
ing-place  between  barbarous  civil  feuds  we  find  the  Florentines  found¬ 
ing  in  one  year,  1293,  the  two  great  churches  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Fiore  and  Santa  Croce.  After  reading  with  admiration  Giovanni 
Villani’s  enumeration  of  the  glories  of  Florence — of  her  four  great 
schools  of  grammar  and  logic — of  her  ^thirty  hospitals  with  a  tliou 
sand  beds — of  her  innumerable  churches  and  monasteries — we  re¬ 
ceive  a  sort  of  shock  on  passing  to  the  next  sentence,  in  which  he 
boasts,  in  the  same  strain  of  exultation,  of  the  number  of  public  offi¬ 
cers  who  have  the  power  of  applying  the  torture  to  criminals.  When 
Dino  Compagni  tells  us  how  Guido  Cavalcanti,  wi  g*ovane  gentile ,  de¬ 
liberately  attempts  to  assassinate  Corso  Donat i  in  the  street,  only  fail¬ 
ing  to  do  so  through  the  swerving  of  his  horse,  we  ask  ourselves,  Can 
this  be  the  student  and  philosopher,  the  friend  of  Dante,  and  writer 
.of  exquisite  verses  breathing  a  spirit  of  contemplative  tenderness  ? 
And  Dante  himself  makes  Forese  Donati,  in  the  “  Purgatorio,”  utter 
a  sentence  of  ferocious  exultation  over  the  death  of  his  brother,  this 
same  Corso  ;  while  in  the  midst  of  the  poet’s  sublime  theological 
speculations  the  blessed  shade  of  his  ancestor  is  represented  as  shrink¬ 
ing  from  him  in  abhorrence,  because  Ills  murder  was  still  unavenged 
by  his  kinsfolk  on  earth. 

This  blending  of  factious  turbulence  and  intellectual  culture,  not 
only  in  the  same  society  but  in  the  same  individuals,  would  be  inex¬ 
plicable,  had  we  no  other  record  of  the  times  than  that  which  regis¬ 
ters  their  civil  disorders.  The  Middle  Ages  would  be  an  enigma  in¬ 
capable  of  solution,  did  we  not  know  that  beside  and  within  society 
without  cohesion  or  stability — with  force  for  its  law  and  violence  as 
its  principle — there  existed  another  body,  disciplined,  orderly,  and 
stable,  whose  essence  was  obedience,  whose  strength  was  meekness, 
whose  ideal,  humility,  whose  watchword,  peace.  The  cathedral 
square  often,  indeed,  ran  red  with  blood,  but  within  the  Mother 
and  Child  smiled  in  divine  serenity  from  the  altar.  The  great  fortress 
palaces  shook  to  the  din  of  tumult  and  assault,  but  the  campanile 
filled  the  upper  air  with  its  call  to  praise  and  prayer.  The  sword 
ruled  supreme  in  the  narrow  streets,  but  high  above  the  roof-tops  the 
Cross  was  set  in  heaven.  Thus,  while  all  civil  authority  was  dead, 
and  the  reign  of  violence  unchecked  bv  any  material  obstacle,  it  never 
gained  a  complete  moral  victory.  However  it  might  seem  to  colour 
men’s  minds,  there  was,  in  the  teaching  of  Christian  morality,  a  per¬ 
petual  protest  against  it.  a  perpetual  vindication  of  a  higher  law  ;  and 
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tlie  ark  of  civilization  which  had  survived  the  universal  deluge  of 
ignorance  and  anarchy  during  the  earlier  centuries,  still  contained  the 
principle  of  vitality  that  was  to  reanimate  the  world.  Otherwise,  the 
mediaeval  barbarism  of  Italy  would  have  been  hopeless  as  the  barbar¬ 
ism  of  Central  Africa,  and  the  feuds  of  Florence  and  Bologna  of  as 
little  interest  to  humanity  as  the  wars  of  Unyoro  or  Uganda.  But 
the  germ  of  progress,  though  dormant,  was  not  dead,  and  the  subsid¬ 
ing  of  the  dark  waters  left  a  living  force  of  development  behind. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  outburst  of  civil  fury  in  which  Italy  awoke 
delirious  from  the  stupor  of  centuries  was  but  the  manifestation  of 
returning  civil  life,  and  that  the  convulsions  of  the  Middle  Ages  were 
the  birth-throes  of  the  Renaissance. 

Without  keeping  in  mind  that  there  was  always  this  nucleus  of 
order  in  the  midst  of  chaos,  of  knowledge  in  the  depth  of  ignorance, 
of  civilization  in  the  heart  of  barbarism,  we  should  be  utteily  bewil- 
dered  by  the  mediaeval  records — by  finding  how,  during  the  carnival  of 
savage  passion  and  ferocity  described  in  the  Florentine  chronicles, 
art  was  receiving  its  most  powerful  impulse,  and  liow  amid  the  feuds 
of  the  Cerclii  and  Donati,  Dante  was  po  sible.  For  not  even  Dante’s 
genius  could  have  produced  the  “  Divine  Comedy,”  unless  surrounded 
by  an  atmosphere  of  general  culture.  If  from  the  first  it  drew  the 
gigantic  vigour  and  intensity  of  its  conceptions,  it  owed  to  the  second 
the  exquisite  polish  of  form  which  fits  it  to  satisfy  the  taste  and  defy 
the  criticism  of  all  time.  Dante,  rude  and  unlettered,  writing  for  a 
rude  and  unlettered  public,  would  still  have  been  a  great  poet,  but  for 
his  own  age  alone  ;  and  his  verse,  even  if  it  survived  like  some 
rugged  northern  saga,  as  a  curious  relic  of  antiquity,  could  never, 
as  now,  form  an  integral  part  of  the  literature  of  Europe. 

Modern  thought,  “the  heir  of  all  the  ages,”  is  scarcely  sufficiently 
mindful  of  all  it  owes  to  the  trustee  of  that  inheritance  during  its  own 
long  minority  :  and  prefers  to  forget  that  the  faith  it  has  cast  off  was 
the  nurse  of  infant  civilization  of  Europe.  For  the  sole  surviving  memory 
of  society,  after  its  long  lapse  of  civil  consciousness,  was  the  Church 
which  had  baptized  Constantine  and  anointed  Charlemagne;  and  which, 
enthroning  itself  on  the  majestic  ruins  of  paganism,  made  Rome  still  the 
centre  of  the  civilized  world,  and  the  Latin  language  and  literature 
the  common  inheritance  of  Christendom.  It  linked  ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern  culture,  for  there  was  no  gulf  of  time  between  classical  and  mo¬ 
nastic  erudition.  Boethius,  the  heir  of  the  Manlii,  the  last  great 
disciple  of  the  school  of  Rome  and  Athens,  was  still  a  young  man 
when  the  boy  Benedict  fled  from  the  world  to  the  mountain  solitude 
of  the  Apennines  ;  and  the  martyrdom  of  the  former  at  the  hands  of 
the  Arian  Goth,  which  may  be  considered  the  extinction  of  classical 
philosophy,  preceded  by  but  four  years  the  foundation  by  the  latter 
of  the  famous  Abbey  of  Monte  Cassino,  the  headquarters  of  mediaeval 
learning. 

The  so-called  Dark  Ages  had  their  own  special  form  of  culture— 
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their  own  special  goal  of  intellectual  effort— and  “the  ten  silent  cen¬ 
turies”  have  their  utterance  in  the  works  of  the  early  Fathers.  Had 
they  been  altogether  mute,  the  mediaeval  world  could  not  have  burst 
into  song  in  its  gieat  canticle  ;  had  their  darkness  not  been  redeemed 
by  “  the  little  spark  hidden  in  the  ashes,”  they  could  not  have  herald¬ 
ed  the  intellectual  noon  of  the  Renaissance.  The  object  of  their  studv 
was  God,  as  that  of  the  following  epoch  was  man,  and  of  h  ter  times, 
the  visible  universe.  If  excessive  concentration  on  supernatural  ideas 
produced  occasionally  the  exaggeration  of  mvsticism,  it  at  least  kept 
mans  higher  nature  prominently  in  view  ;  while  forgetfulness  of  it 
led  the  pure  humanism  of  the  Renaissance  into  unblushing  cynicism, 
and  is  now  dragging  the  daring  votaries  of  science  into  the  hopeless 
cul  cle  sac  of  modern  materialism. 

The  task  of  the  earlier  centuries  was  the  amplification  of  the  broad 
*  ,  -itri  a  system,  which  should  meet  the  compli¬ 

cated  requirements  of  advancing  knowledge.  As  various  foims  of 
heresy  arose  to  threaten  the  infancy  of  the  new  belief,  the  C  hurcli 
was  compelled  to  gird  herself  with  armour  of  proof,  and  gather  about 
her  champions  capable  of  defending  her  cause  in  the  arena  of  contro¬ 
versy.  It  was  not,  however,  merely  by  reason  of  its  usefulness  as  a 
defensive  weapon,  but  also  by  the  novelty  and  freshness  of  the  ider  s 
it  called  into  pl.iy,  that  theology  exercised  so  powerful  an  attraction 
on  the  greatest  intellects  of  the  first  centuries.  Christianity,  regarded 
from  a  purely  intellectual  point  of  view,  was  the  greatest  stimulus  to 
thought  the  human  mind  had  ever  received,  and  came  to  it  when  the 
vital  force  of  classical  culture  was  utterly  spent.  Apart  from  all  en- 
1  husiasm  ior  its  dogmas,  it  was  the  most  novel  and  interesting  moral 
phenomenon  the  world  then  offered  to  the  study  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  absorbed  the  thoughts  even  of  men  w..ose  actions  it  failed  to  influ¬ 
ence.  .  It  introduced  among  mankind  a  new  intellectual  ferment,  and 
supplied  the  great  mental  excitement,  even  more  than  the  great  guid¬ 
ing  principle  of  life.  .  It  furnished  the  learned  with  inexhaustible 
food  for  thought  and  discussion,  and  the  ignorant  with  an  endless  va¬ 
riety  of  subjects  for  their  rude  attempts  at  spectacle  or  drama.  It 
gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  human  intelligence  in  its  various  grades 

of  capacity,  and  developed  new  forms  of  culture  adapted  to  all  classes 
of  minds. 

For  it  was  not  by  her  theological  teaching  alone  that  the  early 
Church  exercised  her  civilizing  influence,  as  the  masses  of  mankind 
were  then,  as  now,  inaccessible  to  pure  reason.  Feeling  her  way,  as 
it  were,  in  the  blind  darkness  of  minds  imreaclied  as  yet  by  any  ' in¬ 
tellectual  stirrings — blank  of  all  ideas  unconnected  with  visible  ob- 
jects  she  appealed  to  the  sole  faculty  by  which  man  can  realize 
spiritual  truth,  and  set  herself  to  awaken  the  dormant  imagination, 
as  her  channel  of  communication  with  the  unresponsive  soul.  To 
minds  unaccustomed  to  dealing  with  abstract  ideas,  she  addressed 
Herself-  in  symbols,  and  associated  dramat  c  representations  of  her 
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r..c-t  mysteries  with  the  celebration  of  their  anniversaries.  In  rude 
inctorial  form,  again,  she  depicted  the  scenes  of  the  Gospel  narrative, 
and  the  striking  actions  of  the  saints  or  martyrs,  and  taught  by  the 
language  of  visible  signs  those  whom  no  other  eloquence  could  reach. 
Music  and  dancing,  too,  had  their  part  in  thus  educating  the  soul 
through  the  senses,  and  even  the  Mystery  Plays,  with  what  seems  to 
modern  feeling  their  profane  familiarity  with  sacred  subjects,  had 
their  uses,  among  people  for  whom  written  language  had  im  exis¬ 
tence,  and  spoken  but  a  very  limited  range.  Poetry,  however,  is  the 
spontaneous  voice  of  man’s  spiritual  nature,  as  is  abundantly  proved 
by  its  invariable  choice,  among  primitive  people,  of  supernatural 
subjects  ;  and  its  use  by  the  Church  as  a  form  of  imaginative  culture 
produced  those  mediaeval  hymns,  of  which  some  those,  for  example, 
by  J&copone  da  Todi — are  inimitable  in  their  exquisite  pathos. 

Now,"  Dante’s  majestic  allegory— almost  the  greatest  intellectual 
fruit  of  Christianity — reflects  perfectly  the  twofold  teaching  of  the 
Church  in  its  subtleties  of  theological  disquisition,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  in  its  realistic  treatment  of  spiritual  beliefs,  recalling  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  popular  representations,  on  the  other.  So  lar  it  is  Die  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  culture  of  the  past,  while  it  also  contains  the  intensest 
personification  of  the  spirit  of  its  own  age,  and  the  presage  of  what 
that  spirit  was  yet  to  bring  forth.  For  into  its  shadowy  twilight, 
peopled  by  spectres  and  abstractions,  the  human  passion  winch  was 
to  dominate  the  art  of  the  future  is  projected  with  a  foreglow  of  an¬ 
ticipation  •  and  in  the  introduction  of  the  mere  woman,  transfigured, 
indeed,  in  celestial  radiance,  but  still  warm  with  hying  interest,  the 
subtle  change  of  key  is  already  struck,  which  preludes  the  triumph¬ 
ant  psean  of  humanity.  If  the  austere  teaching  of  the  past  is  per¬ 
sonified  in  the  shade  of  Virgil,  and  the  living  force  of  contemporary 
feeling  in  the  fierce  Florentine  himself,  the  dawning  Renaissance— 
the  apotheosis  of  humanity— is  prefigured  in  the  mystic  smile  ol 
Beatrice.  For  the  past,  indeed,  was  Dantes’s  teacher,  but  the  future 
was  liis  inspiration,  and  all  the  eloquence  gathered  up  from  the  dumb 
centuries  behind  him  was  tuned  to  prophetic  harmony  with  the  mani¬ 
fold  voices  of  the  coming  time.  _  .  , 

The  rapid  accomplishment  of  the  change  thus  foreshadowed  is 
shown  by  a  glance  from  Beatrice,  the  spiritualized  essence  of  immor¬ 
tal  love ,  to  Laura,  the  ideal  woman  of  mere  earthly  passion,  dor 
while  Dante  and  Petrarch  were  all  but  contemporaries,  a  great  revo¬ 
lution  in  thought  is  compassed  by  the  brief  interval  between  them,  and 
the  purely  natural  treatment  of  emotion  is,  in  the  latter  poet,  already 
fully  recognized  as  the  guiding  impulse  of  art.  In  another  clime, 
indeed,  and  a  later  age,  this  principle  was  to  find  its  chief  exponent 
in  him  who  was  the  voice  of  the  Renaissance  as  Dante  of  the  Middle 
Ages  the  prophet  of  an  epoch  which  had  definitively  abandoned  the 
supernatural  in  art.  Sliakspeare,  whose  Italian  culture  was  not  the 
least  wonderful  part  of  his  many-  sided  nature,  was  tho -first  of  the 
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world's  great  singers  who  dealt  with  humanity  in  its  visible  aspect 
alone,  without  any  referen  e  to  another  life  or  a  higher  order  of 
being.  But  the  Renaissance,  while  thus  making  human  nature  its 
sole  theme,  lie's  er  lost  sight  of  the  immaterial  side  of  that  nature, 
which  it  was  left  to  a  later  age  to  ignore  or  deny.  The  perfect 
balance  in  which  it  held  mind  and  matter  was  its  strength,  till 
the  preponderance  of  the  grosser  element  in  the  scale  destroyed  its 
delicate  equilibrium  ;  and  the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  leading 
spirit  of  his.  age,  precipitated  its  decline,  by  his  final  preference  of 
muscle  to  mind,  and  abandonment  of  all  other  expression  for  that  of 
mere  animal  force* 

This  cursory  g'lance  at  the  spirit  of  the  following  age  is  necessary  to 
understand  iully  Dante’s  position,  as  he  stood  on  its  threshold,  aliye 
to  its  awakening  impulses,  but  still  fully  dominated  by  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  culture  of  the  past.  TV  hile,  however,  he  thus  embodied  the  in¬ 
tellectual  teaching  of  the  Church,  his  moral  feeling  was  identical 
with  that  of  the  lay  society  in  which  he  moved,  and  of  which  in  this 
respect  he  w  as  not  a  step  in  advance.  Had  he  been  so  he  would  have 
been  at.  once  less  strong  and  less  narrow — -would  have  sung  more 
wisely,  but  scarce  so  well.  For  it  is  strange,  though  true,  that  the 
greatest  minds,  apart  from  the  Saints,  are  never  those  which  see 
i  ( *  an  l  combat  most  vigorously  the  errors  of  their  time,  but 

those  which  move  for  good  or  evil,  in  blind  sympathy  with  the 
strongest  current  of  contemporary  thought. 

Now  the  temper  of  the  age  of  Dante  was  that  of  recently  con- 
verted  paganism,  and  the  Gospel,  accepted,  without  question,  had 
as  vet  scarcely  leavened  the  tone  of  societv.  The  spirit  of 
Christianity  required,  a  more  gradual  preparation  in  the  mind 
than  its  dogma,  and  it  took  many  ages  of  faith  to  mature,  as  it 
will  many  of  scepticism  to  extirpate  it  among  mankind.  Never¬ 
theless,  even  the  thirteenth  century  had  seen  some  striking 
instances  of  the  triumph  of  Christian  meekness ;  but  with 
these  Dante  has  as  little  sympathy  as  a  Homeric  hero.  The  storv  of 
the  young  noble  who,  meeting  liis  brother’s  murderer  on  Good  Frida v, 
by  a  way ‘Side  shrine,  spared  his  life,  and  believed  he  saw4lie  Image 
on  the  crucifix  bow  its  head  in  approbation,  was  one  of  the  favourite 
traditions  of  liis  native  Florence  ;  yet  Giovanni  Gualberto  has  no 
place  in  the  poet’s  heaven.  Filippo  Be-nizi  again,  an  apostle  of  peace 
in  that  age  of  violence,  who  travelled  from  town  to  town  preaching 
reconciliation  to  the  divided  citizens,  was  an  actual  contemporarv  of 
Dante,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  of  his  time,  vet  his 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  “  Divine  Comedy.  ”  ‘‘The  good  Mar- 


•  Tllp.  degrading  effect  of  materialism,  conscious  or  unsconscious,  on  modern  art, 
is  visible  in  all  its  productions,  but  is  most  strikingly  exemplified  by  comparing 
any  contemporary  portrait  with  one  by  Raphael  oriTitian.  ‘The  one"  is  a  hollow 
mask— the  shallow  and  empty  semblance  of  a  man  ;  the  other  portrax&  his  whoD 
®oraI  nature  at  its  beet  or  worst. 
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zocco,”  who  embraced  his  son’s  murderer  and  became  a  Franciscan 
friar,’  is  mentioned  indeed,  but  rather  in  a  tone  of  patronizing  con¬ 
tempt  *  while  instances  of  the  poet’s  sympathy  with  the  opposite  leel* 
ing  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  His  brother-in-law,  Forese 
Donat i,  is  even  in  purgatory  as  vindictive  as  Achilles  ;  and  the  eter¬ 
nal  torments  of  Ugolino  are  tempered  by  the  gratification  of  eternal 

But  the  pagan  spirit  which  lingers  in  Dantes  Christian  allegory 
comes  of  the  rude  and  vigorous  paganism  of  the  German  forest,  not 
of  the  corrupt  and  decrepit  worship  of  the  gods  of  Rome.  Long  after 
the  temples  of  Mars  and  Apollo  had  been  consecrated  in  honour  of  the 
saints,  and  the  votaries  of  Pan  and  Bacchus  driven  from  their  sylvan 
haunts,  the  golden  viper  was  still  adored  in  Benevento,  and  strange, 
rites  of  northern  superstition  celebrated  in  worship  of  sacred  trees  and 
fountains  by  baptized  but  idolatrous  warriors.*  A  new  element  had 
been  infused  into  the  Latin  race  which  had  a  powerful  influence  on 
its  development,  and  without  which  its  great  future  would  ne\ei 
have  been.  The  tradition  of  classical  culture,  preserved  and  purified 
by  the  early  Church,  was  the  seed  of  the  Renaissance,  but  it  would 
never  have  fructified  without  the  fresh  layer  of  virgin  soil  with 
which  Northern  invasion  reinvigorated  the  worn-out  population  of 
Roman  Italy  ;  like  a  fertilizing  deluge,  which,  sweeping  away  the 
landmarks  of  the  past,  prepared  at  the  same  time  the  more  precious 

harvest  of  the  future.  ,  .  ,  .  _,0 

Of  all  the  barbarian  inroads  into  Italy,  that  of  the  Lombards  in  ouo, 
as  it  was  the  last,  was  the  most  abiding.  The  subsequent  conquest 
of  Charlemagne  subverted  only  the  dynasty,  leaving  untouched  the 
established  social  order.  This  may  be  said  to  lia\  e  represented  the 
military  organization  of  a  German  tribe,  which,  occupying  the  con¬ 
quered  countrv  like  an  army  encamped,  had  associated  its  \aiious 
grades  of  authority  wTith  corresponding  territorial  jurisdiction.  Its 
chiefs  reigned  as*  practically  independent  princes  in  thirty  great 
duchies,  from  Friuli  to  Benevento,  while  its  free-born  soldiers  foimed 
the  lower  order  of  nobilitv,  consisting  of  ccittcini ,  'cnlvcissoi  i,  and  10I 
mssini,  and  still  classed ‘by  the  chroniclers,  after  the  lapse  of  cen¬ 
turies,  as  milites  or  ccimlieri.  Thus  the  distinction  between  the 
Grctndi,  or  nobles,  even  though  untitled  and  dispossessed,  and  the 
olebeian  citizens  of  the  Italian  towns,  w'as  a  real  distinction  of  nation¬ 
ality  ;  and  the  haughty  aristocrats  who  lorded  it  over  square  and  mar¬ 
ket-place,  as  they  had  formerly  done  over  valley  and  mountain-side, 
the  arrogant  represented  self-assertion  of  a  dominant  race. 

But  the  free-born  wrarriors  (whose  long  pikes  or  partizans,  long - 
hart,  gave  their  name  to  the  nation)  were  but  a  small  proportion  of 

*  San  Barbato,  Bishop  of  Benevento,  uprooted  in  R33  the  sacred  tree,  and  abolished 
the  worship  of  the  viper,  an  image  of  which  was  kept  in  every  house,  beginning 
with  the  palace  of  the  Duke  Romualdo.  It  would  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
subsequently  restored,  cs  its  overthrow  is  again  recorded  in  990. 
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iJtSHi  °f  tU°  L,omba/d  arm-v>  ancl  each  arimann  was  attended 
NV^f/  a.'lumber  of  armed  retainers,  who  in  the  contingent  of 

Names  were  m  tne  proportion  of  fifteen  to  one.  These  semi  Servile 

®?,dlerts’  "'“en  settled  on  the  conquered  lands  in  Italy,  retained  their 
igation  of  niilittuy  service,  and  under  the  names,  first  o  aJdi  or 

t  fndi  fi  0[/ente  di  masnada,  formed  tlie  main  strength  of 
ing  their  lords  in  tlieir  enforeed  '^‘idenw  witlhn  the  city' wall^Sy 
the^rea^pest^f^mediieyat'sorfety.  assass’ns’  -  ™asnadieri,  who  were 

The  alien  aristocracy  in  Italy  attained  its  maximum  of  power  and 
splendour  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  House  of  Este  ruled  ex- 
teusn-e  dominions  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps,  and  Boniface,  Durand 
-larquis  or  -  uscany,  the  father  of  the  great  Countess  kept  a  Court  of 
more  than  imperial  magnificence.*  It  might  have  been  expected  tl,a[ 
tae  succeeding  contest  between  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy  min-V 

la'  e  t-le  difficulties  of  the  sovereign  did  elsewhere  to  anl-p 

crease  m  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  great  vassals  But  feud’l- 
sm  south  of  the  Alps  encountered  an  unexpected  antagon^  in  that 
.spun  of  municipal  independence  whose  sudden  growth  gave  its  Ms 
tory  a  course  widely  different  from  that  which  it  took  ^sewhere' 
i  his  element  supplied  the  third  great  principle  of  mediieva  Soc;cu- 

r-^11  ?tS  E,10St  peculiar  characteristic  ;  for  the 
traditions  of  the  Latin  Ciiurch,  though  nowhere  else  so  strong  were 

common  to  the  whole  Christian  world,  while  the  predominant  of  • 
military  caste  was  equally  felt  all  over  Euro:  e  Li  l"one  was 
ie  Comiiiune  Snong  enough  to  aosorb  into  its  svstem  the  infusion  of 
barbanc  vigour  supplied  by  the  Teutonic  nobiiitv.  ' 

weigh*  onTie  ftfcnlnf  “  a  ^fietylong  paral-vzed  «nderthe  dead 
,  jr1  °d  tix,e  Colossus  of  hiome,  and  reduced  to  chaotic  disinte- 

gration  by  tao  collapse  of  its  gigantic  centre.  It  was  lono-  inched 

ere  the  benumbing  enect  of  this  terrible  incubus  was  shaken  off  and 

the  firet  symptom  of  reaction  was  an  extraordinary  activity  in  local 

igamzation,  and. an  intense  development  of  political  feeliiv  within 

tne  narrowest  limits.  Amid  the  turbid  days  of  anarchy  lesser  centres 

of  attraction  began  to  emerge,  round  which  social  forces  crrstallized 

df^es>  m  obecuence  to  some  new-found  law  of  order  From  the 

wiecn  of  a  stupendous  unit  were  evolved  a  multitude  of  minor  organ- 

Hm1011fp  +inlmated  V  a  st;ODg. but  restricted  spirit  of  local  concentra- 

wd'rlhi.m  ??nastlc  orders-  ln  v,'hich  the  ideal  of  the  early  solitaries 
was  det  elopea  into  a  community  of  self-sacrificing  isolation  the  -c-w 

mstmct  ot  society  found  its  first  outlet,  and  in  them  the  suppression 
gam^spirit  FranciT of 
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Order,  Peter  the  Hermit  when  he  preached  the  First  Crusade,  and  the 
thousands  who  took  the  Cross  and  the  Cord  from  the  one  and  from 
the  other  showed  the  irresistible  force  with  which  the  idea  of  corpo¬ 
rate  unity  electrified  the  masses.  The  lay  confraternities  which 
sprang  up  in  hundreds  throughout  Italy  about  the  same  time  were 
another  phase  of  this  movement ;  while  it  received  a  still  stranger 
exemplification  in  the  swarms  of  Flagellants  or  Penitents  who  trav¬ 
ersed  Europe  in  a  contagious  delirium  of  self- torturing  fanaticism. 
Jerusalem  was  the  magnet  which  drew  other  myriads  from  their 
homes,  and  bands  of  men,  women,  and  even  helpless  children,  started 
in  blind  enthusiasm  for  the  great  pilgrimage,  to  fall  victims  to  the 
hardships  of  the  way,  or,  captured  by  pirates  and  kidnappers,  to  be 
sold  into  lifelong  slavery.* 

A  religious  motive  supplies  the  basis  of  these  forms  of  association, 
but  the  same  principle  is  seen  at  work  in  civil  society,  sifting  and 
ordering  its  elements,  and  endowing  them  with  a  sense  of  separate 
consciousness.  Men  marshal  themselves  in  ranks,  according  to  com¬ 
munity  of  interests,  as  in  the  trade-guilds  ;  of  pleasure,  as  in  the 
societies  for  carnival  shows  and  amusements  ;  or  of  residence,  as  in 
the  rival  combinations  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  or  even  of  differ¬ 
ent  quarters  of  towns.  Communities  seem  possessed  by  more  than 
individual  passions,  while  the  feelings,  the  sufferings,  the  very  exist¬ 
ence,  of  the  individual  are  merged  in  those  of  the  community.  Col¬ 
lective  seems  to  takevthe  place  of  separate  emotion  ;  no  one  voice 
gives  utterance  to  the  feelings  of  the  multitude,  swayed  by  corporate 
volition  alone  ;  nor  can  we  trace  to  their  origin  in*  any  single  mind 
the  impersonal  tides  of  feeling  which  arise  spontaneously  from  the 
contact  of  masses  of  men. 

There  is  no  more  heroic  page  in  history  than  the  story  of  the  Lom¬ 
bard  League  ;  but  it  is  heroism  without  a  hero,  and  we  search  its 
records  in  vain  for  the  name  of  a  single  popular  leader  in  the  struggle. 
Milan  is  the  protagonist,  her  sister  cities  the  minor  actors  in  the 
drama  ;  and  even  the  formidable  figure  of  Barbarossa  looms  on  the 
scene,  less  a  personage  than  a  personification. 

Our  admiration  for  these  spirited  little  commonwealths  in  their 
battle  against  tyranny  is  changed  into  something  like  aversion  when 
we  turn  to  the  next  page  in  their  annals,  and  find  the  same  energy  of 
collective  passion  displayed  in  mutual  hatred  and  efforts  at  reciprocal 
destruction.  The  first  symptom  of  reaction  from  the  inerti  i  of  cen¬ 
turies  is  a  frenzy  of  civil  antagonism.  The  early  annals  of  these 
ferocious  little  republics  are  but  the  records  of  a  series  of  duels  d 
outrance,  in  which  each  persecutes  its  nearest  neighbour  with  a  fury 
of  hatred  only  to  be  satisfied  by  its  destruction.  Thus  Milan,  after 
four  years'  hostilities,  annihilates  Lodi  ;  the  citizens  of  Pavia,  in 


*  -This  was  the  fete  of  thirty  thousand  children,  who,  in  1212,  on  their  way  to  the 
Holy  Land,  reached  Marseilles,  and  were  there  sold  to  the  Saracens. 
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1155,  raze  Tortona  from  its  foundations  ;  and  tlie  Romans,  in  1191, 
leave  not  a  stone  upon  a  stone  of  tlieir  rival  Tusculum,  massacring 
most  of  its  inhabitants,  while  the  survivors,  sheltering  themselves  in 
temporary  huts  made  of  boughs  (f rase  he),  gave  its  name  and  origin 
to  the  present  city  of  Frascati. 

To  all  this  seething  social  life  and  passion  of  the  Latin  race  the 
Lombard  nobles,  living  under  their  national  law,  and  surrounded  by 
hereditary  retainers  and  clansmen,  remained  perfectly  extraneous  ; 
but  their  power  was  insensibly  undermined  by  it,  and  after  the  early 
years  of  the  twelfth  century  the  authority  of  the  counts  as  governors 
of  the  cities  is  no  more  heard  of,  though  that  of  the  lords  of  the 
Marches  still  continues  a  reality.  When  Barbarossa  crossed  the  Alps 
in  1154,  to  receive  the  homage  of  his  vassals  in  the  great  meadow  of 
Roncaglia,  near  Piacenza,  the  spirit  of  municipal  independence  had 
made  great  strides  ;  and  his  uncle  Otlio,  Bishop  of  Frisingen,  has  left 
an  interesting  record  of  the  impression  made  on  him  by  the  Italian 
commonwealths.  He  acknowledges  that  in  riches  and  power  they 
surpassed  all  other  cities,  but  laments  the  insubordination  to  imperial 
authority  which  accompanied  tlieir  material  advancement,  and  specially 
singles  out  Milan  for  its  uncompromising  and  martial  spirit.  He  finds 
in  the  Italians  the  polish  and  elegance  of  the  ancient  Romans  rather 
than  the  barbarism  of  their  Lombard  ancestors,  and  points  out  the 
progress  of  independence,  in  the  institution  of  consuls,  elected  from 
the  three  orders  of  captains,  valvassors,  and  people,  and  in  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  lowest  artisans  to  military  service  or  municipal  office. 
But  the  main  proof  of  the  domineering  spirit  of  the  cities,  indicating 
a  great  social  revolution,  is  the  fact,  which  he  is  among  the  first  to 
notice,  that  they  already  compelled  the  nobles  and  magnates  of  their 
districts  to  reside  within  their  walls,  though  free  feudatories  of  the 
Empire,  over  whom  they  had  no  legal  authority.  The  desire  to  in¬ 
crease  their  population  is  the  motive  assigned  for  this  measure  ;  but 
at  least  as  weighty  must  have  been  that  of  extending  their  sovereignty 
at  the  expense  of  dangerous  neighbours,  and  crushing  a  power  in 
perpetual  collision  with  their  own.  Their  territory  was  never  secure 
while  it  was  hemmed  in  by  the  strongholds  of  a  turbulent  aristocracy 
ever  ready  to  combine  with  their  enemies — as  did  Count  Guido 
Guerra,  to  mention  one  instance  out  of  many,  in  the  war  between 
Lucca  and  Florence  in  1154,  experiencing  the  subsequent  vengeance 
of  the  latter  in  the  devastation  of  his  dominions. 

Still  greater  evils  than  these,  however,  were  introduced  by  the  com¬ 
pulsory  residence  of  the  nobles  within  the  walls,  as  it  inaugurated 
that  second  phase  of  mediaeval  anarchy  scarcely  less  fatal  than  the 
first,  when  the  spirit  of  discord  which  had  previously  impelled  the 
cities  to  re  iprocal  aggression,  inflamed  one  section  of  their  inhabh 
tants  against  the  other,  and  convulsed  them  with  intestine  disorders. 
The  animosities  of  rival  chieftains,  whose  principal  pastime  was  pri¬ 
vate  war,  were  kept  at  the  explosive  point  by  perpetual  enforced  con- 
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tact  within  the  strict  compression  of  municipal  boundarias.  A  cage 
of  untamed  and  newly-captured  wild  beasts  is  the  image  most  vividly 
suggested  by  a  little  mediaeval  town  in  Italy,  when  it  saw  a  body  of 
fierce  Teutonic  nobles  pent  within  the  narrow  ring  of  its  walls,  and  the 
destructive  energies  that  had  had  free  scope  in  the  German  forest  con¬ 
centrated  within  the  compass  of  a  few  acres.  For  the  ruling  race  had 
kept  its  blood  pure  from  all  intermixture  with  that  of  the  conquered, 
and  its  spirit,  little  modified  by  Christianity  or  civilization,  was  still 
that  of  the  rude  warriors  described  bv  Tacitus.  The  household  of 
the  German  chieftain  in  his  native  wilds,  consisting  of  armed  follow¬ 
ers  knowing  no  law  but  his  will,  was  reproduced  in  that  of  the  Flor¬ 
entine  noble,  whose  domestic  banditti  followed  him  abroad  on  all  oc¬ 
casions,  and  found  impunity  under  the  shelter  of  his  roof  for  the 
crimes  committed  in  his  service.  Classification  by  clans  or  families, 
collectively  bound  to  avenge  the  wrongs  and  adopt  the  quarrels  of 
each  of  their  members,  was  the  foundation  of  the  social  system  of 
the  German  tribe,  and  the  same  code  of  honour  formed  the  strongest 
moral  obligation  recognized  by  the  Italian  feudal  magnates  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Loyalty  to  the  consort  erici,  or  group  of  families 
bound  together  by  ties  of  blood,  however  distant,  was  in  their 
eyes  a  more  sacred  duty  than  obedience  to  any  other  precept,  human 
or  divine  :  and  Dante  gives  a  striking  instance  of  the  strength  of  this 
feeling,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  he  represents  the  shade  of  his  kins¬ 
man  as  turning  from  him  in  contempt  because  his  death  had  remained 
unavenged.  Giovanni  Gualberto’s  act.  of  Christian  heroism  was  thus 
a  protest  against  the  strongest  tradition  of  the  order  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed,  and  a  check  to  the  spirit  which  made  every  private  quarrel  a 
cause  of  discord  between  whole  sections  of  the  community. 

The  dwellings  of  these  consorts ,  or  kinsfolk,  were  always  grouped 
together,  and  formed  a  series  of  intrenched  camps,  carrying  on  hos¬ 
tilities  more  or  less  active  against  each  other.  The  dark  palaces  which 
still  frown  mutual  defiance  across  the  narrow  streets  of  the  Italian 
cities,  are  standing  monuments  of  the  spirit  of  the  proud  aliens,  who 
thus  sullenly  fortified  themselves  amid  the  despised  burghers,  making 
their  enforced  submission  a  new  threat  to  the  community  thev  dared 

w  * 

not  persistently  defy.  A  compact  knot  of  these  dwellings  communi¬ 
cating  by  the  roofs,  or  where  at  opposite  sides  of  the  way  by  bridges 
thrown  from  window  to  window,  formed  an  impregnable  citadel  if 
held  by  a  stout  garrison  ;  and  the  chroniclers  narrate  many  a  siege 
and  assault  in  which  the  inmates  gallantly  repulsed  the  attempts  of 
the  hostile  faction.  Their  preparations  for  defence  consisted  in  bar¬ 
ricading  the  street  (asserragliare  or  fare  il  serraglio)  and  bridging  it 
with  beams  thrown  from  the  first-floor  windows  {fare  il  ])onte)  so  as  to 
command  the  assailants  from  above.  Their  offensive  operations  were 
carried  on  from  their  terraces  or  flat  roof-tops,  as  well  as  from  their 
lofty  towers  armed  with  catapults,  mangonels,  and  other  engines  capa¬ 
ble  of  hurling  formidable  missiles  at  the  neighbouring  dwellings. 
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Eccelino  da  Romano  at  the  siege  of  Este  in  1249,  is  reported  to  have 
had  machines  throwing  projectiles  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  weight, 
and  it  was  a  favourite  pleasantry  to  launch  a  dead  ass  within  the  walls 
of  a  besieged  city  ;  so  the  power  of  mischief  of  these  instruments, 
however  insignificant  in  comparison  with  that  of  modern  artillery, 
was  not  altogether  contemptible.  Reducing  the  height  of  the  palacfc 
towers  was  a  favourite  measure  of  the  magistrates  for  curtailing  the 
power  and  bridling  the  insolence  of  the  nobles,  and  enactments  to 
this  effect  abound  in  the  records  of  the  Italian  towns  throughout  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  Florence  a  law  was  passed  in  1252,  ordaining 
that  all  towers  exceeding  a  ceitain  limit  (some  had  reached  the  ex¬ 
travagant  height  of  120  braccia)  should  be  destroyed  ;  and  with  the 
debris  to  which  they  were  reduced  the  walls  of  the  city  beyond  the 
Arno  were  in  part  constructed.  But  the  spirit  of  discord  and  insub 
ordination  was  too  inveterate  to  be  checked  by  anv  legislative  enact- 
ment,  and  only  the  utter  extirpation  of  the  contending  parties  would 
have  sufficed  to  stamp  it  out. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  if  this  profound  and  irreconcil¬ 
able  split  in  the  ranks  of  the  Italian  aristocracy,  extending  to  every 
town  and  village  in  the  Peninsula,  and  lasting  unchanged  for  gene¬ 
rations,  can  be  traced  to  any  general  source,  or  was  merely  produced 
by  the  same  local  causes  acting  simultaneously,  though  independently. 
It  took  the  form  everywhere  of  a  struggle  for  power,  but  had  not  the 
personal  character  which  municipal  competition  for  office  usually  as¬ 
sumes.  The  same  clear  l  ne  of  demarcation  is  universally  to  be  ob¬ 
served  between  the  parties,  which  nowhere  lose  their  identity,' or 
break  up  into  a  confusion  of  minor  factions.  Political  distinctions 
have  a  permanent  and  hereditary  character,  seldom  maintained  where 
they  are  based  on  mere  questions  of  opinion.  Abstract  preference 
for  the  side  of  the  Empire  or  the  Church  seems  scarcely  sufficient  to 
account  fora  division  of  society  so  persistent  and  keenly  marked, 
without  some  more  radical  and  intrinsic  principle  of  disunion.  The 
chroniclers  of  those  days  are  by  no  means  given  to  speculation  on 
remote  causes  of  existing  facts,  which  they  merely  record  without 
seeking  to  account  for  them  ;  but  a  few  scattered  hints  here  and  there 
may  perhaps  be  held  to  imply  the  existence  of  some  such  principle 
in  a  certain  diversity  of  origin  dividing  the  nobles  into  two  distinct 
sections.  The  original  aristocracy  was,  as  we  have  seen,  of  exclu¬ 
sively  Lombard  descent ;  but  a  new’  class  of  feudatories  of  more  re¬ 
cent  creation  had  been  intruded  into  its  ranks.  The  various  Frank¬ 
ish  and  German  Emperors,  from  Charlemagne  down,  bestownd  lands 
and  dignities  on  their  followers  on  coming  into  Italy,  with  the  double 
object  of  rewarding  faithful  servants  and  of  founding  their  authority 
in  the  country  on  a  firmer  basis  than  the  doubtful  allegiance  of  the 
conquered  race.  Innumerable  instances  of  this  imperialist  origin  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  family  history  of  the  actual  Italian  nobility.  Thus,  the 
House  of  Cavour  derives  its  German  motto,  Goit  A/rill  RecM>  from  Al- 
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bert,  a  Saxon  follower  of  Barbarossa,  wlio,  after  returning  from  the 
Holy  Land,  married  the  heiress  of  the  Bensi,  adopted  her  name,  and 
settled  in  Piedmont.  The  history  of  the  famous  counts  of  Poppi 
illustrates  the  same  state  of  things.  Originally  great  barons  of  Ger¬ 
many,  they  accompanied  Otlio  I.  into  Italy,  where  they  became 
counts  of  Modigliana  and  lords  of  Ravenna,  but  were  massacred  in 
revenge  for  their  cruelty,  one  child  alone,  who  was  out  at  nurse, 
escaping  the  fate  of  his  kindred.  His  son,  Guido  Veccliio,  was 
established  in  the  Casentino  by  Otlio  IV.,  with  the  rank  of  Count 
Palatine  of  the  Emnire,  and,  marrying  the  beautiful  G  aldrada,  be- 
came  the  ancestor  of  the  celebrated  Counts  Guidi,  who  retained  their 
independence  for  many  generations.  The  Emperors,  who  spent 
nearly  as  much  of  their  time  in  Italy  as  in  Germany,  would  naturally 
look  with  greater  favour  on  the  courtiers  endowed  with  lanes  and 
dignities  by  themselves  or  their  ancestors,  than  on  the  older  and  more 
independent  nobles,  whose  jealousy  of  the  upstart  imperial  favourites 
would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  great  social  feuds  of  Italy  thus  represented  a  natural  and  in¬ 
telligible  diversity  of  feeling,  and  the  names  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelline 
been  not  mere  shibboleths  caught  up  by  blind  fury  of  faction,  but 
symbols  of  the  broad  distinction  between  a  nation  J  and  imperialist 
party.  Of  the  former,  the  Church — Latin  by  language  an  !  tradition, 
and  by  adoption  if  not  by  origin — was  the  obvious  champion,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  in  matters  temporal  as  Avell  as  spiritual,  the 
sole  counterpoise  to  that  of  Caesar.  The  House  whose  name  furnish¬ 
ed  the  party  with  its  rallying  cry,  and  whose  chiefs  were  its  great 
leaders  against  the  rival  House  of  Swabia,  belonged  to  the  ancient 
Lombard  aristocracy,  and  though  partially  transplanted  back  to  Ger¬ 
many  by  its  acquisition  of  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria,  left  in  the  House 
of  Este  a  powerful  bulwark  to  the  national  party  in  the  Peninsula. 
The  ancestor  of  Eecelino  da  Romano,  on  the  other  hand,  came  into 
Italy  under  Otho  III. ,  and  his  descendants,  true  to  their  imperialist 
origin,  were  the  principal  Ghibelline  leaders  in  Lombardy.  The 
great  feudatories,  however,  holding  fiefs  immediately  of  the  Empire, 
and  deriving  their  own  authority  from  it,  were  often  Ghibelline  irre¬ 
spective  of  their  remote  origin,  and  it  Avas  rather  among  the  dis¬ 
possessed  nobility  inhabiting  the  towrns  that  jealousy  of  race  had 
free  play. 

There  Ave  can  sometimes  trace  it,  folloAving  the  obscure  hints  of  the 
chroniclers  who  have  themsehms  lost  the  clue  to  it.*  We  find,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  regard  party  policy  as  something  inherent  in  the 
race,  and  inseparable  from  its  traditions,  as  they  speak  frequently  of 
families  as  “  of  ancient  Guelf  (or  Ghibelline)  origin,”  and  individuals 
as  belonging  to  one  or  other  faction  by  birth,  even  when  acting  with 

*  Giovanni  Villani  ascribes  the  dissensions  of  Florence  to  the  difference  between 
“  the  noble  and  virtuous  Romans  and  the  rude  and  warlike  Fiesolans.'”  The  dis¬ 
tinction  of  race  is  here  recognized  as  their  source. 
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the  other.  Thus,  Giovanni  Villani  calls  Magliinardo  da  Susinana 

“  Gliibelline  by  nation,”  “  Ghibcllino  di  sua  nazione,”  though  at  the 

time  favouring  the  Guelf  cause  as  the  allv  of  Florence.  Macliiavelli 

applies  the  same  term  to  the  Cardinal  Xiccolo  da  Prato,  in  whose 

case  the  nationality  thus  referred  to  could  onlv  have  meant  remote 

•  « ■ 

family  origin,  as  Prato  was  Guelf.  And  speaking  of  the  Albizzi,  he 
says  that  “  many  supposed  them  to  be  Gliibelline,”  evidently  by  ori¬ 
gin,  as  the  politics  actually  professed  by  them  could  not  have  been 
matter  of  conjecture. 

In  two  of  the  leading  Florentine  families  we  find  an  indubitable  co¬ 
incidence  between  origin  and  lieriditary  politics,  for  the  Uperti  and 
the  Lamberti,  for  generations  the  leaders  of  the  Gliibelline  faction, 
both  originally  bore  the  name  of  Della  Magna,  proof  positive  that 
they  had  come  from  that  smaller  portion  of  Imperial  Germany  to 
which  the  term  was  then  applied.  The  patronymics,  on  the  other 
hand,  traceable  to  the  old  Teutonic  forms,  are  almost  invariably  found 
on  the  Guelf  side.  “  Aldo”  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  denomination 
of  the  Lombard  semi-serf,  and  names  compounded  of  this  word  are 
found,  almost  without  an  exception,  on  the  Guelf  side  in  politics. 
The  Aldovrandi  and  Aldobrandini,  Monaldi,  Rinaldi,  and  Tedaldi  in 
Florence,  are  Guelfs  to  the  last.  ;  as  are  the  Monaldesclii  in  Orvieto, 
and  the  Grimaldi  in  Genoa  ;  one  of  whom,  Francesco,  entering  Mona¬ 
co  in  the  disguise  of  a  friar  in  1297,  captured  it  and  founded  the 
principality  which  still  subsists  in  the  family.  Dante's  patronymic, 
in  its  primitive  form  Aldigliieri,  belongs  to  this  category,  and  the 
family  was  Guelf  until  the  poet  was  driven  into  the  opposite  ranks 
by  the  great  split  in  the  party  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Aldighieri  occurs  too  as  a  Christian  name,  in  1271,  in  the  Guelf  fami¬ 
ly  of  Fontana  in  Ferrara,  and  seems  identical  with  that  of  Totila's 
brother,  Aligerno,  or  Aligero,  whether  derived  directly  from  it,  or 
independently  from  the  same  root.  Tlie  Bardi,  whose  name  is  per¬ 
haps  an  abbreviation  of  Longobardi,  were  ardent  Guelfs  ;  as  were  the 
Frescobaldi,  in  compliment,  no  doubt,  to  their  descent  from  some  an¬ 
cient  Teutonic  warrior,  whose  valour  merited  the  apellation  of 
“  Frekbald.  ”  Fresco,  used  as  a  Christain  name  in  the  House  of  Este, 
is  also  the  corrupt  Italianized  version  of  the  German  adjective.  The 
Donati,  the  great  Guelf  leaders  in  Florence,  were  originally  called 
Calfucei,  a  name  of  not  very  obvious  origin,  but  probably  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  some  such  word  as  “  Gott-half,”  the  Florentine  c  being  an 
aspirate.  Of  this  name,  Buonaccorso,  used  as  a  baptismal  name  by 
the  Donati,  and  abbreviated  into  Corso,  would  be  a  free  translation, 
thus  giving  additional  colour  to  the  conjecture. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  names  traceable  to  the  more  primitive  Teu¬ 
tonic  forms  occur  among  Guelf  families,  and  those  referable  to  more 
modernized  inflections,  among  Gliibelline.  There  are  found  all 
names  compounded  of  the  termination  Berto,  the  Uberti,  Ubertini, 
and  Lamberti  in  Tuscany,  the  Lambertazzi  in  Bologna,  and  the  Rambsr- 
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ti  in  Ferrara.  The  family  tradition  of  the  Colona,  the  great  Ghibelline 
partisans  of  Rome,  ascribe  their  origin  to  the  Rhine  country,  and 
their  name  may  be  derived  from  that  of  the  City  of  Cologne.  Their 
rivals,  the  Orsini,  came  from  Spoleto,  a  great  centre  of  the  Lombard 
nobility. 

But  "the  aristocracy,  from  the  time  they  were  compelled  to  make 
the  cities  their  home,  seem  to  have  renounced  all  wish  to  claim  bar¬ 
barian  descent,  as  would  naturally  be  the  case  when  they  found  it 
their  interest  to  ally  themselves  with  the  national  party.  Thus, 
where  foreign  origin  is  ascribed  to  a  noble  family,  it  is  referred  to 
Imperial  Germany,  and  the  Pannonian  invaders  to  make  no  figure  in 
Italian  genealogy.  The  Guelf  partisans  prefer  to  boast  of  Roman  an¬ 
cestry,  and  we  find  the  Tornaquinci,  the  warlike  race  whose  flower 
perished  in  the  defence  of  the  Carroccio  at  Monteaperto,  thus  seeking 
to  link  themselves  with  the  patriciate  of  the  imperial  city.  Their 
baptismal  names  (in  those  days  almost  as  characteristic  as  the  patro¬ 
nymic)  betray  a  different  origin,  and  we  find  among  other  ancient  Teu¬ 
tonic  forms,  Tegghiajo,  a  corruption  of  the  Gothic  Teia,  the  name  of 
Totila’s  brother.* 

The  age  of  Dante  was  an  age  of  universal  fusion  ;  in  which  the 
elements  of  society,  Lombard  and  Latin,  Christian,  classical,  and  bar¬ 
barian,  were  combining  in  a  series  of  explosions.  Its  strange  medley 
of  incongruities  may  be  traced  in  its  style  of  nomenclature,  in  which 
uncouth  Teutonic  compounds,  imported  by  the  barbarian  conquerers, 
are  seen  passing  in  various  stages  of  assimilation  into  the  semi-class¬ 
ical  idiom  of  Tuscany.  They  suggest  rather  the  stout  paganism  of 
the  Northern  warriors  than  the  devotional  fervour  of  the  ages  of 
faith;  and  the  baptismal  register  of  the  poet’s  “  bel  San  Giovanni,” 
would  have  been  more  appropriate  to  its  earlier  patron,  the  god  of 
war,  had  its  simple  tale  of  black  and  white  beans,  for  male  and  fe¬ 
male  infants  respectively,  recorded  any  other  distinction  than  that  of 
sex.  For,  instead  of  pious  or  saintly  associations,  we  find  the  rude 
spirit  of  martial  prowess,  in  names  derived  from  epithets  connected 
with  war  and  the  chase,  or  compounded  of  adjectives  expressive  of 
manly  strength  or  daring.  These  are  rendered  from  the  original  Ger¬ 
man  in  two  different  ways  ;  by  translation  and  by  mere  imitative 
fidelity  to  sound  ;  as  in  “  Ricliowar,”  found  in  this  form  in  some  of  the 
Latin  chronicles,  of  which  the  sense  is  retained  in  “  Fort eguerra,”  the 
sound  in  “Riscovero,”  The  former  version  occurs  in  the  Donati,  the 
latter  in  the  Cerchi  family,  and  its  abbreviation  “  Ricco”  thus  signi¬ 
fies  not  the  Latin  if  rich,”  but  the  German  “  strong. ”f  The  names  of 


*  There  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  survival  of  a  Gothic  name  among  the  lower 
classes  in  Florence  at  the  present  day  in  their  use  of  Diomiro,  a  corrup.ion  of  Theo- 
demir,  without  any  idea  on  their  part  of  its  origin. 

+  A  curious  instance  of  the  same  double  rendering  of  a  foreign  name  in  Italian  is 
found  in  that  of  Hawkwood,  the  English  coadottiere  of  the  fifteenth  century,  gen¬ 
erally  given  by  the  vocal  corruption  of  Ar/uto  or  Acuto ,  but  occasionally  occurring 
also  in  the  translated  form  of  Falcone  in  Bosco. 
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portions  of  armour,  of  birds,  beasts,  and  even  insects,  as  “  Corazza,” 
“Lancia,”  “  Sciimnia,”  “  Giovenco,”  “  Passerino,”  “Pino,”  and 
“  Mosca,”  are  common,  and  in  many  cases  no  doubt  were  derived  from 
some  device  distinctive  of  the  clan,  as  they  are  generally  hereditary, 
and  found  respective  y  in  particular  famiiies.  The  standards  of  the 
ancient  Germans  consisted  of  the  heads  of  wild  beasts  borne  on  spears, 
whence  came  such  family  names  as  “  Lupi,”  “  Orsi,”  and  “  Orsini,” 
who  are  all  found  on  the  Guelf  sale  of  politics.'”* 

The  variety  of  inflections  to  which  names  were  subjected  in  the 
thirteenth  century  often  makes  it  difficult  to  trace  the  original  form, 
and  abbreviations  are  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  Thus,  “  Durante” 
is  invariably  contracted  to  “Dante;”  “Filippo”  and  “Jacopo”  to 
“  Lippo  ”  and  “  Lapo  ;  ”  “  Benvenuto  ”  and  “  Arnolfo  ”  are  only  found 
as  “  Nuto  ”  and  “  Noffo  ;  ”  “  Rinieri,”  “  Ruggieri,”  and  “Olivieri,” 
as  “Neri,”  “  G6ri,”  and  “  Vieri  ;  ”  while  “  Arrigo,”  “Guglielmo,” 
and  “  Lamberto,”  after  being  prolonged  by  the  addition  of  uccio,  are 
finally  curtailed  into  “  G uccio,”  “Muccio,”  and  “  Tuccio.”  The  same 
name  sometimes  splits  up  into  several  different  forms,  as  “  Bartolom¬ 
meo”  into  “Baccio,”  “Tolomeo,”  and  “  Meo  ;”  Aldobrando,”  or  “Ai- 


dobrandino,”  into  both  “  Dino”  and  “  Bindo  ;  ”  vdiile  “  Gherardo"  is 
converted  equally  into  “Gaddo”  and  “Duccio,”  and  “Angelo”  into 
“Gino”  and  “Giotto,”  through  “  Angiolino  ”  and  “  Angiolotto.” 

Family  names,  generally  only  a  perpetuation  of  these  personal  ap¬ 
pellations,  are  equally  flexible;  for  instance,  that  of  “Rustico”  de¬ 
velops  into  the  patronymic  “  Rustichelli,”  which  again  in  one  branch 
of  the  family  (that  of  Boccaccio)  becomes  “  Orel  i,”  and  finally  “  Cliel- 
lirii.”  In  Tie  latter,  could  we  not  follow  the  intermediate  links,  we 
should  not  find  it  easy  to  trace  the  original  root,  represented  only  by 
a  single  letter.  It  seems  probable  that  the  common  termination  in  i 
of  Italian  family  names  was  originally  derived,  not  from  the  plural  of 
the  vulgar  tongue,  which  it  was  later  taken  to  si  nify,  but  from  the 
Latin  genitive,  implying  son  of.  The  same  elliptical  construction  is 
still  borne  by  the  possessive  in  modern  Italian,  and  the  father’s  name 
appears  appended  to  that  of  the  son  in  official  documents,  in  the  form 
“Giovanni  di  (son  of)  Pietro.”  Filins  is  gradually  dropped  in  the 
same  way  in  the  mediaeval  documents,  and  we  find  the  signature 
“Pius  Manfredi,”  in  1178,  the  Latin  termination  undoubtedly  signh 
fying  paternity,  not  plurality. 

Hereditary  family  names  were  not  used  in  Italy  in  the  eleventh 
century,  for  the  Lombard  chieftains  living  in  rural  state  were  distin¬ 
guished  by  territorial  designations,  and  it  was  only  when  resident  in 
the  cities  that  they  were  driven  to  adopt  a  humbler  style  of  address. 
The  few  great  nobles  who  retained  their  independence  throughout  the 

*  The  New  World  owes  its  name  to  one  of  these  Italian  versions  of  German  com¬ 
pounds,  which  may  be  resolved  into  a  strange  unconscious  prophecy  of  its  destiny, 
as  Amerigo  (in  its  older  form  Aimerigo),  seems  a  corruption  of  Ead — mer — rife 
fortunate— greatly— powerful. 
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Middle  Ages  continued  to  dispense  wit-li  a  patronymic,  and  the  House 
of  Savoy  is  without  one  to  the  present  day. 

The  external  aspect  of  Florence  was,  in  Dante’s  time,  like  its  social 
condition,  in  a  transition  stage.  The  little  mart  of  Fiesole  had,  in¬ 
deed,  expanded  vastly  since  first  the  fierce  mountaineers  had  begun  to 
descend  from  their  rock-hewn  stronghold  to  barter  in  the  plain  ;  but 
the  tradition  of  its  origin  kept  the  dwellings  of  its  most  important 
citizens  clustered  round  its  centres  of  traffic,  and  the  Merca  o  Veccliio 
and  the  Mercafo  N uovo  were  still  the  great  nuclei  of  the  life  of  the 
c  tv.  In  the  latter  stood  the  fortified  houses  of  the  Bosticlii,  infamous 
for  the  private  application  of  torture  to  prisoners  within  their  walls  ; 
and  near  them  another  formidable  group  was  formed  by  the  dwell¬ 
ings  of  the  Cavalcanti,  a  warlike  clan  numbering  sixty  fighting  men. 
The  appearance  of  this  part  of  the  city  must  have  differed  considera¬ 
bly  from  its  present  aspect,  as  it  was  ravaged  by  the  tremendous  con¬ 
flagration  of  1304,  two  years  after  Dante’s  exile,  in  which  from  twelve 
hundred  to  two  thousand  houses  were  consumed  bv  an  artificial  com- 
pound  of  the  nature  of  Greek  fire.*  As  wooden  roofs  were  then  much 
used,  even  accidental  fires  were  frequent  and  destructive.  Some  of 
these  old  houses  must  have  been  stately  mansions,  for  that  of  the 
Tosinglii  in  Mercato  Veccliio,  destroyed  by  the  Gliibellines  in  1248,  at 
the  same  time  as  thirty -five  other  Guelf  strongholds,  is  described  as 
rising  to  a  height  of  ninety  braccia,  surmounted  by  a  lofty  tower,  and 
with  a  facade  adorned  with  marble  columns.  In  the  same  party  tri¬ 
umph  was  destroyed  the  great  tower,  120  braccia  high,  which  com¬ 
manded  the  end  of  the  Corso  degli  Adimari,  and  was  called  “  Guard - 
amorto,”  because  it  looked  towards  San  Giovanni,  the  favourite  place 
of  interment  in  the  city. 

But,  though  party  feuds  were  thus  making  havoc  in  Florence, 
much  of  what  is  now  familiar  in  its  aspect  dates  from  the  same  epoch 
of  civil  strife.  The  palace  of  the  podesta  or  Bargello,  begun  in  1250, 
was  already  occupied  as  the  official  residence  of  the  magistracy  ;  and 
there,  where  Dante’s  portrait  still  adorns  the  wall,  he  must  have 
resided  during  his  term  of  office.  The  Palazzo  Veccliio,  with  that 
wonderful  tower,  whose  wall,  carried  out  on  brackets,  overhangs  its 
base  like  a  projecting  cliff  of  masonry,  was  only  just  begun  (in  1298), 
in  t  e  midst  of  an  unsightly  waste  of  ruin,  where  the  houses  of  the 
Uberti  had  been  destroyed  by  the  triumphant  Guelfs. 

Giotto’s  campanile  was  as  yet  unthought  of,  but  from  the  stone 
which  the  tradition  of  Florence  still  points  out  as  the  favourite  rest¬ 
ing-place  of  Dante  he  doubtless  often  watched  the  workmen  busy  at 
the  foundations  of  the  new  cathedral,  and  heard  the  ringing  music 
of  the  masons’  tools,  as  the  first  outlines  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore 
were  traced  on  the  site  of  the  older  basilica  of  Santa  Reparata.  The 


*  “  Fuoco  lavorato  ’’  it  is  called  by  the  chronicler,  who  says  iv  left  a  bine  colour  on 
the  ground  where  it  fell. 
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work,  begun  in  1294,  was,  however,  soon  suspended  amid  the  civil 
discords  <.  f  the  city,  to  he  resumed  in  1331  ;  alter  which  the  marble 
mass  of  the  Duorno  rose  rapidly  under  the  patronage  of  the  guild  of 
wool,  its  cost  being  met  by  the  dancirci  di  Dio,  collected  in  the  facto¬ 
ries  for  the  great  work. 

Florence  had  in  Dante’s  time  outgrown  two  sets  of  walls,  and  that 
completed  in  1078  was  already  superseded  by  the  last,  which  existed 
until  very  recently.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  earlier  walls  of 
Florence  *  were  not  detached  ramparts  like  those  of  later  construction, 
but  rather  a  defensive  system  of  the  compound  nature,  still  exempli¬ 
fied  in  the  villages  which  form  so  striking  a  feature  of  the  mountain 
scenery  of  Italy.  These  little  strongholds,  called  cistelli,  are  girt  by 
a  mural  ring,  which  forms  at  the  same  time  the  external  wall  of  a 
continuous  circuit  of  houses,  and  the  bulwark  of  the  town.  It  is 
pierced  with  windows  in  its  upper  portion,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
inmates,  and  the  gates  consist  of  vaulted  passages,  generally  four  in 
number,  passing  under  the  houses  like  the  archway  of  a  ports  cocker e* 
Through  such  an  archway  the  Borgo  Pinto  is  still  reached,  from 
what  was  in  Dante’s  time  the  inner  circuit  of  Florence,  and  it  is 
probably  the  very  postern  gate  by  which  Corso  Donati  forced  his  way 
into  the  city  in  1301,  finding  himself  baffled  by  the  main  gateway  of 
San  Piero  Scheraggio  close  beside  it.  For  we  learn  from  Giovanni 
Viliams  detailed  account  of  this  event  that  the  old  mural  circuit  of 
1078  was  not  only  standing,  but  was  the  chief  defence  of  the  city, 
and  that  its  gates*' were  still  fortified  and  guarded,  while  the  borghi, 
or  streets  leading  from  them  to  the  new  walls,  were  either  open  or 
closed  by  temporary  barriers  called  serro.gli .  These  Corso  found  no 
difficulty  in  passing,  reaching  in  succession  several  of  the  gates  of  the 
ancient  c.rcle  (cercMe  vecchie),  all  of  which  he  found  closed  ;  and  it 
was  only  with  the  aid  of  liis  friends  inside  that  he  was  able  at  last  to 
break  down  the  postern  gate  of  the  Borgo  Pinto,  and  forced  an  en¬ 
trance  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  his  own  houses.  The  new  wall',  thus 
easily  passed,  were  probably  intended  originally  for  fiscal  rather  than 
military  purposes,  forming  a  tint  a  daziara  in  order  to  prevent  the 
inhabitants  of  the  borghi,  now  grown  into  populous  suburbs  outside 
the  old  gates,  from  escaping  the  burden  of  municipal  taxation.  It  is 
at  any  rate  certain  that  at  this  time  they  formed  no  part  of  the  defen¬ 
sive  works  of  the  city,  and  that  the'  strong  gates  which  still  exist 
must  have  been  of  later  construction. 

This  forcible  re-entry  of  Corso  Donati  had  important  consequences  : 
for,  once  within,  he  was  able  by  the  connivance  of  Charles  of  Valois, 
then  governing  Florence,  to  drive  his  opponents,  the  White  Guelfs, 

*  Of  similar  construction  must  have  been,  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul,  the  wal  s  of 
Damascus,  outside  of  which  he  was  let  down  from  a  win  ’ow  in  a  basket, which 
would  have  been  impossible  if  they  had  been  detached  ramparts.  The  windows  m 
the  -walls  of  the  Italian  villages  are  at  a  great  height  above  the  ground,  which  gen¬ 
erally  slopes  precipitously  from  the  rear  of  the  houses. 
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into  that  long  exile  in  which  Petrarch  was  born,  and  Alighieri  died. 
The  subsequent  life  of  the  latter,  who  was  in  his  story  as  well  as  in 
his  character  a  type  of  his  epoch,  gives  us  a  more  vivid  idea  than  we 
should  otherwise  have  had  of  the  fate  he  shared  with  a  large  section 
of  his  contemporaries.  Not  Florence  alone,  but  every  Italian  city,  had 
then  a  portion  of  its  principal  citizens  in  banishment,  and  their  re¬ 
turn,  either  bv  the  intervention  of  a  foreign  Power,  or  in  virtue  of 
their  own  warlike  prowess,  was  only  the  signal  for  an  equal  number 
of  the  opposite  faction  to  take  their  turn  of  exile.  The  cry  of  these 
outcasts  comes  t  j  us  across  the  centuries  in  the  verse  of  Dante,  who 
like  all  poets  gave  a  voice  to  what  thousands  mutely  suffered  ;  and  we 
realize  in  his  passionate  complaint  the  homeless  wandering  life,  the 
bitterness  and  prolonged  heart-burning  of  the  nameless  and  voiceless 
crowd,  who  shared  his  fate  without  his  genius.  Six  hundred  was  the 
number  of  his  fellow-citizens  actually  banished  with  him,  no  incon- 
siderable  proportion  of  a  population,  estimated,  some  thirty  years 
later,  as  containing  twenty-five  thousand  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms — namely,  between  fifteen  and  seventy  years  of  age — of  whom  a 
thousand  five  hundred  and  six  ranked  as  nobles. 

The  conditions  of  exile  were  not  alike  for  all,  but  varied  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  those  condemned.  The  more  powerful  were 
generally  confinnti — that  is,  restricted  to  a  given  place  of  residence, 
where  they  might  be  least  dangerous  to  the  hostile  government,  and 
most  remote  from  their  territorial  possessions  and  rural  adherents. 
If  they  broke  bounds  ( romper  e  il  confine,  as  it  was  called),  they  be¬ 
came  outlaws,  condemned  in  person  and  property  (nett  'mere  e  nett  a 
persona ) — that  is  to  say,  their  goods  were  confiscated,  and  they  them¬ 
selves,  if  taken,  were  liable  to  capital  punishment.  Their  property, 
indeed,  would  seem  to  have  been  at  all  times  administered  bv  the 
Government,  as  we  sometimes  find  an  allowance  per  day  made  to  them 
for  their  expenses,  and  the  trusteeship  of  Ghibelline  possessions,  as 
well  as  the  exclusion  of  the  proscribed  party  from  office,  was  one  of 
the  functions  of  the  vigilance  committee  instituted  by  Charles  of 
Valois,  with  the  title  of  magistrato  di parte  guelfa. 

On  the  mass  of  the  less  formidable  exiles  a  simple  sentence  of  ban¬ 
ishment  was  pronounced,  as  in  the  case  of  Dante,  who  was  five  to 
wander  where  he  chose,  save  within  the  territory  of  Florence.  In 
some  cases  the  city  chosen  as  a  refuge  by  these  outcasts  would  per¬ 
emptorily  expel  them,  at  a  few  days’  notice,  in  consequence  of  some 
change  in  its  policy.  Thus,  Dante’s  fellow-exiles  were  driven  from 
Arezzo  by  Uguccione  della  Faggiuola,  in  the  hope  of  recommending 
himself  to  the  favour  of  the  Pope.  And  Lucca,  being  defeated  by 
the  Florentines  in  1263,  was  driven  to  make  peace  at  the  expense  of 
the  Guelf  refugees  ;  who,  expelled  from  her  territory  at  three  days’ 
notice,  had  to  cross  the  Apennines  in  haste  and  misery,  to  seek  shel¬ 
ter  at  Bologna.  At  other  times  the  banished  party  was  strong  enough 
to  wage  war  against  the  one  in  power,  devastating  the  territory,  and 
sacking  the  castles  and  villages  of  their  adversaries. 
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Before  Dante’s  time,  between  1248  and  12G7,  Florence  had  seen  four 
of  these  party  revolutions,  and  alternate  proscriptions  of  Guelfs  and 
Ghibellines.  The  former  were  finally  restored  after  the  defeat  of 
Manfred  at  the  battle  of  Benevento,  in  12GG,  only  however  to  quarrel 
among  themselves,  and  split  into  the  famous  Black  and  White  fac¬ 
tions,  represented  respectively  by  the  Donati  and  Cerchi.  The  even 
tual  triumph  of  the  Black  party  was  due  to  the  pusillanimity  of  the 
Cerchi,  which  threw  the  game  into  their  adversaries’  hands  ;  *and  the 
overbear. ng  Corso  Donati,  Dante’s  enemy  and  brother-in-law,  was 
able  to  carry  all  before  him,  and  avenge  on  his  opponents  by  every 
form  of  violence  and  oppression,  the  exile  from  which  he  had  re 
turned,  a  triumphant  rebel, 

In  this  haughty  and  unscrupulous  noble  we  see  a  premature  sped 
men  of  the  Renaissance  tyrant,  only  arrested  in  his  career  of  develop¬ 
ment  by  the  unsettled  conditions  of  a  society  unripe  as  yet  for  the 
continuance  of  any  permanent  form,  even  of  violence.  He*  was  want¬ 
ing  in  the  conciliatory  arts,  which  win  submission  to  usurped  author¬ 
ity  by  masking  instead  of  parading  it,  and  found  himself  gradually 
superseded  m  power  by  those  of  his  party  who  had  the  superior  craft 
to  ally  themselves  with  the  popular  side.*  Reared  in  the  traditions  of 
a  ruling  caste,  his  haughty  spirit  could  not  brook  even  the  semblance 
of  subjection  ;  as  we  learn  from  the  arguments  with  which  he  habit 
ually  addressed  himself  to  the  prejudices  of  the  more  violent  and  fac 
tious  spirits  he  gathered  round  him.  “  These  men  appropriate  all 
the  honours,  while  we,  who  are  by  birth  gentlemen  and  grandees,  are 
reduced  to  live  like  strangers  in  our  native  city.  They  are  followed 
by  trains  of  armed  retainers,  they  have  on  their  side  the  false  popular 
leaders,  and  divide  amongst  them  the  public  treasure,  of  which  we, 
as  their  betters,  ought  to  be  masters.” 

The  last  cry  of. a  dominant  race,  whose  epoch  of  power  was  passing 
away,  could  not  have  found  clearer  or  more  emphatic  utterance.  The 
era  of  the  tyranny  of  force  in  which  Como  had  graduated  was  gone 
by,  while  that  of  the  tyranny  of  fraud  had  not  yet  begun,  and  the  law 
which  he  had  so  often  defied  crushed  him  in  the  end.  Baffled  and 
fugitive,  after  seeing  his  palace  carried  by  assault,  he  was  himself 
overtaken  and  slain  by  the  officers  of  the  Republic,  a  mile  outside  the 
city.  The  monks  of  San  Salvi  buried  him  near  the  spot  where  he 
fell,  and  Florence  was  all  the  more  tranquil  for  the  extinction  of  his 
restless  spirit. 

The  old  order  of  things  was  indeed  passing  away,  and  Corso 
Donati  was  its  last  representative.  The  balance  of  power  had  shift¬ 
ed,  and  the  democratic  element  was  rapidly  gaining  the  ascendant,  to 
become  in  its  turn  an  instrument  of  personal  aggrandisement.  It 
was  thus  used  by  a  man  who  had  all  Corso’s  ambition,  combined  with 
a  subtle  genius  far  more  dangerous  than  his  frank  insubordination, 
for  it  enabled  the  “  Father  of  his  country”  to  he  at  any  rate  the 
father  of  its  rulers.  Tyranny  in  the  future  must  have  the  lav/  as  its 
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accomplice — the  masses  as  its  associates  ;  and  princes,  taking  a  lesson 
from  their  own  flatterers,  must  learn  to  court  the  many  in  order  to 
oppress  ilie  few.  The  undisguised  class-tyranny  of  the  nobles  was 
gone  forever — their  position  as  a  ruling  caste  uudermined — and  they 
were  gradually  amalgamated  with  their  fellow  citizens,  among  whom 
they  thenceforward  lived  as  equals. 

Their  influence  as  an  element  of  the  race  was  more  abiding,  and  to 
it  Florence  owes  all  that  is  most  glorious  in  her  annals.  The  barbari¬ 
ans  crossed  the  Alps  not  only  to  destroy  but  to  renovate,  and  the  in¬ 
tellectual  revival  of  Italy  was  due  as  much  to  the  fresh  graft  of 
Northern  vigour  on  the  subtle  intelligence  of  the  Latin  race,  as  to 
the  resuscitated  traditions  of  classical  culture.  The  illustrious  Tus¬ 
cans,  who  have  made  their  little  country  the  choicest  shrine  of  genius 
in  Europe,  belonged  with  scarcely  an  exception  to  the  old  patrician 
race,  and  stamped  on  all  time  its  impress  of  energetic  vitality.  The 
turbulent  aristocracy,  whose  feuds  long  distracted  Florence,  gave  her 
also  the  pacific  heroes  whose  fame  is  her  best  inheritance  ;  and  the 
nanms  of  Dante  and  Boccaccio,  of  Cimabue,  Brunelleschi,  Alberti, 
Da  Vinci,  and  Buonarroti,*  of  Pulci,  Machiavelli,  and  Galielo,  show 
the  value  to  Italy  and  the  world  of  the  legacy  of  the  Lombards. 

E.  M.  ClkPvXE,  in  Dublin  Review. 


FIRST  AND  LAST. 

They  told  me  Love  would  only  bring  me  woe, 

His  words  all  false,  his  sweetest  smiles  all  feigning, 
His  promises  a  cheat  ;  but  I,  disdaining 
To  heed  a  prophecy  I  hated  so, 

Determined  for  myself  to  learn  and  know. 

Love  knocking  at  my  door,  I  let  him  in  : 

A  shining  angel  he.  who  entered  singing. 

I  gave  him  a  blithe  welcome,  proudly  bringing 
Choice  viands,  wines  the  rarest  and  the  best, 

And  spread  a  feast  before  my  glorious  guest. 

He  deigned  to  eat,  I  standing  humbly  by, 

And  vowed  a  hundred  vows,  and  swore  an  oath 
Never  to  leave  me  ;  and  I,  nothing  loth, 

Was  listening  to  his  words  with  great  delight, 

When  suddenly  he  spread  his  wings  for  flight. 


*  Buonarroti  is  probably  an  incorrect  translation  of  the  same  Teutonic  compound 
more  accurately  rendered  in  the  name  Buonconsiglio,  the  German  Rath  (counsel) 
being  confounded,  as  the  meaning  of  the  language  became  lost  with  ‘Rad  (wheel), 
and  accordingly  translated  ruoto. 
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“  Ah,  treacherous  !”  I  cried,  in  wild  dismay  ; 

Then  wept  in  silent  impotent  despair 
To  find  that  radiant  angel,  heavenly  fair, 

As  false  as  any  fiend  ;  and  threw  away 
The  fragments  of  my  banquet  on  that  day. 

One  knocked  again  who  said  his  name  was  Love, 

But  had  no  wings  ;  and,  though  his  voice  was  sweet. 
He  sang  no  songs.  Then  I  came  down  to  greet 
This  second  stranger,  moving  slow,  and  sore 
Misdoubting  if  he  owned  the  name  he  bore. 

He  read  my  doubt  in  my  foreboding  eyes, 

And  would  have  reassured  me  by  his  name. 
Straightway  I  fold  him  how  another  came 
And  said  his  name  was  Love,  and  vowed  to  stay, 

And  even  as  lie  spoke  had  flown  away. 

“  That  was  False  Love,”  he  said,  “  and  I  am  True  ; 
The  years  to  come  shall  prove  me.”  Then  his  face 
Beamed  suddenly  with  such  a  wondrous  grace 
As  the  false,  winged  angel  never  knew, 

And  made  him  shine  the  brighter  of  the  two. 

I  brought  no  wine,  I  made  no  dainty  feast 

For  this  true  Love.  My  bread  was  salt  with  tears. 
And  this  he  ate  ;  my  cup  was  bitter  too, 

Yet  he  drank  from  it,  and  asked  no  other  fare, 

Content  with  my  poor  portion  for  his  share. 

His  answering  eyes  met  mine  at  every  look  ; 

His  ready  hand  anticipated  need  ; 

His  willing  feet  my  servants  were  indeed  ; 

Till,  shaken  from  the  chill  reserve  of  doubt, 

In  grateful  words  I  told  my  gladness  out. 

No  wings  to  fly,  but  arms  to  clasp  me  round, 

To  raise  me  from  the  low  ground  where  I  lay, 

And  guide  my  faltering  steps  a  better  way. 

No  vows,  no  songs  ;  but  such  sweet  daily  speech 
As  no  mere  music  has  the  skill  to  reach.* 

What  can  I  do,  for  whom  so  much  is  done? 

It  seems  so  little  to  give  heart  and  brain, 

Whith  every  pulse  and  every  thought ;  in  vain 
I  count  my  treasures  over  one  by  one — 

I  find  all  worthless,  and  can  offer  none. 


A.  K 


ION. 


A  Greek  tragedy  rarely  stood  alone.  If  it  was  not  actually  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  trilogy,  it  was*  generally  one  of  a  group  of  closely  related 
plays  :  so  that  its  principal  characters  either  came  before  the  audience 
as  persons  already  known  to  them,  or  else  as  the  descendants  of  fa 
miliar  ancestors.  *  Eyen  the  scanty  remains  which  are  all  that  we 
possess  of  the  Hellenic  drama  abundantly  illustrates  this  ;  and  but  a 
small  number  of  its  surviving  treasures  are  wholly  disconnected  from 
the  rest.  “Ion,”  a  very  charming  play  by  Euripides,  is,  however, 
one  of  these.  No  character  in  it  revisits  us  in  any  extant  Greek 
drama  ;  nor  do  any  of  these  rehearse  the  eventful  stoi}  Oi  Eiech- 
theus,  the  father  of  its  heroine.  That  heroine,  Creusa,  is,  as  we  shall 
hope  to  show,  an  interesting  personage  on  her  own  account  ;  but,  as 
the  last  survivor  of  her  famous  house,  her  sorrows  must  have  doubly 
touched  an  Attic  audience,  who  had  assisted  with  awe  and  reverence 
at  many  representations  of  the  strange  fate  of  Erechtlieus  and  his 
children.  A  modern  writer  Ins  kindly  undertaken  to  supply  the  de¬ 
ficiency  for  us,  and  to  enable  us  to  behold  the  mother  of  Ion,  environ¬ 
ed  by  the  sacred  light  of  her  parents’  and  sister’s  self-sacrifice  ;  the 
author  of  “  Atlanta  in  Calydon  ”  has  written  us  an  “  Erechtheus.” 

It  is  a  play  which  may  claim  from  us  a  few  moment’s  attention  not 
only  on  account  of  its  story,  but  as  indicating  the  extent  and  depth  of 
the*  classical  revival  which  is  going  on  around  us.  The  Hellenic  aspi¬ 
rations  of  the  last  generation  were  amply  satisfied  by  Talfourd’s 
“  Ion.”  Now,  if  we  compare  that  beautiful  play  with  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne’s  “Erechtheus,”  we  shall  be  struck  by  many  points  of  differ¬ 
ence.  First,  as  to  the  language  :  Talfourd’s  tragedy  is  written  in 
pure  English  readily  intelligib  e  to  the  ordinary  reader  ;  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne’s  is  in  a  Greek- English,  which  it  requires  some  scholarship  to 
appreciate.  Then  as  to  the  personages  :  Talfourd’s  characters  are  the 
more  lifelike,  but  have  here  and  there  something  of  a  too  modern 
tone  ;  while  Swinburne’s  are  faultlessly  correct  in  attitude  and 
grouping,  bat  unreal  and  ghost-like.  And  as  to  the  structure  of  the 
"drama,  Talfourd  very  sensibly  deserts  the  Greek  for  the  English  stage 
tradition,  and  enacts  his  catastrophe  in  the  presence  of  his  spectators; 
while  both  the  first  and  second  catastrophe  of  the  “  Erechtheus  ”  are 
narrated,  strictly  according  to  precedent,  by  the  time-honoured  lips 
of  our  old  friend  the  Messenger.  There  are  no  lyric  passages  in 

Ion.  Eur.  Opera. 

Ion  :  A  Tragedy.  By  T  N.  Talfourd 

Erechtheus  By  A.  C.  Swinburne. 
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Talfonrd’s  “  Ion,”  and  no  cliorus  ;  whereas  these  are  by  far  the 
strongest  points  in  Mr.  Swinburne’s  play,  the  ringing  resonance  of 
whose  chorus  charms  the  ear,  even  when  it  fails  to  convey  verv  dis¬ 
tinct  notions  to  the  mind  ;  and  who  can  surely  defend  his  occasional 
practice  of  “  taking  care  of  the  sounds  and  letting  the  sen  e  take  care 
of  itself  ”  by  most  venerable  antique  examples.  Finally,  Talfourd’s 
“  Ion”  was  acted  before  and  applauded  by  an  ordinary  London  au¬ 
dience.  If  we  were  requested  to  collect  one  for  Swinburne’s  “  Erech- 
tlieus,”  we  should  have  our  fears  'lest,  however  carefully  culled  from 
masters  of  public  schools,  University  Dons,  and  devoted  partisans  of 
the  classic  revival,  our  chosen  band  of  spectators  might  disgrace  us 
and  themselves  by  yawns. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to  illustrate  our  meaning  by  a  quota¬ 
tion  or  two  from  each  play— the  rather  as  Talfourd’s  “  Ion  ”  is  at  pres¬ 
ent,  very  undeservedly,  out  of  print,  and  Swinburne’s  “  Erechtheus,” 
for  sufficient  cause,”  is  unlikely  to  be  perused  at  length  by  many  of 
our  readers. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  elder  play.  Judge  Talfourd  borrowed 
little  from  Euripides  but  the  name  and  me  first  idea  of  his  hero — a 
foundling  (although  of  roval  parentage)  nurtured  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  whose  priest,  Mendon,  discovered  the  infant  in  his  sacred 
grove.  Now  the  young  Ion’s  real  father  is  Adrastus,  tyrant  of  Argos, 
whose  unknown  son  is  selected  by  lot  to  kill  him,  in  order  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  the  gods,  who  are  wasting  Argos  with  a  plague,  and 
who  have  declared  by  an  oracle  that  Adrastus  and  his  line  must  per¬ 
ish.  The  discovery  of  Ion’s  real  parentage  comes  just  in  time  to 
save  him  from  incurring  the  guilt  of  parricide.  Another  hand  gives 
the  fatal  blow  to  Adrastus,  who  dies,  repenting  of  the  crimes  into 
which  he  was  driven  by  his  own  early  wrongs,  and  bidding  his  sou 
reia’n  better  than  he  lias  done  himself.  His  long'- warped  nature  is 
healed  by  the  reconciling  touch  of  Death,  and  his  affecting  converse 
with  his  new  found  son  begins  thus  : 


Ion. 

How  is  it  now  with  tliee c: 


Aduasttts. 

Well,  very  well 

Avensrlng  Fate  hath  spent  its  utmost  force 
Against  me  :  and  I  gaze  upon  my  son 
With  the  sweet  certainty  that  naught  can  part  us 
Till  all  is  quiet  here.  How  like  a  dream 
Seems  the  ^succession  of  my  regal  pomps 
Since  I  embraced  thy  helplessness.  To  me 
Tae  interval  hath  been  a  weary  one. 

How  hath  it  passed  with  thee  ? 

So  soon  as  his  sire  is  dead.  Ion  bethinks  hew  he  is  to  keep  his 
promise  to  him,  complicated  as  it  is  by  the  oath  which  he  took  to 


ION. 
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slay  Adrastus  and  his  son — i.  e .,  (as  he  now  finds)  himself.  De¬ 
spite  liis  love  for  Clematlie,  the  priest's  beautiful  daughter,  and  the 
attractive  prospect  of  a  beneficent  reign  with  her  for  the  partner  of 
its  joys,  he  resolves  to  give  up  the  life  which  he  has  promised,  and 
which  the  gods  have  claimed,  for  the  benefit  of  Argos.  The  finest 
and  most  pathetic  scene  in  the  play  is  that  in  which  Ion,  still  keeping 
his  fatal  secret,  hints  to  Clemantlie  that  the  crown  about  to  be  placed 
on  lib  brow  will  separate  them.  The  maiden  has  asked  whether  she 
ma}  not  sit  embroidering  bis  great  deeds,  cheered  in  lier  labours  by 
an  occasional  word  or  smile  from  him?  Many  as  may  be  his  royal 
cares,  yet  surely  love  may  be  suffered  to  brighten  them.* 


Ion. 

Not  for  me : 

My  pomp  must  be  most  lonesome,  far  removed 
From  that  sweet  fellowship  of  humankind 
The  slave  rejoices  in  :  my  solemn  robes 
Shall  wrap  me  as  a  panoply  of  ice, 

And  the  attendants  who  may  throng  around  me 
Shall  want  the  flatteries  which  may  basely  harm 
The  sceptral  thiug  the}'  circle."  Dark  and  cold 
Stretches  the  path  which,  when  I  wear  the  crown, 
I  needs  must  enter  ; — the  great  gods  forbid. 

That  thou  shouldst  follow  in  it  ’ 


Clemanthe. 

O  unkind  1 

And  shall  we  never  see  each  other  'i 


Ion  ( after  a  pause). 

Yes _ 

I  have  asked  that  dreadful  question  of  the  hills 
That  look  eternal ;  of  the  flowing  streams 
That  lucid  flow  for  ever  ;  of  the  stars, 

Amid  whose  Sells  of  azure  my  raised  spirit 
Hath  trod  in  glory  :  all  were  dumb  ;  but  now, 

While  I  thus  gaze  upon  thy  living  face, 

I  feel  the  love  that  kindles'  through  its  beauty 
•  Can  never  wholly  perish.  Wc  shall  meet 
Again,  Clemauthe. 

—  TalfounPs  “  Ion  <n 


So  hoping,  the  new  king  of  Argos  hastens  to  fulfil  the  promise  that 
he  made  to  his  unhappy  father.  He  dismisses  the  mercenary  soldiers 
who  upheld  the  tyranny  of  Adrastus  ;  and  binds  the  citizens  by  n 
solemn  oath  to  establish  an  equal  republic  in  Argos  sosoon  as  his  own 
life  shall  end.  Having  done  this,  he  turns  to  accomplish  his  oath  to 
the  gods,  makes  his  last  praver  for  his  country’s  welfare  before  the 


"  This  fine  package  contains  an  anachronism— if  that  matters  Its  speaker  thinks 
of  the  £rra\ e  and  the  worms.  A  Greek  would  have  been  looking  forw  ard  to  the 
funeral  pile  and  its  results,— 


“  A  handful  of  white  dust,  shut  in  an  urn  of  brass.'’ 
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altar,  and  then  stabs  himself  there.  His  last  moments  are  cheered 
by  joyful  news.  The  plague  ceases  ;  and  Ion  dies,  knowing  that  his 
sacrifice  has  been  accepted. 

No  special  training,  no  unusual  acquaintance  with  antiquity,  is  re¬ 
quired  in  order  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  a  poem  like  this.  We  can 
scarcely  say  the  same  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  very  clever  restoration  of 
the  lost  44  Erechtheus  ”  of  the  Greek  stage.  Its  reader  must  think  in 
Greek  while  listening  to  English,  and  even,  while  doing  so,  cannot 
feel  the  strife  between  the  son  of  the  eartli  and  the  son  of  the  sea  to 
he  a  reality  like  that  betwixt  44  The  Seven  against  Thebes”  and  its 
defenders  ;  or  the  death  of  the  maiden  Chthonia  (generously  as  she 
yields  her  life  for  her  country)  to  he  a  source  of  true  anguish  like  that 
of  Polyxena  or  of  Iphigenia.  Still  there  are  real  echoes  of  very  grand 
strains  in  the  specimen  which  we  are  about  to  represent  to  our 
readers.*  It  is  part  of  the  scene  in  which  the  daughter  of  Erechtheus 
o-oes  forth  to  the  altar,  where  she  is  to  give  her  life  for  Athens — the 
price  of  her  father’s  victory  over  the  Thracian  Eumolpus. 


Chthonia. 

People,  old  men  of  my  city,  lordly  wise  snd  boar  of  bead. 

I,  a  spouseless  bride,  and  crownless,  but  with  garlands  of  the  dead. 
Prom  tbe  fruitful  light  turn  silent  to  my  dark,  unchilded  bed. 

Day  to  day  makes  answe  %  first  to  last,  find  life  to  death  ;  but  I, 

Bora  for  death's  sake,  die  for  life’s  sake,  if  indeed  this  be  to  die, 

This  my  doom  that  seals  me  deathless  till  the  springs  or  time  run  dry. 


O  city,  O  glory  of  Athens,  0  crown  of  my  father’s  land,  farewell  L 

Chorus. 


For  welfare  is  given  her  of  thea 

Chtkonta. 


O  goddess,  be  good  to  thy  people,  that  in  them  dominion  and  freedom  may 
dwell. 


Chorus. 


Turn  from  ns  the  strength  of  the  sea. 

*  A  few  lines  in  the  adieux  of  Chthonia  and  her  mother  Praxfthea,  are  all  hot  a 
translation  from  the  farewell  of  Polyxena  and  Hecuba,  in  that  play  of  Euripides 
which  bears  the  last  of  these  two  names. 


Chthonia. 

On  earth 

I  see  now  but  the  shadow  of  mine  end, 
And  this  last  light  of  ah  for  me  in  heaven. 


Praxithta. 


Farewell  I  bid  thee  :  so  bid  thou  not  me. 
Lest  the  gods  hear  and  mock  us. 


iOX. 


OiO 


C'HTHONIA. 

Let  with  iherisiinheirS  bC  °nC  nam°  iu  llle  moath8  of  a11  nations  made  glad 

Chorus. 

For  the  cloud  is  blown  back  with  thj  breath. 

Chthonia. 

Wltare  now  don'e.51  ^  °f  101116  6163  1  8alute  thee*  0  ,and  where  daJ* 

Chorus. 

But  her  life  shall  be  born  of  thy  death. 


Chthgnta. 

I  lift  up  mine  eyes  from  the  skirts  of  the  shadow 
±*rom  tnc  oorder  of  death  to  the  limits  of  lic^ht  * 

O  streams  and  rivers  of  mountain  and  meadow’ 
that  hallow  the  last  of  my  sight. 

*  *  ^ 

O  crown  on  the  world’s  head  lyin^ 

Too  high  for  its  waters  to  drown,  ° 

Take  yet  this  one  word  of  me  dvino- 
O  city,  O  crown.  . 

Jhr°nfih  la^-'vind^d  sea-wind,  with  months  that  blow  slaughter 
Should  end  them  to  battle  against  thee  a^ain  ®  f 

-New-born  of  the  blood  of  a  maiden  thy  daughter 
T  he  rage  of  their  breath  shall  be  vaim  e  ’ 

Be  biest  and  beloved  as  I  love  thee  * 

Of  all  that  shall  draw  from  thee  breath  ; 

Be  thy  li  e  as  the  sun’s  is  above  thee  ; 

I  go  to  my  death. 

Should  this  sample  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  lyric  dialogue  excite  the 

wish  to  see  how  he  succeeds  in  the  yet  more  ambitious  effort  of  the 
liorus  we  are  ready  to  gratify  it  by  presenting  our  readers  with 

Pprt'wi th-  *lle  “ne>  €arl7  “i  in  tiie  play,  which  bewails  the  hard  fate 
of  Chthoma  s  eluer  sister  Onethvia,  torn  (like  Persephone  from  E-ma) 

from  the  flowery  bank  of  the  Ilisstis,  to  be  the  spouse  of  Boreas  ruler 
of  the  north  wind.  Its  roar  is  as  of  a  mighty  tempest  with  ominous 
hills^  between  each  wild  gust  of  wind,  and  before  the  final  cncli 
Readers  undesirous  of  such  fierce  music  have  a  ready  pretext"  for 

nf  vrPr‘P  1,1  t  lexr‘"  Eseilsez-moi,  monsieur  ;  je  n'enteuds'  pas  le  grec  ” 
of  Mohere’s  “  Heuriette,”  which  it  is  quite  open  to  theLto  emffi 

Chorus. 

1st  Strophe. 

Out  of  the  north  wind  grief  came  forth. 

And  the  shining  of  a  s  .vord  out  of  the  sea. 

Th»  m»cld  5  k®  fiFt-b  o'vn  ll!ast  blew  til  ■  prelude  of  this  last 
Ihe  blast  of  his  trumpet  upon  Fchodope. 


ION. 


Out  of  i Fie  north  skies  full  o  his  eMail, 

With  the  elamotHf  of  his  storms-  as  of  a  crowd 
At  the  wheels  cl  a  great  king,  crying  aloud, 

At  the  axle  of  a  strong  king’s  ear 
That  has  girded  on  t  e  gird!  of  war — 

With  hands  that  lightened  the  skies  in  sunder. 

And  feet  whose  fall  was  followed  cf  thunder, 

A  god.  a  gieai  god  strange  of 'name. 

With  ho  se-yoke  fleeter-hoofed  than  flame, 

To  the  r.o  n  tain-bed  of  a  id  a  idea c  anae, 

Oreithyia,  ihe  bride  mis-mated 
WofuBy  wed  in  a  snow-strewn  bed. 

With  a  bridegroom  that  kisses  the  bride's  mouth  dead  5 
Without  garland,  without  glory,  without  song. 

As  af.wi  i  j  night  on  the  tills  belated, 

Given  o\  er  for  a  spoil  unto  the  strong. 


1st  Antistrophe . 


2d  Strophe. 

With  a  leap  of  Ms  limbs  as  a  lion's,  a  erv  from  his  lips  as  cf  thunder. 

In  a  storm  of  amorous  godhead  filled  with  fire,  ^  . 

From  the  height  of  the  heaven  that  was  rent  with  the  roar  of  his  coming  11  sondes 
Sprang  the  strong  god  on  the  spoil  of  his  desire. 

And  the  pines  of  the  hills  were  as  green  reads  shattered, 

And  their  branches  as  butts  of  the  soft  pring  scattered. 

And  t.l  e  west  wind  and  east,  and  the  sound  of  the  south. 

Fell  dumb  at  the  blast  of  t he’ll orth  wind's  mouth. 

At  the  cry  of  his  coming  out  of  heaven. 

And  the  wild  beasts  quailed  in  the  rifts  and  hollows 
Where  hotrod,  norelaiion  of  huntsman,  follows  ; 

And  the  depths  cf  the  sea  were  aghast  and  whitened. 

And  the  crowns  of  their  waves  were  as  Same  that  lightened. 

And  the  heart  of  the  floods  thereof  was  riven. 


2d  Antistrophe. 

Bat  she  knew  not  him  coming  for  terror,  she  felt  not  he?  wrofcg  that  he  wrought 
her, 

When  her  locks  as  leaves  were  shed  before  his  breath  ; 

And  she  heard  not  for  terror  his  prayer,  though  the  cry  v;as  a  god’s  that  besought 
her. 

Blown  from  lips  that  strew  the  world-wide  sea  with  death. 

For  the  heart  was  molten  within  her  to  hear. 

And  he?  knees  beneath  her  were  loosened  for  fear. 

And  her  blood  fast  bound  as  a  frost-bound  water, 

And  the  soft  new  bloom  of  the  green  earth’s  daughter 
Wind-wasted  as  blossom  cf  a  tree  ; 

As  the  wild  god  rapt  her  from  earth’s  breast  lifted. 

On  the  strength  of  the  stream  of  his  dark  breath  drifted. 

From  the  bosom  of  earth  as  a  bride  from  the  mother. 

With  storm  for  bridesman  and  wreck  for  brother, 

As  a  cloud  that  he  sheds  upon  the  sea. 

— Swinburne's  “  Erchtheus”* 


*  English  readers  of  this  play  Will  learn  from  it  much  about  the  Greek  drama. 
They  will  learn  still  more  bv  patiently  reading  and  comparing  tbe  two  most  recent 
versions  of  the  “Agamemnon  ”  or  uEschvlns— those  of  Mr.  Browning  and  of  Lord 
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With  an  apology  for  tarrying  thus  long  among  modern  antiques, 
we  hasten  to  guide  the  steps  of  those  inclined  to  follow  us  to  the  ver¬ 
itable  frieze  of  ancient  sculpture,  for  which  we  began  by  claiming 

their  attention.  Not  that  our  survey  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  well-model- 

• 

led  group  is  lost  time  as  a  preparation  for  an  examination  of  the  “  Ion” 
of  Euripides.  Its  heroine,  Creusa,  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  the 
daughter  of  the  very  Erechtheus  who  gives  its  name  in  the  modern 
play.  The  thunderbolt  which  slew  him  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
just  after  he  had  smitten  down  E  nmol  pus,  leader  of  the  adverse  host, 
the  narration  of  which  forms  the  catastrophe  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s 
tragedy,  left  Creusa  the  orphan  heiress  of  his  kingdom,  in  place  of 
h  M*  elder  sisters — the  slain  Procris.  the  immolated  Chthonia,  and  the 
vanished  Oreithyia.  It  was  a  head  consecrated  by  all  these  sorrows 
that  an  Athenian  spectator  felt  prepared  to  revere  as  he  awaited  the 
entrance  o.i  the  scene  of  the  mother  of  the  eponyinqus  founder  of  his 
race  :  the  fate  of  the  Ereciitheid  princess  whom  Boreas  wooed  so 
roughly,  prepared  him  to  hear  that  Creusa,  too,  had  for  her  misfor¬ 
tune  attracted  the  admiring  gaze  of  a  god,  and  to  learn  that  from 
thenceforth  her  destiny,  whether  for  good  or  for  ill,  could  not  be  en- 
tirelv  as  the  destiny  of  other  women.  Our  hasty  glance  at  Mr;  Swin- 
burne’s  drama  has  therefore  been  a  rapid  passage  through  the  ante¬ 
chamber  which  leads  to  the  hall  that  contains  “the  Mother  and  the 
Son”  of  Euripides  ;  and  as  their  anxieties  and  sorrows  unfold  them¬ 
selves  to  us,  it  will  help  us  to  remember  that  this  tale  of  simple  do¬ 
mestic  interest  has  a  past  full  of  d  migo.ls  and  heroes  behind  it,  a 
vast  historic  future  before  it ;  and  that,  in  dramatising  the  fortunes 
of  Ion  and  Creusa,  Euripides  was  paying  a  compliment  at  once  to 
his  great  patron,  the  city  of  Athens,  and  to  the  widespread  Ionian 
race. 

The  scene  of  the  play  is  laid  in  front  of  Apollo’s  temple  at  Delphi. 
It  is  the  son  who  is  first,  introduced  to  us — one  of  the  most  charming 
pictures  ever  painted  of  early  youth.  The  boy  steps  forward,  with  a 
matin-greeting  to  Phoebus,  too  busy  himself  in  the  faithful  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  task  for  the  god’s  honour  ;  his  artless  lviics  letting  us 
into  the  secret  of  his  own  orphan  state — a  foundling  bv  the  temple- 
door,  who  lias  found,  from  the  pity  of  the  god,  a  mercy  denied  him 
by  his  human  parents.  Yet  there  is  something  noble  about  the  boy 
which  seems  to  promise  highly  concern  ng  liis  origin,  should  we  ever 


Carnarvon.  That  of  the  first  named  will  show  them  what  that  famous  tragedy 
is  like — in  the  same  way  that  an  u:  ly  dried  Ho  ver  c  m  show  a  naturalist  what  were 
some  of  the  distinctive  fea  ures  of  the  lovely  blossom  whi  h  it  once  was  :  but  in 
Lord  Carnarvon’s  translation  they  will  enjoy  many  of  the  fair  hues,  and  much  of 
the  perfume,  of  the  flower  itself.  In  other  words,  Mr  B  ownings  work  is  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  ‘'Agamemnon.”  very  cleverly  executed,  but  with  nil  the  beauty  left 
out:  Lord  Cany rv  n’s  a  faithful  and  scholarly  transcript  of  his  great  cri'diial, 
made  happily  v  it  a  due  regard  to  the  differing  genius  of  the  English  la  aguav1.  and 
to  that  princ  pie  of  compensation  without  attention  to  which  it  is  impo  Able  to 
produce  a  satisfactory  ve.sion  cf  a  poem. 
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discover  it ;  just  as  tlie  wise  answers  of  Joasli,  in  still  tenderer  years, 
in  the  “Athalie”  of  Racine,  suit  well  with  his  royal  descent,  and 
prepare  for  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

It  is  thus  that  Euripides  introduces  us  to  his  youthful  hero.  It  is 
early  morning  :  first  the  great  temple  of  Apollo  stands  calm  in  the 
clear  light  of  dawn,  while  the  peaks  of  Parnassus  above  it  flush  rose 
in  the  first  beams  of  the  sun  ;  then,  as  those  beams  fall  on  the  tem¬ 
ple-door,  there  stands  there  a  figure  with  a  quiver  on  his  shoulder, 
like  a  statue  of  the  youthful  Apollo  in  beauty,  whose  semi -childish 
features  accord  well  with  the  earlv  freshness  of  the  scene — whose 


words,  child-like  and  melodious,  find  the  following  lyrical  utterance, 
while  he  performs  the  various  tasks  which  they  indicate  : — 


Ion. 

Now,  his  four  coursers  and  gold  chariot  guiding, 
The  sun  down  to  earth  senes  his  light  ; 

From  his  tires  in  the  a  r  see  the  stars  flee  for  hiding 
To  dear,  holy  night  : 

See  the  trackless  peaks  of  Parnassus  upholding 
Day’s  great  disc  to  the  mortal  sight : 

See  mists  of  incense  the  temple-roof  folding, 
Steamed  from  censers  bright. 

The  Delphic  priestess  her  sacred  chair 
Has  taken,  in  song  to  Greeks  to  declare 
The  word  by  Apollo  sent. 

Now,  servants  of  Phoebus,  your  steps  be  bent 

Down  to  swift  Castalia’s  silver  wave  ; 

Thence  to  fetch  pure  dews  and  the  temple  lave, 

And  with  heed  speak  no  word  save  of  good  intent, 
To  men  who  the  god’s  responses  crave 

Mine  the  task,  as  from  childhood  it  still  has  been, 
The  porch  with  the  laurel  bough  to  sweep, 

And  hang  there  its  chaplets  of  g  ossv  green  ; 

To  sprinkle  with  water  the  hdy  floor  ; 

And  with  bow  and  arrows  good  watch  to  keep, 
Chasing  the  birds  from  the  temple-door, 

Lest  they  make  the  statues  unclean. 

Motherless,  fatherless,  thus  do  l 

Serve  this  fane,  my  nurse  from  mine  infancy. 

Strophe. 

Tender  branch  of  laurel  tree. 

Fairest  on  the  ground  that  grows, 

Come  and  sweep  that  temple’s  floor, 

Which  great  Phoebus’  splendour  shows  : 
Tree  in  beauty,  waving  free 
From  im  aortal  garden-bed, 

Where  the  holy  dews  are  shed, 

Fount  that  flowing  evermore 
Has  this  myrtle  ,s  tresses  fed, 
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In  my  hand  the  pavement  sweeping  ; 
While  I  with  the  swift-winged  sun 
Still  my  course  of  service  run. 

Daily  her  :  my  station  keeping, 

Paean,  hail  !  tail,  mightiest  1 
I  thy  name  adore  ; 

Leto’s  son  be  blest, 

Now  and  evermore. 

Antistrophe. 

This  I  count  of  labours  best, 

Phoebus,  here  to  wait  on  thee, 

Honouring  thy  prophetic  seat : 

Glorious  is  my  toil  to  me  ; 

Slave  to  the  immortals  blest, 

Not  o  meaner  mortals,  I 
Wearinto.5  in  work  defy, 

For  my  labour’s  praise  is  sweet, 

And  my  father,  Phoebus  high. 

I  his  praises  still  am  singing 
Who  has  fostered  me  from  birth  ; 

Ever  would  I  chant  his  worth 
Through  his  temple-courts  loud  ringing  ; 
Pcean,  hail  !  hail,  mightiest ! 

I  thy  name  adore  ; 

Leto’s  son  be  blest, 

Now  and  ever  more. 

Now  my  earliest  task  is  done, 

Rest  thee,  laurel  bough  : 

From  their  golden  vase  must  run 
Waters  now, 

Which  the  fount  of  Castaly 
Scatters  free  ; 

Bounteous  shed 
From  holy  bed. 

Ever  thus  to  Phoebus  may 
In  my  duteous  service  pa}7, 

Nor  cease  till  life  be  fled. 

Lo  !  the  birds,  their  nests  forsaking 
On  Parnassus’  height, 

Here  their  way  are  taking. 

Shun,  I  bid  you,  in  your  flight 
Lofty  cornice,  gold-decked  room. 

Zens’  own  herald,  thou  whose  claw 
To  weaker  birds  gives  law7, 

Thee  my  bow 
Can  lay  low  ; 

If  thou  heed’st  not,  fear  thy  doom. 

’Tis  a  swan  his  way  now  steering 
Towards  the  temple-door. 

Thy  red-glancing  foot  uprearing, 

Flee  my  shafts  before  ; 

Lest  thy  song  to  Phoebus’  lyre 
Save  thee  not  from  death,  retire, 

With  thy  white  wings  setk  the  Delian  wave, 
Lest,  my  charge  unheeding, 

Thou  thy  sweet  song  bleeding 
Raise  in  death,  with  uone  to  save. 
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Lo  !  wliat  other  birds  appear  ? 

Swallow  !  would?  t  tnou build  a  nest 
For  thy  callow  young  ones’  rest 
’Heath  the  cornice  ?  Ah  !  but  fear, 
Kor  my  bowstring  disobey. 

Where  Alpheus’  waters  play 
Haste  thy  progeny  to  rear, 

Or  within  cue  isthmian  dells ; 

Only  harm  not  Pncebus'  cells, 

Do  not  wrong  nis  statues  dear, — 
Much  i  shrink  to  hurt  you,  birds, 
Who  of  gods  the  fateful  words 
Bring  to  mortal  ear  ; 

But  his  Phcebus  that  I  serve. 

From  his  will  I  ne’er  must  swerve. 


In  strong  contrast  to  this  picture  of  life  in  its  spring-time,  is  seen 
advancing  a  stately  lady,  fair  stdl  in  her  matured  beauty  like  an  em¬ 
bodiment  of  late  summer  ;  but  with  marks  of  sorrow  on  her  lofty 
brow,  and  a  wistful  eye  that  seems  looking  into  distance  for  some¬ 
thing  which  it  cannot  hud.  ^  ^ 

It  Is  Creusa,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Erechtheus,  King  or  Atnens, 
newly  arrived  at  Delphi  with  her  husband  Xuthus.  Their  union  has 
now  lasted  many  years,  and  is  still  childless*.  They  have  come  to 
Delphi  to  consult  Apollo  as  to  whether  D.e  gods  will  yet  give  them 
an  heir.  Such  are  the  causes,  so  far  as  are  known  to  her  attendants, 
of  Cre usa’s  sad  looks.  They  trust  that  she  may  leave  the  shrine  with 
better  hopes  and  a  more  cheerful  countenance  ;  and  so  they  survey 
the  stately  columns  a  ad  fine  proportions  of  the  temp  e  witli  even  moie 
than  the  artistic  admiration  which  eyes  trained  amidst  ihe  aichiteAu- 
rul  magnificence  of  Athens  (antedated,  of  course, .  by  Euripides)  might 
be  expected  to  bestow.  Dividing  themselves  into  two  companies, 
they  sing  the  praises  of  the  fine  sculptures  which  adorn  it,  recognising 
amongst3 them,  with  especial  pleasure,  the  form  of  their  patron  god¬ 
dess,  Fallas  ;  and  receive  information  from  the  young  acolyte.  Ion, 
concerning  the  hidden  glories  ot  tne  inner  shrine,  wliich  it  is  lim  la-.»- 
f u  l  f oi- them  to  enter. 

But  meantime  it  is  far  otherwise  with  their  mistress.  She  turns 
pale  at  the  sight  of  Apollo’s  temple,  as  if  stung  by  some  agonising 
memory,  and  ;ta  ids  weeping  amid  the  smiling  faces  that  surround 
her.  Her  answer  to  the  boy,  who,  struck  by  the  grace  and  dignity  of 
the  unknown  lady,  ventures  to  ask  the  cause  of  her  tears,  points  to 
some  hidden  and  mysterious  source  or  them.  He  says  (after  ex¬ 
pressing  his  admiration  ior  the  form  which  guarantees  hoi  no  Aw 

birth) : 

Yet  this  amazes  me  ;  you  close  your  eyes,  _ 

And  wet  your  higft-bcm  cneek  with  streaming  tears, 

At  sight  of  Phoebus’  holy  oracle 

Oh,  woman  !  whence  this  anguish  in  thy  mind  ? 

When  all  men  else,  beholding  the  £ed.’s  cave, 
liejoice,  tninc  eye  alone  o’eriiows  with  tears. 
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Crtusa.  Stranger  !  thou  well  rnayst  wonder  that  I  weep. 

But  I,  soon  as  Apoilo’s  house  1  saw. 

\v  ent  measuring  o’er  in  mind  a  niemorv  old, 

Dwelling  at  home,  in  thought,  though* present  here. 

Alas,  for  woman’s  sorrows  1  for  the  rasa  deeds 
Of  gods  I  Ah,  whither  can  we  dee  ior  justice 
When  ’tis  oar  lords’  injustice  tnat  destroys  us  ? 

Jon.  \\  hat  strange  and  secret  thing  awakes  thy  wrath  ? 

Or.  Nothing  ;  my  boit  is  shot.  Hcnceforta  my  lips 
Are  silent  upon  this  ;  need  it  no  more. 


let  another  hint  of  her  secret  trouble  soon  escapes  her.  The  youth, 
who  seems  well  versed  in  the  fortunes  of  Athens,  asks  lief  many 
things  concerning  them,  after  she  has  disclosed  her  name  to  him. 
The  lady  answers  willingly,  till  at  one  question,  seemingly  of  ali  the 
least  important,  she  starts  as  if  a  serpent  bit  her. 


Ion. 

Cr. 

Ion. 

Cr. 

Ton. 

Or. 


Is  there  not  there  a  district  Macrae  named  ? 

V»  h  as&est  thou  that  ?  what  memory  stirrest  thou  ? 
Bj  Pytaias  Honoured  in  his  radiant  light  V 
Disiionouring  honoured.  Would  I  ne’er  had  seen  it  1 
\Y  hat  ?  Hatest  thou  tae  place  our  god  loves  best  ? 
Nay  ;  but  I  know  of  shame  witaia  those  caves. 


There  is  also  an  artfully -veiled  equivocation  in  Creusa’s  reply  to  Ion’s 
subsequent  inquiry,  when,  discoursing  about  her  present  errand  to 
Deiplii,  lie  says,  “  lliou  hast  then  never  been  a  mother, ”  and  she  an¬ 
swers,  “  Phoebus  knows  that  I  am  childless.'*’  So,  too,  it  is  rather 
the  eje  of  a  woman  who  had  known  a  mother’s  feelings  by  experi¬ 
ence,  if  but  the  experience  of  one  short  hour,  than  that  of  one  to 
whom  those  feelings  were  a  matter  of  conjecture  only,  which  Creusa 
fixes  on  the  beautiful  boy  before  her  when  she  asks  him  his  name 
that  she  may  call  the  mother  of  so  fair  a  son  blessed.  “I  bear  no 
name  sa\e  the  gods,  ••  replies  the  youth.  “  I  know  not  my  father 
nor  yet  who  bore  me  ;  never  did  I  suck  the  breast  ;  the  priestess  of 
Phoebus,  my  adopted  mother,  reared  me  ;  the  god  has  fed  and  clothed 
me  from  my  earliest  infancy,  and  I  have  no  marks  bv  which  to  dis¬ 
cover  my  unknown  parents.”  “  Sorrowful  myself,  ‘i  find  sorrows 
elsewhere,  says  Creusa  ;  “tliine  unknown  mother  is  indeed  misera- 
b.e.  And  what  she  has  endured  another  woman  has  likewise  suffered 
—one  known  to  me,  and  tor  whose  sake  I  have  preceded  my  husband 
to  the  oracle,  to  put  there  a  question  in  private  on  her  account.”  And 
then  though  not  to  her  young  listener,  yet  to  the  discerning  specta¬ 
tor,  Creusa  discloses  the  secret  of  her  sadness  and  her  half-hidden 
indignation  against  the  god.  This  hapless  friend  of  hers  who 
wedded  forcibly  by  Phoebus,  bore  him  a  son  in  secret,  exposed  the 
child  and,  finding  it  not  wli  n  she  returned  to  seek  it,  feared  it  had 
been  devoured  by  wild  animals,  is  of  course  herself.  The  lost  child 


*  Ion  is  a  namo  given  to  him  in  the  course  of  the  nlav 

commencement.  *  **  j’ 


lie  is  nameless  at  its 
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would  now  be  about  of  Ion’s  age  ;  and  she  wishes  to  learn  from  the 
god  whether  he  is  still  alive.  “Alas!”  says  Ion,  “this  case  seems 
like  my  own.”  But  he  dares  not  do  Creusa’s  bidding,  and  insult  the 
god  in  his  own  house  by  an  inquiry  concerning  a  misdeed  of  his  own. 
At  this  refusal,  reasonable  as  it  is,  the  lady’s  wrath  arise ,  ;  not,  how¬ 
ever,  against  the  young  doorkeeper  of  the  temple,  but  against  the 
god,  “unjust  now  as  heretofore,  who  neither  protected  his  own  son 
then,  nor  yet  will  now  let  the  hapless  mother  know  where  to  find 
him  alive,  or  where  to  raise  a  tomb  to  him  dead.”  Her  words  pain¬ 
fully  affect  her  young  listener.  By  herself  they  are  soon  forgotten  in 
the  joy  caused  by  her  husband’s  approach  with  a  good  report  of  his 
own  preliminary  inquiry  at  the  cave  of  Trophonius.  He  has  heard 
these  glad  tidings  there — that  lie  and  his  wife  will  not  return  child¬ 
less  as  they  came  ;  so  he  goes  in  with  good  heart  to  consult  the  great 
orade  itself,  bidding  Creusa  offer  prayers  meantime  for  a  favourable 
result  at  all  the  various  altars.  But  Ion,  who  remains  behind,  has 
overheard  Creusa  mutter  as  she  left  him  that  now  perclia  ce  the  god 
may  make  up  for  his  former  offences  ;  though  not  even  then  (accept 
as  she  must  a  god’s  atonement)  could  she  wholly  feel  his  friend.  And 
this  smothered  indignation  cannot  seem  unjust  to  him  after  what  she 
has  narrated.  His  faith  in  the  perfect  goodness  of  his  honoured  mas¬ 
ter  has  been  rudely  shaken.  And  as  lie  turns  once  more  to  ply  his 
task  with  the  golden  pitcher,  he  cannot  refrain  from  apostrophising 
the  god,  with  more  sincerity  than  reverence,  thus  :  - 

Yet  let  me  bid  thee,  Phoebus,  wed  no  more 

Virgins  by  force,  betray  them,  and  neglect 
Their  babes  cast  out  in  secrecy  to  die. 

Do  not ;  but,  being  mighty,  follow  virtue, 

For  when  men  sin,  they  are  the  gods  who  punish. 

How  can  it  stand  with  justice  then,  for  you, 

Our  lawgivers,  yourselves  to  be  lawbreakers  ? 

Creusa  s  maidens  now  occupy  the  scene,  to  aid  their  mistress  with 
their  prayers.  Their  choric  song  begins  with  a  supplication  to  the 
two  virgin  goddesses,  Athene  and  Artemis,  to  procure  her  a  favoura¬ 
ble  response,  and  to  bless  the  race  of  Ereclitheus  with  children.  And 
then,  in  language  which  reminds  us  of  that  of  a  well-known  psalm, 
they  thus  declare  their  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  blessing  which 
they  implore  for  her  : 

Stay  of  vast  prosperity 
None  is  found  so  firm  to  rest 
As  a  house  by  children  blest ; 

When,  a  light  to  father  s  eye, 

Strong  young  sons  his  old  hail  crown. 

Fit  his  riches  to  receive, 

Fit  ancestral,  wealth  to  give 
To  their  children's  children  down  ; 

In  the  evil  day  a  ward, 

In  the  gladsome  mom  a  joy, 
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They  when  foes  the  land  destroy 
Stand  its  ever-watchful  guard. 

Better  far  than  royal  treasure 
In  the  secret  chamber  piled 
Is  the  wealth  of  one  dear  child  ; 

Where  can  childless  age  find  pleasure  ? 


Proportionate  to  tlie  strength  of  tlieir  desire  to  see  their  mistress 
made  a  joyful  mother  is  the  dismay  of  these  faithful  handmaids  when 
Xuthus  issues  forth  from  Apollo’s  temple  with  a  cheerful  counte¬ 
nance,  and  salutes  the  young  Ion,  who  meets  him  on  its  threshold,  as 
his  son,  saying  that  the  oracle  has  declared  that  the  first  person  he 
should  meet  as  he  went  out  would  stand  to  him  in  that  relation.  For 
his  joy  must,  as  they  think,  prove  Creusa’s  sorrow.  A  step-son,  born 
to  her  husband  years  before  his  marriage  with  her,  is  a  sorry  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  child  which  they  had  trusted  that  the  gods  were  about  to 
bestow  on  both.  Nor  does  the  young  Ion  view  the  new  prospect 
opened  to  him  with  unmixed  satisfaction.  At  first  he  is  incredulous, 
and  thinks  that  Xuthus  has  lost  his  wits.  Afterwards,  when  assured 
of  the  tenor  of  the  oracle,  his  first  inquiries  are,  by  a  beautiful  in¬ 
stinct,  for  the  unknown  mother,  about  whom  Xuthus  can  tell  him 
nothing  ;  and  he  cries  : 


O  mother  !  shall  I  ever  see  thee  too  ? 

Now,  whosoe’er  thou  art,  more  than  of  old 
I  long  to  gaze  on  thee  ;  but  thou  perchance 
Art  dead,  and  never  shall  mine  eyes  beliold  thee  1 


Nor  does  he  like  the  idea  of  going  to  live  at  Athens,  to  be  despised 
there  for  his  doubtful  hirtli,  and  looked  upon  as  an  alien  intruder  by 
the  citizens  ;  and  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  standing  grievance  to  their 
childless  princess — a  step-son  whom  she  might  come  both  to  fear  and 
hate.  Rather  than  expose  himself  to  the  annoyance  and  the  risk 
which  he  foresees,  he  asks  his  new-found  father  to  let  him  remain  at 
Delphi.  To  this  Xuthus  replies  by  declaring  his  own  equal  fear  of 
grieving  a  wife  whom  he  loves  and  honours  by  flaunting  before  her  a 
happiness  in  which  she  has  no  share.  Rather  will  he  take  Ion  home 


with  him  as  a  stranger  friend,  in  the  hope  that  Creusa  herself  may 
learn  to  love  him,  and  be  won  in  course  of  years  to  adopt  him  as  her 
heir.  Meantime,  he  carries  him  off  with  him  to  a  feast,  in  which  he 
means  to  celebrate  his  birth  as  well  as  his  recovery,  enjoining  silence 
under  severe  penalties  on  his  wife’s  attendants.  But  their  wrath  at 
seeing  him  happy  while  such  misfortune  is  bef  lling  their  lady,  and 
the  strong  suspicion  of  collusion,  and  of  an  oracle  unfairly  obtained 
to  suit  his  own  purpose,  which  their  lyric  song  expresses  after  his 
departure,  give  small  hope  of  their  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of 
Xuthus. 


Ere  long  Creusa  is  seen  returning  from  her  visits  to  the  altars.  She 
is  not  alone.  An  aged  slave,  the  guardian  of  her  father's  infancy  and 
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of  lier  own,  has  joined  her.  Him  she  bids  share  the  joy  which  she 
hopes  the  oracle  has  in  store  for  her  ;  or,  if  misfortune  after  all  awaits 
her,  it  is,  she  says,  sweet  at  so  sad  a  moment  to  look  into  the  eve  of  a 
friend— much  more  of  an  adopted  father,  as  the  old  man  is  to  her. 
Her  hopeful  glance  is  quenched  as  it  falls  on  the  sad  and  anxious 
countenances  of  her  maid  ms.  Their  doleful  exclamations  prepare 
her  for  the  worst ;  and,  though  they  protest  that  it  is  dangerous  for 
them  to  speak,  yet  the  “  faithful  handmaids  of  her  loom  and  shuttle  ” 
fas  she  calls  them)  cannot  find  it  in  their  li  arts  to  keep  back  the  fatal 
knowledge  which  their  mistress  imperatively  requires  from  them. 
Out  it  comes,  with  a  wild  burst  of  grief  from  tlieir  leader,  who  pro¬ 
fesses  herself  ready,  rather  than  deceive  her  lady,  to  die  a  double 
death.  “  Never,  my  mistress,”  she  exclaims,  “  shalt  thou  take  a  babe 
of  thine  own  in  thine  arms,  or  press  it  to  thy  breast.”  Overcome  by 
this  sudden  downfall  of  her  high  hopes,  Creusa  cries  out  for  death. 
Then  comes  the  second,  and  yet  more  staggering,  blow — the  tale  of 
the  blessing  denied  to  herself  being  granted  to  her  husband ;  of  his 
being  proclaimed  the  father  of  the  youth  who  had  so  powerfully  at¬ 
tracted  Creusa’s  attention  on  her  first  arrival  at  Delphi  ;  and  the  news 
that  they  are  even  now  celebrating  by  a  feast  of  joy  in  which  she  lias 
neither  part  nor  lot.  Her  old  tutor  cries  out  that  she  is  betrayed  ; 
that  her  husband,  ungrateful  for  the  honour  which  their  union  has 
bestowed  on  him,  has  beguiled  lier  to  Delphi,  and  laid  an  artful  plot 
in  order  to  introduce  into  her  house  the  son  of  some  strange  woman, 
who,  nameless  though  he  be,  will  quickly  make  himself  master  there. 
Nay  !  he,  together  with  Creusa  s  faithless  spouse,  will  plot  her  death. 
Had  she  not  better  be  beforehand  with  them,  and  slay  them  sooner 
than  let  them  slay  her?  Before  these  terrible  suggestions,  pressed 
alike  hv  her  early  and  her  later  sorrow,  the  poo -  lady’s  mind  seems 
on  the  point  of  giving  way.  She  hursts  into  wild  invectives  against 
the  god,  whose  original  offence  against  her,  so  long  concealed,  is  now 
beinp*  forced  on  to  her  lips  hv  the  pressure  of  this  new  injury.  The 


maid  fitly  calls  a  storehouse  of  woes,  which  no  eye  can  look  on  tear¬ 
less.  It' is  thus  that  see  boldly  makes  her  complaint  against  great 
Apollo  himself,  at  his  own  temple-door  : 


Creusa , 

Ok  heart !  my  lips  how  can  I  seal  1 
Yet  how  my  nuptials  hid  reveal  ? 

How  fling  away  the  bonds  of  shame  f 
What  hindrance  in  my  path  is  left  ? 

What  yet  from  me  can  duty  claim  ? 

Has  not  my  husband’s  h  nd^betrayed  me  ? 
O  home,  of  child  am  I  bereft  ; 

Tuose  hopes  are  fled  that  silent  made  me  ; 
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'Wlille  I  to  grasp  tb  m  tried, 

IConte  it  to  hide 

My  marriage,  -rny  sad  childbirth  to  conceal. 

But  new,  by  Jove's  s  ar-spanelgd  seat  I  swear. 

And  by  the  goddess  of  our  rock’s  high  crest, 

By  Lake  TrftoP.is  holy  shore, 
l  will  no  more 

Those  nuptials  cloak,  but  f  ee  my  breast 
From  weight  of  secret  hard  to  bear. 

Mine  eyes 'are  running:  <lovvn  with  tears, 

Ill  counsel  my  grieved  spirit  fears 
Of  men  and  gods,  whom  I  will  prove 
Traitors  to  love, 

Thankless  for  all  my  goodness  in  past  years. 

Sounder  of  the  seven  voiced  strings, 

Making  rustic  folds  around 
Hymns  the  Muses  love  resound, 

Breathing  life  from  lifeless  thing,—* 

Leto's  son’  before  this  light 
I  my  charge  against  thee  bring. 

Thou,  thy  hair  all  golden -gleaming, 

Cam'st  on  me,  whilst  gathering 
Crocus  flow ’rets  (gold  too  gleaming),, 

I  wove  from  them  ga  lands  bright."” 

Woe  is  me  i  my  child  lias  perished. 

Snatched  by  ravening  birds  away, 

Mine  and  thine  :  by  both  unche  risked* 

Wretched  ;  yet  thou  singost  gay 
To  the  lyre  thy  pagan  lav, 

Hear  then,  Leto's  son  divine, 

Utterer  of  the  oracle 

Where  the  golden  tripods  shine 

At  earth’s  centre  round  thy  cell,— 

*Hear  in  turn  these  words  of  mine  i 
Oh  !  bad  immortal  spouse  ! 

Thou,  having  earned  of  old  no  grace 
Of  him  my  husband  now,  dost  place 
A  stranger’s  child  within  my  hous  ; 

Whereas  thy  son  and  mine  perished  unknown  > 

By  fierce  birds  torn , 

And  stripped  forlorn 

Of  swaddling-bands  by  me  about  him  thrown, 

Thou  hast  shamed  Delos’  laurel -grove. 

And  that  high  palm  with  fair  leaves  crested, 

Propped  against  which  once  Leto  rested, 

That  day  she  bore  thee  unto  Jove. 

» 

The  old  tutor  stands  aghast :  he  demands  explanations.  Creusa  re¬ 
minds  him  of  the  cave  of  Mac  no  in  the  Cecropi  m  rock.  “There/* 
she  says,  “sorely  against  my  will,  I  contracted  my  unhappy  marriage 
with  Phcebus.  There,  all  alone,  I  bore  him  a  son  ;  and  there  I  left 
him  abandoned  to  the  beasts  and  birds.” 

Tutor.  Died  be  ?  Did  bad  Apollo  give  no  aid  ? 

Creusa.  No  aid  :  my  child  was  reared  in  Hades*  house. 

••  •*#*••••• 

Tu.  Did  none  but  tho  \  kno  v  of  thy  child’a  er.paaare  ? 

Cr.  Two  others  only  :  Grief  and  Secrecy. 
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Tv.  How  conldst  thou  "bear  to  leave  it  in  that  cave  ? 
Or.  Ah  !  how  indeed  ?  with  piteous  words  of  wailing. 
Til.  Woe  for  thy  fatal  rashness  !  yet  I  blame 
The  god  still  more. 

Or.  Ah  !  if  tbot?  conldst  have  seen 

How  the  babe  stretched  his  little  aru.s  to  me. 


Tu.  But  with  what  hope  didst  thou  cast  out  thy  child  ? 
Cr.  The  god  I  trusted  his  own  son  o  save. 

Alas  !  what  tempest  shatter  thy  great  house  ! 

Why  veil  thy  head,  old  mau,  andltake  to  weeping  ? 
Because  I  see  thy  misery  and  thy  father’s. 

Ail  mortal  things  are  such  ;  nought  stays  the  same. 


Tu. 

Cr. 

Tu. 

Cr. 


But  tliis  sorrowful  tenderness  soon  gives  place  to  a  fiercer  mood. 
The  old  man  bids  his  beloved  princess  revenge  the  wrongs  that  she 
has  suffered,  and  suggests  to  her  wild  schemes  of  retaliation.  "  Burn 
the  god's  temple.”  “I  dare  not,”  says  Creusa.  “Try  something 
more  practicable  then  ;  slay  thy  husband.”  “  The  memory  of  our 
wedded  days,  happy  till  now,  restrains  me,”  is  her  reply.  ‘“If  not 
that,  then  kill  this  son,  thv  new-found  foe.”' 

Unhappily  this  last  piece  of  advice  finds  favour.  Creusa  and  her 
foolish  old  friend  have  worked  themselves  up  to  the  belief  that  she 
must  either  slay  or  be  slain  ;  and  therefore  they  do  not  scruple  to  plot 
the  luckless  Ion’s  death  at  the  very  banquet  where  his  poor  father  is 
now  feasting  him.  A  d  adly  poison,  the  Gorgon's  blood,  given  by 
Pallas  to  Creusa’s  grandsire,  is  to  be  dropped  into  his  wine-cup  by  the 
tutor’s  own  hand,  who  undertakes  his  wicked  errand  with  a  calm  con¬ 
fidence  in  its  righteous  nature  which  nerves  his  aged  frame  to  youth¬ 
ful  deeds.  To  his  mind  the  strict  rules  of  piety  are  for  peaceful  and 
prosperous  times  :  when  at  war  with  foes,  law  must  needs  be  set 
aside. 

But  while  Creusa,  in  her  wild  passion,  sees  the  old  man  grasp  the 
deadly  phial  and  depart  without  misgiving,  the  audience  tremble. 
To  them  the  horrible  nature  of  the  imminent  catastrophe  is  but  too 
apparent  :  the  death  of.  a  son  by  the  contrivance  of  his  own  mother.* 
For  that  Ion  is  in  truth  Creusa’s  lost  child  is  to  them  an  open  secret. 
The  horror  of  the  dark  thundercloud  thus  so  suddenly  drawn  over  the 
clear  blue  sky  under  which  the  drama  opened,  is  deepened  by  the  first 
strains  of  the  choric  ode,  sung  by  Creusa’s  maidens  when  she  has  her¬ 
self  withdrawn.  It  is  dreadful  to  hear  their  prayer  to  Persephone, 
the  great  goddess  adored  at  Eleusis,  for  a  blessing  on  the  poisoned 
howl;,  little  dreaming  that  it  is  the  latest  descendant  of  that  very 
Ereclitlieid  house,  for  whose  honour  they  are  so  j  alous,  that  those 
fatal  draps  are  meant  to  destroy — that  the  torch  which  they  fear  to 
see  borne  in  the  Eieusinian  festival  by  an  alien  hand,  will  (if  this  plan 
of  theirs  succeeds)  be  quenched  in  the  royal  line  forever.  It  is  thus 
they  sing  : — - 


A  similar  risk  gave  its  interest  to  the  lost  IMerope — restored  by  Matthew  Arnold. 
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Chorus. 

1st  Strophe. 

Daughter  of  Demeter,  thou  whose  reign 
Stretches  over  the  night-haunting  powers. 

Speed  the  deadly  draught  in  daylight  hours  ; 

Draught  my  honoured  lady  sends. 

Wherein  wine  with  Gorgon  blood-drop  blends, 
Grasp  unhallowed  to  restrain  ^ 

Laid  on  her  great  house  by  worthless  hand. 

Oh,  may  never  Athens’  king 

From  some  newer  lineage  spring  3 

Be  her  ruler  still  of  the  Frechtheid  hand. 

Antistrophe .) 

Should  this  death-stroke  fail,  my  lady  see 
All  her  toil  made  vain  and  bold  design, 

Quenched  her  hopes,  she  for  her  neck  will  twine 
Noose,  or  death  by  sword-stroke  bring ; 

So,  by  sufferings  sufferings  finishing. 

She  to  other  life  will  fiee. 

Never  could  she  bear,  that  high-born  dame, 
Strangers  ruling  to  descry 
In  her  house,  while  yet  her  eye 
Living  can  drink  in  the  sun’s  bright  shining  name. 


Strophe. 

I  must  blush  in  Bacchus1  sight, 

Bacchus  wThom  sweet  son< 

Should  his  eye,  that  sleep! 

Spy  by  Fountain  of  Fair  Dances 
Such  a  king,  that  sixth  great  night. 

Where  the  toreh-lifc  troop  advances  5 
When  the  star-eyed  aether  bright 
Dances  moved  by  imvard  gladness. 

And  the  moon  her  stately  measure 
Treads,  and  beams  put  tranquil  pleasure  j 
When,  where  rivers  whirl  in  madness. 

And  within  the  sea's  blue  waters. 

Dance  to  Nereus’  fifty  daughters, 

Honouring  the  Maid  gold-crowned 
And  her  mother  far  renowned — 

Where,  a  king  by  Phoebus  made, 

Hopes  this  alien  to  reap  treasure 
In  safe  store  for  others  laid. 

Happily,  however,  the  prayer  of  these  injudicious  supplicants  is 
answered  according  to  the  final  purpose  in  view  of  which  it  is  made  , 
and  not  according  to  the  means  which  they  themselves  choose  for  the 
fulfilment  of  that  purpose.  Creusa  does  not  succeed  in  compassing 
her  unknown  son  s  death  :  nevertheless,  her  failure  at  first  st  ems  only 
about  to  replace  one  horror  by  another,  and  to  substitute,  for  the  pre¬ 
vented  crime  Creusa’s  death  at  her  own  son  s  hand.  For  presently  an 
affrighted  servant  rushes  in  to  warn  his  mistress  that  her  attempt  has 
beenWiscovered,  and  that  she  has  been  condemned  tp  be  stpned  ty 


s  delwht, 
ess  glances, 


rox 


dea ill.  bitch  is  the  sentence  of  tlie  Delphic  elders  on  the  stranger 
who  lias  tried  to  take  the  life  of  one  of  Apollo’s  servants.  The  nar¬ 
ration  is  long  and  ornate,  considering  the  critical  moment  at  which  ic 
is  spoken  ;  but  such  was  the  traditional  practice  of  the  (ireek  stage. 

o  the  handmaids  are  supposed  to  suspend  their  anxieties  sufficiently 
to  hear  a  somewhat  prolix  account  of  the  sumptuous  banquet  spread  bv 
A utli us  for  the  whole  city  ;  under  fair  hangings  on  which  were  por¬ 
trayed  all  manner  of  astronomical  shapes— Pleiads  and  Hvades,  and 
Orion  with  his  sword,  black-robed  Sight,  the  bright  chariot' of  the 
bun,  and  Dawn  in  swift  pursuit  of  tlie  stars.  Most  thrilling  how- 
f\cf’  peonies  the  tale,  when  Ion  unsuspiciously  raises  the  fatal  gob¬ 
let  to  his  lips.  But  the  god  protects  his  own,  and  the  cup  falls  un¬ 
vested  a„  a  chance  word  of  evil  omen.  Its  contents  are  poured  out  on 
the  floor  as  a  libation  ;  and  the  discovery  of  their  real  nature  follows 
on  this  wise.  Just  then  flew  in  a  number  of  feathered  revellers,  the 
cloves  that  dwell  fearless  in_  Apollo’s  house  ;  and  one  of  liese  tasted 
the  liquid  which  had  filled  Ion’s  goblet,  and  shrieked  and  died  The 
oid  tutor  was  seised,  charged  with  poisoning  it,  and  implicated  his 
mistress  by  his  confession.  The  youth  demanded  justice  against  her  ; 
and  having  ootamed  ner  condemnation  and  her  sentence,  is  now  on 
his  way  to  see  it  executed.  The  Chorus  loudly  bewail  Creusa’s  perii  • 
and  see,  all  too  late,  how  wrongly  she  has  acted,  and  how  just  will 
be  the  retribution  which  seems  likely  to  overtake  them  all  Her  ex¬ 
ecutioners  advance  ;  they  consist  of  the  whole  multitude  of  the  citv 
aL  eager  to  punish  h  r  sacrilege.  And  from  their  cruel  onslaught 
there  is  one  refuge,  and  one  only,  open  to  her,  the  last  she  would  her¬ 
self  have  chosen— the  altar  of  the  god  whom  she  so  lately  defied.  At 
rr&t,  moreover  it  does  not  seem  as  if  even  this  asylum  would  protect 
lei  long.  Flushed  wdtn  righteous  indignation,  the  young  Ion  strides 
up  to  where  his  murderess  (in  intention)  cowers,  and,  with  all  the  pit¬ 
iless  logic  of  youth,  denies  the  criminal’s  right  to  the  shelter  of  tide 
innocent.  Strange  and  pathetic  is  the  scene  to  the  audience,  wdio 
know  how  these  bitter  foes  are  in  truth  related  to  each  other.  They 
tremble  w  hen  youth  in  its  innocent  ignorance  prepares  to  deal  -such 
hard  measure  on  the  sin  that  is  so  apparent,  while  its  root  of  bitter- 
est  sorrow  is  so  deeply  concealed  ;  they  shudder  when,  with  mafri- 
cidal  hand  uplifted,  the  pious  Ion  prepares  to  lay  Creusa’s  In  ad,  still 

beautiful  with  its  golden  tresses,  low'  beneath  the  Parnassian  stones _ 

which,  he  says  m  ghastly  mockery,  are  to  comb  them  out.  A  thrill 
of  horror  runs  through  them  when,  on  Ion’s  asking  her  whether  she 
means  to  pollute  tlie  holy  altar  by  dying  beside  it,  Creusa  replies, 

xes,  since  so  shall  I  grieve  one  wdio  has  grieved  me  ;  ”  for  in  those 
low  accents  they  overhear  alike  her  undying  sense  of  the  wrong  she 
ias  suffered,  and  her  last,  appeal  to  the  great  deity,  wdiose  presence 
They  divine  m  the  background;  whose  interposition  at  this  most  criti¬ 
cal  moment  they  urgently  desire. 

Xoi  is  that  interposition  long  delayed.  It  comes  in  the  form  &  that 


aged  Pythian  priestess,  who  of  old  picked  up 
temple-door  and  cared  for  him  like  a  mother  ; 
a  moment  forgets  his  wrath,  with  a 


the  deserted  child  at  the 
to  greet  whom  Ion  for 


Hail,  O  dear  mother  !  though  thou  didst  not  bear  me. 


Whether  the  worthy  old  woman’s  entreaty  to  him  to  forgive  his  foe, 
and  enter  Athens  pure  from  her  blood,  would  have  prevailed  with 
him  finally  is  uncertain  :  at  any  rate  she  creates  a  momentary  divi¬ 
sion  in  Ore usa’s  favour  by  presenting  Ion  with  the  swaddling-clothes 
in  which  she  found  him  wrapped,  and  the  open  chest  in  which  he  was 

laid _ tokens  which  she  never  showed  him  while  he  was  in  Apollo’s 

service  ;  but  which,  now  that  the  god  has  resigned  him  to  a  mortal, 
she  thinks  it  right  to  give  him,  that  by  their  means  he  may  seek  out 
his  unknown  mother. 

The  hoy  unfolds  the  rich  robes  with  dread,  lest  they  should  revai 
to  him  some  unwelcome  secret,  yet  with  a  heart  melting  towards  the 
hand  which  wrapped  them  round  him  ;  and  with  a  soft  pity  for  his 
own  infant  self,  left  with  (as  he  feels  sure)  sore  unwillingness,  unpro¬ 
tected  in  its  helpless  state — 

For  I,  when  in  my  mother’s  kind  arms  fondled, 

I  should  have  had  a  hapny,  gladsome  life, 

Was  snatched  away  from  that  dear  mother’s  care. 

And  she  who  bare  me,  to  was  wretched  ;  felt 
A  like  woe,  losing  all  her  chilk  s  caresses. 

But  another  eye  than  Ion’s  is  scanning  his  birth-tokens  even  more 
eagerly  than  his  ;  nor  is  the  result  of  its  scrutiny  long  doubtful. 
Cr^usa  has  recognised  in  them  her  own  na  diwork,  and  leaves  the 
altar  at  the  peril  of  her  life  to  claim  the  youth  whose  death  she  so 
lately  sought  to  compass,  as  her  son.  By  her  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  chest  which,  as  yet,  she  has  only  seen  from  afar— gold 
ornament,  olive  crown,  and  patterns  wrought  by  her  own  girlish  hand 
at  the  loom  on  the  swaddling-clothes — she  convinces  her  at  first  re¬ 
luctant  hearer  of  the  truth  of  her  story ;  and  mother  and  son  are  at 
last  folded  in  each  other’s  arms.  Ion  has  found  the  love  for  which 
his  heart  hast  been  hungering  :  to  Creusa  it  seems  as  though  the  grave 
had  restored  to  her  her  dead  ;  and  she  acknowledges  that  she  has  re¬ 
ceived  compensation  in  full  for  her  long  sorrows  by  exclaiming — 


Child,  I  did  not  bear  thee  tearless, 

Left  thee  full  of  anguish,  cheerless  ; 

But  my  lips,  thy  cheek  now  pressing, 

Win  delight  past  earth’s  best  blessing. 

•  •  •  •*•••• 
Sonless,  childless  now  no  longer, 

Now  my  cold  hearth  flames,  now  stronger 
Is  my  land  made  by  a  king; 

Now  Erechtbeus  once  more  rises, 

Night  his  house  no  more  surprises. 

But  bright  rays  fresh  morning  bring. 


Still  memory  must  fling  its  passing  cloud,  when  Ion,  having  wished 
to  send  for  his  father,  has  to  learn  that,  in  strict  truth,  he  has  no  right 
so  to  call  Xuthus.  Then  Creusa  exclaims,  in  tones  of  mournful  pride 
blended  with  anguish — 

s' 

Not  amid  torches  and  the  dances  cheerful 

Was  I  a  proud  bride  led. 

Where  on  the  rock  the  nightingales  sing  tearful 

In  secret  to  great  Phoebus  was  I  wed. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

To  no  fond  nurture  might  my  breast  receive  thee  : 

Thine  infant  limbs  Ilnight  not  lave  ; 

Cast  out  to  Hades,  I  was  forced  toieave  thee. 

To  birds  a  prey  in  lonely  cave.  • 


* 1  How  nearly  I  requited  this  by  slaying  thee— a  far  worse  deed  than 
such  unwilling  desertion  !  ”  is  Ion’s  remorseful  reflection,  as  he  sees 
his  mother’s  penitent  sorrow.  But  may  he  venture  to  believe  that 
his  is  indeed  the  glorious  parentage  attributed  to  him  by  Creusa  ? 
Can  he  claim  Phoebus  for  his  father  on  her  unsupported  word  alone  ? 
All  doubt  on  this  score  is  set  at  rest,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Greek  stage,  by  a  glorious  apparition — that  of  Athene  ;  who,  as  the 
patroness  of  Athens,  may  be  relied  on  to  guard  the  purity  of  its 
king’s  descent,  Apollo  has  sent  her,  rather  than  awaken  memories 
of  past  wrong  by  appearing  himself.  From  her  lips  Ion  receives  full 
satisfaction,  and  the  promise  of  a  glorious  reign  on  the  throne  of  his 
Erechtheid  ancestors.  He,  with  liis  two  half-brothers,  Dorus  and 
Achaius,  whom  Creusa  is  yet  to  bear  to  Xuthus,  are  to  be  the  three 
eponymous  heroes  of  Hellas. 

And  now  Creusa  lays  aside  her  long  enmity  to  Apollo.  She  sees 
that  while  she  accused  him  of  neglecting  her  infant,  he  in  truth  was 
watching  over  it  with  parental  fondness  ;  despatching  Hermes  to 
bear  it  to  his  own  temple’s  shelter,  and  there  nurturing  it  up  to  be  the 
noble  boy  who  now  stands  beside  her.  She  perceives  how  the  oracle 
to  her  husband,  which  she  thought  an  act  of  treachery  to  herself, 
was  really  meant  for  her  advantage  ;  to  lead  Xuthus  to  receive  her 
own  son  willingly  into  their  house.  She  discerns  how,  while  in  her 
passionate  sadness  she  was  exclaiming  (like  a  more  pious  sufferer), 

All  these  things  are  against  me,”  a  divine  hand  was  really  dexter¬ 
ously  weaving  the  tangled  threads  of  her  life  into  the  smooth  and 
shining-  fabric  of  perfect  joy.  She  has  come  to  Delphi  a  childless 
mourner  ;  she  returns  from  it  a  joyful  mother,  alike  in  possession  and 
in  expectation,  with  her  good  husband’s  love  unforfeited,  and  all  her 
desires  fulfilled.  And  so  at  last  she  retracts  the  charges  she  brought 
in  her  haste  against  the  deity,  and  offers  him  her  praise  instead. 
Athene  graciously  accepts  it  on  his  behalf,  saying  with  deep  signifi  * 
cance — 
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5Tis  well  that  with  changed  mind  thou  Phoebus  praisest, 

For,  though  the  gods  may  long  delay  their  help, 

Yet,  when  at  last  it  comes,  it  comes  with  might. 

And  so  the  plav  comes  to  an  end,  and  the  andience  depart  with  the 
happy  feeling  that  they  have  been  assisting  at  a  very  complete  -heo- 
clicsea,  or  vindication  of  the  ways  of  the  gods  to  men  ;  and  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  tuous  confidence  in  their  goodness. 

And  yet,  and  yet,  is  the  poet  himself  satisfied?  Hardly  ;  if  wo 
may  judge,  not  so  much  by  Creusa’s  bitter  words  spoken  in  passion, 
as  by  the  calm  and  deliberate  utterances  of  tlie  young  Ion  concerning 
liis  great  patron’s  misdeeds.  For,  after  all,  even  on  the  most  favour¬ 
able  representation,  a  god  who  may  be  wise  and  migbtv,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  beneficent,  but  who  is  not  perfectly  holy,  is  but  a  poor  object  of 
worship.  And  so,  to  an  intelligent  and  thougntiui  listenei  among 
the  Greeks,  this  fine  drama  must  have  left  painful  thoughts,  stiong 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  conceptions  of  the  “  gods  whose  dwelling  jS 
not  with  men,”  entertained  by  bis  fathers,  could  be  tne  rigiu  ones  ,  a 
confict  between  the  promptings  on  the  one  hand  of  piety,  and  on  the 
other  of  morality  ;  since,  if  gods,  like  men,  can  do  amiss,  and  ha\  e 
youthful  frailties  to  make  up  for,  can  there  he  a  moral  law  of  strictly 
universal  and  eternal  obligation?  or,  ii  such  a  law  in. truth  exists, 
then  must  notits  Framer  be  yet  to  seek,  and  dwell,  if  indeed^  He 
dwells  anywhere  at  all,  in  some  region  tar  nigliei  than  the  hignest 

summit  of  Olvmpus  ?  .  , 

The  faulty  theology  of  this  beautiful  story  is  also  a  serious  draw¬ 
back  on  tlie  reader’s  pleasure  now.  The  more  charmiug  the  picture 
presented  in  it  of  the  young  Ion,  sneltered  Hike  the  child  Samuel  at 
Shiloh,  or  the  infant  Joash  at  Jerusalem)  by  a  holy  place,  guided  and 
guarded  by  a  sacred  priesthood,  and  early  initiated  into  the  myster¬ 
ies  of  a  divine  worship,  the  sadder  it  is  to  think  of  the  tremendous 
contrast  between  the  object  of  Ion’s  infant  veneration  and  the  true 
God.  An  atmosphere  of  awe  and  religious  reverence  surrounds  the 
young  nurslings  of  each  sanctuary  alike  ;  to  each  it  js  an  honour  and 
a  deli  girt  to  perform  the  most  menial  service  in  the  House  of  his  great 
master  ;  but  alas  for  the  awakening  intel  igence  which  lias  to  disap¬ 
prove  of  liis  mighty  guardian’s  conduct,  instead  of  basking,  lik  e^tlie 
young  Samuel,  in  the  light  of  perfect  justice  and  goodness,  and  find¬ 
ing  year  after  year  only  set  a  fresh  seal  to  the  truth  earliest  taught 
him*  that  “there  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord  !”  *  "Who  can  wonder, 
too,  at  poor  Creusa’s  readiness  to  right  herself  by  unhallowed  means, 
thinking  as  she  must  have  thought  of  the  lawgivers  above  ?  But 
with  this  important  exception  there  is  little  to  alloy  the  readers  de¬ 
light  in  the  “  Ion”  of  Euripides  ;  in  its  skilful  construction  and  most 
artistically  developed  story  ;  in  its  pathetic  portraiture  of  maternal  and 


*  1  Samuel  ii.  2 
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filial  affection  ;  in  its  beautiful  lyrics  ;  and,  above  all,  in  its  exauisite 

;  "C,a  i“  °f  ->;0Utl1  at  itS,  bri* *ht«*  aad  loveliest’  in  Ion-and  of 

queeS  d^nit'v1  r°  patlletlc  sorrow>  aild  »s  fairest  and  most 
aigmty,  in  Creusa. 

—of’ one3  wb,V.f  °f  °ne  of  the  most  Pleasinf?  of  Greek  pi  a  vs 

ot  one  vlncu  allows  more  scojie  to  individual  cliaracter  vhYh 

moie  subordinates  the  chorus  with  its  generalities  to  the  lyrical  utter- 

”“Cv,°f  ,str.01!=  personal  feeling,  than  the  drama  of  Hellas  often  does  • 

'  F1’  den'ing  its  interest  from  the  most  sacred  fount  of  human  af’ 

-ninn’l™'1  neVer  se.em  antiflviated  or  hard  to  undeSand  “nee 
al  liough  m  very  precious  materials,  and  with  a  costlv  settino-  it  but 

£Sr»“  £Sr'op1”*  “«*  ffl-fc-of  W-£ 

after  i-afn^ofT«ninS  fresll?fs  of. its  opening,  the  “clear  shining 

has  the  noeri! ,  1<,Se’  T®*  be  Welcome  to  every  heart  ;  and  seldom 

at  its  rooM  *+1  maSlc  wand  oeen  waved  to  a  better  purpose  than  when 
•'nd  1  16  ta“glfd  nnckets  and  yawning  precipices  in  which  Ion 

and  Creusa  seemed  about  to  perish,  disappear,  and  before  them  (in 
the  words  of  the  later  singer  of  another  Ion)— 

Trie  pansieci  turf  *  grows  air  to  winded  feet. 

And  circling  forests,  by  ethereal  touciT 
Enchanted  ‘wear  ’  the  livery  of  the  sky. 

As  it  about  to  melt  in  golden  light 
Shapes  of  one  heavenly  vision  A 

Blackwood's  Magazine, 


WHAT  IS  RELIGION?* 


C  Pf?^ssg'  Muller’s,  “Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Reli- 

gion,  f  tne  best  part  of  the  book  is  its  title.  Tiffs  suggests  that  Re- 

tifn°sod  ni  b®fir Ved  sfeMincdly,  after  the  same  method  of  indue- 
classification  winch  lias  oeen  applied  so  successfully  to  the 

MflnUgUa8'ei’Jand  w.mch  1S  in  llse  hl  tlle  physical  sciences.  In- 
ioiU'ier  "'°illd  associate  comparative  theology  with  comparative 
philology  not  only  in  method  but  also  in  material.  He  finds  “  the 

fpjt'' am.  1frame'lorJt  of  t!ie  lnclpient  religions  of  antiquity”  in  a 

"  j  t  A1  -B  ,s’lc  1  as  11  of  the  Deity,  and  iii  certain  spiritual 
and  technical  terms— which  were  substantially  the  same  among  all 

earlier  peoples.  “  If  we  look  at  this  simple  manifestation  of  religion, 

e  see  aI  once  wliy  religion,  during  those  early  ages  of  which  we  are 

*  A  sequel  to.  “  What  Is  Science  ?  ” 

Ttoval  Institution*  ^ r!  ip  ^Cienc '  R°nr  lectures  delivered  at  the 
goyai  Institution.  By  F.  Max  Muller,  M.  A.  London  ;  Longmans,  Green,  and 
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59.1 

hero  sneakiriff,  may  really  anti  truly  he  called  a  sacred  dialect  of  hu¬ 
man  speech  r how"  at  all  events,  early  religion  and  early  language 
are  most  intimately  connected,  religion  depending  enure,  v  for  its  out- 
ward  expression  on  the  more  or  less  adequate  resources  of  language. 

But  while  finding  in  words  the  key  to  religions,  Muller  furnishes  no 
terms  by  which  to  define  or  describe  religion.  His  nearest  approach 
to  this  is  a  formula  which  would  cause  physicists  peremptorily  to  re¬ 
ject  religion  from  the  category  of  science.  “  As  there  is  a  faculty  of 
speech,  independent  of  all  the  historical  forms  of  language,  so  there 
is  a  faculty  of  faith  in  man  independent  of  all  historical .  religions  ; 

*  *  *  that  faculty  which,  independent  of,  nay,  in  spitz  of  sense 

mid  reason  (f),  enables  man  to  apprehend  the  Infinite  under  different 
names,  and  under  varying  disguises  *  *  *  In  German  we  can 

distinguish  that  third  faculty  by  the  name  of  lev  nun  ft,  as* opposed 
to  Ver  stand,  reason,  and  Sinne,  sense.  In  English  I  know  no  better 
name  for  it  than  the  faculty  of  faith,  though  it  will  have  to  be 
o-uarded  bv  careful  definition,  in  order  to  confine  it  to  those  objects 
only  which  cannot  be  supplied  either  by  the  evidence  of  the  senses  01 
by  the  evidence  of  reason.  No  simply  historical  fact  can  ever  tall 

under  the  cognizance  of  faith.5'  \  . 

The  pb  Liase  we  have  italicised  above  would  bar  the  claim  or  re*i- 
n-ion  to  a  place  among  the  sciences  ;  for  though  the  physical  sciences 
themselves  emplov  faith  as  a  prelude  and  guide  to  disco\  on  ,  science 
could  never  admit  an  hypothetical  belief  “in  spite  of  sense  and 
reason.”  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Christian  faith  does  rest 
throughout  upon  the  “  simply  historical  facts  ”  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  crucified  under  Pontius  1  date,  was 

buried,  and  rose  from  the  dead.  .  .  , 

By  the  “science  of  religion”  Muller  intends  what  is  better  sylca 

“  comparative  theology. ;  Now,  to  theology,  as  the  logical  statement 
and  systematic  arrangement  of  the  facts  and  doctrines  witnin  its  pro¬ 
vince*  the  title  of  a  science  is  commonly  conceded  ;  and  the  compari¬ 
son  of  different  systems  of  religious  belief  and  worship,  by  discover¬ 
ing  resemblances  in  conceptions,  in  terms,  and  m  usages  and  forms, 
and  by  classifying  these  systematically  under  general  principles,  mav 
create  a  science — sav,  if  there  be  not  a  contradiction  in  the  teiins— 
the  science  of  beliefs.  Since  the  faculty  of  believing,  equally  with 
the  faculty  of  knowing,  is  a  native  quality  of  the  human  mind,  not 
only  must  this  faculty  itself  fall  within  the  categories  of  psychology, 
but  the  objects  of  belief  must  be  capable  of  being  reduced  to  some 
form  of  logical  statement  and  classification.  But  theology  and  com¬ 
parative  theology  are  themselves  but  outward  forms  or  expressions  of 
the  religious  idea  or  sentiment.  In  religion  we  have  to  do  with  a 
conception,  a  feeling,  a  state  of  mind,  which  is  common  to  mankind  , 


*  “  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Religion,”  p.  153. 
t  lL» id.  pp.  15,  17. 
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and  the  essence  of  religion  lies  at  the  back  of  all  forms  of  theo1o<rv 

mad„«ShltPhis  ui  fl th6n  iS  thi3  «n^Sal  Pl-nome„on  oKhf 

man  sp.rit  1  this  wlncli  experience  and  history  testify,  through  ali 

fnf  nomla?d-  !nt‘f  HreS  0f  ,races'  throi>gP  ail  fluctuations  of  social 
and  poh.lcal  institutions,  through  all  systems  of  philosophy  and 

theology ,  and  through  all  developments  of  science  and  art  is  *116  oro 

hlSPiHng  lmman  tho^ht’  ™  in- 

fei?  s  °.f  SsrS:: 

evente 'oTthe^orlfT^ *  Of*  t*n.dePenden!  "ills  which  interfere  in  the 
■4!™!  “  a  J'  0f  ‘l113  conce3sion  Comte’s  biographer  says  • 
g  there  an  avowal  more  fatal  to  the  positive  philosophy 

be  a™;Tfollv  iraUtmhid  is  necessarily  theologic,  and  it  would 
, as  great  a  roll y  no  contend  against  that  necessity  as  against  all 

other  necessities,  physical  or  organic.”*  This  fatal  concision  of 
omte  Littre  imputes  to  the  weakness  induced  by  excess  of  work 
a  senous  nervous  disease/’  which  caused  the  author  of  the  “  Philo¬ 
sophies  Positive  '  to  relapse  into  the  subjective  method  and  its  then 
logical  tendencies.  But  the  influences  under  which  the  great  pcS 

w  Cversal  necessity  of  a  religious  faith  afe  ol  nSnor 
-upmtanc.  ,  w  ha  i  here  concerns  us  is  that  the  thing  itself  is  true  • 

S^hin'uJwiJ1?/!13  I!  necessarily  theologic  f  that  a  something 
s-i  mn  us  impels  us  to  religion  ;  that  metaphysical  analysis  lands  us 

unificuttoi^o^V  lfe  ’  tUfT  -lilS  induction  of  physical  facts  and  the 

forees^leads  ns'tot  /  °  /•  um/erse>  through  the  correlation  of 

,  ,  s  T0  t51-,  conception  ot  a  supreme  cause  or  power;  and 

S?Psw?S'tV?1‘“fra-Under  aU  conditions  forces  us  to  conclude, 

t,‘  '  .i  ll  "  ’.  T  t  „  ,rellg10n  everywnere  present,  as  a  weft  runnino- 

rril/US;/ ;le/’arP  01  lulma.n  history,  expresses  some  eternal  fact.”  + 
xllRXjcicz  tli)  aim  of  our  inquiry.  + 

Religious  questions  shift  their  ground,  change  their  form  vary  in 
immes.  ana  importance,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  times 'the 

UTZlo^’  The'tl11*  ’°f  •eaideI?  “  ch-Urch  or  in  state>  in  politics  ' 
/  }  pnolosphy.  Tlie  theological,  the  ecclesiastical,  the  speculative 

idwip  \r al  paa,ses  ot  rellS/n  are  by  turns  predominant  or  antago- 
.  M  -  a  d°gpa  and  theory  has  been  exploded,  many  a  form  set 

iu  the  endeav°ur  after  that  union 
t  kno  ^  mdge  c.nd  freedom,  of  reason  and  will  with  faith  which  is 

/  /^osophieal  religion.,  But  while  religious ’questions 
,  11  tj/us  relative  and  fluctuating,  the  question  of  reliaion  has 

its  “ tothe  “al  £ 


0< 
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.  ^  mic-ssux  AitfiiueieiiDur^  of  ueriin  onee  qaid  tn  tfo 

as  strongly  as  did  Hegel,  bat  I  believe  also  in  tteo-lOJfc  » 

.  Herbert  Spencer  s  “  First  Principles,”  p.  20,  chap,  i.,  “  ft’eli'gion  and 
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Whether  with  Lecky  we  regard  religion  as  “  modes  of  emotion, 
in  distinction  from  theology,  which  consists  of  “  intellectual  proposi¬ 
tions  •”*  or,  with  Kant,  hold  that  “-religion,  subjectively  considere  , 
is  the  recognition  of  all  our  duties  as  divine  commands  ;  t  whether, 
with  Comte,  we  “  refer  the  obligations  of  duty,  as  well  as  all  senti¬ 
ments  of  devotion,  to  a  concrete  object,  at  once  ideal  and  real  the 
human  race  conceived  as  one  great  being  ;  %  °r>  with  Herbert  Spen¬ 

cer  we  find  the  root  of  religion  in  “  the  mystery  of  an  inscrutable 
Power  in  the  universe  ;  ”  §  whether,  with  Mill,  we  rest  in  a  dry  for¬ 
mula  of  “  the  infinite  nature  of  duty;”  |  or  share  with  Schleernia- 
clier  “  tlie  immediate  feeling  of  tlie  dependence  of  man  upon  God  ; 

_ under  all  modes  of  statement,  of  expression,  and  even  of  negation, 

behind  all  objects  of  adoration,  personal  and  impersonal.  Humanity, 
Nature,  God',  there  lies  the  reality  of  religion-~an  inalienable  in¬ 
destructible,  irrepressible  something  in  the  constitution  of  man,  testi¬ 
fied  to  by  the  finer  instincts  of  the  soul,  by  its  sense  of  duty,  its  as¬ 
pirations  after  virtue,  its  yearnings  towards  the  invisible,  and  con¬ 
firmed  bv  man’s  experiences  of  nature  and  by  tne  course  of  human 
history  * * §  It  is  this  something  in  man  that  we  are  seeking  to  analyse 
and  define  :  What  is  Religion  ?  This  question  is  broader  than  any 
question  of  natural  science  or  of  theology  ;  broader  than  the  question 
of  adjusting  theology  with  natural  science  ;  broader  than  the  stream 
of  human  history,  with  all  the  collective  interests  of  society,  govern¬ 
ment  let  ers,  art ;  broader  than  the  measure  of  the  earth  and  oi  t-lie 
peoples  that  inhabit  it  ;  more  vital  and  imperative  than  any  question 
of  reform  in  church  or  in  state,  or  of  progress  in  knowledge  or  m  so- 
cietv  :  it  is  the  question  of  every  race  and  of  every  time  from  the 
savage  with  his  fetish  to  the  Platonist  with  his  ideas,  and  the  posi¬ 
tivist  with  his  la  s;  and  a  question  new  to  each  man  and  binding 
upon  every  man— the  question  of  his  own  being,**  its  origin,  its  rela- 


*  “Rationalism  m  Europe,”  vol.  1.,  p  3c-6. 

+  “  Der  philosophischen  Religionslehre,”  viertes  Stuck,  erster  Theib 
±  “The  Positive  Philosophy  of  Auguste  Comte,  p.  121.  By  John  ^tuart  Mill. 

With  Comte  ie  grand  etre  is  always  Vhumamte .  # 

§  “  First  Principles,”  chap  ii.,  “Ultimate  Religious  Ideas. 

II  John  Stuart  Mill,  Essay  on  Comte.  _  .  .  .  „  „  tt 

V‘  Reden  iiber  die  Religion.”  In  the  same  discourse  Scelciermacher  says,  .  Re¬ 
ligion  is  neither  a  special  mode  of  thought  nor  a  special  mode  of  deportment  ,  it  is 
neither  knowledge  nor  action  ;  it  is  feeling.'1'1  -  r  . 

**  John  Stuart  Mill  says  in  his  autobiography,  “I  was  brought  up^fr^i  the  fir.t 

without  any  religious  belief,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  ^  let  velmd 
Mill  feeling  his  way  toward  “  an  ideal  conception  of  a  perfect  Bern  ,  g 

of  conscience ;  we  find  him  arguing  “  the  beneficial  effect  °i  a 'hope  u i  U i 
immortality,  in  that  “it  makes  life  and  human  nature  afar  greater  tiling  totheteel 
in»s;”  and  at  last  rendering  a  sublime  homage  to  the  character  and  teaching s 
Christ.  Then,  with  a  pathetic  weakness,  which  in  a  Bushman  h^would  have  smde 
at  as  superstition,  this  great  philosopher,  after  the  death  of  his  wne,  rfcoi 
o”der  to  feel  her  still  near  me,  I  bought  a  cottage  as  close  as  possible  to  the  plu, 
whfere  she  is  buried.  .  .  .  Her  memory  is  to  me  a  reltgwn. 
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tions,  its  obligations,  its  possibilities,  its  destiny 
know  f  \\  hat  ought  I  to  do  ?  What  may  I  hops 

ti^^T  S,cience  -vere  careful  to  eliminate  from  the  defini- 
tma  a!I  theoretical  preposession-all  that  the  Germans  stvle  Tnuhnz 

‘  j  ni  seeking  to  define  religion,  we  should  divest  ourselves  of  ever' 
.neological  bias,  and  m  the  very  spirit  of  science  search  for  the  uri- 
man  tacts  m  this  phenomenon  of  human  consciousness.  We  should 
especially  guard  against  a  devout  tendency  to  forestall  the  inquiry  bv 
assuming  that  this  or  that  religion  is  the  true  religion  and  si  Su'd 
accept  only  that  as  truth  which  gives  the  reality  of  thing*.  In  ere‘-v 
sphere  ot  investigation  truth  is  the  sole  demand  of  an  honest  mind  - 
n  pin  sical  science,  the  facts  of  nature  and  the  true  explication  of  h»r 

h  v  TT?  ;  m  tll6i  ence  0f, mind>  the  facts  of  consciousness,  the 
laws  of  a  true  psychology,  and  also  what  logic  may  determine  to  b  « 

ofUet'dc  tb^f  °!1  01  UltTa#e  ldea3andof  the  absolute  ;  in  the  sphere 
ot  etmes,  the  Hue  ground  of  virtue,  the  true  science  of  rights  an  I 

the  "ltlmate  S0lll'ce  of  “oral  obligation  ;  in  history,  not.  only  truth  in 
the  recoid  of  events,  but  the  true  philosophy  of  human  society  ;  in 

God  °?P  :,rrti'l',,f?t’'V1fT''  fe!t  ia  consciousness,  or  revealed  bv 
Darwin  L  l  \  ^lmholtz  is  in  quest  of  in  his  laboratory  and 

Darwm  in  Ins  cabinet ;  it  is  truth  that  Lepsi us  would  decipher  from 

J,  “  phies  of  Egypt,  and  Broca  from  the  remains  of  prehistoric 

.  an  it  is  trutn  that  Sir  W  illiam  Hamilton  and  his  critic  Mill  have 
sought  with  equal  honesty  in  the  study  of  the  human  intellect  and  of 

,;eaudCrm°Iled  ;  l11-18  trU-!i1  tiiat  Huxle-V  seeks  hi  the  hints  of  biolo- 
f;  ,  '  Penc«  1,1  ultimate  ideas  ;  from  Plato  to  Schleiermacher.  his 
andator  and  expounder,  truth  has  been  the  ideal  in  the  world  of 
‘1?uf1lt  :/rom  hnst.otle  to  Humboldt,  liis  royal  successor  in  the 
priesthood  of  nature,  truth  has  been  the  objective  in  the  world  of 

Ja(t,’  a  )°V°  /  1  S5ctS  1!?  Cbristia“ty.  above  all  schools  in  theology 
truth  is  confessed  as  the  standard  and  authority.  Truth  is  the  pole 

o  every  explorer,  around  which  lie  hopes  to  find  an  open  sea  and 

eitner  safe  anchorage  or  a  sure  outlet  into  the  infinite.  And  w.liat  if 

science  at  last  shall  discover  that  the  star  that  must  guide  to  that  pole 

,  w>,1£lc!n’  which  there  sits  enthroned  above  all  night,  unchanged 

ml  the  revolutions  of  the  world?  What  then  is  this  constant 

„  0 }  human  experience  ?  In  the  name  of  truth  we  ask,  What  is 

iieugion 

It  should  be  easy  to  define  a  term  which  the  Romanic  and  Teutonic 
peoples  have  alnte  appropriated  from  the  Latin  for  the  same  thin  o-  • 
or  to  describe  the  thing  itself,  which  exists  almost  universally  in  the 
experiences  and  usages  of  mankind.  Yet  the  conception  of  relic-ion 

'  RfmS  a°cordH??  as  the  is  taken  etymologically,  popularly,  or  sci¬ 
entifically.  Cicero  has  given  the  etymology  of  the  word  reliqio  with 
a  precision  that  lias  the  air  of  authority. 

zw*eUe“Absclim  d*r-  reIn*“  Vemonft “Der  der  reinan  Vernunft," 
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and 
from 

'iqendo 

wit^ care  ;*Hpicking'out5r^ tbV<HUgent-from'</i/i9e«<2»  [attending  care- 
fully  tD  what  we  value] ;  the  intelligent  from  intelliqe.ndo  [understanding  persons  and 
things].  In  all  these  words  tue  derivation  of  meaning  is  analogous  10  tne  wore  le- 

ligious.  ”* 

Lactantius,f  however,  derives  religio  from  r  dig  are,  to  hind  hack  or 
fast.  This  meaning  is  retained  in  the.  French  religieu.v,  which  denotes 
a  person  who  is  honnd  hv  vows  to  a  life  of  sancity .  ^  C  litics  me  piettj 
evenly  divided  between  these  two  derivations.  Under  the  first,  re¬ 
ligion  is  a  voluntary  act,  either  menfal  or  outward,  though  inspiied 
no  doubt  hv  a  sense  of  obligation  ;  under  the  second,  religion  is  the 
sense  of  obligation,  which  finds  expression  in  pious  feelings  and  in 
acts  of  devotion.  In  Cicero’s  meaning,  religion  corresponds  nearly  to 
the  German  Andncht,  “the  careful  pondering  of  divine  things, 
which  Kant  so  beautifully  describes  as  “the  tuning  of  the  soul  to  a 
susceptibility  to  divinely*  given  impressious. ”  §  But  apart  from  his 
etvmoloo-y  of  the  word*  religio ,  Cicero  uses  the  term  in  a  gradation 


with 


met 


and 


sanctity, 


which  requires  for  “  religion  ”  the 

sense  of  moral  obligation. 

*-  Piefas  is  a  sincere  loyal  disposition  toward  those  with  whom  one  st  ands  in  near 
relation- — relatives,  colleagues,  superiors,  and  especially  tow  a: d  the  ■  ods  as  ruleis 
md  benefactors.  Sznditas  i?  an  irreproachable,  faultless  carnage  toward  ihe 
gods.  But  relijW  i  >  the  recognition  of  the  obligation  by  which  one  feels  himself 

bound.’  i 

With  the  Greeks  religion,  though  perhaps  more  assiduously  prac¬ 
tised  than  among  the  Romans,  was  less  rigidly  defined.  ri  heir 
thijfTKeia  was  religious  worship  and  usages,  rather  than  the  essence 
of  religion  in  spirit  and  motive  ;  evotfina  was  the  pietas  of  t-lie 
Latins,  reverence  for  parents,  elders,  superiors,  authorities,  gratitude 
toward  benefactors,  though  Plato  uses  this  term  to  describe  a  reverent 
devotion  toward  the  g  ds,  and  bids  ns  “  exhort  all  men  to  piety,  tiiat 
we  may  avoid  the  evil  and  obtain  the  good.”  %  Mommsen  goes  so  rar 
as  to  say  that  “  the  Roman  designation  of  faith,  religio,  that  is  to  say, 
that  which  Mud*-,  was  in  word  and  in  idea  alike  foreign  to  the  Hel¬ 
lenes.”**  Perhaps  “that  idealizing  sense,  which  knew  how  to 
breathe  a  higgler  life  even  into  inert  stone,”  refused  to  he  confined 
within  the  bonds  of  dutv. 


11  DA  LlilC  O/M'C/  v-  -  .y.  -  •  .  .  - - ^  ~ 

omnibus  inest  vis  legendi  eadem  quae  in  religioso.” — Be  Natnra  Deorum,  no.  n.» 
cap.  St  \  t  l.actant.,  iv.,  2$. 

i  See  Andrew’s  Freund’s  Lexicon,  art.  Reli'io. 

§  Eant.  c.  £53.  ,  ,  ,  _ 

Schumann,  “Be  Natnra  T>eorum,”  l  b.  i..  car*.  2.  3.  See  ako  Cicero  s  own  deii- 
ni  ions.  lib.  i..  chap.  41  :  “  Est  enim  pietas  jusiiii o  adversum  cleos  ;  sanctitas  autem 
est  scientia  colend orrnn  deorum."  *■  Symposium,  l  to . 

jVlommsen's  “History  of  Borne,”  book  i.,  chap.  2,  Dickson’s  translation. 
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TV  hat  re  igion  was  among  the  Greeks  in  respect  of  worship,  he- 
liefs,  rites,  and  customs,  it  is  easy  to  learn  from  their  poets  and  phil¬ 
osophers,  their  temples  and  statues.  The  presence  and  agency  of  the 
gods  were  universally  recognized  in  nature  and  in  human  affairs  ; 
through  the  Amphictyons  religious  union  became  the  basis  of  political 
confederation  ;  behind  the  symbols  of  faith  and  the  objects  of  wor¬ 
ship  lay  an  inner  spiritual  devotion  to  higher  spiritual  powers ;  above 
the  circle  of  the  gods  was  a  supreme  unifying  principle,  rule,  or  fate; 
man,  as  the  head  of  the  physical  creation,  was  divinized,  and  the 
divinity  was  humanity  idealised.  The  religion  of  the  Greeks  was 
anthropomorphic,  even  to  reproducing  the  baser  passions  of  men  in 
the  presence  of  the  gods.  But  all  this  helps  little  toward  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  religion  in  respect  of  ground  or  motive  ;  and  in  the  absence  of 
an  infallible  hierarchy,  a  dogmatic  revelation,  and  even  of  systematic 
treatises  on  theology,  it  is  not  possible  to  reduce  to  a  simple  definition 
the  Greek  conception  of  religion  in  itself.  This  is  remarkable  if  one 
considers  liow  early  the  Greek  mind  showed  its  bent  toward  synthesis 
and  speculation  ;  how  the  Greek  poetry  is  pervaded  with  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  divinity,  and  tlie  Greek  philosophy  with  the  ethical  sense  ; 
and  with  what  a  free  and  unclouded  spirit  the  Greek  religion  contem¬ 
plated  the  relations  of  the  gods  with  men.  Perhaps  the  Very  natural 
and  human  way  in  which  the  lives  and  doings  of  the  gods  were  con¬ 
ceived  of,  and  the  childlike  simplicity  with  which  the  gods  were 
honoured  and  served,  rendered  a  definition  of  religion  as  difficult  and 
as  superfluous  as  a  description  of  light  and  air.  “The  most  godly 
man  was  he  who  cultivated  in  the  most  thorough  manner  his  human 
powers,  and  the  essential  fulfilment  of  religious  duty  lay  in  this,  that 
every  man  should  do  to  the  honour  of  the  divinity  what  was  most  in 
harmony  with  his  oven  nature.”  * 

Then  there  was  the  daiuuv ,  or  tutelary  deity,  a  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  gods  and  men,  which  might  be  a  celestial  attraction  toward  the 
s-ood  or  a  fatalistic  impulse  toward  the  evil,  in  either  case  modifying 
that  freedom  of  choice  which  gives  to  actions  their  moral  quality. 
And  yet,  by  faith  in  his  attending  genius,  how  gradually  did  Socrates 
struggle  after  the  pure  and  just,  the  beautiful  and  good.  No  reader 
of  the  Phaedo  can  fail  to  feel  how  deep  and  vital  is  the  religious 
spirit  that  here  endeavours  to  give  a  dialectic  form  to  the  conceptions 
of- God,  the  soul,  right,  duty,  immortality  ;  and  yet  the  highest  mo¬ 
rality  and  the  highest  philosophy  combined  in  the  subject  and  the 
framer  of  this  most  perfect  of  the  Platonic  dialogues,  have  failed  to 
direct  us  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  faith  which  it  fundamentally 
implies.  For  the  mythology  of  Greece  there  is  a  rich  vocabulary  ;  for 
its  religion,  none. 

Turning  from  tne  greatest  sage  of  Greece  to  the  older  sage  of 
China,  we  find  in  the  dialogues  or  analects  of  Confucius  a  system  of 

*  Zeller,  “  Die  Philosophic  der  Greichen.”  erster  Theil,  vierte  Auflage,  Einieitnnsr, 
p.  42,  a 
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social  and  political  ethics  pervaded  with  the  leligious  spirit,  but 
which  gives  no  distinct  conception  of  the  nature  or  the  source  of  re¬ 
ligion  itself.  Custom,  ceremonies,  proprieties,  filial  piety,  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  spirits  of  ancestors  and  of  sages,  as  also  of  the  spirits  of 
the  land  and  of  places,  these  all  are  enjoined,  though  in  a  somewhat 
formal,  perfunctory  way,  and  with  no  express  statement  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  or  the  authority  upon  which  their  obligation  rests.  Virtue  and 
righteousness  in  the  outer  life  are  prescribed  with  a  sententious  wis¬ 
dom,  but  the  ultimate  law  of  righteousness,  whether  in  nature,  in 
reason,  or  in  God,  is  nowhere  clearly  enunciated. 

Admirable,  indeed,  were  some  of  the  rules  given  by  Confucius  for 
the  conduct  of  life.  “  To  subdue  one’s  self  and  return  to  propriety 
is  perfect  virtue  ;  ”  “  Benevolence  is  to  love  all  men  ;  ”  “We  should 
be  true  to  the  principles  of  our  nature,  and  the  benevolent  exercise  of 
them  to  others  ;  ”  “  Let  the  will  be  set  on  the  path  of  duty  ;  ”  “  Le  t 
everv  attainment  in  what  is  good  be  firmly  grasped  “  Let  relax¬ 
ation  and  enjoyment  be  found  in  the  polite  arts;”  “  Let  every  man 
consider  virtue  as  what  devolves  on  himself.  He  may  not  yield  the 
performance  of  it  even  to  his  teacher  “  The  man  who,  when  gain 
is  set  before  him,  thinks  of  righteousness,  who,  with  danger  before 
him,  is  prepared  to  give  up  his  life,  and  who  does  not  forget  an  old 
agreement,  however  far  back  it  extends,  such  a  man  may  be  reckoned 
a  complete  man  ;  ”  “  Virtue  is  more  to  man  than  either  water  or  fire. 

I  have  seen  men  die  from  treading  on  water  and  fire,  but  I  have  never 
seen  a  man  die  from  treading  the  course  of  virtue.”  When,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  asked  to  define  virtue,  Confucius  described  it  under  cer¬ 
tain  manifestations,  withont  pointing  to  its  inward  essence.  “  To  be 
able  to  practice  five  things  everywhere  under  heaven,  constitutes  per¬ 
fect  virtue  ;  to  wit,  gravity,  generosity  of  soul,  sincerity,  earnestness, 
and  kindness.”  Again,  he  seemed  to  resolve  virtue  back  into  obedi¬ 
ence  to  knowledge. 


LPeir  pci^UIiS  .  M  XbUlIl"  LU  UUIUVUIC  LLIA-il  pciOv/iW,  LIU  J  mol  uviuuu  luoii 

'Wishing  to  rectify  their  hearts,  they  first  sought  to  be  sincere  in  tliei  thoughts. 
Wishing  to  be  sincere  in  their  thought they  first  extended  to  the  utmost  their 
knowledge.  Such  extension  of  knowledge  lay  in  the  investigation  of  things.” 

o 


It  is  a  special  honour  of  Confucius  that  he  applied  his  teachings 
to  the  benefit  of  mankind  at  large,  and  had  no  esoteric  doctrines  : 
“  The  man  of  perfect  virtue  wishing  to  be  established  himself  seeks 
also  to  establish  others  :  wishing  to  be  enlarged  himself,  he  seeks  also 
to  enlarge  others.”  And  it  is  certain  that  this  remarkable  sage  did 
anticipate  the  “Golden  Rule”  of  Christianity,  at  least  upon  its  nega¬ 
tive  side  :  “  What  I  do  not  wish  men  to  do  to  me,  I  also  wish  not  to 
do  to  men.”  A  favourite  disciple  asked,  “Is  there  not  one  word 
which  may  serve  as  a  rule  of  practice  for  all  one’s  life?”  Confucius 
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JwT**1'  '*  ISi“!lt,  *««*  a  worcll  What  you  do  not  want 

done  to  A  ourself,  do  not  do  to  others.”  When,  however  we  seek  for 

the  ultimate  principles  upon  which  Confucius  founded  such  lofty  yuv- 
cepts  or  morality,  we  find  a  certain  vagueness  and  reserve  quite  in 
coatia.=t  tvith  the  clearness  and  force  of  the  precepts  themselves 
though  a. ter  his  death  Confucius  was  worshipped  bv  his  disciples 
Avith  m vine  honours,  and  though  he  remains  to  this  day  a  chief  ob- 
]5CL-°t  re^giQps  homage  to  the  Chinese  nation,  he  never  claimed  di- 
Min.v,  and  haruly  assumed  a  divine  commission  and  warrant  for  his 
tcacumgs.  Once  when  his  life  was  threatened,  he  said.  “Was  not 
the  cause  ot  truth  lodged  here  in  mo  ?  If  Heaven  had  wished  to  let 

°  trAv)  tllen,  1  sllouiii  "ot  have  got  such  a  relation 

t0, ,llat  cau?e-  "  ll!le  Heaven  uoos  not  let  the  cause  of  truth  perish 
wuatcan  t  no  people  ot  iv’wang  do  to  me?”  Yet  he  spoke  of  himself 

n ,  i nmi-if., ,  ,is  t.ie  compiler  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  and  not 
aimingmator  ot  wisdom  or  the  author  of  a  system. 

1  hat  ail  which  Confucius  said  and  did  was*  prompted  bv  a  religions 
sentiment,  is  tne  impression  one  receives  from  an  impartial  reading  of 
us  works.  "Man,'  said  lie,  “  has  received  his  nature  from  Heaven. 
t  onduct  m  accordance  with  that  nature  constitutes  what,  is  riuht  and 
true— is  a  pursuing  of  the  proper  path  .  .  .  The  path  mar  not 

ioi  an  instant  be  left  .  .  There  is  nothing  more  visible  than 

wnat  is  secret,  and  nothing  more  manifest  than  what  is  minute,  and 
tnereiore  the  superior  man  is  watchful  over  his  el-oneness  ”  This 
seems  to  carry  tne  distinction  of  right  and  wrong  behind  actions  to 
Lie  innermost  thougnts  and  feelings,  and  to  find  in  conscience  “the 
eye  of  tne  mind  implanted  by  Heaven.  It  is  held  by  some  com¬ 
mentators  oil  Confucius  that  he  had  no  conception  of  a  personal  God 
mu  used  the  term  Heaven  impersonally,  to  denote  the  pantheistic 
principle  in  tne  universe  ;  but  Professor  Legge,*  whose  careful  trails 


~  ^  ^  ucneimu  eviaen.ee  ot  tins  in  the 

srymg-  oi  Coni  items.  “  He  who  offends  against  Heaven  lias  none  to 
whom  lie  can  pray.”  The  idea  of  offence,  of  prayer,  and  of  such 
anenatian  by  offence  that  prayer  can  no  longer  avail,  implies  the  re¬ 
cognition  ot  a  personal  being,  and  the  term  Heaven  is  but  a  reveren- 
tiai  \  eil  for  the  n mm  of  God,  L  pon  the  whole  we  may  g  ther  fi  cm 
Confucius  tnat  religion  is  an  inner  sense  of  rightness  or ’fitness  im¬ 
planted  m  man  by  his  Creator,  and  which  prompts  to  reverence  toward 
God  and  tne  spirits  of  sages  and  of  ancestors,  to  virtue  in  the  conduct 
ot  lire,  and  to  justice  and  kindness  toward  others. 

Pursu.ng  our  analysis  of  the  religious  idea  to  a  still  more  remote 
antiquity,  we  pass  from  China  to  India,  from  the  preceptive  philoso- 
C  on  me  ius  to  the  mythological  poetry  of  the  Vedas.  I  In 

*  ‘‘  The  bife  and  Teachings  of  Confucius  ”  Bv  Janies  ]>™  7)  p 
+  Socrares  aieci  e,  c.  390  ;  Confucius  died  n.  c.  to.  The  hymns’  of  the  EG  Veda 
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Greece  were  divinities  find  a  worship,  but  licit  be  r  sacred  books  nor  a 
hierarchy  ;  in  China  sacred  hooks  of  morality,  and  a  hierarchy  of 
sages,  hut  in  the  more  ancient  times,  little  of  organized  W  orship  or  of 
priestly  functions  ;  in  India,  however,  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  her 
records,  institutions,  traditions,  we  find  sacred  writings,  a  sacred  or¬ 
der,*  and  sacred  observances,  public  and  domestic  :  religion  the  very 
warp  and  woof  of  her  literature  and  history.  To  a  superficial  view, 
the  religion  of  the  Vedas  might  seem  a  mass  of  fables  worthy  of  the 
childhood  of  the  race — the  crude  polytheism  of  primitive  tribes,  but 
in  reality  this  was  pre-eminently  the  religion  of  thought — tlie  spiritual 
nature  of  man  tasking  itself  with  speculations  upon  the  origin  of 
things,  and  using  this  Visible  material  universe  to  personify  the  spir¬ 
itual  and  unseen.  Behind  the  multifarious  array  of  gods  and  god¬ 
desses,  and  the  sensuous,  sometimes  grossly  material,  conceptions  un¬ 
der  which  these  are  presented,  there  is  a  subtle  spiritual  essence  winch 
is  “the  One,”  supreme,  infinite,  eternal,  absolute. 

“There  was  then  neither  non-entity  nor  entity  ;  there  was  no  atmosphere,  nor  the 
fcky  which  is  above.  .  .  .  ueath  was  not  then,  nor  immortality  ;  there  was  no 
distinction  of  day  or  night.  That  One  breathed  calmly,  self-supported  ;  there  was 
nothing  differentTrom  Li  [that.  One]  or  above  It.5T  t 

This  abstract  self-sustained  essence  is  afterwards  described  as  Mind. 
“Desire  first  arose  in  It,  which  was  the  primal  germ  of  mind  ;  [and 
which]  sages,  searching  with  their  intellect,  discovered  in  their  heart 
to  be  the  bond  which  connects  entity  with  non-entity.” 

Ail  the  attributes  of  this  mysterious  impersonal  One  are  ascribed 
in  different  hymns  to  different  divinities,  which  again  aroVlothed 
with  mateiial  forms,  and  are  subject  to  the  incidents  and  the  passions 
of  human  life.  Thus  “  Purush a  himself  is  this  whole  [universe], 
whatever  has  been,  and  whatever  shall  be.  He  is  also  the  lord  of 
immortality.  .  .  .  This  universe  was  formerly  soul  only,  in  the 

form  of  Purasha."  i  Yet  Puruslia  was  born,  and  was  immolated  in 
sacrifice.  Again,  “  This  entire  [universe]  has  been  created  by  Brali- 
nta.”  And  yet  “Brahma,  the  eternal,  unchanging,  and  undecaying, 
was  produced  from  the  ether.”  §  These  discrepancies  are  perhaps 
best  harmonized  by  the  supposition  that  each  divini:  y  who  is  invested 
with  supreme  attributes  is  ut  another  expression  for  that  One  who 
is  himself  unnaineable  ;  or  all  the  several  divinities  are  but  members 
of  one  soul,  attributes  or  manifestations  of  the  eternal,  invisible 
essence.  Whether  the  Yodic  hymns  mark  an  upward  tendency  of 


are  the  most  anci  nt  remains  of  Indian  literature.  No  authority  in  Sanscrit  assigns 
to  these  a  date  more  recent  than  3.  c.  10  JO,  while  some  scholars  carry  tnem’back  to 
0.  period  between  3.  c.  2j( K)  and  dEO. 

It  is  uucerta-n  how  old  is  the  origin  of  four  castes,  but  the  priestly  *111100  is  of 
great  antiquity-. 

t  Hymns  cf  the  Rig  Veda,  x.,  1*9.  Trail slaled  by  Muir.  “  Giigiual  Sanscrit 
Texts. 51  vol.  v.,  p.  Bob. 

X  Muir,  “Sans-.rit  Texts,’’  vcb  i.,  pp.  0,  25.  §  Ibid.,  vol.  i ,  pp.  17,  115. 
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the  religious  feeling  from  haturism  to  theism,  and  from  polytheism 
to  monotheism,  or  whether  their  symbolism,  like  the  adornments  of  a 
<  at  ledral,  used  at  first  to  body  forth  the  supersensible,  had  come  to 
supplant  spiritual  worship  by  a  species  of  idolatry,  can  liardlv  be  de- 
tei  mined  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  books  or  from  contempo- 
rai\  monuments  or  traditions.  Rather  the  subjective  and  the  objec¬ 
tive  seem  here  to  be  combined,  to  a  degree  which  transcends  the 
union  ot  the  subtleties  of  the  schoolmen  with  the  sensuous  worship 
of  images  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  Vedic  religion  there  is  scope 
tor  ev  eiy  faculty  of  the  human  mind — the  dialectic,  the  speculative 
the  imaginative,  the  contemplative,  the  observative — and  these  all 
struggle  together  to  give  expression  to  the  theme  which  comprehends 
all  thought,  all  being,  all  space,  all  duration. 

“  There  is  no  great  and  no  small 
To  the  soul  that  maketh  all ; 

And  where  it  cometh,  all  things  are  ; 

And  it  cometh  everywhere.”  # 

Hardly  a  theory  of  physics,  hardly  a  speculation  of  metaphysics 
concerning  the  origin  of  things— force,  motion,  heat,  evolution,  light, 
spnit  but  is  anticipated  in  the  Rig  T>  eda.  There  nature  is  ethereal- 
ized  and  spirit  materialized.  “  The  intellectual  and  the  sensible,  the 
ethical  and  the  naturalistic,  are  there  conjoined  in  the  most  inartifi¬ 
cial  and  also  inseparable  way,  as  kernel  and  shell  in  the  vet  unripe 
iruit  grow  indissolubly  together.”  f  Nature  and  Soul  are  one.  The 
powers  ot  nature  personified,  and  by  turns  invested  with  all  the 
attributes  of  Deity,  or  the  universal  \souI  manifesting  itself  in  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  especially  in  light — the  dawn,  the  sun,  the  sky 
—all-pervading,  all-renewing,  all- beneficent,  these  worshipped  with 

hymns,  prayers,  oblations,  represent  the  religion  of  India  in  the  oldest 
and  purest  ot  the  Vedas, 

in  reading  these  hymns  of  more  than  thirty  centuries  ago,  one  is 
puzzled  by  the  frequent  mixture  in  the  same  verse  of  seeming  puer- 
with  real  profundity.  \\  here  we  find  such  metaphysical  acumen 
and  such  poetic  sublimity  as  often  occur  in  the  Rig  Veda,  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  connected  passages,  which  a  literaf  translation  makes 
meaningless  or  childish,  had  a  higher  meaning,  which  is  veiled  from 
11s  by  some  symbol  or  mystery  of  language.  Yet  this  very  conimin- 
***■  hieiapnysic&I  acumen  and  poetic  fervour  with  a  certain 
cmiuisk  credulity,  which  characterizes  the  Rig  Veda,  is  found  also  in 
hie  Hindoos  of  to-day.  1=  deed,  as  these  qualities  are  combined 
ra  mer  to  an  contrasted  in  those  early  hymns,  do  they  not  show  how 
human  nature,  at  all  points,  was  open  to  the  influence  of  religion— 

a  tll0uoih,  the  poetic  fancy,  equally  with  the  childlike 

iaith  ,  And  if  at  length  materialism  shall  establish  its  atomic  theory 


*  R>  W.  Emerson, 
t  Prof.  O.  Pfleiderer,  “Die  Religion,  ibr  Y 


Wcsen  imdihr  Geschichte,  ’’  vol.  ii,,p.  S2. 
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of  the  universe,  this  vaunted  outcome  of  physical  science  could  but 
reaffirm  an  old  metaphysical  theory  of  the  Indian  mind — the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  universe  from  motion  and  heat,  “  impregnating  powers 
and  mighty  forces,  a  self-supporting  principle  beneath,  and  energy 
aloft.  ”*  If  physical  science  would  make  God  “the  sum  of  all  the 
forces  of  the  universe/’  the  Yedic  religion  made  of  Nature  “a  meta¬ 
physical  deity.” 

Recent  researches  in  Babylon  have  brought  to  light  evidences  of  a 
religion  there  remarkable  for  simplicity  and  purity — teaching  the 
unity  of  God  and  doctrines  concerning  sin,  forgiveness,  and  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  body,  with  singular  analogies  on  some  points  to  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures. -f  But  as  there  is  still  some  controversy  among 
Assyrian  scholars  concerning  the  proximate  date  of  these  memorials 
and*  their  inscriptions,  we  simply  bring  them  into  notice  here,  and 
pass  to  a  single  additional  example. 

Older  than  the  oldest  of  the  Vedas,  and,  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  just  mentioned,  the  most  ancient  landmark  between  the  prehis¬ 
toric  chaos  and  the  recoided  course  of  the  world’s  history,  is  the 
religion  of  Egypt,  as  read  in  her  temples  and  monuments,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  “  Book  of  the  Dead.”  If  in  the  liturgy  of  Egyjet,  as  in 
that  of  India,  we  find  a  mingling  of  the  puerile  and  grotesque  with 
the  thoughtful  and  sublime,  there  is,  on  the  whole,  in  the  faith  of 
Egypt  more  of  mystery,  and  in  her  worship  more  of  majesty.  In 
Egypt,  as  in  India,  we  find  in  the  religious  odes  a  frequent  interblend¬ 
ing  of  subjective  and  objective,  of  metaphysical  conceptions  rising  to 
pure  monotheism  and  nature- worship,  taking  upon  them  much  sooner 
.than  in  India  the  symbolic  form  of  idolatry.  At  the  same  time  we 
are  left  in  suspense  as  to  the  order  of  manifestation — whether  poly¬ 
theistic  forms  sprang  from  a  monotheistic  root,.j:  or  from  the  broad 
base  of  nature- worship  religion  rose  like  a  pyramid  tapering  upwards 
to  a  single  point.  But  the  Egyptian,  whether  he  worshipped  the  sun 
as  god  or  as  a  manifestation  of  tlie  Deity,  whether  lie  worshipped 
Osiris  as  the  vivifying,  fructifying  potency  in  nature,  or  as  a  type  of 
the  ever-living,  ever-progressing  soul,  did  certainly  conceive  of  a  su¬ 
preme  divinity,  self-originated,  invisible,  incorruptible,  imperishable, 
the  creator  and  lord  of  all.  The  worship  was  elaborate  and  imposing, 
and  the  priesthood  almost  absolute  over  domestic  life,  and  even  in 
affairs  of  state.  “  The  Egyptians/’  said  Herodotus,  “  are  religious  to 
excess,  far  beyond  any  other  race  of  men.”  But  that  faith  can  hardly 
be  called  a  superstition  which  projected  itself  beyond  the  world  and 
time  into  the  regions  of  spiritual  life,  and  drew  thence  motives  to  the 
noblest  conduct  of  this  life — to  justice,  honesty,  temperance,  chastity, 
truth,  reverence,  piety,  kindness,  and  beneficence. 


*  R:g  V  da,  x..  129. 

t  Sayce’s  “ Lectures  on  Babylonian  Literature.” 

$  Bunsen  held  that-  u  all  polytheism  is  based  on  monotheism.”  (il  Egypt’s  Placo 
in  Universal  History,”  book  v..  part  i.,  sec.  *2,  C.) 
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P°w7'  ‘>l  fat®  and  mystery,  in  the  spirits“o“f  “the  dead? 

s ;j; i its  of  good  and  evil  ;  and  in  all  tills  the  groundwork  of  a  soiritual 
faith.  In  attributing  to  a  doll  the  speech  and  passions  of  a  human 
bemg,  the  child  makes  this  thing  of  wax  or  wood  a  reflection  of  the 
personality  u.nchis  just  developing' m  its  own  consciousness  ;  it  pro¬ 
jects  the  spiritual  beyond  its  inner  self  to  be  mated  with  some  other 
spirit  winch  it  reels  must  be.  And  so,  in  the  infancy  of  the  race,  man 
makes  tue  stone,  the  bmck,  the  material  thing  that  pleases  him  or 
does  him  harm,  a  spirit  to  be  conversed  with,  to  be  propitiated,  or  to 
be  summed  ilie  spirit  within  him,  felt  though  unseen,  reaches 
forth  after  the  spiritual  without,  which  is  felt  though  it  cannot  be 

■A  hether  belief  in  a  personal  God  is  so  general  that  it  mav  he  re- 
garded  as  native,  or  at  least  normal,  to  the  human  mind.  it.  does  not 
hnl  within  our  present  scope  to  consider.  Neither  is  t  is  the  place 
for  a  general  review,  of  comparative  mvthologv.  Our  sole  ajm  ;n 
analyzing  the  religions  of  different  races  and  different  periods  has 
neeti  to  get  at  a  conception  of  religion  itself  at  on  e  so  fundamental 
and  so  comprehensive  that,  m  defining  this,  we  shall  fix  tlie  pla  e  of 
the  religious  idea  or  sentiment  in  the  system  of  philosophic  thought 
distinct  from  torms  of  worship  and  dogmas  of  theology.  Thus  far  it 

>al 


l  b  •  ^  J  L  sii ou iQ  ue  conceive  i  or  as  a 

personal  Being.,  or  as  one  only  God,  is  not  essential  :  but  religion  does 


•>  * 

«  *  4*  ,  .  .  .  , - uiuic  wjiicii  proceeds 

fro  eiy  trom  one  s  inward  impulses,  or  from  self-regulation,  with  no 
inference  in  thought  or  feeling  to  any  external  source  or  motive  of 
o.)  igation .  is  morality  or  goodness,  but  not  piety  or  religion.  But  on 
,ll!  other  hand  the  fewest  form  of  fetichism,  having  an  object  of 
worship,  is  ca.led  a  religion  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  usa-re  allows 
the  term  re  igion  to  the  homage  to  an  ideal,  such  as  nature  or  human- 
1  -  ln  ‘“e  abstract,  since  such  an  ideal  as  the  commanding  motive  or 
power  over  the  soul  is  to  all  intents  personified  or  deified  as  the  object 
worsmp  This  application  of  the  term— perhaps  a  little  over- 
.rained  -j.  nidi  has  pointed  out.  in  the  case  of  Comte,  and  also  of 
his  own  father. .  Speaking  of  Comte’s  homage  to  collective  humanity 
‘'h,  Srand  ftre.  Mill  says,  ••  It  may  not  lie  consonant  to  usao-e  to 
°  V1.  V11?  a  rpl,^1?n  ;  but  the  term,  so  applied,  has  a  meaning,  and  one 
nich  is  not  adequately  expressed  by  any  other  word.  Candid  per- 
sons  of. all  creeds  may  be  willing  to  admit  that,  if  a  person  has  an 
K.e.ii  onject,  his  attachment  and  sense  of  duty  towards  which  are  able 
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to  control  and  discipline  all  liis  other  sentiments  and  propensities, 
and  prescribe  to  him  a  rule  of  life,  that  person  has  a  religion.”  lie 
then  argues  that,  in  the  majesty  of  his  idea  of  humanity  as  the  object 
of  reverence  and  love,  and  in  his  golden  rule  of  denying  self  to  live 
for  others — “  mvre  pour  autrui ” — Comte  “  had  realized  the  essential 
conditions  of  a  religion.”*  And  in  describing  his  father’s  character 
and  opinions,  Mr.  Mill  contends  that  many  whose  belief  is  far  short 
of  deism  may  be  “truly  religious,”  since  “they  have  that  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  principal  worth  of  all  religions  whatever,  an  ideal  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  perfect  Being,  to  which  they  habitually  refer  as  the  guide  of 
their  conscience.”  f  This  ideal,  though  existing  purely  in  thought,  is 
nevertheless  projected  before  the  mind  as  a  reality  ;  and  the  bare  con¬ 
ception  of  such  an  exislen  e  creates  an  obligation  to  conform  to  this 
as  the  standard  of  life.  Hence  there  enter  into  religion  three  ele¬ 
ments  or  conditions  more  or  less  pronounced — Nature,  Man,  or  God  ; 
and  the  precedence  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  elements,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  in  which  they  are  combined,  gives  to  different  religions  their 
distinguishing  characteristics.  The  first  of  these  elements  is  Nature. 
Now  this  term  is  so  used  by  materialists  as  to  exclude  from  the  cate¬ 
gories  of  science  every  form  of  the  religious  idea  ;  hence  a  strict  defi¬ 
nition  of  nature  must  precede  and  prepare  our  definition  of  religion. 

Going  back  to  the  Greek  conception  of  nature,  we  find  to  qvglkov 
sharply  distinguished  from  rb  rjfhnov  and  to  Xoyncov. 

In  his  Metaphysics  Aristotle  gives  a  definition  of  <pvcuc ,  or  nature, 
which  separates  it  equally  from  the  sphere  of  mathematical  specula¬ 
tions  and  from  that  of  spiritual  powers. 


‘  Physics  are  concerned  with  things  that  have  a  principle  of  motion  in  them¬ 
selves;  mathematics  speculate  on  permanent  but  not  transcendental  and  self-exist¬ 
ent  things ;  and  there  is  another  science  separate  from  these  two,  which  treats  of 
that  which  is  immutable  and  transcendental,  if  indeed  there  exists  such  a  sub- 
stanc  ,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  there  does.  This  transcendental  and 
permanent  substance,  if  it  exists  at  all,  must  surely  be  the  sphere  of  the  divine,  it 
must  he  the  first  and  highest  principle.  Hence  it  follows  that  there  are  three  kinds 
of  speculative  science — physics,  mathematics,  and  theology.”  £ 


A'V  lien  be  comes  to  speak  of  nature  more  specifically,  in  Ills  lectures 
on  physics,  Aristotle  gives  tliis  twofold  definition:  “  Nature  may  be 
said  in  one  way  to  be  the  simplest  and  most  deep-lying  substratum  of 
matter  in  things  possessing  their  own  principle  of  motion  and  change  ; 
in  another  way  it  may  be  called  tlie  form  and  law  of  such  things.”  ^ 
And  so  Bacon,  in  the  second,  book  of  the  “  Novum  Organum,”  in  the 
first  aphorism,  speaks  of  forma  as  natura  naturans ,  and  in  the 
thirteenth  aphorism  as  ipsissima  res . 

Passing  over  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Latins,  we  find  the  equivalent 


-  Positive  Philosophy  of  Auguste  Comte,*’  bv  John  Stuart  Mill,  pp.  121-12*. 

Also  Westminster  Review,1'  April,  1861.  t  “  Autobiography,”  book  46 
*  Metaphysics,  x.,  vii.  7. 
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Sec  Sir  Alexander  Grant’s  “  Ethics  of  Aristotle,”  Essav  iv. 
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of  duets  in  natura ,  from  naxcor,  which  tlie  German  accurately  renders 
by  gebarcii  werden — not  simply  born  or  coming  into  being,  but  both 
origin  and  genesis.  Hence  natura  denotes  not  only  result,  but  ongo¬ 
ing  process,  that  orderly  becoming  what  comprehends  both  that 
which  is  produced  and  also  the  producing  agent.  In  the  individual, 
nature  becomes  the  constitution  or  tbe  quality  of  a  thing  as  produced  ; 
and  when  conceived  of  collectively  or  in  continuity,  nature  is  the 
order  or  course  of  things,  as  being  and  “  about -to- be.” 

Curiously  enough,  Lucretius,  in  his  poetical  disquisition  on  “The 
Nature  of  Things,”  has  omitted  to  give  a  strict  definition  of  nature. 
Cicero,  however,  in  discoursing  of  “  the  nature  of  the  gods,”  gives 
these  notions  of  the  term — * 


bodies  tbe 
order  and 

_  _  _  end. 

And  some  again,  as.  cmiciirus,  apply  tbe  word  nature  tu  everything. ' '  * 

Cicero  himself  personifies  nature,  using  this  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
gods,  and  speaking  of  nature  as  an  artificer  and  an  intelligence. 

Nevertheless,  in  strict  usage,  nature  stands  in  contrast  to  both 
spirit  and  art.  Etymologically,  as  we  have  seen,  the  natura  is  gen¬ 
eration,  but  in  the  double  sense  of  that  which  is  born  and  that  which 
is  in  course  of  parturition — the  thing  or  event  which  is  and  is  con¬ 
tinually  becoming  ;  Werden  and  Baaein  in  perpetual  flux  and  reflux. 
Hence  nature  comes  to  mean  the  constitution  of  the  world  and  the 
universe  and  the  course  of  things.  In  German  philosophy  the  term 

JSTatur  is  chiefly  used  to  denote  the  world  of  matter  in  contrast  to  the 

•> 

world  of  spirit  or  intelligence.  How,  then,  do  we  form  our  concep¬ 
tion  of  nature  ?  In  strict  contemplation  of  philosophy,  nature  is  that 
established  constitution  and  course  of  things  the  knowledge  of  which 
we  gain  by  observation  or  experience,  and  by  induction  ;  whereas 
that  which  we  know  by  intuition,  or  establish  by  logic,  or  which  the 
imagination  conceives,  lies  within  another  category.  Observing  cer~ 
tain  phenomena  in  regular-  sequence,  we  learn  by  experience  to  depend 
upon  their  relations,  and  to  look  for  tlieir  repetition  ;  and  thus  we  as¬ 
certain,  for  example,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  fire  to  bum,  and  the 
nature  of  water  to.  expand  wit  i  heat  and  to  freeze  with  cold.  Ex¬ 
tending  the  range  of  such  observations  and  inductions,  we  find  an  es¬ 
tablished  course  or  order  of  things,  in  general,  and  this  we  term  na¬ 
ture.  But  that  which  makes  the  observation,  records,  the  experience, 
classifies  the  induction,  call  tills,  what  we  may- — whether  a  spiritual 
entity  or  the  functional  activity  of  the  brain — though  it  may  have  a 
nature  of  its  own,  is  not  included  within  that  nature  of  whose  phe¬ 
nomena  it  thus  takes  cognizance.  From  a  higher  plane  of  vision  the 
observer  might  perhaps  he  comprehended  within  the  scope  of  nature  ; 
but  to  him  nature  is  confined  within  the  periphery  of  thing %  from" 


*  Cicero.  •*  Be  Dsoruin  Natura. M  ii..  zxxii. 
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wliicli  he,  at  least  quoad  hoc,  is  distinguished  as  a  person.  Hence  in 
worshipping  nature,  whether  as  a  whole  or  in  detail,  the  worshipper 
sejs  before  him,  either  in  visible  form  or  as  a  conception,  an  object 
separate  from  himself,  to  which  lie  renders  his  homage  and  dovout  re¬ 
gard.  In  nature- worship,  religion  takes  its  hue  from  the  phases  of 
physical  phenomena  as  these  are  reflected  in  the  phases  of  the  mind 
Sometimes  it  is  the  propitiation  of  terrible  and  hurtful  elements  ; 
again  it  is  the  worship  of  sensuous  beauty  and,  with  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  culture,  it  becomes  the  homage  of  reason  to  material  laws, 
and  of  the  imagination  to  the  divinity  immanent  in  the  universe  as  a 
soul ;  now  its  prevailing  sentiment  is  an  awe  of  phenomena  which 
suggests  mysterious  and  destructive  forces ;  and  again,  this  feeling  of 
reverence  is  modulated  in  art  and  worship  to  a  delight  in  whatever 
ministers  to  taste,  beauty,  love,  as  being  either  a  divinity  or  some  di¬ 
vine  attribute  or  gift.  In  a  word,  the  extremes  of  superstition  and 
naturalism  meet  in  nature  as  the  central  object  of  the  religious  idea. 
Religion  is,  then,  either  the  worship  of  objects  and  forces  in  the  ma¬ 
terial  world  as  themselves  divinities,  or  the  symbols  of  divinities  ;  or 
it  is  a  rationalistic  atheism,  which  makes  nature,  or  the  universe  in 
Its  totality,  the  only  power  above  man  ;  or  again,  it  is  a  sentimental, 
poetic  personification  of  the  grand  and  beautiful  In  the  physical  uni¬ 
verse  ;  or.  It  may  be,  a  subtile  pantheism,  which  denies  to  its  divinity 
personality  and  independence,  and  holds  the  unconscious  world-prin¬ 
ciple  bound  within  the  visible  universe,  as  the  life-principle  is  im¬ 
prisoned  within  bodily  forms.  Thus  nature- religion,  starting  from 
I'etichism,  runs  at  last  Into  sheer  neuter! sin,  the  favourite  form  of 
modern  pantheism- — “  modern  **  in  a  certain  freshness  of  assertion  by 
recent  schools  of  philosophy,  but  not  modern  as  a  theory  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  since  Pliny  held  that  the  world  and  the  heaven,  or  universal 
ether,  which  embraces  all  things  in  its  vast  circumference,  may  be 
regarded  as  itself  a  deity,  Immense,  eternal,  never  made,  and  never  to 
perish ;  and  the  Stoics  declared  that  “  God  is  the  world,  and  the 
world  is  God  ;  God  Is  all  matter  and  all  mind.'” 

Where  man  Is  made  the  chief  factor  in  the  world- scheme,  the  type 
of  religion  is  Humanism. ,  -whether  as  hero-worship  or  a  divinized 
selfhood.  To  that  spiritual  worship  of  the  Invisible  and  unknown 
-God  which  the  Hellenic  races  shared  with  other  branches  of  the  Ar¬ 
yan  family,  and  to  the  individualizing  attributes  and  powers  as  them¬ 
selves  separate  .and  local  divinities,  the  Greeks  added  myths  of  heroes 
whom  they  first  reverenced  as  nearer  to  the  gods  In  gifts  and  powers, 
and  afterwards  worshipped  with  divine  honours.  These  heroes  per¬ 
sonified  successive  acts  and  periods  In  the  development' of  man  above 

nature;^  smd  yet  the  deified  humanity  of  the  Greeks  was  still,  in 

——————  ”  __  ■  ■  ■" 

*  -“The  Homeric  gods  spoil  no  man’s  full  enjoyment  of  the  desires  of  ins  senses.1* 
— Cnrtina,  ■“  History  of  Greece,”  -book  i.,  04. 

t  Thus  Heracles,  Cadmus,  the-  Argonauts,  Danaus.  An.  This  point  is  well  treated 
hj  Curtins,  II  story  of  Greece/  i.„ 
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sonifi  sort,  under  bondage  to  nature  through  the  doctrine  of  fate,  or 
through  that  dread  of  mysterious  and  destructive  forces  which  over¬ 
hangs  the  religions  of  paganism. 

By  conquering  this  dread  of  nature,  modem  science  has  ministered 
to  a  yet  bolder  man- worship.  A  supreme  selfhood,  an  intensified 
egoism,  characterizes  much  of  the  rationalism  of  our  time.  Human¬ 
ity  and  reason  alone  are  divine,  and  worship  is  homage  to  human  na¬ 
ture.  “  Ineffable,"  says  Emerson,  “is  the  union  of  man  and  God  in 
every  act  of  the  soul.  The  simplest  person  who  in  his  integrity  wor¬ 
ships  God,  becomes  God."  The  highest  theology  of  this  school  is 
man  divinized . 

Such  are  the  results  of  an  exaggeration  either  of  nature  or  of  man" 
as  terms  in  the  scheme  of  religion.  But  there  is  also  a  conception  of 
God  which  relegates  Him  to  the  sphere  of  the  past  or  the  unknown, 
as  an  abstraction  or  a  fate,  not  personally  cognizant  of  human  affairs, 
not  providentially  acting  in  them- — a  deism  which  postulates  nothing 
concerning  the  Deity,  but  the  infinite  and  the  absolute,  and  ends  with 
making  of  God  an  infinite  and  absolute  nothing'.  “God  is  a  name  for 
our  ignorance."  For  God  is  nothing  to  a  man  as  a  conception  unless 
He  is  conceived  of  as  an  objective,  substantive  reality,  possessing  per¬ 
sonality,  will,  holiness,  and  authority  ;  and  God  is  nothing  to  us  as 
the  cause  of  nature  unless  He  is  the  author  of  nature  in  a  sense  which 
distinguishes  Him  from  nature,  and  sets  Him  above  nature  as  the  in¬ 
telligent  and  controlling  cause  of  all  thing's. 

Yet  this  view  may  be  so  exaggerated  upon  the  other  side,  that  God 
becomes  the  Dens  ex  machind  ;  and  the  miracle  or  the  intervention  is 
ever  at  hand  to  supply  any  defect  of  observation  or  of  logic  upon  the 
facts  of  nature.  And  so,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  religion  may  be 
falsified  by  introducing  into  it  too  much  of  God  !  It  is  tlirough  this 
tendency  to  use  the  name  of  God  as  a  dogmatic  formula,  and  t  j  re- 
sort  to  the  supernatural  as  an  expedient  for  solving  all  mysteries  in 
nature,  that  some  theologians  have  brought  religion  into  a  seeming 
contradiction  of  science. 

But  our  analysis  has  shown  that  under  all  forms  of  conception  and 
representation  the  religious  idea  is  constantly  the  same.  Religion  it 
an  inner  sense  of  obligation  in  man  to  an  external  object  of  a  naturt 
different  from  Ms  own,  wMch  is  regarded  as  superior  in  nature ,  posi¬ 
tion,  or  power  ;  which  Migration  prompts  to  acts  of  reverence,  devotion, 
or  obedience „  with  a  view  to  please  or  to  placate  its  object .  Recalling  out 
definition  of  science,  we  see  how  readily  religion  falls  within  these 
limits — -the  systematic  summation  of  all  the  knowledges  pertaining  to 
a  given  subject-matter,  and  the  formulating  of  these  in  abstract  gen¬ 
eral  conceptions.  Physical  science  purports  to  concern  itself  exclu¬ 
sively  with  things  ;  but,  in  reality,  science  is  not  concerned  directly 
with  things,  but  with  our  thoughts  of  things.  Professor  Jevons  has 
shown  that  “  scientific  method  must  begin  and  end  with  the  laws  of 
thought,"  and  we  cannot  Letter  conclude  this  reference  of  religion  to 
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tlie  categories  of  science  than  by  quoting  the  words  with  which  Jevons 
concludes  the  second  edition  of  his  “  Principles  of  Science.”* 


“  Among  the  most  unquestionable  rules  of  scientific  method  is  that  first  lav/  that 
whatever  phenomenon  i is.  We  must  ignore  no  existence  whatever  ;  we  may  vari¬ 
ously  interpret  or  explain  its  meaning  and  origin,  but  if  a  phenomenon  does  exist,  it 
demands  some  kind  of  explanation.  If,  then,  there  is  to  be  competition  for  sc  en¬ 
title  recognit’QTi,  toe  world  without  us  must  yield  to  the  undoubted  existence  of  the 
spirit  within.  Our  own  hopes  and  wishes  and  determinations  are  the  most  un¬ 
doubted  phenomena  within  the  sphere  of  consciousness.  If  men  do  act,  feel,  and 
live  as  if  they  were  n  t  merely  the  brief  products  of  a  casual  conjunction  of  atoms, 
but  the  instruments  of  a  far-searching  purpose,  are  we  to  record  all  other  phenom¬ 
ena  and  pass  over  these  ?  We  investigate  the  instincts  of  the  ant  and  the  bee  and 
the  beaver,  and  discover  that  they  are  led  by  an  inscrutable  agency  to  work  towards 
a  distant  purpose.  Let  us  be  faithful  to  our  scientific  method,  and  investigate  also 
these  instincts  of  the  human  mind  by  which  man  is  led  to  work  as  if  the  approval  of 
a  Higher  Being  were  the  aim  of  life.  ”  '  * 

Josebii  P.  Thompson. 
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Lettrcs  et  Opuscules  inedits  da  Comte  Joseph  de  Maistre .  Gth  Edition. 

2  vols.  Paris,  1873. 
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“  Always,”  sa v§  Goethe,  contradicting  a  popular  modern  tenet,  “al¬ 
ways  it  is  the  individual  that  works  for  progress,  not  the  age.  It 
was  the  age  which  made  away  with  Socrates  by  poison  ;  it  was  the 
age  which  burnt  ILuss  at  the  stake  ;  the  ages  have  al ways  been  the 
same.  ” 

We  listen  to  Goethe  with  respect,  yet  we  cannot  help  remembering 
that  it  lias  been  said,  on  the  other  hand  :  “  There  is  somebody  who 

is  cleverer  even  than  Voltaire,  cleverer  than  any  man  you  can  name  ; 
this  somebody  is  all  the  world,  tout  le  monde ”  Nor  is  that  a  had 
saying,  either.  But  it  is  not  really  at  variance  with  the  saying  of 
Goethe.  Only  we  must  guard  it  a  little,  must  explain  that  the  all  the 
world  which  is  cleverer  than  the  cleverest  individual  is  not  the  world 
of  his  contemporaries,  hut  the  world  which  comes  after  him,  and 
which  he  has  contributed  to  form.  lie  was  not  perfect,  he  did  not 
see  the  whole  truth  ;  there  were  at  work  other  eminent  individual¬ 
ities  besides  his;  other  aspects  of  the  truth  were  seen  besides  the  as¬ 
pect  which  he  saw.  There  was  confrontation  and  collision,  and  out 
of  the  shock  came  the  next  age,  an  all  the  world  clearer  and  cleverer, 
in  many  respects,  than  even  the  chief  individuals  of  the  age  preced¬ 
ing.  But  to  these  individuals  and  to  their  shock  it  owes  all  its  ad¬ 
vance.  Individuals  emerging  from  its  own  life,  again,  superior  to 


*  “  A  Treatise  on  Logic  and  Scientific  Method. v  By  W.  Stanley  Jevons.  1ST?. 
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their  age,  contradicted  by  it  and  contradicting  it,  dissatisfied  with  its 
actual  gains,  in  collision  with  it  and  with  one  another,  can  alone  carry 
it  further  and  make  the  future. 

We  must  not  forget,  then,  in  laying  stress  with  Goethe  upon  the 
individu.  l,  that  the  individual  is  not  perfect,  and  that  he  works  for  a 
future  larger  and  better  than  himself.  Keeping  this  well  in  mind, 
we  may  admit,  as  much  as  ever  Goethe  pleases,  the  interest  and  sig¬ 
nificance,  the  overwhelming  interest  and  significance,  in  human 
history,  of  the  individual.  As  his  time  recedes  he  and  his  strain 
of  thought  grow  more  distinct,  his  contemporaries  and  their 
thoughts  ’trow  fainter.  They  become  more  and  more  to  us  like 
hollow  shadows,  saving  they  know  not  what  :  he  alone  remains 
among  them  a  living  man,  who  knows  what  he  is  saying,  and  whose 
words  keep  a  freshness  and  power.  Burke  stands  thus  to  us  now,  as 
we  look  back  at  him  among  his  contemporaries.  In  the  sphere  of 
thought  which  was  his,  in  politics  in  the  high  sense  of  the  word,  in 
what  concerns  the  general  influence  to  be  exercised  on  man’s  welfare 
and  progress  by  the  means  of  government  and  society,  Burke’s  voice 
is  still  for  us  Englishmen  a  living*  voice  out  of  the  age  preceding*  our 
own,  it  is  the  one  living  voice  left  o  f  innumerable  voices  ;  the  rest  are 
shadowy.  A  good  deal  is  wanting  to  Burke’s  political  philosophy  ; 
there  are  many  important  things  which  either  he  cannot  see  or  does 
not  care  to  see.  Whoever  followed  his  teaching  simply  and  abso¬ 
lutely  would  make  shipwreck.  Still,  such  is  his  weight  and  power, 
that  while  the  chatter  of  a  whole  wilderness  of  frieiMls  of  “the  ideas 
of  1189  ”  is  dead  and  cold,  the  voice  of  this  great  enemy  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  lives — moves  us  and  makes  us  think  to  this  dav. 

c 

Joseph  de  Maistre  is  another  of  those  men  whose  word,  like  that  of 
Burke,  has  vitality.  In  imaginative  power  lie  is  altogether  inferior 
t )  Burke.  On  the  other  hand,  his  thought  moves  in  closer  order  than 
Burke’s,  more  rapidly,  more  directly  ;  he  has  fewer  superfluities. 
Burke  is  a  great  writer,  hut  Josenh  de  Maistre’s  use  of  the  French 
language  is  more  powerful,  more  thoroughly  satisfactory  than  Burke’s 
use  of  the  English.  It  is  masterly;  it  shows  us  to  perfection  of  what 
Fiat  admirable  instrument,  the  French  language,  is  capable.  Finally, 
Joseph  de  Maistre  is  more  European  than  Burke  ;  his  place  at  the 
great  spectacle  of  the  Revolution  is  more  central  for  seeing  ;  more¬ 
over,  lie  outlived  Burke  considerably,  and  saw  how  events  turned. 
But  ilie  two  men  are  of  one  family,  having  in  common  their  high 
stamp  of  individuality,  and  their  enduring  vitality  and  instructive- 
ness.  They  have  in  common,  too,  their  fundamental  ideas.  Their 
sense  of  the  slowness  of  the  natural  growth  of  things,  of  their  grad¬ 
ual  evolution  out  of  small  beginnings,  is  perfectly  expressed  by 
Joseph  de  Maistre’s  maxim  :  “  Aucune  grande  chose  n’eut  de  grands 
commencements” — “  Nothing  great  ever  began  great.”  That  is  en¬ 
tirely  in  Burke’s  spirit,  and  the  maxim  has  its  indubitable  and  pro¬ 
found  truth.  Things  grow  slowly,  and  in  a  gradual  correspond ene« 
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with  human  needs.  Phrases  are  not  things,  and  a  Liberal  theorist, 
some  revolutionary  M.  Cherchemot,  striking  in  with  his  “  Tout  est  a 
refaire” — “Everything  is  to  be  made  afresh” — is  impertinent  and 
vain.  Only,  in  their  aversion  to  M.  Cherchemot  and  his  shallowness, 
Burke  and  Joseph  de  Maistre  do  not  enough  consider  the  amount  of 
misformation,  hamper,  and  stoppage,  coming  at  last  to  be  intolerable, 
to  which  human  things  in  their  slow  process  of  na  ural  growth  are 
undoubtedly  liable.  They  do  not  enough  consider  it  ;  they  banish  it 
out  of  their  thoughts  altogether.  Another  trenchant  and  character¬ 
istic  maxim  of  Joseph  de  Maistre,  which  Burke,  too,  might  have 
uttered,  is  this  ;  “II  faut  absolument  tuer  Tesprit  du  dix-huitieme 
siecle” — “  The  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  must  be  stamped  out 
utterly.”  One  is  reminded  of  Cardinal  Newman’s  antipathy  to 
“Liberalism.”  And  in  a  serious  man  a  strong  sense  of  the  insulli- 
ciency  of  Liberal  nostrums,  of  the  charlatanism  of  Liberal  practi¬ 
tioners,  as  also  of  the  real  truth,  beauty,  power,  and  conformity  to 
nature  of  much  in  the  past  of  which  these  practitioners  are  intolerant, 
is  abundantly  permissible.  Still,  when  one  has  granted  all  that 
serious  men  like  Joseph  de  Maistre  and  Cardinal  Newman  may  fairly 
say  against  the  eighteenth  century  and  Liberalism,  when  one  has  ad¬ 
mired  the  force,  the  vigour,  the  acumen,  the  sentiment,  the  grace 
with  which  it  is  all  said,  one  inquires  innocently  for  that  better  thing 
which  tliev  themselves  have  in  store  for  us,  and  then  comes  the  dis- 
appointment.  Joseph  de  Maistre  and  Cardidal  Newman  have  nothing 
but  the  old,  sterile,  impossible  assumption  of  their  “infallible 
Church;  ”  at  which  a  plain  man  can  only  shake  his  head  and  say  with 
Shakspeare,  “  There’s  no  such  thing  !” 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  :  these  eminent  individualities,  men 
like  Burke,  or  Joseph  de  Maistre,  or  Cardinal  Newman,  are  by  no 
means  to  be  taken  as  guides  absolutely.  Yet  they  are  full  of  stimu¬ 
lus  and  instruction  for  us.  We  may  find  it  impossible  to  accept  their 
main  positions.  But  the  resoluteness  with  which  they  withstand  the 
prevailing  ideas  of  their  time,  the  certainty  with  which  they  predict 
the  apparition  of  something  different,  are  often  a  proof  of  their  in¬ 
sight.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  Ritualism,  its  growth  and  power 
prove  Cardinal  Newman’s  insight  in  perceiving  that  what  he  called 
Liberalism,  but  what  we  may  perhaps  better  describe  to  ourselves  as 
the  mind  of  Lord  Brougham,  was  in  general,  and  in  the  sphere  of  re¬ 
ligion  more  particularly,  quite  inadequate,  and  was  not  destined  to 
have  things  for  ever  its  own  way.  In  like  manner,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  Ultramontanism,  its  groivtli  and  power  signally  prove  Joseph 
de  Maistre’s  insight.  Continental  Protestantism,  he  declared,  was 
going  to  pieces,  Gallicanism  was  doomed,  “the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
and  the  French  priesthood  will  embrace  one  another,  and  will  stifle 
in  that  sacred  embrace  the  Gallican  maxims.”  Rome  would  become* 
a  power  again  ;  by  no  other  power  could  the  French  Revolution, 
“satanic  in  its  principle,”  be  effectually  resisted.  “If  England 
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grants,  as  slie  probably  will,  Catliolic  emancipation,  and  if  the  Cath¬ 
olic  religion  in  Europe  comes  to  speak  both  French  and  English,  re¬ 
member  what  I  say,  my  good  hearer,  there  is  nothing  which  you  may 
not  expect.”  It  is  enough  to  make  Mr.  Whalley  turn  in  his  grave. 
“  A  great  revolution  is  preparing,  to  which  that  which  is  just  ended 
(as  people  say)  was  only  the  preface.  The  world  is  in  fermentation, 
and  there  will  be  strange  sights  seen  ;  the  spectacle,  it  is  true,  will  be 
neither  for  you  nor  for  me,  but  we  may  well  sav  to  one  another  in 
taking  leave  of  this  insane  planet  (if  it  is  allowable  to  recall  one’s 
Horace  at  such  a  moment) :  *  Spem  bonam  ceriamque  domum  re- 
porto.  ”  ’  L  ltramontanisni  is  but  a  stage  in  this  new  revolution  pro¬ 
phesied  by  Joseph  de  Maistre  ;  it  is  not,  as  he  imagined,  the  end  ;  but 
steadilv  and  confidently,  all  through  the  first  twenty  years  of  our 
century,  to  have  foreseen  and  predicted  this  stage,  is  no  mean  proof 
of  insight  and  originality. 

This  remarkable  man  is  far  less  known  in  England  than  he  de- 
serves  to  he.  Vhe  know  him  chiefly  by  one  of  his  publications,  the 
“  Soirees  de  Saint- Pete rsbourg,”  in  which  the  Baconian  philosophy  is 
vigorously  attacked.  Most  of  us  are  no  further  acquainted  with  the 
man  or  his  work.  Let  us  run  quickly  over  the  main  points  in  their 
historv,  He  was  horn  at  Chambery  in  17-54,  the  eldest  of  ten  ch  i- 
dren,  of  a  family  of  ancient  descent  and  austere  manners.  His  father 
was  president  of  the  Senate  of  Savoy.  The  voung  Joser  li-Marie  de 
Maistre  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and  took  vigorously  to  his 
studies.  As  a  young  man  he  knew  five  languages — French,  Latin, 
English,  Italian,  and  Spanish  ;  to  which  in  later  life  he  added  two 
more — -Greek  and  German.  He  entered  the  magistrature  like  his 
father,  and  in  1786,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  he  married.  In  the  fer¬ 
mentation  of  mind  which  preceded  the  French  Revolution,  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Reformed  Lodge  of  Ghamberv,  avowed  himself  an 
enemv  of  abuses,  and  was  even  accused  of  Jacobinism.  But  from  the 
moment  of  the  French  invasion  and  occupation  of  Savoy  in  1793,  his 
fidelity  to  his  own  sovereign,  his  hostility  to  the  French  Revolution, 
never  faltered.  He  quitted  Savoy  in  January,  1794,  the  day  after  the 
birth  of  his  third  and  voungest  child,  his  daughter  Constance  ;  he 
never  saw  her  again  until  1814.  His  property  was  confiscated.  For 
two  years  he  was  employed  at  Lausanne  on  the  business  of  the  Sar¬ 
dinian  government,  and  it  was  during  his  stay  at  Lausanne  that  he 
published  his  “  Considerations  sur  la  France,”  a  work  in  which  his 
power  and  his  characteristic  ideas  first  revealed  themselves.  In  1797 
he  was  moved  to  Turin  ;  Turin  was  occupied  by  the  French  in  1798, 
the  royal  family  of  Sardinia  lost  all  its  possessions, on  the  mainland, 
and  the  Court  of  Turin  became  the  Court  of  Cagliari.  Joseph  de 
Maistre  was  at  first  employed  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia,  but  in  1802  his  government  sent  him  as  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  Russia.  At  St.  Petersburg  he  remained  fifteen  years,  all  through 
the  great  struggle  with  Napoleon.  Ill-paid  and  ill-understood  by  the 
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petty  government  of  Cagliari,  lie  was  esteemed  and  admired  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  by  Russian  society,  and  by  liis  diplomatic  col  - 
leagues  ;  a  still  better  alleviation  of  the  pressure  of  embarrassment 
and  anxiety  lie  found  in  study.  During  liis  stay  at  St.  Petersburg 
his  principal  works  were  written,  but  they  remained  for  the  time  in 
his  portfolio.  -  lie  was  joined  in  180G  by  liis  son  Rodolplie,  then  just 
sixteen  years-old,  to  whom  the  Emperor  Alexander  gave  a  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  Russian  Guards.  His  wife  and  his  two  daughters  rejoined 
him  in  1814.  In  1817  he  left  Russia  and  proceeded  by  way  of  Paris 
to  Turin,  where  he  was  made  Chancellor  and  Minister  of  State.  lie 
now  published  the  works  on  which  he  had  been  long  busy  in  Russia, 
his  “Du  Pape,”  liis  “  De  l’Egiise  Galiicane,”  and  the  “  Soirees  de 
Saint-Petersbourg.”  He  died  at  Turin  in  February,  1821,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-seven. 

His  Correspondence  was  published  in  two  volumes  by  his  son,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  after  his  death,  and  has  passed  through  six  or 
seven  editions.  Striking  and  suggestive  as  are  works  like  his  “  Con¬ 
siderations”  and  his  “Soirees  de  Saint-Petersbourg,”  it  is  liis  Cor¬ 
respondence  which  best  makes  us  feel  his  varietv,  his  attractiveness, 
his  superiority.  These  -two  volumes  of  liis  Correspondence  will  live, 
and  will  take  their  place  not  merely  in  Catholic  libraries,  and  as  part 
of  the  polemics  of  a  great  Catholic  champion,  but  in  general  litera¬ 
ture.  The  literary  talent  of  this  Savoyard,  whose  letters,  of  far 
weightier  contents  than  the  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  are  not  sur¬ 
passed  by  even  hers  in  felicity  and  vivacity,  may  well  make  the 
French  adopt  lum  with  pride  as  one  of  their  classics.  But  for  us,  for 
the  wor  d  at  large,  what  will  preserve  his  letters  is  the  impression 
given  by  them  of  admirable  vigour  of  mind  in  union  with  admirable 
force  and  purity  of  character.  We  should  read  them  ;  hut  alas  !  we 
do  not  even  read  Burke.  Our  days  go  by,  and  the  hour  with  Mr. 
Yates  in  the  “World”  is  followed  by  the  hour  with  Mr.  Labou- 
chere  in  “  Truth  and  this  fascinating  course  of  reading  leaves  us 
with  little  leisure  or  taste  for  anything  else.  Yet  wliat  a  pity  to  be 
so  absorbed  by  our  enchanters  as  to  be  unable  to  feel  also  the  beauty 
of  things  like  the  following,  a  cry  coming  from  Joseph  de  Maistre  at 
the  end  of  his  hard  dav,  his  life  of  strenuous  and  irrievous  travail  : 

“I  know  not  what  the  life  of  a  rogue  may  be — I  have  never  been  one-- but  the 
iii  .'  cf  an  honest  man  is  abominable.  Iiow  few  are  those  whose  passage  upon  this 
foolish  planet  ”  [wc  had  “  insane  planet  ”  a  little  way  back]  “  has  been  marked  by 


doin^  good  ;  those  heroes  of  silent  charity  who  hide  themselves  and  expect  nothing 
in  this  world.  But  what  arc  the  common  run  cf  men  like  ?  and  how  many  of  ii  * 
are  there  in  a  thousand  who  can  ask  themselves  without  terror  :  ‘  What  have  1  done 
in  this  world,  wherein  have  I  advanced  the  general  work,  and  what  is  there  left  of 
me  for  good  cr  for  evil  ?  *  ” 


The  great  Xapolcon,  who  ill  observed  his  own  maxim,  was  fond 
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of  saying:  One  must  know  liow  to  set  bounds  to  oneself — “II  faut 
savoir  se  borner.”  Tlie  advice  is  particularly  good  when  one  has  to 
speak  of  a  personage  so  rich  in  matter  of  interest,  and  at  the  same 
iime  so  little  known  to  the  generality  of  one’s  readers,  as  Joseph  de 
Maistre.  The  public  is  prone  to  demand  grand  review-articles,  but 
there  are  subjects  which  are  too  large  for  the  limits  of  a  single  review- 
article,  even  a  grand  one.  J oseph  de  Maistre  is  such  a  subject.  He  ought 
to  be  treated  by  installments.  And  now,  when  Russia  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people  are  objects  of  so  much  importance  to  us  in  this  country, 
we  propose  to  take  that  portion  of  Joseph  de  Maistre’s  Correspon¬ 
dence  which  deals  with  Russia  and  things  Russian  ;  to  observe  the  im¬ 
pression  made  by  Russia  and  the  Russians,  during  his  fifteen  years’ 
experience  of  them,  on  this  independent  and  powerful  spirit,  one  of 
those  minds  which  stand  out  from  the  crowd,  and  of  which  the 
thoughts  are  still  fresh  and  living  as  oil  the  day  when  they  were  ut- 
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Joseph  de  Maistre  had  every  reason  to  speak  well  of  Russia.  In 
spite  of  his  poverty,  in  spite  of  the  insignificance  of  his  Sovereign,  he 
was  received  there  from  the  first  with  kindness  ;  he  inspired,  as  time 
went  on,  the  most  cordial  liking  and  esteem,  and  was  treated  with 
the  most  flattering  distinction.  Not  only  did  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  give  a  commission  in  the  guards  to 
the  young  Kodolphe  de  Maistre,  but  he  placed  Joseph  de  Maistre’s 
brother  Xavier,  the  well-known  writer,  at  the  head  oi\tlie  library  and 
museum  of  the  Russian  Admiralty.  The  society  of  St.  Petersburg 
was  as  favourable  as  the  Czar.  Joseph  de  Maistre  had  in  his  charac¬ 
ter,  had  even  in  his  demeanour  and  conversation,  something  impetu¬ 
ous  and  trenchant.  He  knew  it  himself  : 

I  have  said  and  done  in  my  life,"  lie  writes  to  Madame  de  Pont,  “  things  suffi¬ 
cient  to  ruin  a  public  man  five  or  six  times  over.  People  have  been  provoked  ;  they 
have  talked  of  me  in  the  way  you  may  have  heard  :  and  yet  here  I  am,  still  on  my 
legs— nay.  in  spiie  of  ail  obstacles,  1  have  gone  on  mounting  higher  and  higher. 
Every  character  has  its  inconveniences.  Do  you  suppose  me  net  to  be  aware  that  I 
yawn  when  i  am  bored ;  that  a  sort  of  mechanical  smile  says  sometimes,  ‘  You  talk 
like  a  fool!  ■  that  in  my  wav  of  sneaking  there  is  something  original,  something  ri- 
branie .  as  the  Italians  say. ‘something  trenchant,  which  seems— and  particularly  in 
moments  of  heat  or  inadvertence— to  announce  a  certain  imperiousness  of  opinion 
lo  which  I  have  no  more  right  than  any  other  man  ?  I  know  it  perfectly  well,  ma- 
dame  :  CUiassez  le  nazurel,  il  revient  an  galop!'1 

In  spite  of  this  impetuosity,  this  imperiousness  he  pleased.  A  di¬ 
plomatist  said  of  him  :  “  Count  de  Maistre  is  a  most  fortunate  person  ; 
lie  says  just  what  he  likes  and  yet  he  never  comes  to  grief.”  Not 
only  did  he  inspire  respect,  he  inspired  warm  liking*  also,  lie  pleased. 
He  was  original,  full  of  knowledge,  of  high  honour  and  integrity  : 
but  at  the  same  time  he  was  entirely  free  from  peevishness,  narrow¬ 
ness,  or  littleness  :  he  was  not  in  the  least  a  prig  or  a  pedant.  “  I 
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lie  said, 


but  in  the  world  I  try 
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to  be  .as  little  bookisli  as  possible/’  Accompanied  by  simplicity,  in¬ 
tegrity,  good  temper,  and  largeness  of  mind,  his  vivacity  in  conversa¬ 
tion  warmed  and  charmed  people  without  offending  them,  and  in  the 
society  of  St.  Petersburg  he  was  a  signal  success. 

His  life  in  Russia  had  its  drawbacks,  indeed.  The  first  July  after 
his  arrival  showed  him  what  the  Russian  climate  was.  The  warm 
season  is  supposed  to  begin  in  May,  and  in  July  every  one  who  can  get- 
out  of  St.  Petersburg  is  enjoying  the  country  : 


“  I  spent  yesterday  with  the  English  ambassador,  who  is  in  the  country  in  the 
direction  of  Cronstadt.  We  never  left  the  tire  but  for  a  minute  or  tw-\  to  look 
through  his  telescope  at  so  ne  vessels  in  the  Gulf.  To-day,  too,  I  am  obliged’ to  sit 
by  the  fire  ;  how  long  this  queer  state  of  things  will  go  on  I  don’t  know.  People 
in  the  country  here  pave  the  ground  with  goldTn  order  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
of  ali  kinds  which  nature  puts  in  their  way  ;  for  climate  has  to  be  overcome,  and 
soil  also.  I  have  just  seen  a  man  spend  10,000  roubles  in  digging  a  ditch  round  a 
piece  of  ground  which  c.st  25  roubles.  And  all  this  for  three  months  in  the  very 
finest  years,  and  for  sis  weeks  at  the  outside  in  bad  years.  No  outlay  seems  too 
great  if  it  will  purchase  any  enjoyment.  As  I  look  at  all  this  magnificence,  I  think 
of  what  kind  nature  does  for  us  by  her  own  unaided  power.” 


Not  only  of  landscape-gardening  and  of  luxuries  was  tlie  expense 
in  Russia,  to  a  man  of  moderate  means,  prohibitory,  but  of  other  and 
more  necessary  things  also  : 


“  A  foreigner  here  who  has  a  daughter  cannot  possibly  get  her  educated  (I  mean 
so  far  as  accomplishments  are  concerned)  unless  he  be  the  English  ambassador  or 
something  of  that  sort.  A  young  lady’3  education  costs  ten  thousand  francs  :  you 
can  have  no  idea  what  it  is.  People  thus  go  without  masters  for  their  children 
because  they  cannot  afford  them.” 

Finally  even  the  kindness  and  hospitality  which  he  met  with  at  St. 
Petersburg,  a  capital  offering  such  a  contrast  to  his  own  “  capital e 
peu  fraternelle,”  as  he  called  Turin,  were  good  so  far  as  they  went, 
and  were  gratifying,  but  they  were  something  altogether  distinct  from 
the  friendship  of  congenial  minds,  from  the  intimacies  which  else¬ 
where  Joseph  de  Maistre  had  formed  and  enjoyed.  In  a  delightful 
letter  to  one  of  his  old  friends,  Madame  Huber,  of  Lausanne,  he  says  : 

“I meet  with  all  manner  of  kindness  in  society  and  ;  t  court,  but  I  stay  at  home 
as  much  as  my  position  will  allow  me.  I  have  plenty  of  good  hooks,  and  I  study 
with  might  and  main  ;  for  really  one  is  in  duty  bound  to  learn  something.  As  for 
the  supreme  pleasures  of  friendship  and  of  confidential  intimacy — a  blank  l'ou 
have  often  heard  people  talk  of  the  hospitality  of  this  country,  and  in  one  sense 
what  they  say  is  quite  true  t  you  are  asked  to  dinner  and  supper  all  round,  but  the 
foreigner  never  gets  at  the  heart.  I  never  find  myself  in  full  dress  amid  all  the 
Asiatic  pomp  here,  without  thinking  of  my  grey  stockings  at  Lausanne,  and  of  that 
lantern  with  which  I  used  to  go  and  visit  you  at  Cour.  Oh.  the  delightful  draw¬ 
ing-room  at  Cour  !  that  is  what  is  lacking  to  me  here  !  After  tiring  out  my  horses 
along  these  fine  streets,  if  I  could  but  find  Friendship  in  slippers  and  sit  in  slippers 
myself  arguing  with  her,  I  should  be  perfectly  content.  When  you  have  the  good¬ 
ness  to  say,  with  your  worthy  husband,  Quels  souvenirs !  quels  regrets!  lis  en,  and 
you  will  hear  the  echo  of  the  Neva  repeating,  Quels  souvenirs  !  qiiels  regrets  !  ” 

The  touch  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  herself,  in  letter- writing,  has  not 
more  spirit  and  grace.  But  we  are  to  concern  ourselves  with  Russia, 
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not  witli  Joseph  cle  Maistre’s  gifts  as  a  letter-writer.  When  he  had 

ussia,  he  describes  to  the  King  of  Sardinia 
the  state  of  things  there  as  follows  ; 

“  The  want  of  money  extreme  ;  nevertheless  luxury  runs  its  course  without 
troubling  itself  about  anything,  although  its  extravagances  audits  utter  thought¬ 
lessness  are  conducting  this  country  to  an  inevitable  revolution.  The  nobility 
throws  its  money  away,  but  this  money  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  business  class, 
who  have  only  to  cut  oil  their  beards  and  to  obtain  government  po-ts  to  become 
masters  of  Russia.  1  he  town  of  St.  Petersburg  will  soon  belong  to  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  entirely.  In  general  the  impoverishment- aud  the  moral  decav  of  the  nob  litv 
are  the  tme  causes  of  the  revolution  which  we  see  in  France.  That  revolution  wifi 
be  repeated  here,  but  with  peculiar  circumstances.  I  can  venture  to  assuie  your 
Majesty  that  Russia  affords  to  the  observer  most  abundant  matter  for  interesting 
reflexion,  for  it  brings  back  before  our  eyes  the  Middle  Age,  and  enables  us  to  see 
in  reality  what  we  had  only  seen  in  history.  But  the  native  Russian  revolution, 
which  maybe  called  natural,  combining  itself  with  our  eighteenth-century  revolu¬ 
tion,  which  is  abominable,  produces  such  a  complication  of  toings  as  is  not  to  be 
understood  without  the  most  careful  attention.'’ 


The  Emperor  Alexander  had  his  head  full  of  generous  projects  and 
reforms  for  his  people  : 

“  There  can  be  no  mistake  at  present  about  the  intentions  of  his  Imperial  Majesty. 
The  emperor  is  tiredyf  his  power  as  handed  down  to  him  by  his  predecessors  :  and, 
his  youth  allowing  him  to  undertake  great  enterprises,  he  *  real  lv  means  to  consti¬ 
tute  his  people  and  to  raise  them  to  the  European  level.  ’’ 


Joseph  de  Maistre,  with  his  distrust  of  written  constitutions,  his 
sense  of  the  slow"  movement  of  things  and  of  the  extreme  actual  un¬ 
ripeness  of  the  Russian  people,  regarded  with  disfavour  these  projects 
of  reform  from  above.  The  Russians  were  unripe  for  them,  he  said  ; 
and  he  was  convinced  that  a  law,  though  excellent  in  itself,  must 
prove  useless  and  even  mischievous  unless  the  nation  were  worth"  of 
in  and  made  for  it.  How  else  could  a  law",  he  asked,  have  any  real 
sanction  ?  Bestowed  by  one  Emperor  upon  unripe  and  passive  sub¬ 
jects,  it  might  be  revoked  by  another.  Had  not  Pmil  the  First  estab¬ 
lished  with  every  solemnity  the  Salic  Law  in  Russia  ?  A  day  or  two 
afterwards,  his  son  abolished  it.  “’Toute  nation  a  le  gouvernement 
qu’elle  rnerite  “  every  nation  has  the  government  which  it  is  fit 
for."  As  Georgia  is  to  Russia,  so  is  Russia  to  W  estern  Europe  ;  and 
as  it  fared  with  the  introduction  of  the  Russian  procedure  into  Geor¬ 
gia,  so  it  will  fare  with  the  introduction  of  Western  constitutionalism 
into  Russia  ; 


“  Former!' 


?rly  the  Czar  of  Georgia  used  to  ride  out  everv  morning  on  horseback  to 
do  jastice  ;  at  a  slow  pace,  he  made  a  progress  through  the  streets  of  Tiflis.  Liti 
gants  came  to  him  and  stated  their  case.  The  Czar  administered  the  stick  to  the 
party  who  seemed  to  deserve  it.  A  Georgian  said  the  other  day  -  o  my  brother, 
quite  seriously  :  ‘Well,  Sir,  it  was  found  that  these  princes  very  seldom  made  a 
mistake.  The  Georgians  most  sincerely  regret  this  bygone  street -procedure  :  and 
as  to  the  new  procedure  which  the  Russians  have  brought  amongst  th  m.  with  its 
formalities,  its  delays,  its  written  documents,  they  cannot  abide  it,  they  are  sick  of 
it ;  whoever  would  give  them  back  their  old  stick -law  would  be  hailed  as  a  benefac¬ 
tor.  There  are  a  thousand  subtleties  in  use  amongst  our  old  Furonean  nations 
which  I  consider  to  be  clean  over  the  heads  of  the  Russi  ns— the  Russians  as  I 
know  them  at  this  moment,  at  any  rate.” 
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Win  and  again  lie  returns  to  tliis  actual  unripeness  of  tlie  Russian 
nation,  in  every  one  of  the  great  lines  along  which  the  growth  of  a 
nation’s  mental  life  proceeds  : — 

“People make  n  mistake  when  in  this  century  they  put  1:15  :  they  ought  to  put 
t5i5  for  we  are  in  the  sixteenth  century.  .  •.  .  The  kind  of  morai  vegetation 
which  gradual  y  1  ads  nations  forward  out  of  barbarism  into  civilization  has  been 
suspended  in  Russia,  and,  as  it  were,  cut  in  two,  by  two  great  events— the  schism 
cf  the  tenth  century  and  the  invasion  of  the  Tartars.” 

The  clergy,  which  in  Western  Europe  has  done  so  much  for 
knowledge  and  civilization,  has  done  nothing  in  Russia  : 

“  Between  a  Russian  pope  and  an  organ-pipe  I  see  no  great  difference  ;  both  emit 
sound,  and  that  is  all.  I  have  repeatedly  asked  intelligent  Russians  whether  means 
might  not  he  found  to  civilize  the  clergy,  to  introduce  it  into  society,  to  get  rul  of 
that  disfavour  which  now  more  than  ever  attaches  to  it.  and  to  make  it  of  use  for 
education,  public  morality,  &c.  All  people  unite  with  me  in  desiring  tms,  but  they 
give  me  no  hope  of  its  being  accomplished.’’ 

The  Religious  knowledge  and  ideas  of  the  Russian  people  in  gener¬ 
al  are  what  might  he  expected  with  such  a  clergy  r 

“  On  the  matter  of  religion  the  Russian  knows  nothing.  His  absolute  ignorance 
of  the  Latin  language  shuts  him  out  from  all  the  sources  of  discussion.  Of  wits  he 
has  plenty  ;  buf  even  the  best  wits  can  only  know  what  they  have  learnt,  and  the 
Russian  has  not  looked  in  this  direction  ( l  am  speaking  of  the  laity)  Now  that 
the  lwht  of  science  is  beginning  to  dawn  here,  it  produces  its  usual  effect— that  cf 
unsettling  the  religion  of  i he  country  :  for  no  sect  can  hold  out  against  s  lence. 
The  vulgar  and  unlearned  clergy  is  nothing,  and  counts  for  nothing ;  those  who 
have  any  mind,  and  who  know  Latin  and  French,  are  all  more  or  less  Protestants. 
In  society  you  hear  this  denied,  either  from  ignorance,  or  from  inattention,  or  be¬ 
cause  people  had  rather  deny  it  than  sec  it  right ;  but  nothing  is  more  certainly 

true.” 

In  philosophy  Russia  was  as  backward  as  in  religion  : 

“lean  hear  of  no  good  work  on  jurisprudence  or  on  philosophy.  In  these  two 
matters,  again,  as  in  that  of  religion,  Russia  is  delivered  over,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
to  the  Germans.  The  persons  who  have  influence  being  either  art  and  part  in  the 
thing,  or  else  being  led  b}~  the  nose,  I  see  no  remedy  for  it.11 

The  actual  demand  in  Russia  for  serious  reading  of  any  kind  was 
well  shown  bv  the  state  of  the  hook  trade  in  St,  Petersburg  : 

“  A  serious  work,  were  it  only  a  hundred  pages  long,  can  count  here  upon  but  a 
hundred  and  fl  ty  purchasers,  of  whom  ten  will  read  it  and  two  will  understand  it. 
A  publisher,  it  may  well  be  conceived,  prints  nothing  at  his  own  risk/’ 

And  again  :  » 

“Pluchart  (a  bookseller)  has  assured  me,  to  my  great  astonishment,  that  a  pub¬ 
lisher  in  this  capital  who  brings  out  a  philosophical  work,  however  short,  can  only 
reckon  upon  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  bu  ers.  I  quite  understand  that  books  ore 
often  lent ;  still,  a  hundred  and  fifty  is  a  small  number  for  a  town  of  this  size.” 

Accordingly,  Joseph  de  Maistre  was  of  opinion  that  the  rulers  of 
Russia  had  better  proceed  very  gradually  with  their  plans  of  reform 
nnd  constitution.  He  doubted  whether  the  Russian  people  could  un¬ 
derstand  any  government  except  the  autocracy  of  the  Czar,  or  could 
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be  held  together  by  it.  Tie  prophesied  that  “  those  wlio  called  for 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  serfs  would  be  found  to  have  been  calling 
for  the  division  of  the  empire.”  For  the  present,  he  thought.  “  tin* 
reforms  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  will  end  in  his  putting  his  people 
back  again  into  the  state  where  he  found  them,  and  no  great  harm 
either. 'f  But  what  if  the  Russian  nation,  unripe  as  it  was,  should 
suddenly  shake  off  its  indifference  and  should  take  the  Emperor's  re¬ 
forms  seriously?  What  if  this  nation,  at  its  actual  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment,  a  nation  neither  sanguinary  nor  turbulent  by  nature  (he  always 
did  it  this  justice),  but  which  had  suffered  enormous  losses  in  money 
and  men  from  the  great  war,  and  was  more  and  more  being  drawn 
into  contact  with  the  agitations  of  Western  Europe,  “should  he 
*  ^  ^  ^  tlro^.  b  f  t  s  on  the  brain  which  have  attacked  other  na¬ 
tions,  not  more  reasonable  than  Russia  is,  but  more  rai&mneiuses?  ” 
lu  this  case,  Joseph  deMaistre  foresaw*  nothing  but  additional  danger 
and  embarrassment  from  the  course  now  pursued  by  the  emperor  : 


If  tiffs  nation,  arriving  at  the  comprehension  of  our  perfidions  novelties  and 
acquiring  a  taste  for  them,  were  to  conceive  the  idea  of  resisting  all  revocation  or 
alteration  of  what  it  might  call  its  constitutional  privileqes ;  if  some  university 
Pougatschelf  were  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  ;  if  once  the  people  got  un¬ 
settled,  and  instead  of  Asiatic  expeditious,  began  a  revolution  ia  the  European  line, 
I  have  no  words  to  express  the  alarm  which  might  well  be  felt. 

4  Bella,  horrida  beila  ! 

Et  multo  Xevam  spume n tern  sanguine  cemo.  ’  ” 


Pougatscheff  was  a  personage  who  figured  in  a  revolt  against  the 
government  of  Catharine  the  Second. 

For  the  present,  however,  Joseph  de  Iffaistre  thought  that  all  offers 
of  code  and  constitution  were  likely  to  fall  through,  by  reason  of  the 
indifference  of  the  mass  of  the  Russian  people  to  them.  In  a  letter 
written  in  October,  1815,  to  Prince  Koslowski,  he  thus  sums  up  the  data 
presented  by  the  actual  situation  * 


41  In  general  I  incline  to  think  that  you  hav?  not  suffieientlv  prepared  the  people 
for  the  code  before  making  the  code  for  the  people.  I  have  a  srradgp  against  vonr 
Peter  the  Great,  who  appears  tome  to  have  committed  the  greatest  of  faults,  that  cf 
failing  in  proper  respect  for  his  own  nation.  I  never  read  that  >'uma  made  his  Ro¬ 
mans  drop  their  toga,  that  he  treated  them  as  barbarians,  and  so  on.  The  1  ecc-m- 
virs  certainly  went  to  Greece  for  laws;  but  they  did  not  bring  Greeks  to  Rome  to 
make  them.  At  present,  the  national  pride  is  waking  up  and  feeling  indignant :  but 
Peter  has  placed  you  in  a  false  position  with  the  foreigner  ‘A ec  tecum }.osbum  ri- 
xere,  nex  Fine  te that  is  the  motto  for  you.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  to  be 
found  at  this  moment,  for  the  m+mnvho  knows  how  to  observe,  a  greater  and  a  finer 
field  than  your  country,  my  dear  Prince.  The  good  side  in  yon  every  one  can  see. 
\  on  are  kind,  humane,  hospitable,  quick,  intrepid,  enterprising,  clever  at  imitat¬ 
ing,  not  in  the  least  pedan-ic,  with  a  dislike  to  all  restraint,  preferring  a  pitched 
battle  to  a  lesson  in  drill.  But  on  this  fine  body  of  vours  are  established  two  fistu¬ 
las  which  impoverish  it— instability' and  dishonesty.  Everything  with  you  is 
changeable;  yonr  laws  change,  like  the  ribbons  in  vogue;  your  opinions  like  the 
waistcoats  in  wear  ;  systems  of  evert*  kind  like  the  fashions.  A  man  sells  his  house 
in  t  as  readily  as  his  horse  ;  nothing  is  constant  with  you  except  inconstancy,  and 
nothing  is  respected,  because  nothing  is  ancient— thereis  your  first  mischief .  ‘  Your 
second  is  not  less  serious  Highway  robbery  is  less  common  here  than  elsewhere. 
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because  you  are  by  nature  gentle  in  as  high  a  degree  as  you  are  brave  ;  but  the  rob¬ 
bery  of  dishonesty  is  chronic  with  you.  If  one  buys  a  diamond,  it  is  sure  to  have  a 
Jlavv  •  if  one  buys  a  match,  the  brimstone  is  sure  to  be  uad.  This  spirit,  traversing 
the  channels  of  business  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  makes  endless  ravages, 
jr  is  against  these  enemies  that  your  legislators  should  employ  all  their  wisdom  and 
•ill  their  strength.  1  could  go  on  till  to-morrow  talking  on  this  subject,  sed  de  fax 
comm.  All  I  can  now  say  is.  that  my  interest  in  you  and  m  all  that  concerns  yon  is 
unbounded ;  your  people  have  treated  me  with  so  much  kindness,  that  they  have 
won  my  heart,  and  iliave  no  longer  any  wish,  to  lea\e  3  on. 

To  these  considerations  of  the  faults,  virtues,  and  condition  of  the 
Russian  popie  are  to  be  added  considerations  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  moment,  and  of  the  probable  influence  of  the  future  : 

“Your  great  country,  involved  in  this  enormous  shock  of  the  French  neT.  0I11- 
tion,  on  the  point  at  one  time  of  perishing  by  it,  has,  by  a  rapid  turn  o,  events, 
been  saved  itself  and  been  made  the  saviour  of  others.  What,  will  become  of  it. 
Go  only  knows  1  What  is  certain  is,  that  it  cannot  remain  as  it  is  now.  It  has  had 
its  part  111  the  general  commotion  ;  the  invasion,  in  the  first  place,  lias  not  -ailed  to 
produce  a  very  perceptible  effect  on  the  mental  state  of  your  peasants  ;  tae  soldiers 
who  have  been  in  France  will  be  iiioculators  of  a  still  stronger  Kind,  may  God  take 
care  of  you. !  *’ 

Xot  codes  and  constitutions,  but  the  deeper  working  and  gradual 
agencies  of  education  and  religion,  were  what  Joseph  de  Maistre 
placed  first  in  importance  for  Russia,  as  he  saw  and  knew  Russia.  But 
neither  of  them  was  taking  a  dire  tion  which  he  approved,  or  which 
he  could  witness  without  disquietude.  Of  popular  education  there 
was  no  question,  the  time  for  it  had  not  yet  come.  The  only  educa¬ 
tion  of  which  at  that  time  there  was  any  question  in  Russia  was  the 
education  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  The  Jesuits,  expelled  in 
the  eighteenth  century  from  the  chief  Catholic  states  of  Europe,  had 
found  a  refuge  in  Russia,  and  education  had  come  very  much  into 
their  hands.  Simply  as  schoolmasters,  the  Jesuits  have  great 
merits  ;  an  Englishman  should  never  forget  Bacon  s  testimony  lo  tiie 
goodness  and  success  of  their  methods.  “  Taiis  cum  sis,”  he  says  to 
their  Society,  applying  the  words  addressed  by  Ages  laus  to  Pliarna- 
bazus,  “  tails  cum*  sis,  utinam  noster  esses!”  But  in  the  Jesuit 
schools,  letters  and  literature  were  preponderant ;  the  cry  of  the  day 
was  already  for  science,  for  more  of  science  and  less  of  letters.  fI  he 
Russians,  with  their  appetite  for  novelty  and  fresh  fashions,  joinen 
in  the  cry  eagerly.  The  worship  of  science  took  forms  which  were 
not  always  judicious,  the  professors  who  administered  its  bread  of 
life  were  often  personages  whose  walk  and  conversation  left  much  to 
be  desired  : 

5‘  You  in  jution  science  and  the  universities.  TYhat  a  chapter,  my  dear  Prince,  do 
v/e  open  there  !  At  Wilna  they  have  just  been  maintaining  a  thesis  that  God  is  cal¬ 
oric  at  the  highest  stage  per feciioiiem),  that  the  human  spirit  is  caloric  at  a 

lower  stage,  the  sun  a  caloric  which  organizes,  the  plant  a  caloric  which  is  organ¬ 
ized.  etc.  An  apostate  Catholic  priest,  who  has  worried  two  wives  to  death,  and  is 
rt  present  the  happy  owner  of  a  third,  is  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  one  of 
your  universities.  Instruction  with  yon  is  planted  the  wrong  end  upwards,  and 
bears  corruption  for  you  before  bearing  science." 
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In  a  series  of  letters  written  in  1810,  at  the  request  of  Count  Ra- 
soumowsky,  the  Russian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Joseph  de 
Muistic  examines  with  nis  usual  acuteness  the  ideas  of  educational 
lefonn  which  were  prevalent,  and  discusses  their  application  to  the 
actual  state  of  Russia.  He  starts  from  ills  favourite  fundamental  prin- 
c i p i e. ^  Just  as  ever}  plan  of  government  is  a  baneful  dream,  unless 
it  be  in  harmony  with  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  nation, 
so  it  is  with  education.  Before  establishing  a  scheme  of  education,  the 
habits,  inclinations,  and  state  of  ripeness  of  the  nation  for  which  it  is  to 
be  designed,  are  to  be  considered.  The  eighteenth  century  had  promul  * 
gated  the  doctrine  that  education  in  the  so-called  sciences  is  the  whole  of 
education,  whereas  it  is  really,  says  Joseph  de  Maistre,  but  a  part  of 
it;  it  is  also  by  far  the  less  interesting  part,  and  one  which  has  no 
worth  at  0.11  uniess  it  rests  upon  moral  education.  The  generation 
trained  according  to  the  new  doctrine  had  made  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Still,  in  Vv  estern  Europe  education  had  for  centuries  been  in 
the  hands  of  t-lie  clergy,  and  it  still  remained  to  a  great  extent  in  their 
hands.  J  he  clergy  assign  to  moral  training  its  proper  and  prominent 
place  in  education,  m  W  estern  Europe,  in  spite  of  the  revolutionary 
propaganda,  the  schools  bear  deep  traces  of  the  character  impressed 
on  them  b  >  the  clergy,  and  theories  of  education  are  largely  influenced 
by  it.  In  Russia  the  cl  orgy ,  “unhappily  cut  off  from  society  and 
deprived .  of  ail  ci\il  functions, ?  lias  never  kept  school,  has  created 
and  sustained  no  tradition  of  the  indispensableness  of  moral  training  as 
a  part  of  education.  The  Russians,  lovers  of  novelty,  and  peculiarly 
liable  to  be  blown  about  by  every  breath  of  vain  doctrine,  take  up 
v.  itli  the  new  tneories  or  scientific  education  as  if  they  were  a  revela- 
tion,  as  if  they  were  going  to  do  for  Russia  just  what  Russia  needed, 
-xo  enoi  could  lie  greater.  The  Russians  expect  from  the  sciences 
far  more  than  the  sciences  can  ever  give  them,  but  in  the  meanwhile 
Russia  is  not  even  ripe  for  the  sciences  at  all.  The  government 
might  found  scientific  establishments,  but  until  the  nation  was  ripe 
for  them,  and  really  needed  them,  they  would  get  no  pupils.  They 
would  be.  like  tire  Sliool  of  Law,  not  long  ago  instituted  by  the  em¬ 
peror,  which  offered  to  every  student  board  and  lodging*  free,  800 
toubles  a  year,  and  a  degree  ;  but  no  students  came,  and  the  school 
had  to  be  closed.  And  yet,  in  the  time  which  we  call  barbarous,  the 
University  of  Paris  could  show  4,000  students,  drawn  there  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  and  living  at  their  own  cost.  Everything  depends, 

not  on  what  the  government  may  found,  but  on  what  the  nation  can 
use  : 

Figure  to  yourself  a  government  which  should  go  to  a  huge  expense  for  the 
sake  or  covering  with  grand  inns  a  country  where  nobody  travelled  ;  there  yon  have 
tne  true  image  of  a  government  which  makes  a  great  outlay  on  scientific  establish¬ 
ments  before  the  national  genius  has  shown  any  turn  for  the  sciences.  Learned 
nodies  ot  European  fame,  each  as  the  Academy  of  Paris,  the  Jioyal  Society  of  Lon- 
g on,  tne  Academy  del  Cimento  of  Florence,  began  as  free  associations  of  a  certain 
numoerof  individuals  united  together  by  t lieir  love  for  the  sciences.  Afteracer- 
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t>Mn  tinmthe  sovereign,  prompted  by  the  public  esteem  for  them,  bestowed  on  them 
a^ciVil^xi  tenw  by  loeaiis  of  letters  patent ;  so  arose  those  great  academic  bodies 
Every  where  thev  have  been  established  because  of  the  men  or  science  who  were 
tv,pru'  already  not  in  the  hope  of  getting  men  of  science  ny  taeir  means.  It  r  a 
silly^ business  to  spend  Immense  sums  on  making  a  cage  for  the  phcenix,  oefoi  j  oa 

^''"^Ime^say^tt^PerSaa1  proverb,  ‘is  the  father  of  miracles.-  He  is  the  prime 
minister  of  alf  sovereigns  :  with  him  they  do  everything  ;  without  him  the}  can  do 
nothin^  And  vet  th<T Russians  hold  him  in  contempt,  and  will  net ei  wait.  R-  - 
l  and  makes  sport  of  them.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  this  famous 

nation  should  add  to  its  first  error  of  esteeming  the  sciences  too  highly,  the  second 
error  of  wanting  to  become  possessed  of  them  all. at  once,  and  of  je.mng  humilia¬ 
ted  because  Russia  is  more  backward  than  other  nations  in  tuis  reepect.  iSC 
was  aere  IT  prejudice  more  false  and  more  dangerous.  The  Russians  might  be  the 
tot  nation  in  universe,  and  yet  have  no  talent  for  tne  natural  sciences.’ 

Even  if  the  Russians  have  no  turn  for  the  sciences,  they  may  con- 
sole  themselves,  savs  Joseph  cle  Maistre,  by  remembering  that  the 
Romans,  who  had  none  either,  nevertheless  managed  to  cut  a  consider¬ 
able  figure  in  the  world.  But  the  Poles,  a  Slave  people  like  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  produced  three  centuries  ago  a  man  of  science  wno  is  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  tlie  human  race,  the  illustrious  Copernicus.  It  is  not 
lik<d v  that  the  water  of  the  Dwina  should  have  some  magical  property 
which  prevents  science  from  passing.  If  nature,  then  has,  as  is  pro- 
liable  endowed  the  Russians  with  an  aptitude  for  tne  sciences,  a 
spark  will  at  some  favourable  moment  awaken  it,  as  it  has  awakened 
h  elsewhere.  Public  attention  will  be  turned  tnat  way,  scientific  so¬ 
cieties  and  establishments  will  spring  up  of  themselves,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  only  have  to  give  them  form  and  acknowledgment. 
Until  this  time  of  natural  fermentation  arrives,  the  mania  tor  teach¬ 
ing  science  can  lead  to  no  good  result,  and  can  only  do  mischief.  One 
kind  of  mischief  Joseph  de  Maistre  points  out  with  especial  force  : 


Si/vh,re  *  and  afTef tmiw  to  take  in  public  opinion  by  performances  which  in  the 
"  nf  MiiVood  judges  prove  their  gross  ignorance,  they  depart  back  a_ram  to  tnei. 
■I.,.',  anJ  torn  Pussia  into  ridicule  in  worthless  books,  which  i.ussia  even 
good '"enough’ to  buy  3  these  creatures  ;  nay,  not  unfreonently  she  translate  them. 

A  nation’s  beginnings  of  intellectual  activity  are  naturally  m  im- 
aginative  production  and  in  poetry,  and  liere  Joseph  de  Maistre  ob¬ 
served  a  genuine  movement,  as  genuine  as  the  scientific  movement 
was  fictitious.  Language  and  letters  a  nat  ton  must  begin  with  ;  al  o\  e 
all  the  first  stage  in  its  mental  progress  is  tlie  respect  lor  its  o\\  n  lan- 
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gruige  and  the  employment  of  it.  The  predominance  of  the  French 
language  was  a  real  obstacle  in  Russia  to  tlie  development  of  the 
national  genius.  Joseph  de  Maistre  talks  sarcastically  of  “  the  St 
Petersburg  savants  who  know  French  perfectly  and  Russian  a  little  ” 
He  speaks  of  the  suppress  on  of  the  French  Theatre,  in  1816,  as  favour 
able  to  the  improvement  of  the  native  drama.  In  the  chief  theatre  of 
St.  Petersburg  the  performances  were  no  longer  to  be  in  French,  but 
m  Russian.  We  do  not  know  whether  this  theatrical  precedence  of 
the  Russian  tongue  is  still  perfectly  kept  up  at  St.  Petersburg.  But 
Dr.  Xeubauer  reported  the  other  day  a  symptom  which  is  full  of 
promise  for  Russian  literature  and  life  ;  namely,  that  in  the  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  used  ah 

ways  to  be  in  Fiench  and  Herman,  the  Russian  lan°’uaore  is  now 
adopted.  °  ° 

Religion,  however,  was  the  great  agency  on  which  Joseph  de 
Maistre  retied  for  expelling  evil  where  it  had  reigned  and  made 
havoc,  and  for  preventing  its  entrance  into  communities  hitherto  un- 
rayaged  by  it.  “The  French  Revolution  is  satanic,”  he  used  to  say  ; 
“if  the  counter-revolution  is  not  divine,  it  is  null.”  And  by  this 
dii  ine  counte l -i e\  elution  he  meant  “  a  moral  and  religious  revolu¬ 
tion*  without  which  chaos  cannot  cease  and  creation  begin.”  But  he 
found  in  the  religious  fermentation  which  surrounded  him  in  Russia 
a  mixture  of  plnlosophism,  Germanism,  Protestantism,  and  illumin- 
ism,  wliieii  seemed  to  him  to  announce  a  dark  future  for  religion, 
except*  so  far  as  this  darkness  was  relieved  by  numerous  conver¬ 
sion  to  Roman  Catnolicisin.  But  we  ought  to  let  him  speak  for  him¬ 
self  : 

”  Science,  newly  arrived  here,  Is  commencing  its  first  exploit,  which  is  to  take  re- 
igion  by  the  throat.  The  conquests  of  the  Protestant  spirit,  throughout  all  that 

which  is  acquaint 3i  with  French  and  Latin,  Ire  incredible. 
People  at)3dt  tne  Dfeek  Ciinrca  ;  me  Russian  Church  is  no  more  Greek  than  it 
^°r  nrmeman  ;  it  is  ail  isolated  church  under  a  civil  bead,  just  like  the 
Claim  oj  midland.  It  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  were  to  dream  of  errin'* 
an  order  nere,  he  wou.d  be  thought  mad  ;  and  mad  he  would  indeed  be  to  attempt  it! 
In  tnis  state  Ox  tilings,  the  London  Bible  Society  has  come  fishing  in  Russia.  This 
society  spent  42,<)9 3C  It  was  proposed  to  open  a  branch  here,  and  the  oiler  was  at 
once  accepted,  lor  the  Russian  is  even  more  greedy  of  novelties  than  the  French¬ 
man,  witn  waom  he  has  many  points  or  resemblance.  Persons  of  the  hio-heri  m- 
spectability  have  become  members,  and  amongst  them  the  Russian  and  the°Catholic 

jUDisiiopb. 

.T°  tiie  plan  of  “  sowing  Bibles  broadcast  in  the  vulgar  tongue,' 
ivithout  distinction  of  persons  and 'without  explanation,”  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  has  always,  as  is  well  known,  been  resolutely  opposed, 
in  Russia,  says  Joseph  de  Maistre — 

y  “fl0  ancient  version- — nay,  a  rew  lines  only  of  this  version — wronriv  inter- 
preied  by  popular  fanaticism,  have  sufficed  to  create  the  Russian  raseolmcs  (seeta- 
nes  i,  L.uat  vast  nicer  whic.i  eats  into  the  national  religion  and  spreads  further  everv 

Cmb’i  U  uat  YJ1  'TIien  a  simple  people,  taking  things  absolutely  bv  the  letter, 
bxuui  possess  the  Bioie  m  the  vulgar  tongue  in  all  the  variety  of  the  Bible  Versions  *  ” 
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But  it  was  as  “  a  Protestant  enterprise”  conducting  men  towards 
*<le  rienisme  Protestant,”  Protestant  nothingism,  that  the  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  called  forth  Joseph  de  Maistre’s  deepest  enmity.  The  Society 
was  in  his  eyes  respectable  as  might  be  many  ot  its  members,  and  ex¬ 
cellent  as  might  be  their  intentions,  in  real  truth  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  “  a  Socinian  machine  for  the  overthrow  of  all  ecclesiastical 
authority.”  As  a  Protestant  enterprise,  lie  maintained,  it  moved  in¬ 
fallibly  towards  the  sure  goal  of  Protestantism,  towards  Socinianism 
or  Deism,  as  people  then  called  it  ; — in  otner  woids,  dogmatic  dt^ay. 
With  penetrating  eye,  with  the  acuteness  of  a  trained  observer  and 
the  joy  of  a  bitter  enemy,  Joseph  de  Maistre  saw  the  ruin,  the  certain 
and  ever-increasing  ruin,  upon  the  Continent,  of  dogmatic  and  ortho¬ 
dox  Protestantism.  Protestantism  was  no  longer  a  religion,  he  said  ; 
it  was  become  a  mere  negation  : 

•‘There  is  not  a  point  of  Christian  faith  which  Protestantism  has  not  attacked 
and  destroyed  in  the  minds  of  its  partisans.  What  was  sure  to  happen  has .  hap¬ 
pened  ;  this  unblessed  system  has  allied  itself  with  philosophism,  which  iy  indebted 
to  it  for  its  most  dangerous  we  pons;  and  these  two  enemies  ot  all  religious  aen 
have  exercised  so  fatal  an  influence,  that  those  fair  regions  or  Europe  where  they 
prevail  may  be  said  to  have  no  longer  any  religion  at  all. 

And  therefore  the  Russian  Church,  which  was  fast  imbibing  “  the 
venom  of  Germanism  and  Protestantism,”  and  bidding  fair  to  become 
professedlv  Protestant,  would  probably  announce  Itself  Piotestant  at 
a  time  when  there  were  no  Protestants  left  anywhere  else. 

In  his  keen,  bold,  unsparing  criticism  of  continental  Protesta  tism 
Joseph  de  Maistre  is  wonderfully  successful.  What  we  must  never 
forget  is  that  his  own  Catholicism,  by  virtue  of  which  he  things  him¬ 
self  entitled  to  treat  Protestantism  thus  disdainfully,  and  on  which 
he  effects  to  stand  as  on  a  rock,  is  an  hypothesis  arbitrary,  artificial, 
and  unavailing.  Always,  therefore,  in  watching  Joseph  d-i  Maistre 
attack  and  rout  his  adversaries,  a  good  critic  will  have  the  feeling 
that  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  day  is  not  yet  by  any  means  fully  visible, 
that  the  battle  is  not  really  won.  It  is  as  with  Joseph  de  Maistre  s 
haughty  airs  of  defiance  and  contempt  ox  middle-class  popular  opinion. 
“  What  is  a  nation,  my  good  friend?  The  sovereign  and  the  aristoc¬ 
racy.  We  must  weigh" voices,  not  count  them.  A  hundred  shop¬ 
keepers  of  Genoa  would  go  for  less  with  me,  as  to  what  is  to  be 
judged  expedient  or  inexpedient  for  the  community,  than  the  family 
of  Brignola  alone.”  The  mind  of  the  hundred  shopkeepers  may  be 
indeed  but,  as  Bacon  says,  “  a  poor  and  shrunken  thing  ;  ”  but  whoever 
shall  imperiously  substitute  for  it  the  mind  of  the  House  of  Brignola, 
will  find  the  resource  artificial  and  insufficient. 

The  tendency  to  Protestantism  Avas  favoured  in  Russia  by  another 
tendency,  also  Germanic  in  its  origin,  and  which  was  powerfully  in¬ 
fluential  in  the  highest  quarters — illuminism.  Illuminism,  says  Jo¬ 
seph  de  Maistre,  lias  for  its  ideal  a  kind  of  t  anscendental and  univer¬ 
sal  Christianity  ;  it  conceives  Christanity  to  have  been  transformed 
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and  disfigured  by  priests,  and  is  extremely  unfavourable  to  liierar- 
c  .  and  their  claims  ;  it  looks  upon  Christendom  as  a  collection  of 
sects  differing  on  many  points,  but  all  of  them  united  at  bottom  in 
something  good,  which  is  fundamental  Christianity.  The  adherents 
of  tins  illuminism  were  very  numerous  at  fit.  Petersburg  and  Moscow 
Mie  Emperor  Alexander  himself  was  profoundly  imbued  with  it. 
1  lie  extraordinary  Convention  of  Paris,  in  which  Austria  Prussia 
and  Russia,  after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon,  solemnly  declared  their  ad* 

Msnf'Ttu0  a  U,U1V®18^  Christianity,  was  a  concessi  n  to  the  enthusi- 
V  °/  -  for  tlu*  1(ieal.  “  The  Emperor  Alexander,”  writes 

S  1US  universal  Christianity,  his  fundamental 

do0mas,  and  his  Bible  Society,  may  be  sure  that  he  is  on  the  liiirh 
road  to  the  destruction  of  Christianity.”  But  the  Emperor’s  subjects 
seemed  much  inclined  to  accompany  him,  and  even  the  Catholic 
Archbishop  joined,  as  we  have  already  sien,  the  Bible  Societv,  and 
wlien  Rome  expressed  disapprobation  and  insisted  on  his  leaving-  it 
ne  wok  no  notice  The  picture  of  this  Catholic  dignitary,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Molu  eff,  who  must  indeed  have  been  a  curiosity,  is  in  Jo- 
sepn  de  Maistre  s  raciest  manner.  “  The  Archbishop  of  Mohileff  is 
*  es<  nntzewitz,  a  man  eighty  years  old  ;  formerly  a  Protestant,  then 
an  officer  of  hussars,  finally  a  Catholic  bishop.  It  was  he  who  said 
one  day,  as  he  saw  the  Emperor  pass  :  “  That  is  my  Pope  '  ” 

in  illuminism,  however,  and  also  in  the  dogmatic  decay  of  Protest¬ 
antism,  there  was  much  out  of  which  Catholicism  could  make  its 
profit  : 

“  Of  illuminism  swarm  at  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow  :  I  know  an  im¬ 

mense  numoer  oi  tnem  And  you  are  not  to  think  that  everything  which  they  sav  and 
bad  5  on  the  contrary,  they  have  some  very  sound  nXns  and-what  wfll 
y°«’  Perhaps  tney  tena  towards  us  Catholics  in  two  ways.  First  their 
own  clergy  has  no  influence  over  their  minds  :  they  hold  their  clerW  in  utter  con- 
tempt  ana  accordingly  no  longer  liste  i  to  it :  if  they  do  not  yet  listen  to  our  cler4  at 

nrinii^ivp1  ^  ®vei^o  sofar  as  to  own  that  it  has  better  retained  the 

S-u-wnf  veo°ooly,  tne  Catholic  mystics  having  much  that  is  in  agreement 

itbe  ldeas  w^|ch  these  lLuminati  have  formed  concerning  internal  “relimon. 
nej  have  piungea  head  over  ears  into  the  reading  of  this  class  of  authors  They 
wil!  read  nothing  but  St.  Theresa,  St.  Francis  of 'Sales,  Fenelon,  Madame  Guv  on 

wS’p o^hlin ^J/DAP^S&lbie  .tbe> , should  steep  themselv  s  in  influences  of  this  kmd 
chawn  con sioerably  nearer  to  us;  and  in  fact  a  great  enemy  of  the 

;vfnheidmcS^irikmh”’0ther  day’  ‘What  annoyS  mels-  tbat  aiI 

,1  ^ie,;secret  societies,  therefore,  the  centres  of  illuminism,  which  in 
Catholic  countries  are  objectionable,  are  in  non-Catholic  countries 
useful  : 

.  Tbey  are  coming  our  w  y,  all  of  them,  but  by  a  spiral  line  result¬ 
ing  irom  an  invisible  attraction  towards  the  centre,  modified 'by  strorw  thorn  h 

reel  FoiiPkP  aCThn  01  Pri-df-  whv!ch.  continually  draws  them  all  it  'can  frcmc their  di- 

cau^P  thpv'pfrant  e^S°C1Fetle/?  besidf  ’  aFe  detestable  in  Catholic  communities,  be- 
-;  ley  aLtack  our  fundamental  principle  of  authority  :  but  in  non-Catholic 
.  qn„  I  consider  them  to  be  of  infinite  use.  because  thev  keep  iresh  aud  alive  the 
religious  fibre  m  man,  and  preserve  his  spirit  from  Protestant  nothingism.'1 
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Pliilosophism  and  Protestantism,  on  their  part,  too,  serve  the  Path- 
lie  Church  : 

“  From  the  moment  that  science  makes  its  entry  into  a  non-Catholic  country, 
there  is  a  division  in  the  community  ;  the  mass  will  roll  towar  s  Deism,  whilst  a 
certain  body  draw  near  to  us.  In  all  Protestant  countries,  there  is  not  a  man  of 
real  intelligence  left  who  is  a  Protestant ;  all  are  Socinians  except  that  band  oi  per¬ 
sons,  more  or  less  numerous,  whose  conversion  to  Catholicism  makes  so  much 
noise  at  present.” 

So  much  noise  did  it  make  that  Joseph  de  Maistre  quitted  Russia 
in  consequence.  Amidst  the  ferment  of  the  new  religious  movement 
came  a  crop  of  sudden  and  unexpected  conversions  to  Roman  Cath¬ 
olicism.  The  multiplicity  and  rapidity  of  these  conversions,  princi¬ 
pally  in  the  highest  rank  of  society,  was,  says  Joseph  de  Maistre,  “  an 
admirable  spectacle.  ”  They  enraged  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship, 
Prince  Alexander  Gallitzin  ;  they  greatly  disturbed  the  Emperor  him¬ 
self,  to  whose  autocracy  the  unbending  attitude  ot  the  Church  of 
Rome  w~as  unfamiliar  and  unpleasant,  while  its  high  doctrine  of 
“  Extra  ecclesiam  nulla  sains”  went  clean  contrary  to  his  notions  of 
a  universal  Christianity.  The  Jesuits,  whose  connection  with  these 
conversions  was  evident,  were  in  1816  by  imperial  ukase  expelled 
from  St.  Petersburg,  and  their  schools  were  closed.  Joseph  de  Mais- 
tre’s  intimacy  with  the  Jesuits  made  him  suspected  of  complicity,  and 
the  Emperor  commissioned  one  of  his  ministers  to  request  an  explana¬ 
tion  from  him  upon  the  subject.  Joseph  de  Maistre  replied  that  he 
had  never  induced  one  of  his  Imperial  Majesty’s  subjects  to  change 
his  religion,  but  that,  if  any  of  them  had  happened  to  confide  to  him 
their  intention  to  change  it,  he  could  not  in  honour  and  conscience 
have  told  them  that  they  were  wrong.  The  Emperor  received  the 
explanation  with  acquiescence,  and  continued  to  treat  the  Sardinian 
Envoy  with  the  same  courtesy  and  distinction  as  before.  But  Joseph 
de  Maistre  felt  that  his  position  at  St.  Petersburg  could  no  longer  bo 
quite  what  it  had  been— perfectly  free  from  all  constraint  and  per 
fectly  agreeable  ;  and  lie  made  up  liis  mind  to  quit  a  place  which  had 
become  dear  to  him,  and  where  he  at  one  time  thought  of  ending  his 
days.  He  requested  his  government  to  recall  him,  and  in  1817  lie  re¬ 
turned,  as  has  been  mentioned,  to  pass  the  last  years  of  his  life  at 
Turin. 

He  left  amongst  his  papers  the  sketch  of  a  conclusion  to  be  added 
to  his  “  Soirees  de  Saint- Petersbourg,”  and  with  a  passage  from  this 
conclusion  we  mav  fitly  end  our  record  of  his  comments  on  Russia  and 
the  Russian  people  : 

“To  my  dying  day  I  shall  never  cease  to  bear  Russia  in  memory  and  to  pray  for 
her  welfare.  Her  welfare  will  be  a  constant  object  of  my  thoughts.  What  will  be¬ 
come  of  you  amidst  the  general  unsettlement  of  men]s  minds  ?  and  how  will  you 
manage  to  blend  so  many  diverse  elements  which  within  a  short  space  of  time  have 
collected  amongst  you  ?  Blind  faith,  grossly  superstitious  ceremonies,  philosophi¬ 
cal  doctrines,  illuminism.  the  spirit  of  liberty,  p  issive  obedience,  the  hut  and  the 
palace,  the  refinements  of  luxury  and  the  rudeness  of  savage  life — what  will  come 
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2?*  °f*P  elements  set  in  motion  by  that  tan  for  novelty  which  is  nerhan- 
the  most  stiikmg  trait  in  your  character,  and  which,  urging  you'  incessant!  v  >n  the 
01  ne\v  Ejects  makes  you  disgusted  with  what  you  possess  ?  You  dislike 
lrnng  m  any  house  but  one  that  you  have  jnst  bought.  From  laws  down  to  rib- 
0011.  everything  nas  to  follow  the  untiring  wheel  of  your  changes  Nevertheless 
th£  nations  which  cover  the  globe  ;  it  is  the  eontrary  system  which  has 
made  them  famous.  In  tae  tenacious  Englishman  you  have  a  proof  of  it  •  trs  «-)v 
ereio-ns  still  take  pride  in  bearing  the  titles  which  they  received1  from  the  Popes  so 
haia  is  it  to  detath  this  people  from  its  old  institutions.  And  vet  what  people  Mir 
passes  the  English  in  might,  in  unity,  in  national  glory  ?  Do"  you  wish  ?o  be  !s 
as  }  011  arc  powerful  ?  follow,  then,  this  example  given  you  by  England  ^et 
j  ourselves  steadily  against  the  rage  you  have  for  novelty  and  change  alike  In  U  p 
smallest  things  and  in  the  greatest.  You  sav.  ‘  Mv  father  in  4  Vll  a  U  All  A  A  4-Vw 


use  these  gifts  of  God,  and  build  for  eternity  One  looks in*  vaif Tv  monlmZl 
for°Hmp  y(?1 1  ?n3  w f ay  that  you  had  an  aversion  to  them.  If  you  do  nothing 
lVhat  18  tlme  llkely  t0  do  for  y°u  ?  As  for  tire  sciences,  they  will  come  i? 
b>p  GiVfh1'0  ;  you  rnade  for  them  ?  we  shall  see.  Meanwhile,  you  start 
nMVip  a?6  njJ??ns  °f  Lhe  world,  with  poetry  and  letters  :  vour  fine  lan<uv>ge  is  oa¬ 
th Ai^iiantitblllg;  let  your  taleilts  ripen  without  impatience.  YouHcase  is  but 

pStn-fiA  ?!  * natl01U  ?  J°UT  warriors  and  statesmen  have  come  before  your  fob 

entinc  013..  fetFOPTmOTlv  wVlO  crQyp  rrmi  Q-iKrt-rvSo  •  C’-.-.  ~~  ~  ~  — _ _  -t  v 


if  only ,  until  the  time  of  Russia  is  fully  come,  we  could  liave  re¬ 
lays  or  note-takers  like  Joseph  de  Maistre,  to  report  progress  everv 
quart  er  or  half  century  !  Quarterly  Review. 


THE  BLACKBIRD. 

Blackbird  !  with  so  clear  a  note 
Hidden  in  thy  dusky  throat, 

Sing  thy  sweetest  ;  flowers  of  May 
Ail  too  quickly  pass  away. 

Blackbird  !  little  carest  thou 
If  they  go,  or  when,  or  how  ; 

Tis  for  man  to  live  corroding 
Present  pleasure  with  foreboding. 

Let  me  then  be  taught  of  thee 

Anxious  care  and  thought  to  flee  ;  * 

He  who  dreadeth  each  to-morrow 
Must,  perforce,  have  double  sorrow. 

Sydney  Grey,  in  The  Argosy. 


PASCAL  AND  HIS  EDITORS. 

.  Pascal.  By  Principal  Tullocli.  Edinburgh  and  London,  1878. 

»  Companions  for  the  Devout  Life :  Lecture  II.  Phe  Pensees  of 
Blaise  Pascal  By  the  Very  Rev.  R.  W.  Church,  M.  A.,  Dean  of 

St.  Paul’s.  London,  1875.  T 

).  Pascal,  sein  Leben  und  seine  Kdmpfe.  Von  Dr.  J.  G.  Dreyaorft. 

j  •  • 

1.  Etudes  sur  Blaise  Pascal.  Par  A.  Vinet.  3me  Edition.  Paris, 
187(5 

5.  Port-Royal.  By  C.  Beard,  B.  A.  To  vols.  London,  1861. 

5.  Pensees,  Fragments  et  Lettres  de  Blaise  Pascal.  Par  M.  Prosper 

*  Faugere!  Two  vols.  Paris,  1844.  x  . 

7  Des  Pensees  de  Pascal ;  Rapport  a  V Academic  Frangaise  sur  la 
’  necessite  d’une  nauxelle  edition  de  cet  outrage.  Par  M.  V .  Cousin. 
Paris,  1843. 

Ix  tlie  year  1842  a  great  surprise  came  on  the  literary  circles  of  Paris. 
For  nearly  two  centuries  the  name  of  Blaise  Pascal  had  been  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  universal  consent  to  be  one  of  the  most  eminent  m  the 
whole  rano-e  of  French  literature.  Short  as  his  life  had  been,  for  he 
sank  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine,  “  the  fatal  age  of  genius,”  under 
the  ravages  of  disease  brought  on  by  excessive  study  m  Ins  youth  ; 
and  scanty  as  were  the  remains  which  he  left  behind  him  to  attest  the 
force  and  character  of  his  intellect,  his  place  among  the  Immortals 
was  uncontested,  and  the  two  small  works  by  which  Ins  fame  is  per¬ 
petuated — the  “Provincial  Letters”  and  the  “Thoughts  v- ero 
reckoned  among  the  comparatively  few  modern  classics,  the^loss  or 
which  would  have  been  an  irreparable  calamity  to  the  world.  ’Hus 
high  place  they  owed  to  a  combination  of  qualities  too  seldom  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  same  work.  To  originality  and  power  of  thought  they 
added  perfection  of  form  and  style.  It  was  their  author’s  fortune  to 
stand  at  the  epoch  when  French  prose  was  in  transition  from  its  earl > 
stiffness  and  uncouth  harshness  to  the  transparent  perspicacity  and 
flexible  grace  of  its  maturitv  ;  the  happy  epoch,  as  it  has  been  called 
when  nature  and  art  were  at  a  just  balance  and  equipoise  with  each 
other,  and  co-operated  in  the  right  measure  to  produce  consummate 
works.  Coining  at  that  period,  it  was  the  glory  oi  Pascal  b}  the  ex¬ 
quisite  felicity  of  his  style  to  bestow  on  his  countrymen  a  model  ofexpres- 
sion  which  for  purity,"  clearness,  and  power  of  indicating  every  shade 
of  thought  has  never  been  surpassed,  perhaps  scarcely  ever  equalled. 
&  (627) 
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gamed  the  suffrages  of 'the  world  "  t; tlMUe  ™0IAS  cf  i>a-s« 
as  in  form  The  la'  er  ' of \  1  h S}  wr?  33  original  in  matte 
“  Thoughts,”  although  t*eV  especially ^  the  po.sthmnou 

hy  his  surviving  friends  rnvea^d  d-aT ’etrarily  arrangt. 

and  force,  who'  moving  V  iLw.tL  -**r  of„  ult?nsR  individual 

ligioits  speculation,  bared  his  VcarI4it  444“  ”4,  lP.lI!?S0J>h!<‘al  a“d  r® 
at  white  heat  the  emotions  whi-’"  hblylm  off,?1 aj‘tl.  Punrcd  fort! 

most  overfwwering  sense  of  the  mvstrrie"  "of '  “.v“  °?  a"  al 

of  force  with  beauty  we  he-e  bi V,  A:<  ',  *n  '“Is  union  tiiei 

tion.  Both  works  have  ^  "  wm-d-  -,?nal  S  *puta 

lasting  as  it  was  immediate  blcn  nas  proved  at 

lated  into  other  languages  ptr^  vVe0^  cdlT0(  ’  annotated,  and  trans 
won  the  admb-anon  alike  m’ belie  e  be?omo  cosmopolitan  and  have 
Roman  Catholics,  of  ph^SaS  ^ $,2“ 

^  -  the 

m  winch  they  had  been  published  ! n  iVu^  tGcU  1G  1  ie  ori^mal  form 
death,  they  were  cu  rent  b,  m"  ffd  SeVC/i  •Vears  af‘«  Rascal’s 

the  short  “  Life  of  Pascal'”  ]  4  bt  P4  WK‘?n?  for  5^  sist>'  years, 

appeared  in  France  in  the  edition  Vf'lOSr  P®.ner’,  bavin£  first 

three  years  earlier  In  1 79 ^  r  u i  1  -J>  hiouga  printed  in  Holland 

again  in  the  following  '"ar  ^herEwl^  °f  and 

the  public  several  * fragS 2?  U*°™™Y>  gave  to 
sources.  Tliese  aridities  collected  irom  letters  and  other 

rated  by  Condorcet  in  his  edition  of°l^~fiT,;lltUv  Plece?>  were  bicorpo- 

extraordinary  liberties  With  PascaTs  'tev  bf’1'  “W1*  he  t<5ok 
taste  of  the  free-thinking  hdlosophers* of 't’’!  Pp11"®’  ?  Aa™  To 
two  years  later  C'oudor4t’s  re4?iirn  t-  f  •  EacycloP*d  a  and 
by  Voltaire.  A  vear  afterwards  i?n  -4  ^e-issued  with  fresh  notes 

out  his  standard  edition  of  Pascai’s'eomoWe^of’-^6-  B?SUt  bj'oa&'llt 
containing  the  whole  of  b;  4‘  ;>  fon.pwte  worns  in  five  volumes, 
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continued  to  be  a^cmed  without  “  COmment  and  eulogy,  it 
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to  the  world  in  the  very  words  in  which  lie  had  himself  expressed 
them. 

Then  came  the  surprise.  As  a  help  towards  the  preparation  by  the 
French  Acadcmv  of  an  historical  dictionary  of  the  language,  M.  Cons- 
in  had  urged  on  his  follow  Academicians  the  importance  of  producing 
critical  editions  cf  some  of  the  French  classical  authors,  whose  works 
rcipht  serve  for  standards,  and  had  undertaken  himself  to  examine 

o  7 

whether  any  revision  was  needed  to  the  current  form  of  Pascal’s 
“Thoughts.”  The  result  was  the  famous  Report  named  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  which  was  presented  by  him  to  the  Academy  in  1842, 
and  the  effect  of  which  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  likened  to  the 
shock  produced  by  a  sudden  and  violent  explosion.  To  make  the  mat¬ 
ter  intelligible  we  must  briefly  premise  that  towards  the  end  of  his  life 
Pascal  had  entertained  the  idea  of  producing  an  elaborate  work  in  de¬ 
fence  of  Christianity  against  atheists  and  other  sceptics,  and  in  con¬ 
versation  with  liis  Jansenist  friends  had  roughly  sketched  out  the 
line  he  proposed  to  take.  The  complete  breaking  up,  however,  of 
his  health,  which  speedily  followed  the  forming  of  this  intention,  and 
the  unremitted  suffering  in  which  the  last  four  years  of  his  life  were 
passed,  hindered  him  from  doing  more  than  iot  down  from  time  to 
time  on  loose  sheets  and  fragments  of  paper,  sometimes  on  the  backs 
| of  old  letters,  such  ideas  as  occurred  to  his  mind  while  brooding  over 
his  subject,  and  seemed  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  composition  of  his 
book,  should  his  health  ever  allow  him  to  set  himself  seriously  about 
it  These  fragments  were  of  all  lengths,  from  a  page  or  two  to  single 
sentences,  sometimes  left  incomplete,  sometimes  even  breaking  off  in 
the  middle  of  a  word  :  occasioniy  the  same  idea  appeared  in  two  or 
three  forms  as  it  was  gradually  elaborated  in  his  mind.  There  were 
times  when,  being  unable  through  infirmity  to  hold  a  pen,  he  got 
some  chance  visitor,  or  even  a  servant,  to  write  down  from  his  dicta¬ 
tion  the  idea  which  he  wished  fo  preserve  ;  but  at  least  nine- tenths  of 
the  papers  were  traced  by  his  oven  feeble  and  failing  fingers,  in  a 
handwriting  which  not  seldom  suggests  the  marks  that  might  have 
been  left  by  the  legs  of  an  insect  crawling  over  the  page,  and  which 
was  rendered  still  more  difficult  to  decipher  by  frequent  abbrevations, 
rasures,  interlineations,  and  additions,  stuck  in  anyhow  on  the  mar¬ 
gins  and  corners  of  the  paper.  The  facsimile  of  a  page  deeply  dis¬ 
coloured  by  time,  which  is  appended  to.  M.  Cousin’s  report,  presents 
to  the  ordinary  reader  about  as  hopeless  an  enigma  as  can  he  imagined. 
Of  these  confused  and  intractable  papers,  which  were  collected  with  re¬ 
ligious  care  by  Pascal’s  friends  after  his  death,  an  incomplete  copy 
was  made,  which  is  still  extant,  and  from  this  copy  the  origi¬ 
nal  edition  of  the  “Thoughts”  was  drawn  up,  while  "the  precious 
autographs  themselves  were  fastened  a:  random  on  large  folio  sheets 
■>f  paper  and  bound  in  a  volume  containing  altogether  491  pages. 
This  volume  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the  Abbe  Perier, 
Pascal’s  nephew,  and  by  him  was  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  Abbey 
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of  St,  Germain -des-Pres,  whence  at  a  later  time  it  passed  to  the 
Bibliotheque  du  Roi.  There  it  was  examined  and  collated  with  the 
published  text  by  M.  Cousin,  who  in  his  Report  expresses  in  a  lively 
manner  the  feelings  which  took  possession  of  him  as  he  pursued 
his  laborious  task. 


“It  was  impossible, r  he  says,  “to  look  without  painful  emotion  on  the  m-ea- 
folia  book  where  the  failing  hand  of  Pascal  had  traced,  daring  tne  agony  of  his  last 
four  years,  the  thoughts  which  rose  in  his  mind,  and  which  he  deemed  might  be 
useful  to  him  some  day  in  conposing  the  great  work  that  he  meditated.  Hethrew 
them  in  haste  on  the  first  scrap  of  paper  that  came  to  hand,  in  few  words,  and  often 


pasted  on  great  sheets  of  paper,  compose  the  manuscript  of  the  Thoughts, 

But  AL  Cousin  had  scarcely  begun  Iris  labours  when  this  first  emo¬ 
tion  was  replaced  by  astonishment  at  the  discovery  which  soon  forced 
itself  upon  him.  “You  would  be  frightened,  ”  he  goes  on  to  say, 
“  at  the  enormous  difference  which  the  first  glance  at  the  original 
manuscript  will  show  you,  between  the  ‘Thoughts'  of  Pascal,  as 
they  were  written  with  liis  own  hand,  and  all  the  editions,  without 
excepting  a  single  one,  not  even  that  of  1669,  published  by  his  family 
nd  his  friends,  nor  that  of  1779,  which  has  become  the  model  of  all 


a 


the  editions  that  every  year  sees  put  forth.”  He  then  proceeds  to  give 
“samples  of  the  alterations  of  all  kinds”  that  he  had  detected; 
“alterations  of  words,  alterations  of  turns,  alterations  of  phrases, 
suppressions,  substitutions,  additions,  arbitrary  and  absurd  piecings 
together,  sometimes  of  a  paragraph,  sometimes  of  an  entire  chapter, 


by  the  help  of  phrases  and  paragraphs  foreign  to  each  other  ;  and, 
what  is  worse,  decompositions  still  more  arbitrary  and  truly  incon¬ 


ceivable  of  chapters,  which  in  Pascal’s  manuscript  are  perfectly  con¬ 
nected  in  all  their  parts,  and  profoundly  wrought  out.”  The  ori¬ 
ginal  Port- Royal  edition  is  stigmatised  by  him  “as  combining 
all  the  faults  which  ought  to  have  been  avoided.  (1.)  It  omitted  a 


great  part  of  the  ‘  Thoughts  '  contained  in  the  autograph  manscript, 
and  it  omitted  precisely  the  most  original,  those  which  laid  bare  the 
soul  of  Pascal,  his  desolate  scepticism,  his  restless  and  despairing 
faith.  (2.)  It  changed  sometimes  in  their  substance,  and  awakened 


almost  always  in  their  form,  the  ‘  Thoughts '  which  it  preserved 
'3.)  It  gave  a  great  number  of  ‘  Thoughts  ’  which  are  not  in  the  au¬ 
tograph  manuscript,  and  which  yet  bear  the  visible  imprint  of  Pas¬ 
cal’s  hand  without  indicating  the  sources  whence  they  are  drawn.” 
“  I  defy  analysis,”  he  exclaims,  on  reviewing  his  discoveries,  “  to  in¬ 
vent  any  kind  of  alteration  of  the  style  of  a  great  writer,  which  the 
style  of  Pascal  has  not  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Port  Royal  !” 

The  utter  untrustworthiness  of  the  received  text,  however,  fur¬ 
nished  only  half  the  surprise.  The  world  had  imagined  that  in  the 
celebrated  “  Thoughts”  it  passed  the  outlines  of  a  powerful  defence 
of  -Christianity  by  a  firm  believer,  in  whom  reason  a.vl  faith  went 
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harmoniously  hand  in  hand  together.  Great,  therefore,  was  the  as¬ 
tonishment  when  M.  Cousin,  having  disinterred  Pascal’s  authentic 
words  proclaimed  aloud  in  the  most  confident  tones  that  Pascal  him¬ 
self  was  a  sceptic,  a  Pvrrhonist,  whose  reason  plunged  him  into  a 
bottomless  abyss  of  doubt,  out  of  which  he  could  discover  no  escape 
except  by  a  convulsive  resolve  to  shut  his  eyes,  and  at  all  hazards  be¬ 
lieve.  “The  very  substance  of  Pascal’s  soul,”  says  the  Report, 

“  was  a  universal  scepticism,  against  which  he  found  no  asylum  but 
in  a  faith  voluntarily  blind  ;  the  difficulties  which  he  encountered  Ins 
reason  did  not  surmount,  but  his  will  pushed  aside,  and  liis  last,  liis  true 
answer  is  that  he  mil  not  have  annihilation.”  “  The  ideas  of  Pas¬ 
cal,”  it  says  in  another  place,  “are  not  a  play  of  his  intellect ;  it  is 
the  painful  travail  of  his  soul :  they  penetrate  it,  they" consume  it ;  it 
is  the  fiery  dart  fastened  in  his  side,  and  he  soothes  liis  pain  in  ex¬ 
pressing  it.”  And  again,  “  the  man  in  Pascal  does  not  lesign  himself 
to  the  scepticism  of  the  philosopher  ;  his  reason  cannot  believe,  but 
his  heart  needs  to  believe.”  To  the  heartrending  scepticism  which 
he  thus  discovers  in  the  authentic  “  Thoughts”  M.  Cousin  attributes 
the  extraordinary  mutilation  which  they  underwent  at  the  hands  of 
his  editors.  “  There  escape  from  Pascal,  in  the  midst  of  the  fits  of 
bis  convulsive  devotion,  cries  of  misery  and  despair  which  neither 
Port-Royal,  nor  Desmolets,  nor  Bossut  have  dared  to  repeat.”  And 
taking  this  view,  it  was  but  natural  ;or  M.  Cousi.i  to  point  out  how 
essentially  Pascal’s  religion,  such  as  he  conceived  it  to  hai  e  been, 
differed  from  the  reasonable,  wholesome  faith  of  the  Church.  tk  His 
religion  is  not  the  Christianity  of  the  Arnaulds  and  Malebranch.es,  of  the 
Fenelons  and  Bossuets,  and  solid  and  sweet  fruit  of  reason  and  heart 
in  a  well-conditioned  and  wisely  cultivated  soul  ;  it  is  a  bitter  fruit, 
ripened  in  the  desolate  region  or  doubt,  under  the  arid  breath  of 
despair.” 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  this  celebrated  Report,  and,  proceeding  from 
a  philosopher  and  critic  of  the  very  eminent  standing  of  M.  Cousin, 
its  effect  could  not  fail  to  be  immense.  The  Pascal  literature  was  al¬ 
ready  considerable,  and  appeared  to  comprise  almost  everything  that 
could  be  said  on  its  i  lustrious  subjects,  but  under  this  fresh  impulse 
it  at  once  entered  on  an  enormous  extension  ;  the  withered  stock  blos¬ 
somed  anew,  and  lias  ever  since  been  yielding  abundant  fruity  rl  he 
first  result  was  the  publication,  in  1844,  by  M.  Prosper  Faugere,  oi 
an  edition  of  the  “Thoughts,”  reproducing  with  the  severest  accu¬ 
racy  every  decipherable  word  and  even  half-word  of  the  autograph 
manuscript,  which,  he  says  in  his  preface,  “  we  have  read,  or  rattier 
studied,  page  by  page,  line  by  line,  syllable  by  syllable,  from  the  be- 
ginningtotlie  end,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  certain  number  of 
words,  which  we  have  taken  care  to  mark  as  illegible,  it  has  passed 
entire  into  our  edition.”  IWvas  a  work  which  severely  tasked  both 
eye  and  brain,  but  he  wrought  at  it,  he  says,  not  only  with  patience, 
but  with  “  an  indefatigable  passion  and  it  had  its  recompense,  for, 
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eprive  M.  Faugere  of 


as  Principal  Tulloch  remarks,  “Nothing  can  d<  r±l 
the  credit  of  being  the  first  editor  of  a  complete  and  authentic  text  of 

1,  1  on®ees.  ln  so»»e  respects,  indeed,  the  work  failed  to  satisfv 

ie  moie  fastidious  of  Pascal’s  admirers.  The  grouping  of  the  frag¬ 
ments  was  after  a  scheme  of  M.  Faugere’s  own,  founded  on  indica¬ 
tions  which  he  imagined  himself  able  to  trace  to  Pascal’s  notes  •  and 
it  was  objected  to  as  being  fanciful,  and  ev  n  misleading,  as  well  as 
inn  el.  Besides,  Faugere  printed  indiscriminately  everythin*  that 
was  found  in  the  medley  of  the  autogragh  scraps,  however  trivial  or 
crude,  or  foreign  to  tlie  projected  work  of  which  the  “  Pensees*”  were 
the  rough  outline.  Other  editors,  accordingly,  soon  entered  the  field 
claiming  a  liberty,  not  indeed  to  alter  a  single  word,  but  to  weed  and 
rearrange  the  text  ;  and  the  fruits  of  their  labours  are  to  be  found  in 
numerous  subsequent  editions  which  have  continued  to  pour  from  the 
press,  the  chief  of  which,  we  believe,  are  those  of  Havet,  1852  •  La¬ 
hore,  1808  ;  Louandre,  1866  ;  and  Victor  Rochet,  1878. 

1  o  the  interest  excited  by  M.  Cousin’s  Report  the  students  of  Pas- 
cal  owe  more  than  a  restoration  of  the  authentic  text  of  the 
1  hougiits.  Both  he  and  Faugere  pushed  their  researches  further 
anu  v  ere  rewarded  by  discoveries  that  have  brought  out  the  figures  of 
Pascal  and  his  remarkable  relatives  with  a  clearness  which  they  never 
possessed  before,  and  have  enabled  us  to  recognise  in  them  somethin* 
more  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood.  Of  these  discoveries  we  shall  sneak 
presently.  Vv  hat  made  the  liveliest  stir,  however,  and  gave  rise  to 
t  le  keenest  cascussion,  was  the  charge  of  scepticism  urged  against 
Pascal,  as  we  have  already  seen,  by  M.  Cousin  with  “  a  pen  incisive  ’’ 
to  use  Sainte-Beuye’s  phrase,  “  as  a  sword  of  fire.”  “  All  at  once,” 
adds  the  same  writer  in  Lis  vivacious  way,  “there  arose  a  universal 
conflict  ,  e\  ei}  one  rushed  into  print,  or  at  least  into  speech,  for  or 
against  l  ascal.  High  as  the  authority  of  the  accuser  stood  on  such 
subjects,  the  accusation  found  not  a  few  writers  of  the  first  rank  to 


challenge  its  correctness.  In  France 


augere*  and  Sainte-Beuve  f 


entered  their  protest,  and  were  followed  by  the  Abbe  Flottes  t  and 
the  Abbe  Maynard,  §  and  later  by  Prevost-Paradol.  From  Franco 
the  controversy  quickly  spread  to  other  countries.  In  Germany 
it  can dei  made  a  powerful  defence  of  Pascal  as  a  Christian  philoso¬ 
pher,  in  two  lectures  delivered  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Berlin  ;  and  more  recently  Pascal’s  life  and  conflicts  have  been 
treated  by  Dr.  Dreydorff  with  truly  German  industry  and  thorough¬ 
ness.  Li  Sv.  itzenand  Pascal  found  a  congenial  exponent  in  the  elo¬ 
quent  A  met,  the  most  eminent  perhaps  of  the  French  Protestant 
divines  of  the  present  century,  and  the  nearest  to  him  in  thought,  of 


* “  Pensees,”  Intrcd. 

*  “JJtudes  sur  Pascal,”  1846. 

‘'Etudes  sur  les  Moralistes  Franeais,” 
I'  Translated  by  Er.  Tulle ch  in  Eitto’s  “ 


t  “  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,”  1844. 

§  “Pasaal,  sa  vie  et  son  caractere,”  ISbC. 
1861. 

Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,”  1849. 
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whose  collected  papers  and  lectures  on  Pascal  t lie  third  edition  is  now 
before  us.  Our  own  country,  to  which  Pascal  had  long  been  dear, 
was,  as  it  might  have  been  expected,  not  slow  to  add  her  share  to  t.,e 
( lebate,  and  in  proportion  to  the  favour  which  the  ‘  ‘  Thoughts  ”  had  long 
enjoyed  with  the  religious  portion  of  our  community  was  the  warmth 
shown  in  their  defence.  Mr.  Henry  Rogers  led  the  way  in  his  well  - 
known  brilliant  essay,* *  afterwards  translated  into  French  by  M. 
Faugere,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  (now  Principal)  Tulloch,  f  who, 
to  use  his  own  words,  “ventured  with  the  confidence  of  youth  to 
Iraw  from  the  ‘Pensees’  the  outlines  of  a  Christian  philosophy. 

-i  .  •  ,  i  j  -i  mi  7  ±  ..  y*  _ _ 


>> 


At  the  same  time  the  authentic  text  of  the  “  Jh  oughts  ”  was  intro- 


^  X  V  V  XX  v/  K/ wxxx ' — '  v  x  .xx  v  v  v  X 

duced  to  English  readers  by  Mr.  Pearce’s  translation  of  Faugere’; 
edition  ;  %  and,  in  the  excellent  history  of  Port- Royal  by  Mr.  Beard, 
which  we  have  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  good  use  was  made 
af  the  recent  French  authorities,  and  Pascal’s  philosophical  and  re¬ 
ligious  position  was  indicated  with  much  discrimination.  Lastly,  not 
to  extend  this  list  of  writers,  we  have  Principal  T ulloch’s  recent- 
monograph  on  Pascal,  the  ripe  fruit  of  his  “  long  and  loving  famil¬ 
iarity  ”  with  the  subject,  and  written  with  the  aim  of  “  setting  be¬ 
fore  the  English  reader  perhaps  a  more  full  and  connected  account  of 
the  life  and  writings  of  Pascal  than  has  yet  appeared  in  our  language.  ” 
Of  this  little  work  we  have  formed  a  very  favourable  opinion,  and  it  will 
orobably  be  for  some  time  to  come  the  favourite  popular  biography 
n  English  of  its  illustrious  subject,  A  marvel  of  neat  and  skilful  com¬ 
pression,  it  only  needs  a  revision  of  some  of  its  rendering’s  of  Pascal’s 
French  to  be  almost  perfect  in  its  kind.g  Within  its  couple  of  liun- 
Ired  pages  may  be  found  everything  of  importance  that  is  known  of 


*  “Edin.  Be  view,”  January,  1*47,  on  the  “Genius  and  Writings  of  Pascal.” 

t  “  British  Quarterly  Review,”  Aug.,  >850.  $  London,  18f0. 

$  We  feel  bound  to  justify  this  exc  ption  by  producing  a  few  samples  of  inaccu¬ 
rate  translation.  In  the  “Amulet,”  p.  91,  the  soups  penitent  self-accusation  of 
laving  departed  from  God,  “  Je  m’en  suis  separe”  {I 'nave  separated  myself  from 
lim),Te  twice  rendered  “  1  am  separated  from  Him.”  On  p.  To9,  Pascal’s  saying, 

•  C’eux-la  honorent  bien  la  Nature,  qui  lui  apprennent  qu  elle  pent  purler  de  tout, 
;t  meme  de  theologie  ”  (they  honour  Nature  most  who  teach  her  that  she  can  dis¬ 
course  of  everything,  even  of  theology),  is  turned  into  “  they  humour  Nature  most 
vho  learn  from  her  that  she  can  speak  best  on  all  subjects,  even  on  theology.”  On 
).  174  the  thought,  “Incredules  les  plus  credules.  11s  eroient  les  miracles  de  Ves- 
jasien,  pour  ne  pas  croire  ceux  de  Aloise  ”  (the  incredulous  are  the  most  credulouf 
They  believe  the  miracles  of  Vespasian  to  escape  believing  the  miracles  of  Alcses), 
s  given  as  “Unbelievers  are  very  credulous :  they  believe  the  miracles  of  \  e- pa- 
dan,  but  not  those  of  AiosesV’  and  “Les  atbees  doivent  dire  des  cboses  parfaite- 
nent  claires  ”  (Atheists  are  bound  to  say  |only]  things  which  are  perfectly  clear  \ 
s  ambiguousl ;  represented  by  “  Atheists  must  pronounce  things  perfectly  clear) f 
Ince  more,  on  p.  171,  we  find  a  singular  perversion  of  Pascal’s  meaning  ;  he  is  sug¬ 
gesting  a  way  of  reminding  ourselves  of  a  duty  which  we  dislike,  and  says.  “  Pour 
>en  souvenir  11  faut  se  proposer  de  faire  queique  chose  qu’on  hait,  et  lors  on  s’ex- 
:use  sur  ce  qu’on  a  autre  chose  a  faire  et  on  se  souvient  de  son  devoir  par  ce 
noyen”  (to  remember  it  we  should  propose  to  do  something  we  dislike,  and  then 
ve  excuse  ourselves  on  the  ground  tnat  we  have  something  else  to  do,  and  we  recol- 
ect  our  duty  by  this  means);  in  Tulloch  the  last  clause  is  unaccountably  translated 
’  and  so  again  forget  our  duty  in  this  manner .” 
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the  author  of  the  "Provincial  Letters ”  and  the  “Pensees,”  whether 
as  a  man  or  a  writer  ;  and  both  his  character  and  Ins  remains  are 
treated  with  an  insight  and  a  breadth,  an  affectionate  sympathy  and 
yet  an  enlightened  discrimination,  which  leave  little  to  be  desired. 

Having  sketched  the  story  of  the  revived  interest  in  Pascal,  which 
has  stimulated  so  many  researches,  and  set  so  many  pens  at  work  in 
the  present  generation,  we  propose  to  use  the  materials,  new  as  well 
as  old,  thus  gradually  accumulated,  taking  care  to  indicate  their 
sources,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  before  our  readers  as  full  an  ac¬ 
count  as  our  space  will  permit  of  the  character,  writings,  and  place  in 
literature,  f  that  very  remarkable  man,  of  whom  a  recent  writer  in 
this  Review  has  said  that  “his  is  the  greatest  name  in  the  French 
Church— some  may  even  think  the  greatest  in  French  literature.”  * 

The  original  and  chief  authentic  source  of  our  information  respect¬ 
ing  the  incidents  of  Pascal’s  life  is,  of  course,  the  simple  and  affec¬ 
tionate  biography  written  shortly  after  his  death  by  the  elder  of  liL 
two  sisters,  Gilberte,  better  known  as  Madame  Perier,  whose  hus¬ 
band,  who  was  aiso  her  cousin,  came,  like  the  Pascals,  of  a  family 
connected  with  the  French  Parliaments,  and  was  himself  Counsellor 
of  the  Court  of  Aides,  at  Clermont,  in  Auvergne.  She  had  her  full 
share  in  the  intellectual  power,  the  beauty,  and  the  capacity  fo-r  deep 
religious  impressions,  which  were  characteristic  of  her  father,  Etienne 
Pascal,  and  her  brother  and  sister,  Blaise  and  Jacqueline.  The 
memoir  which  she  has  left  us  of  her  celebrated  brother  gives  us,  as 

Dr,  Tulloch  savs,  a — 

•  * 


•'‘lively, graphic,  and  yet  dignified,  portraiture  of  his  youthful  precocity,  and  again 
of  the  Ge  ctions  and  austerities  of  his  later  years.  But  it  leaves  many  gans  misap¬ 
plied.  Like  other  memoirs  of  the  kind,  it  is’  written  from  a  somewhat  conventional 
point  of  view.  No  one,  as  M.  Havet  says,  was  nearer  to  him  in  all  senses  of  the 
expression,  or  could  have  given  a  more  true  and  complete  account  cf  :  U  the  inci¬ 
dents  in  his  life ;  but  she  was  not  only  his  sister,  but  his  enthusiastic  friend  and  ad¬ 
mirer.  in  whose  eyes  he  was  at  once  a  genius  and  a  saint— a  man  of  God  called  to  a 
great  mission.  It  was  from  a  consciousness  of  this  mission,  and  from  the  full  glory 
of  his  religious  fame,  that  she  looked  back  upon  all  his  life  ;  and  the  lines  In  which 
she  draws  it  are  coloured,  in  consequence,  too  gravely  and  monotonously.  Certain 
particulars  she  drops  out  of  sight  altogether. ” 


How  muck  is  wanting  in  this  biography  may  be  conjectured  from 
Wie  single  fact,  that  from  the  first  page  to  the  last  Port  Royal  is  not 
so  much  as  once  named  In  it !  The  idea  of  Pascal  without  Port- 
Royal  seems  even  stranger  and  more  incomplete  than  would  be  that 
of  Port- Royal  without  Pascal.  This  silence  arose  from  motives- of 
policy,  for  at  the  time  when  Madame  Perier  wrote,  the  truce  known 
as  the  "  Peace  of  Clement  IX.,”  or  the  “  Peace  of  the  Church,”  ex¬ 
isted  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists,  and  it  was  deemed  pru¬ 
dent  to  avoid  everything  that  might  have  disturbed  it,  or  been  seized 
upon  as  a  pretext  for  renewing  the  persecution  under  which  the  fa¬ 
mous  convent  bad  already  so  severely  suffered.  Even  when  making 


*  “  Quarterly  Review,’5  “  The  Church  of  France,”  July.  1873. 
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ail  allusion  to  the  authorship  of  the  “  Provincial  Letters,”  which  had 
come  out  under  the  pseudonym  of  Louis  ce  Montalte,  Madame  Perier 
carefully  guards  herself  from  say  rag  a  word  about  the  subject  which 
is  handled  in  them  with  such  inimitable  raillery  and  force,  for  fear  of 
irritating  the  Jesuits,  who  were  still  smarting  under  trie  terrible  cas¬ 
tigation  which  they  had  received  at  Pascal’s  hands.  Her  account  also 
of  the  middle  part  of  her  brother’s  life  is  very  meagre — that  part  of 
L  between  his  “  two  conversions,”  as  they  are  called,  which  he  spent 
“in  the  world,”  a  period  when  he  was  much  in  the  company  of  his 
friend  the  Due  de  Roannez,  and  was  frequently  an  inmate  of  iiis  house, 
and  a  member  of  the  gay  and  not  too  select  society  which  used  to 
meet  there.  On  this  part  of  his  life  his  sister  “does  not  care  to 
dwell,  but  hurries  forward  to  the  later  and  more  edifying  period  of 
his  career.” 

Fortunately,  what  is  wanting  in  her  memoir  is  to  some  extent  sup¬ 
plied  from  other  sources,  rather  of  a  loose  and  fragmentary  kind, 
which,  if  they  fail  to  satisfy  all  our  legitimate  desires,  are  yet  suffi¬ 
cient  to  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  vivid  conception  of  Pascal’s 
I  genuine  personality  and  character.  It  is  in  the  investigation  of  these 
sources  that  MM.  Cousin  and  Faugere  have  done  such  good  service  to 
the  biographies  both  of  Blaise  and  Jacqueline  Pascal  in  the  works 
which  we  name  below  ;  f  yet  so  confused  is  the  whole  matter,  owing 
to  the  incoherent  and  gossiping  nature  of  the  materials,  the  imperfect 
use  made  of  them  by  successive  editors,  and  the  loss  of  the  original 
manuscript  authorities,  that  of  M.  Lelut,  in  his  curious  work  on  the 
alleged  hallucinations  of  Pascal,  arising  from  bodily  disease,  is  not 
without  plausibility  when  he  throws  ridicule  on  the  pretensions  of 
the  modem  editors  to  have  made  any  important  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  Pascal’s  life,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  only 
new  matter  brought  to  light  by  them  is  a  silly  story  of  Pascal’s  hav¬ 
ing  been  bewitched  in  his  cradle  !  *  That  this  way  of  representing 
the  matter  is  substantially  unjust  to  those  who  have  laboured  to  set 
the  genuine  Pascal  before  us  as  clearly  as  is  now  possible,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  ;  and  in  fairness  to  them  we  shall  endeavour  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  the  case,  as  it  appears  to  us,  really  stands. 

It  will  be  recollected  how  carefully  the  friends  of  Pascal,  after  his 
death,  collected  and  hound  together  the  autograph  fragments  from 
which  the  volume  of  the  “  Thoughts  ”  was  published.  But  besides 
these  invaluable  remains,  they  gathered  together  and  reverently 
treasured  up  every  document  which  they  could  obtain  relative  both  to 
lim  and  his  saintly  sister  Jacqueline,  who  had  died  shortly  before 
lira  in  the  convent  of  Port-Royal,  in  the  tenth  year  of  her  profes¬ 
sion.  In  this  way  they  amassed  a  considerable  quantity  of  letters. 


’"“Jacqueline  Pascal;”  par  M.  V.  Cousin.  1845.  “Lettres,  Opuscules  et  Mo¬ 
no  res  de  Madame  Perier,  et  de  Jacqueline,  seems  de  Pascal,  ct  de  Marguerite  Pci- 


'ier,  sa  niece  ;  ”  par  M.  P  Fajgere.  Is4  >, 
t  “L’Amulette  da  Pascal.”  p.  22J.  par  M.  Lelut. 


1846. 
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which  had  passed  between  them  or  from  them  to  their  friends  to- 
getner  with  short  anecdotes,  notices,  extracts  from  the  ai chives  of 
i.ort- Royal,  and  other  fragmentary  documents  bearing  upon  their  his- 
tor;,  ;  altogether  a  pretty  extensive  collection  of  materials  invaluable 
tyr  tiie  biographer.  Among  these  was  a  simple  memoir  of  Jacque¬ 
line,  drawn  up  by  her  sister,  Madame  Perier,  which  it  was  not  deem¬ 
ed  priiuent  to  publish  during  the  Port- Royal  troubles,  but  of  which 
a  mutilated  version  first  saw  the  light  nearly  a  century  afterwards  in 
entitled  Vies  des  Religieuses  de  Port- Royal/’  published 
T,  /A01*  death  of  the  elder  Periers,  and  their  son  the 

Abbe,  all  tnese  papers  came  into  the  possession  of  their  daughter 
Marguerite,  tne  last  survivor  of  the  family,  who  enriched  them  with 
a  supplementary  life  ot  her  uncle  Blaise  from  her  own  pen.  This 
Marguerite  was  the  same  who,  when  a  child  under  education  at  Port- 

of  its  sorrows>  was  the  subject  of  the  famous  so- 
cahed  Miracle  Oi.  the  Holy  Thorn,  by  which  she  was  supposed  to  have 
been  instantaneously  cured  of  an  inveterate  running  fistula  of  the 
eye ;  an  event  all  the  more  remarkable  for  its  not  only  having  ob¬ 
tained  tor  itself  the  unhesitating  belief  of  Arnauld,  the  most°  pro¬ 
found  scholar,  Le  Maitre,  the  most  eminent  advocate,  and  Pascal  the 
g  x  Oates l  genius  of  the  time,  but  also  for  having  so  stronglv  impressed 
the  minds  even  of  the  enemies  of  Port-Royal,  as  to  stay  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  their  endeavours  to  break  up  and  disperse  the  com: 
inanity,  ror  us  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  with  Sir  James  Stephen, f  that 
.  must  be  at  some  discount  with  any  man  who  should  employ  it 
in  adjusting  the  balance  of  improbabilities  in  such  a  case  as  this.”  But 
wnat  is  certain  is,  that  Marguerite  Perier  survived  the  miracle  nearly 
lourscore  years,  and  died  unmarried  at  Clermont  in  1733,  at  the  age 
or  eight-seven,  being  the  last  depositary  of  the  traditions  of  Port- 

j  lier  tlie  Pascal  papers  in  her  possession  were  final' v 
confided  to  tne  keeping  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  at  Clermont  ; 
Avitn  the  exception  already  mentioned,  they  were  never  printed,  and 
they  are  believed  to  have  perished  in  the  ravages  of  the  Revolution. 

,  '/File,  However,  the  original  manuscripts  have  disappeared,  and 
tneir  loss  has  deprived  us  of  the  means  of  getting  the  additional  facts 
ot  Rascal  s  life  at  first  hand,  a  considerable  part  of  the  information 
contained  in  these  papers  was  given  to  the  world  in  a  small  hut  thick 
volume  of  GOO  pages,  published  anonymously  at  Utrecht  in  1740  and 
commonly  cited  as  the  “  Recueil  d’ Utrecht /Mts  full  title  beino-  <<  Re- 
cueil  de  plusieurs  pieces  pour  servir  a  Tliistoire de  Port-Royal.”  The 

longest  piece  in  this  volume,  occupying  167  pages,  is  called  a  44  Mem¬ 
oir  on  the  Lifo  nf  AT  _  _ ,  •  t 


oir  on  the  Life  of  M.  Pascal,  and  containing  also  some  particulars 
fkout  ills  relatives.”  No  author’s  name  is  given,  but  a  notice  prefixed 


to  it  sai  s  that  it  vas  compiled  from  a  considerable  number  of  pieces 


*  Cousin's  44  Jacqueline  Pascal,”  p.  20,  note. 
t  “Essay  on  the  Pori-Royaiists.” 
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found  among  tlie  papers  of  Madlle.  Marguerite  Perier,  who  wrote  a 
life  of  Pascal  and  some  other  pieces.”  Of  this  anon  vinous  Memoir, 
which  is  very  loosely  put  together,  subsequent  writers' \m  Pascal  seem 
to  have  made  free  use,  with  little  or  no  acknowledgment,  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  well-known  but  meagre  life  by  his  sister,  commonly  prefixed 
to  the  editions  of  the  “  Thoughts  ;  ”  but,  owing  partly  to  the  absence 
of  the  original  authorities,  and  partly  to  the  gossiping  and  incomplete 
character  of  the  Utrecht  Memoir,  these  additions  were  enveloped  in  a 
vagueness  and  uncertainty  which  were  far  from  being  satisfactory. 

At  this  point  conies  in  M.  Faugere’s  fortunate  discovery.  Hearing 
that  papers  relative  to  Port- Royal  and  the  Jansenist  Solitaries  were 
believed  to  be  in  tlie  possession  of  a  certain  M.  Bellaigue,  whose  an¬ 
cestors  had  been  connected  with  the  Pascals,  and  who  was  living  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Clermont,  of  the  local  court  of  which  town  he 
had  been  for  many  years  a  judge,  M.  Faugere  paid  him  a  visit,  and 
found  in  him  a  devout  and  somewhat  austere  octogenarian,  of  re¬ 
served  and  ascetic  manners,  who  cherished  the  memories  of  Port- 
Royal  with  intense  enthusiasm,  and  might  himself  be  not  improperly 
designated  as  the  last  of  the  Jansenists  in  France.  As  they  t  a  lived 
over.  St,  Cyran  and  the  Amaulds,  over  Singlin,  De  Saci,  and  the  Pas¬ 
cals,  the  old  man  s  heart  warmed  to  his  visitor,  and  in  reply  to  his 
enquiries  for  relics  of  these  heroes  of  Port-Royal,  he  drove  off  with 
him  to  his  house  in  tlie  town,  unfastened  his  shutters,  opened  his 
dusty  drawers,  took  out  two  precious  manuscripts  from  their  long  hid¬ 
ing-place,  and  placed  them  in  M.  Faugere’s  hands.  It  does  not  need  to 
be  oneself  a  keen  and  enthusiastic  editor,  to  conceive  of  the  eagerness 
with  which  M.  Faugere  turned  the  pages  of  these  resuscitated  treas¬ 
ures,  and  of  the  astonishment  and  delight  with  which  lie  recognised 
in  them  authentic  copies  of  a  large  part  at  least  of  the  Pascal  papers 
which  had  been  committed  by  Marguerite  Perier  to  the  care  of  the 
Oratorian  Fathers  at  Clermont.  These  copies,  as  it  appeared  from 
tneir  superscriptions,  had  been  made  by  one  of  the  Fathers,  whose 
pupil  M.  Bellaigue  had  been  in  early  youth,  Pierre  Guerrier  byname, 
a  i (hath  e  as  well  as  friend  of  Marguerite,  being  a  great-nephew  of 
Blaise  Pascal  by  the  mother’s  side  ;  and  they  comprised  Madame  Pe- 
ners  Life  of  Jacqueline,  Marguerite’s  supplementary  memoir  of 
Blaise,  and  a  large  number  of  letters  and  documents  connected  with 
the  Pascals  and  other  members  of  the  Port-Royal  group.  Comp  ring 
the  Utrecht  memoir  with  these  recovered  papers,  which  have  been 
published  by  M.  raugere  in  the  volume  already  named,  it  appears 
that  almost  every  fact  contained  in  them  relative  to  Pascal’s  life  had 
Been  in  some  way  incorporated  in  that  memoir,  so  that  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  which  can  be  called  absolutely  new  has  resulted  from  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Guerrier  manuscripts.  But  it  is  no  less  true  that,  be¬ 
sides  the  verification  thus  afforded  of  many  of  the  current  facts,  the 
lacts  themselves  have  been  brought  into  a  clearer  light,  and  stamped 
with  a  new  value.  It  is  by  their  contributions  to  this  result  that 
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MM.  Cousin  and  Faugere  have  earned  their  laurels.  To  claim  for 
them  the  merit  of  having  added  new  chapters  to  the  story  of  Pascal’s 
life  would  undoubtedly  be  to  exaggerate  their  achievements  ;  but  in 
the  sense  of  verifying,  illustrating,  and  rendering  more  precious  what 
we  already  possessed,  their  claim  to  have  made  us  better  acquainted 
with  that-  illustrious  man  seems  to  he  indisputable. 

1  here  was  certainly  one  discovery  made  by  M.  Cousin  which,  if  we 
can  trust  it,  is  of  singular  interest.  Searching  for  manuscripts -of 
Pascal  he  came  across  one  of  considerable  length,  and  hitherto  entire¬ 
ly  unknown,  hearing  the  title,  “Discourse  on  the  Passions  of  Love, 
attributed  to  M.  Pascal  ;  ’’  and  such  was  the  importance  attached  to 
its  discovery  by  the  finder,  that  he  declared  it  to  be  in  itself  a  suffi¬ 
cient  recompense  for  all  his  labours.  To  doubt  that  the  author  of 
this  piece,  whoever  lie  may  have  been,  described  love  from  his  own 
experience  is  scarcely  possible.  As  Faugere  remarks,  “  It  is  truly  the 
language  of  one  who  has  loved  and  Dr.  Ttilloch,  “There  is  the 
breath  or  true  passion  all  through  the  piece  and  touching  as  with  fire 
many  of  its  many  fine  utterances."  The  personal  feeling  in  such  sen¬ 
tences  as  the  following  is  too  marked  to  he  easily  overlooked  : 


The  pleasure  of  loving  without  yen taring  to  speak  of  one’s  love  has  its  pains, 
but  also  its  sweetnesses.  V-  lieu  we  are  absent  from  the  beloved  object,  we 

resolve  to  do  or  say  many  thing? :  but  when  present  with  her  we  are  irresolute. 
Why  Is  this  ?  It  i  i  because  in  absence  the  reason  is  nor  so  much  disturbed  :  but  it 
is  strangely  so  in  the  presence  of  the  object,  and  to  be  resolute  needs  a  firmness 
which  the  disturbance  dispels.  .  .  .  When  we  love  deeply,  it  is  always  a  new 
sensation  to  see  tne beloved  o ’e;  after  a  moment  of  absence,  we  feel  her  wanting 
in  our  heart.  What  joy  to  finl  her  again  •  We  instantly  exp  rience  a  cessation  of 


requiem- 


.tie. 


Yet  there  was  something  so  startling  as  to  provoke  resistance  and 
incredulity  in  the  idea  of  the  austere,  ascetic  author  of  the  “Pensees,” 
the  Solitary  of  Port-Royal,  having  ever  felt  the  sweet  pain  of  earthly 
passion  and  poured  onf  his  heart  in  such  glowing  sentences.  To  use 
again  Sain  te-Be it v e *s  words  :  “They  went  from  surprise  to  surprise  : 
from  Pascal,  sceptical  to  Pascal  amorous  V*  One  cannot  wonder  that 
in  some  quarters  M.  Cousin's  discovery  met  with  ridicule.  He  him¬ 
self,  however,  had  never  any  doubt  of  the  authorship.  “  In  the  first 
line,”  he  says,  “  I  felt  Pascal,  and  my  conviction  of  its  authorship 
grew  as  I  proceeded/'  Faugere  and  Havet  express  themselves  as 
equally  certain.  44  The  soul  and  thought  of  Pascal/"  remarks  the 
former,  “reveal  themselves  everywhere  in  these  pages  ; v>  and  thelar- 
ter,  44  The  mark  of  Pascal  is  everywhere  in  it.”  But  granting  it  to 
he  Pascal  s,  who  was  the  lady  ’?  Here  the  biographies  fail  to  give  us 
any  assistance.  Pascal's  ascetic  friends  at  Part-Royal  would  probably 
have  decreed  it  a  treachery  to  Ills  sainted  memory  xo  betray  such  an 
earthly  weakness,  even  had  they  been  well  aware  of  its  existence. 
Ills  niece.  Marguerite,  does  indeed  tell  us  that  at  the  time  when  we 
know  that  he  was  living  “  In  the  world,”  in.  intimacy  with  the  Dec 
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de  Roannez,  lier  uncle  contemplated  procuring  an  appointment  and 
marrying.  This  statement,  however,  while  giving  to  the  supposed 
authorship  of  the  discourse  a  not  inconsiderable  colour  of  probability, 
fails  to  afford  us  any  clue  as  to  the  fair  one.  But  the  piece  itself 
gives  a  hint,  if  we  may  trust  the  intimation  which  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  appears  not  indistinctly  to  supply  ; 


“In  solitude  man  is  an  incomplete  beinsf ;  to  be  happv  he  needs  companionship. 
He  usually  seeks  this  in  a  like  rank  with  his  own  .  .  .  But  sometimes  he  fixes 

his  affection  on  one  above  his  own  rank,  and  the  flame  burns  the  fiercer  becanse  he 
is  compelled  to  conceal  it.  When  we  love  without  equality  of  rank,  ambition  may 
accompany  the  commencement  of  love,  but  in  a  little  time  love  becomes  the  master. 
He  is  a  tyrant  who  does  not  suffer  a  companion  ;  he  wills  to  be  alone  :  all  passions 
mus:  yield  to  him  and  obey  him.’1 

On  this  passage  Havet  remarks,  “  It  is  clear  that  a  woman  of  high 
rank  had  touched  the  heart  of  Pascal,”  but  he  refuses  to  indulge  in 
any  conjecture  as  to  who  she  was.  Faugere  is  bolder  and  suggests 
that  tne  object  of  Pascal’s  flame  may,  in  all  probability,  be  found  in 
Charlotte  Cloudier  de  Roannez,  sister  of  Pascal’s  friend  the  Duke. 
This  high-born  lady’s  story  is  a  sad  one.  She  was  about  ten  years 
younger  than  Pascal,  and  was  therefore  in  the  earliest  bloom  of 
womanhood  during  the  few  years  of  his  close  intercourse  with  her 
brother.  From  Marguerite  Perier  we  learn  that  about  two  years  after 
Pascal’s  final  retirement  from  the  world,  Madlle.  de  Roannez,  while 
engaged  in  a  nine  days’  devotion  to  the  Holy  Thorn  at  Port-Royal  for 
a  cure  of  a  disorder  in  her  eyes,  was  seized  with  a  fervent  desire  to  be¬ 
come  a  nun,  and  clandestinely  flying  from  her  mother’s  house  to  the 
convent,  she  took  the  first  vows  and  became  a  novice  under  tlie  name  of 
Sister  Charlotte  of  the  Passion.  Compelled,  however,  by  a  royal  or¬ 
der  to  leave  the  convent,  she  shut  herself  up  at  home  and  lived  for  a 
time  in  rigorous  seclusion,  continually  renewing  her  vow  of  virginity 
at  the  Sacrament,  and  being  encouraged  by  her  Port-Rovalist  friends 
to  persevere  in  her  resolve  to  enter  the  cloister.  This  lasted  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  but  after  the  death  of  Pascal  and  of  her  director,  M.  Sing¬ 
le,  her  resolution  gave  way  and  she  was  persuaded  to  marry,  and 
through  her  brother’s  surrender  of  his  rights  in  her  favour  she  be¬ 
came  Duchesse  de  la  Feuillade.  The  marriage  was  not  a  happv  one  ; 
she  had  children,  but  lost  them  early  ;  her  own  health  failed,  and  at 
last,  sinking  un  ier  an  operation,  she  found  in  death  the  rest  which 
neither  the  cloister  nor  the  world  had  been  permitted  to  vield  her. 

It  is  to  this  lady  that  circn instances,  in  M.  Faugere’s  opinion,  point 
as  the  object  of  Pascal’s  attachment,  with  the  force  of  a  real  demon¬ 
stration.”  AH  that  we  venture  to  say  to  this  attempt  at  identification 
is,  that  she  was  young,  charming,  intimate  with  Pascal,  and  endowed 
with  a  mind  capable  of  appreciating  him  ;  and  that  if,  as  Cousin  ob¬ 
jects,  the  social  usages  of  the  time  would  have  forbidden  a  marriage, 
at  least  t.iey  could  not  have  secured  Pascal’s  heart  against  the  entrance 
ot  a  silent,  adoring  passion  for  her.  In  after  years  he  certainly  cone- 
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spondee!  with  her  as  a  kind  of  spiritual  director ,  and  portions  of  his 
letters  to  her  are  still  extant,  which,  although  pruned  down  bv  the 
Jansenist  copyists,  are  marked,  as  Faugerc  says,  by  a  warm  attach¬ 
ment  and  tender  solicitude.  Nor  perhaps  ought  it  to  be  overlooked 
that  Pascal’s  second  conversion  and  final  retirement  from  the  world 
followed  almost  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  his  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  her  ;  a  fact  which  appears  to  Drey  dor  if  so  significant 
as  to  make  him  wonder  that  1  c  none  of  Pascal’s  biographers  have 
thought  of  connecting  his  quick  transformation  with  this  grievous 
disappointment/'  and  gives  rise  to  the  following  remark  of  Dr.  Tul- 
loch’s,  with  which  we  close  this  part  of  the  subject  : 

«  How  far  this  [the  motive  of  Ins  final  retirement!  was  the  working  of  Ids  old  re¬ 
ligious  convictions,  continually  renewing  taeir  miiuence  through  the  conversation 
of  kh  sister,  how  far  it  was  mere  weariness  and  disgust  with  the  frivolities  of  fash¬ 
ionable  ife.  and  how  far  it  may  have  been  baffled  hope  and  the  disenchant tnents  oi 
a  broken  dream  of  love,  we  cannot  cieariy  tell.  ’ 

It  will  be  our  endeavour  now  to  put  before  the  reader  an  intelligible 
account  of  the  two  works  on  which  Pascal  s  fame  elite fit-  rests,  in  r  u¬ 
ing-  which  we  shall  give  credit  to  his  recent  editors  and  commentators 
for  the  help  which  they  have  furnished  to  enable  us  to  appreciate 
better  than  was  before  possible  these  imperishable  fruits  of  liis 
genius. 

As  far  as  the  “  Provincial  Letters  ’'  are  concerned,  the  “  Little  Let¬ 
ters/'  as  they  were  familiarly  styled  by  the  thousands  of  readers  who 
eagerly  expected  and  greedily  devoured  them,  as  one  by  one  turn 
came  out  in  the  height  of  the  Jansenist  disputes,  there  was  no  room 
left  for  achieving  anything  of  importance.  They  are  a  finished  work 
tlie  test  of  which,  after  their  collection  into  a  volume,  received  Pas¬ 
cal’s  final  revision.  They  tell  their  own  tale  with  such  admirable  lu 
eidity,  as  to  leave  no  obscurities  for  the  commentator  to  dear  up  ;  and 
nothing  new  remained  to  be  said  of  the  perfection  of  their  style  and 
art.  The  only  thing  added  to  our  knowledge  about  them  by  tiie  re¬ 
cent  researches  were  supplied  by  hi.  r  auger e  s  disco's  ery  amongst  the 
manuscripts  of  some  of  Pascal’s  rough  notes  and  first  drafts,  which 
are  interesting  as  showing  us  the  consummate  artist*  in  langoageactu- 
ally  at  work,  elaborating  and  refining  his  exquisite  sentences.  It  is 
as  if  we  were  admitted  into  the  sculptors  studio  and^ permitted  to 
watcli  liis  movements,  as  with  modeli  ng  tool  m  hand  ne  adds  new 
graces  to  the  figure  which  is  growing  into  beauty  beneath  his  touch 
In  our  own  time  we  imagine  the  nttie  Letters  are  net  so  much 
read  as  former! v  ;  many  more  persons  probably  know  them  by  name 
than  have  anv  acquaintance  with  their  contents.  Tire  fact  is  tiictt  lc 
us  the  controversies  with  which  they  deal  are  practically  extinct ; 
the  deadly  battles  between  Jansenist  and  Molmist  over  such  incom¬ 
prehensible  subtleties  as  the  i  m  proximate  power  (le  pouv  on' procham  y 
which  empowers  without  enabling,  and  the  grace  which  is  suffi¬ 
cient  but  does  not  suffice,  and  requires  something  more  to  make  it 
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efficacious — tliese  theological  battles,  which  the  earlier  Letters  treat 
with  such  inimitable  ridicule  and  wit,  have  long  since  passed  into 
richly  merited  oblivion  ;  while  upon  the  morality  fftught  by  tin 
Jesuit  casuists,  such  as  Escobar,  of  which  the  larger  part  of  the  Let 
ters  is  an  indignant  and  crushing  exposure,  the  verdict  ot  tlio 
world  in  general  has  been  irrevocably  pronounced.  It  is  rather  lor 
the  unrivalled  felicity  of  their  s  vie  than  for  their  substance  that  the 
Letters  are  of  enduring  value.  Yet,  in  one  po  ut  of  view,  they  sill 
possess  and  will  possess  for  a  long  time  to  come,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
a  living  interest  which  grows  out  of  them  apart  from  their  particular- 
subject,  though  far  perhaps  from  having  been  consciously  intended 
by  the  author.  Never  were  the  depths  to  which  it  is  possible  lo.* 
theological  controversy  to  sink  illustrated  with  such  irresistible  wit 
and  scathing  satire  ;  never  were  the  barren  subtleties,  the  dishonest 
evasions,  and  rancorous  personalities,  which  are  its  besetting  danger, 
so  vividly  and  instructively  depicted.  ^  If  the  actual  controversy  in 
which  Pascal  dealt  those  terrible  strokes  on  the  Jesuits  is  laid  up 
among  the  fossil  remains  of  the  past,  it  would  be  too  much  to  ilatter 
ourselves  that  there  are  no  longer  any  religious  disputants  to  whom 
lie  holds  up  a  mirror,  or  any  Churches  which  may  derive  profit  from 
the  warning  which  his  pages  insinuate.  Indeed,  as  we  laugh  over 
the  admirable  irony,  it  almost  seems  as  if  we  had  but  to  change  the 
names  and  terms  to  fit  it  to  many  an  ecclesiastical  conflict  of  on  r  own 
day  How  mod  rn  in  spirit  is  the  following  extract  from  the  first 
Letter  !  The  puzzled  enquirer,  whom  Pascal  ingeniously  depicts  as 
endeavouring  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart  to  understand  what  is 
really  meant  by  the  proximate  power,  to  acknowledge  which  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  declared  to  be  indispensable 
to  orthodoxy,  after  in  vain  applying  to  one  and  another  for  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  uncouth  term,  at  last  exclaimed  in  despair  : 

“  Tell  me,  T  entreat  yon,  my  fathers,  for  the  last  time,  what  I  must  believe  in  order 
tobe  a  Catholic.  ‘  You  must  say,’  they  all  cried  at  once,  *  that  all  the  ri&hteous  pos¬ 
sess  the  proximate  power  '  .  .  .  What  need  can  there  be  I  argued,  for  using  a 

term  which  has  no  authority,  and  to  which  no  one  is  able  to  attach  a  definite  mean¬ 
ing  ?  ‘  You  are  an  opinionated  fellow,’  they  replied  ;  ‘  you  fhall  use  the  word,  or  you 
are  an  h critic,  and  M  Arnauld  too  ;  for  we  are  the  majority,  and  if  necessary  we 
can  bring  the  Cordeliers  into  the  field  to  vote  with  us  and  carry  the  day. 

And  again  this,  from  the  third  letter  : 

t‘H,D”3  is  anew  species  of  heresy.  It  is  not  the  opinions  of  M.  Arnauld  that  are 
heretical,  but  only  his  person.  The  matter  is  one  of  personal  heresy,  ne  ismh 
a  heretic  for  anything  that  he  has  said  or  written,  but  merely  beea  >e  he  is^d.  Ar¬ 
nauld.  This  is” all  that  they  are  able  to  say  against  him.  Whatever  he  may  co  un¬ 
less  he  ceases  lo  exist  he  will  never  be  a  good  Catholic.  The  grace  dcuneu  by 
Augustine  will  never  be  the  true  grace  so  long  as  he  defends  it.  It  vould  be  ail 
right,  if  only  he  would  attack  it.” 

One  of  the  charms  of  the  Letters  is  found  in  the  transitions  from 
mocking  irony  and  light  banter  to  indignant  and  sustained  denuncia¬ 
tion.  if  of  the  former  it  may  be  said,  with  Dr.  Tullocli,  that  Pascal 
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lnts  w  itli  the  lightest  stroke,  and  in  tlie  most  natural  manner,  yet 
Ins  lasli  ciKb  the  flesh,  and  leaves  an  intolerable  smart,  the  latter 
ma^  he  described  as  rising*  to  the  sublime,  and  being  terrible  as  the 
strokes  of  doom.  For  as  Pascal's  acquaintance  with  the  system  of 
casuistry  unfolded  by  the  Jesuit  teachers  increased  during"  the  con¬ 
troversy,  liis  austere  soul  was  appalled  by  the  subtle  equivocations 
mci  scandalous  refinements  by  which  sin  was  extenuated  and  guil, 
robbed  of  its  terrors  ;  and  in  liis  righteous  wrath  he  flung  away  the 
foils,  as  he  expresses  it,  and  betook  himself  to  deadlv  earnest.  We 
can  give  but  a  single  specimen  of  each  style  from  tins  part  of  the 
Letters,  and  we  must  warn  the  reader  that  no  translation  can  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  felicitous  turns  and  delicate  points  and  edges  of  the  phrase- 
ology  of  this  consummate  master  of  language.  Our  first  extract  is 
taken  from  the  fourth  letter,  where  the  enquirer,  with  an  air  of  in¬ 
genuous  simplicity,  is  drawing  the  Jesuit  on  to  make  a  frank  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  svstem  : 

«/ 

“/Read,1  said  he,  ‘the  Summary  of  Sins,  ’  by  Father  Barmy,  the  fifth  edition 
which  shows  that  it  is  a  good  book;  look  at  page  Scud  I  read  as  follows  :  ‘in 
order  to  sin  and  be  guilty  before  God,  one  must  be  con  clous  that  the  ihiiw  one 
wishes  to  do  is  not  good  ;  at  least  one  must  suspect  or  fear  feat  it  is  not  good  one 
must  be  pretty  sure  that  God  is  not  pleased  with  it  and  forbids  it,  yet  boldly  take 
the  leap  and  go  in  for  it.'  This  be  fins  well,  I  remarked.  ‘Yet,’  said  he,  ‘  just  ob- 
serye  to  what  lengths  envy  will  carry  some  people,  It  was  on  this  very  passage  that 
A.  Hamer,  before  he  joined  us,  rallied  Father  Bauny,  saying  of  him,  ‘Behold  the 
man  who  taxes  away  trie  sins  of  the  wor  d.’  True,  I  replied,  this  is  quite  a  new 
view  of  redemption,  according  to  Father  Bauny.  ‘  See  again  the  writings  of  M  Le 
Mome,  approved  by  the  whole  Sorbonne.  .  .  .  lie  shows  that  ail  these  things 
[just  specified]  must  consciously  take  place  within  the  soul  to  constitute  sin  •  un¬ 
less  they  all  pcss  there  the  action  cannot  be  really  sinful.’  O  my  father,  cimd  I 
vyhat  a  blessing  is  this  for  many  of  my  acquaintances  !  JNever  were  people ’of  fewer 
sins  met  with,  for  they  new  r  think  about  God  at  all  !  .  .  .  Their  sad  excesses 

used  to  make  me  fear  that  they  must  certainly  be  lost ;  but,  my  lather,  von  tell  me 
that  tne  very  excess  of  their  vices  renders  their  salvation  certain.  Blessings  on  vou, 
my  fuiiiei,  for  whitewashing  people  in  this  way  !  What  a  cauital  mode  of  bein°" 
nappy  in  both  worlds  !  I  had  always  fancied  that  one  sinned  the  more,  the  less  one 
thought  of  God  ;  but  now  I  see  that  as  soon  as  one  can  get  Him  out  of  one’s  head  al¬ 
together,  all  yoeyngut  for  the  future.  I\To  more  half-and-half  sinn  rs,  who  retain  a 
lingering  inclination  towards  virtue;  they  will  all  be  damned,  those  sinners  by  halves, 
but  tor  the  out-and-out  sinners,  the  hardened  sinners,  the  sinners  wi  hoat  reserve 
in  full  and  brimming  measure,  no  hell  for  them ;  they  cheat  the  devil  by  tne  very 
thoroughness  with  which  they  abandon  themselves  to  him.  ” 

Of  tlie  severer  invective,  the  following  sample  is  taken  from  the 
peroration  ot  tdie  tenth  letter  ;  it  deals  with  the  casuistry  by  which 
the  obligation  to  love  God  is  refined  away  ; 

4 ;  They  violate  the  great  commandment  in  which  the  law  and  the  prophets  are 
summed  up  ,  i.ney  strixe  at  cue  very  heart  of  religion  i  they  t  ke  awav  the  spirit 
which  givetn  Ifie.  They  aver  tnat  the  love  of  God  is  not  necessary  td  salvation  ; 
they  even  go  so  far  as  to  profess  that  a  deliverance  from  the  obligation  to  love  God 
is  the  special  privilege  which  Jesus  Christ  has  obtained  for  us.  Tins  is  the  very 
climax  of  impiety.  Tne  price  or  tne  blood  of  Jesus  the  purchase  for  us  of  a  dis¬ 
pensation  from  loving  him  !  .  .  .  Strange  theology  of  our  time  !  Thev  dare  to 
take  away  the  anathema  which  St.  Paul  pronounced  against  those  who  love  not  the 
Lord  Jesus ;  tney  overthrow  the  saying  of  St.  John,  ‘  He  that  loveth  not  abideth  in 
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death.’  and  even  Christ’s  own  words,  ‘  lie  that  loveth  Me  not  keepcth  not  My  com¬ 
mandments.1  Thus  it  is  that  they  make  those  worthy  of  enjoying  God  m  eternity 
who  have  never  loved  God  in  all  their  lives.  There  is  the  mystery  of  iniquity  ac¬ 
complished  !  ” 


To  these  extracts  we  will  add  a  fine  specimen  of  declamation  from 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  letter  ;  which  we  select  the  more  readily,  be 
cause  it  is  the  passage  distinguished  by  M.  Villeman’s  glowing 
eulogy,  “  Neither  Demosthenes,  nor  Chrysostom,  nor  Bossuet,  evej 
produced  anything  more  sublime  than  these  sentences  ”  * 


“  The  abuse  which  you  pour  forth  on  me  will  throw  no  light  on  our  controversy 
and  the  menaces  with  which  ou  assail  me  will  not  hinder  me  from  defending  my¬ 
self.  You  think  that  you  have  force  and  impunity  on  your  side;  but  ou  mine  Jl 
think  that  I  h  ive  truth  and  innocence.  A  strange  and  long  warfare  it  is,  when  vio¬ 
lence  endeavours  to  oppress  truth.  All  the  efforts  of  violence  can  avail  nothing  to 
weaken  truth,  and  serve  only  to  make  it  supreme.  All  the  light  of  truth  can  avail 
nothing  to  arrest  violence,  and  on  y  provokes  it  the  more.  When  force  combats 
force,  the  stronger  destroys  the  weaker ;  when  arguments  are  opposed  to  argu¬ 
ments,  the  truer  and  more  convincing  confound  and  scatter  tho  e  which  rest  only 
on  vanity  and  falsehood  ;  but  violence  and  truth  arc  powerless  against  each  other. 
Yet  think  not  that  they  are  therefore  on  a  level.  Between  them  is  this  absolute 
difference,  that  the  course  of  violence  is  limited  by  the  decree  of  God.  who  com¬ 
pels  it  to  promote  the  glory  of  the  truth  which  it  attacks  ;  while  truth  subsists 
eternally,  and  finally  triumphs  over  its  enemies,  because  it  is  eternal  and  strong  even 
as  God  Himself.” 


It  must  be  conceded  to  Frenchmen,  that  they  are  the  best  judges  of 
style  in  their  own  language,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ag¬ 
grieved  theologians  and  apologists  for  the  Jesuits,  like  De  Maistre 
and  the  Abbe  Maynard,  their  judgment  on  the  style  of  the  “  Provin¬ 
cial  Letters  ”  is  unanimous,  and  in  a  strain  of  eulogy  which  may  be 
pronounced  unique.  For  the  sake  especially  of  our  younger  readers 
we  may  be  pardoned  for  reproducing  here  some  of  the  leading  testi¬ 
monies  to  its  excellence.  Writing  within  a  generation  of  Pascal,  Per- 
rault  points  with  triumph  to  the  Letters  as  more  than  rivalling*anv- 
thing  in  antiquity.  “Everything  is  there,”  he  says  ;  “  purity  in  the 
language,  nobleness  in  the  thoughts,  solidity  in  the  reasoning,  and 
throughout  them  an  agreeable  a  ess  which  one  can  scarcely  find  else¬ 
where.  A  small  work,  you  object ;  but  what  matters  the  smallness,  if 
in  those  eighteen  letters  there  is  more  wit  than  in  ail  the  dialogues  of 
Plato,  more  fine  and  delicate  raillery  than  in  those  of  Lucian,  more 
force  and  art  of  reasoning  than  in  those  of  Cicero  ?”f  If  this  sounds 
extravagant,  we  may  turn  to  a  contemporary  of  Perrault’s,  whose 
own  proficiency  in  style  fully  entitles  her  to  be  heard,  Madame  de 
Sevigne,  who  in  a  letter  dated  Dec.  21,  1689,  writes  ;  “Sometimes, 
to  divert  ourselves,  we  read  the  little  Letters  of  Pascal.  Good 
heavens,  how  charming  !  Can  any  one  have  a  style  more  perfect,  a 
raillery  finer,  more  natural,  more  delicate,  a  worthier  daughter  of 


*  Essay  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  “  Prov.  Letters  ”  Paris,  L29. 
t  “  Parallele  des  Anciens,”  &c  ,  vol.  ii  published  in  1QH). 
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those  dialogues  of  Plato  which  are  so  beautiful  ?”  From  another  of 
her  letters,  Jan.  15,  lt>90,  we  get  the  opinion  of  Bo'ileau  (his  proper 
name,  it  will  be  recollect  'd,  was  Despreaux),  whose  encounter  with 
the  Jesuit  Corbinelli  is  told  in  the  following  lively  fashion  : 


‘•They  wore  talking  of  the  works  of  the  ancients  and  the  modems,  and  Be- 
sprbmx  backed  the  ancient?  with  tne  exception  of  a  sin  de  modern  writer,  who  m 
his  opinion  surpassed  both  the  o  d  and  the  new.  __  Bourdalou’s  comp  nion  askv.d 
what  was  the  b  k  he  prized  so  highly,  nd  Despreaux  being  reluctant  to  name  t 
Corbinelli  said,  ‘  I  beg  yon,  Sir,  to  tell  me  that  Dm  ay  spend  the  night  in  reading  it. 
To  winch  Despreaux  answered  with  a  laugh.  *  Ah,  sir,  you  have  already  read  u  more 
than  once,  1  am  sure.1  Assuming  a  look  of  disdain,  the  Jesuit  pressed  him  to  name 
this  marvellous  author.  ‘  My  father,  don’t  urge  me,’  replied  Despreaux^  But  the 
father  still  insisting,  Despreaux  squeezed  his  arm  very  hard  and  said,  -  My  father, 
you  wiil  have  it :  morhleu,  it  is  Pascal1  ‘Pascal,1  cried  the  father,  reddening  and 
utterly  astonished  ;  ‘Pascal  is  as  hue  ns  what  is  false  can  be  1  *  False  !  ‘  retorted 
the  o  her,  ‘false  !  know  that  it  is  inimitable  ;  it  lias  just  been  translated  into  three 
languages.1  The  father  replied  that  it  was  no  more  true  fo  all  that.  On  this  De¬ 
spreaux  grew  warm  and  snouted  like  a  madman,  ‘  What,  my  father,  will  you  deny 
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obliged  to  love  God  ! 1  and  taking  (Corbinelli  by  the  arm  he  rushed  with  him  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room  ;  then  returning,  running  like  one  out  of  his  senses,  he 
would  not  again  go  near  the  father,  but  joined  the  company  m  the  dining-room ; 
and  there  the  story  ends,  and  the  curtain  fails.” 


It  is  reported  of  Bossuet  by  Voltaire,  in  liis  “  Age  of  Louis  XIV.,” 
that  when  asked  what  book  next  to  Ills  own  lie  would  like  best  to 
have  written,  he  replied,  “The  ‘Provincial  Letters/*”  Voltaire’s 
own  admiration  of  their  literary  qualities  is  freely  expressed  by  him 
in  the  same  work,  where  he  pronounces  them  to  have  been  “  the  first 
work  of  genius  in  prose,”  and  affirms  that  “the  best  comedies  of 
Moliere  have  not  more  wit  than  the  earlier  ones,  nor  has  Bossuet  any¬ 
thing  more  sublime  than  the  later  ones.”'"  The  great  Chancellor 
D’Aguesseau  says  that  “the  ‘  Provincial  Letters,’  especially  the  later 
ones,  may  be  placed  boldly  beside  our  great  orators,  and  I  know  not 
which  ought  most  to  fear  the  comparison.  The  fourteenth  especially 
is  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence,  rivalling  all  that  is  most  admir  hie  in 
antiquity,  and  I  doubt  if  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes  and  Vicero 
present  anything  more  forcible  and  more  perfect.  ”  t  D’Alembert  calls 
the  work  “a  c/ief-d’ceuvre  of  wit  and  eloquence,”  which  will  he 
“  eternally  esteemed  a  model  of  good  taste  and  style,”  and  notes  that 
“  there  is  not  a  single  word  in  it  which  has  become  obsolete  ;  and, 
although  written  a  hundred  years  ago,  it  seems  as  if  written  yester¬ 
day.”  This  work,”  he  adds,  “has  the  more  merit,  as  Pascal,  in 
composing  it,- appears  to  have  .hit  intuitively  upon  two  things  which 
do  not  seem  made  to  be  reached  by  intuition — namely,  language  and 


*  “  Siscle  ds  Louis  XIV.,”  chaps,  xxxii.  and  xxxvii, 
t  OEu. vies,  tom  xv,.  p.  121.  Paris,  1819. 
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pleasantry.”* * * §  Chateaubriand  says  that  it  “  fixed  the  language  which 
Bossuet  and  Racine  spoke,  and  gave  a  model  of  the  most  perfect  plea¬ 
santry  as  well  as  of  the  closest  reasoning. ”f  In  our  own  time  the 
eulogy  of  Voltaire  has  been  adopted  by  Sainte-Beuve,  who,  speaking 
of  the  influence  of  Pascal  on  Moliere  and  La  Bruy  ere,  adds  that  “  the 
author  of  Tartuffe  and  the  painter  of  Onuphrc  are  the  direct  succes¬ 
sors  and  heirs  of  the  Pascal  of  the  ‘  Provincial  Letters.’ 

Such  has  been  the  almost  unanimous  verdict  of  Pascal’s  own  coun- 
trvmen  on  the  literary  merits  of  lus  finished  work  ;  and  so  far  as  Eng- 
lislimen  have  any  right  to  speak  on  such  a  topic,  they  have  amply 
confirmed  it.  Gibbon  ascribes  to  his  frequent  study  of  the  “  Letters  ” 
his  own  proficiency  in  the  art  of  sarcastic  innuendo.  “  From  the 
"Provincial  Letters’  of  Pascal,”  he  savs,  “  which  almost  every  vear  I 
have  perused  with  new  pleasure,  I  learned  to  manage  the  weapon  of 
grave  and  temperate  irony,  even  on  subjects  of  ecclesiastical  solemn¬ 
ity.”  §  Lord  Macaulay  is  reported  to  have  classed  them  with  two 
other  works  as  the  most  perfect  that  he  knew  in  the  whole  range  of 
literature.  ||  Sir  J.  Stephen  speaks  of  41  the  prodigies  of  Pascal’s 
pen,”  and  having  contrasted  him  with  Junius,  very  greatly  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  latter,  adds  that  “in  the  whole  compass  of  litera¬ 
ture,  ancient  and  modern,  there  is  probably  nothing  in  the  same  style 
which  could  bear  a  comparison  witli  the  ‘  Provincial  Letters/  ”  *[ 

To  the  same  effect,  if  more  poetically  expressed,  is  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Rogers,  who  writes  that  Pascal’s  “just  image  is  that  of  the 
youthful  athlete  of  Greece,  in  whom  was  seen  the  perfection  of  physi¬ 
cal  beauty  and  physical  strength  ;”  and  that  “  the  French,  under  the 
hands  of  Pascal,  assumes  forms  of  beauty  bv  a  still  and  noiseless 
movement,  and  as  by  a  sort  of  enchantment.”  Such  testimonies 
might  easily  be  multiplied,  but  it  is  enough  to  supplement  them  with 
Dr.  Tullocli’s  remark,  that  “none  can  doubt  the  immortality  of  the 
genius  which  has  so  long  given  life  to  such  a  controversy,  and 
charmed  so  many  of  the  highest  judges  of  literary  form.” 

In  regard  to  the  fairness  of  Pascal  as  a  polemic,  and  the  merits  of 


*  “Sur  la  destruction  des  Jesuiies  en France,  ’  CEuvres,  tom.  ii.  Paris,  1 821— ’2.  In 
*,Mr  Rogers’s  Essay,  the  latter  of  these  passages  is  quoted  without  any  reference 
’  being  given,  and  probably  at  second-hand  j  and  by  a  curious  blunder,  which  re¬ 
mains  uncorrected  in  the  collected  editions  of  hi3  essays,  its  sense  is  entirely  alter¬ 
ed.  It  is  made  to  run  thus  :  ‘  This  work  is  is  so  much  the  more  admirable,  as 
Pascal,  in  composing  it,  seems  to  have  theologized  two  things,  which  seem  not  made 
for  the  theology  of  that  time— language  and  pleasantry.’  The  original  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  ‘  C  t  ouvrage  a  d'aut  nt  plus  de  merite,  que  Pascal,  en  le  composant  semble 
avoir  devine  deux  choses  qui  ne  paraissent  pas  faites  pour  etre  devinees,  la  lanque 
ct  la  p'aisanterie.'  Is  it  possible  that  by  a  misprint  the  translator  was  betrayed 
into  connecting  divine  with  divinity ,  and  so  with  theology  ? 

+  “  Genie  du  Christianisme,  ”  part  iii.,  liv.  ii.,  ch.  4. 

X  “Port-Royal,”  vol  ii. 

§  “  Autobiography, #‘™p.  84. 

1!  See  Article  on  “  The-Church  of  France.”  in  “  Quarterly  Review,”  July,  1873. 

Essay  on  “  The  Port-Royalists.” 
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the  cause  which  he  so  vigorously  defended,  there  has  been,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  less  unanimity  of  opinion.  Those  who  smarted, 
under  his  lash  could  not  fail  to  accuse  him  of  misrepresenting  them  ; 
and  the  name  bestowed  by  i hem  on  the  “  Let.ers,”  “the  immortal 
liars,”  which  neatly  expresses  the  mingled  rage  and  admiration  of 
the  party  of  the  Jesuits,  has  been  seriously  re-echoed  by  later  writers 
of  note  ;  as  by  De  Maistre  in  his  remark,  “No  man  of  taste  c  n  deny 
that  the  ‘  Provincial  Letters'  are  an  extremely  pretty  libel ”  (un  fort 
joli  li belle)  ;  * * * §  and  by  Chateaubriand,  who,  to  use  Dr.  Tullocli’s 
words,  “  in  his  new-born  zeal  for  the  Church  could  say  of  their  au¬ 
thor — Pascal  is  only  a  calumniator  of  genius,  he  has  left  us  an  immor¬ 
tal  lie.”  Even  Voltaire  says  that  the  book  rests  on  a  false  foundation, 
because  it  charges  on  the  Jesuits  at  large  the  extravagances  of  a  few  ;  f 
a  remark  which  seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that  none  of  the  Jesuit 
books  could  appear  without  the  sanction  of  the  Order.  With  greater 
reason  it  lias  been  pointed  out  by  M.  Bordas  Demoulin,  in  his  “  Eloge 
sur  Pascal,”  which  received  the  prize  of  the  French  Academy,  %  that 
the  right  was  by  no  means  all  on  Pascal’s  side  ;  it  was  Molina  and 
the  Jesuits  who  defended  the  cause  of  human  freedom,  and  on  that 
side  they  were  strong,  for  they  had  the  truth  with  them.  To  the 
same  effect  is  the  contention  of  the  Abbe  Maynard,  in  his  passionate 
indictment  of  the  “Letters,”  contained  in  the  “Introduction  Gen¬ 
erate  ”  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  them.  §  The  reference  here  is  of 
course  to  the  part  of  the  dispute  which  turned  on  the  nature  and 
effect  of  the  Divine  grace,  and  its  bearing  becomes  evident  when  we  re¬ 
collect  that  beneath  the  verbal  forms  of  tarn  controversy  lay  the  in¬ 
soluble  antagonism  between  predestination  and  freewill.  The  Au- 
gustinian  doctrine,  inherited  through  Jansen  and.  St.  Cyran  by  the 
entire  group  of  Port  -Royalists*  and  clung  to  by  them  through  all  their 
persecutions  as  being  of  the  very  essence  of  their  Christianity,  was  em¬ 
braced  by  Pascal  with  all  the  fervour  of  a  soul  overpowered  by  a  con¬ 
viction  of  the  nothingness  of  man,  and  the  sovereign  omnipotence  of 
God  ;  and,  when  pushed  to  its  logical  consequences,  it  seems  nec  s- 
sarily  to  reduce  man  to  an  irresponsible  machine.  In  their  recoil 
from  this  result  the  Jesuits  had  espoused  the  opposite  doctrine,  which 
ascribes  to  man  at  least  such  a  measure  of  freewill  as  makes  him  re¬ 
sponsible,  and  empowers  him  to  co-operate  with  the  Divine  grace  ; 
but  fearing,  on  one  hand,  openly  to  contradict  St.  Augustine,  and  to 
incur  the  accusation  of  Peiagianism,  and  on  the  other  to  lose  the 
support  of  the  Dominicans  and  Thoinists,  who  were  really  Augustin- 
ians,  they  had  recourse  to  those  absurd  distinctions  and  discreditable 
evasions  on  which  Pascal  poured  out  his  matchless  raillery.  That 


*  ■■  Be  V  Eglise  Gahicane,”  liv.  i ,  ch,  9 

+  “Siecle  de  Louis  XIV  eh.  xxxvii, 

% Melanges  Philosophiques  et  Religisux.”  Paris  1848 

§  14  Lies  Provincials  ef  lear  Eqfu  atips,”  Paris,  1851. 
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tlieir  shifts  and  equivocations  were  supremely  ridiculous  is  beyond 
question  ;  but  unless  we  are  prepared  in  our  aggrandizement  of  grace 
to  surrender  human  freewill  altogether,  the  cause  which  in  advocacy 
of  the  Jesuits  became  both  ridiculous  and  odious  is  perhaps  at  bottom 
more  deserving  of  respect  than  the  harsh  dogma  that  really  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  this  part  of  Pascal’s  polemic. 

In  his  attack  on  the  moral  theology  of  the  casuists,  which  is  carried 
on  through  the  larger  portion  of  the  Letters,  Pascal’s  good  faith  is 
unquestionable  ;  from  no  disposition  could  conscious  and  wilful  mis¬ 
representation  be  more  alien  than  from  his.  "W  hat  pains  he  took,  to 
be  accurate  m  his  statements  and  quotations,  he  tells  us  himself.  He 
read  Escobar’s  seven  volumes  twice  through  ;  and,  while  compelled 
to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  his  friends  in  hunting  out  pertinent 
passages  from  the  ponderous  volumes  of  other  standard  writers  on 
casuistry,  he  assures  us  that  he  never  quot  d  a  passage  without  hav¬ 
ing  actually  “  read  it  in  the  book  from  which  it  was  cited,  without 
having  examined  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  and  without  having 
read  what  went  before  and  what  followed  it/’  Yet,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  the  result  must  be  held  open  to  the  charge  of  unfairness  :  it  made 
the  Jesuit  system  appear  even  fouler  than  it  really  was.  Those  who 
have  looked*  into  the  huge  works  of  the  scientific  writers  on  casuistry 
know  how  complicated  and  inexhaustible  are  the  distinctions  and 
qualifications  with  which  all  conceivable  kinds  and  degrees  of  human 
sin  are  described,  catalogued,  and  appraised  by  them,  and  how  easy 
it  is  to  lose  one’s  way  in  the  monstrous  and  endless  labyrinth.  For  an 
assailant  of  the  system  to  extract  from  such  works  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  telling  passages,  which  revolt  the  unsophisticated  moral 
sense,  and  seem  purposely  intended  to  smotli  the  path  of  sin,  is  the 
simplest  thing  possible,  and  every  one  of  them  may  be  quoted  cor¬ 
rectly,  and  exhibited  with  unimpeachable  fairness,  let,  when  all 
these  passages  are  skilfully  marshalled  by  the  hand  of  the  controver- 
salist,  detached  from  the  scientific  discussions  in  which  they  were  em- 
be  ded,  and  from  the  interminable  qualifications  that  were  woven 
around  them,  the  almost  inevitable  effect  is  to  produce  a  picture  so 
charged  with  lurid  and  revolting  hues  that  it  might  with  sincerity  be 
accused  of  wilful  and  calumnious  misrepresentation.  Even  Dreydorff 
allows  this,  although  for  himself,  in  his  intense  abhorrence  of  Jesuit¬ 
ism,  he  adopts  Pascal’s  view  without  qualification,  and  thinks  him 
even  moderate  in  drawing  up  his  terrible  indictment. 

“If.’*  he  writes,  “  even  in  these  days  it  is  not  easy  to  brim?  home  to  everybody  the 
conviction,  that  no  heathen  system  of  religion,  no  materializing  philosophy,  has 
ever  produced  a  more  shameless  aud  fatal  system  of  morals  than  Jesuitism,  we  can 
readily  understand  how  the  best  of  Pascal's  opponents,  who  clung  to  the  establish¬ 
ed  order  of  things  at  any  price,  might  be  honestly  of  opinion  that  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  drawn  into  exaggerations.1' 

Nor  was  it  only  by  presenting  the  incriminated  passages  in  their 
shocking  bareness,  and  concentrating  them  in  an  overwhelming  ac- 
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cusation,  tliat  Pascal’s  polemic  may  bo  said  to  have  dealt  somewhat 
hardly  with  the  Jesuit  writers  on  casuistry.  He  pilloried  them  as  if 
the  whole  perverted  system  of  moral  teaching  which  ho  assails  and 
denounces  was  exclusively  theirs,  overlooking  the  fact  that  they  were 
but  the  most  thoroughgoing  and  logical  exponents  of  a  principle  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  them,  but  common  to  the  Church  to  which  both 
lie  and  they  belonged.  Let  it  once  be  admitted  that  the  conscience 
is  to  be  directed  by  an  external  rather  than  by  an  internal  authority, 
through  a  discipline  of  confession  and  penance  reduced  to  an  elaborate 
scientific  system,  and  one  has  no  right  to  be  scandalized  at  the  fruits 
which  the  principle  bears,  when  applied  with  the  a  m  of  driving  none 
to  despair  and  losing  none  from  the  Church.  In  the  hands  of  those 
who,  like  ourselves,  reject  and  condemn  the  principle,  Pascal’s  con¬ 
tention  is  as  just  as  it  is  forcible  ;  but  for  him  who,  at  least  tacitly, 
accepted  the  principle,  as  he  accepted  the  whole  system  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  of  which  lie  always  professed  himself  a  faithful  son, 
it  was  not  equally  open  to  complain  of  the  consequences  to  which  that 
principle  led,  when  applied  by  those  who  had  not  the  safeguard  of  a 
moral  sensibility  as  acute  as  his  own  to  restrain  them  from  car¬ 
rying  it  out  to  its  extreme  results.  This  is  well  put  by  Dr.  Tulloch 
in  a  few  weight v  sentences  which  we  quote  with  pleasure  : 


uom- 
1 7  en- 


“  The  Jesuit  system  of  morality  was  the  growth  of  the  Jesuit  principle  of  ac 
modation,  added  oil  to  the  Roman  principle  of  authority.  Look  ng  at  morality  ... 
tirely  from  wit  lout,  as  an  artificial  mo  !e  of  regulating  life  and  society  for  tie  su¬ 
preme  good  of  the  Church,  the  Jesuit  casuists  were  driven,  under  the  necessities  of 
such  a  system,  from  point  to  point,  till  all  essential  moral  distinction  was  lost  in  the 
mechanical  manipulations  of  their  schools.  .  -  .  In  the  pages  of  Pascal  the  Je¬ 
suits  too  cbviousl/  made  a  deplorable  business  both  of  religion  and  morality.  But 
they  were  as  much  the  victims  as  the  authors  of  a  system  which  Rome  had  sanc¬ 
tioned,  and  which  came  directly  from  the  claims  which  it  made  to  govern  the  world, 
not  merely  by  spiritual  suasion,  but  by  external  influence.  Jesuitism  may  be  bad, 
and  the  Jesuit  morality  exposed  by  Pascal  abominable,  but  the  one  and  the  other 
are  the  natural  outgrowth,  of  a  Church  which  had  become  a  mechanism  far  the  reg¬ 
ulation  or  human  conduct,  rather  than  a  spiritual  power  addressing  freely  the  human 
heart  and  conscience.” 

We  must  pass  on  now  to  Pascal’s  other  immortal  work.  It  has  been 
already  seen  with  what  force  of  language  M.  Cousin’s  Report  exposed 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  text  of  the  “  Thoughts”  in  all  the  editions,  with¬ 
out  exception,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  given  to  the  world. 
The  more  minute  examination  of  the  manuscripts,  made  afterwards 
by  M.  Faugere,  led  him  to  a  conclusion  which  was  substantially  the 
same,  if  expressed  with  a  less  vigorous  rhetoric.  Of  the  Port-Royal¬ 
ists  lie  complains  that  "they  modify  the  stvle  of  Pascal  in  a  thousand 
ways  :  sometimes  breaking  up  his  thoughts  into  many  fragments, 
which  they  scatter  in  an  arbitrary  manner  ;  sometimes,  on  the  other 
hand,  joining  together  isolated  and  distinct  fragments  to  form  out  of 
them  a  complete  passage  ;  and,  lastly,  introducing  incessantly  into 
the  text  of  the  great  writer  expressions,  and  occasionally  whole 
pnrases,  which  replace  the  originality  of  genius  by  periphrasis  and 
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«  Never,”  lie  adds,  “  whether  in  tlic  first  edition,  or 
in  those  which  followed,  do  twenty  consecutive  lines  occur  without 
presenting  some  alteration,  largo  or  small,  ^  As  to  total  omissions  or 
partial  suppressions,  they  are  innumerable,” 

Entirely  accurate  as  this  statement  is  in  its  separate  particulars, 
the  impression  left  by  it-  as  a  whole  seems  to  us  te  exceed  the  t.uth. 
At  first  we  might  be  inclined  to  say,  with  M.  Faugere,  that  M,  Cous¬ 
in's  Report  had  caused  one  of  the  finest  works  in  the  French  language 
to  disappear  from  our  libraries  ;  and  Vi  net  is  quoted  by  raugere  as 
expressing  himself  to  that  effect.  lint  then  "V  inet  immediate!}  acids, 
<e  Let  us  not  exaggerate  ;  wed.d  not  possess  tne  i  noughts  o£  Pas¬ 
cal,  but  we  certainly  possessed  his  thought,  In  the  restored  text  the 
outlines  of  his  thought  will  be  more  clearly  end  sharply  defined,  but 
that  is  all,  ”  No  doubt  many  of  Pascal’s  remarks  had  been  suppressed, 
manv  toned  down,  attenuated,  and  mutilated:  of  the  most  original 
and  exquisite  turns  of  his  phraseology  not  a  few  had  been  barbarously 
pruned  away ;  of  the  freshness  and  force  of  bis  thought  much  hud 
been  enervated  and  reduced  to  mediocrity  and  commonplace,  ^  He  had 
fared  at  the  hands  of  his  editors  as  the  delicate  traceries  of  the  mas¬ 
terpieces  of  mediaeval  architecture  used  to  suffer  under  the  brush  of 
the  Philistines  of  the  last  century,  who  thought  by  a  uniform  coating 
of  whitewash  to  array  them  in  a  prim  and  smug*  respect ability,  ^  But 
although  under  this  treatment-  his  thought  was  often  robbed  of  the 
grace,  the  fire,  the  sharp  precision,  with  which  it  sprang  from  Ins 
genius,  its  substance  was  apparent  through  every  disfiguration.  As 
Sainte-Beuve  observes  :  “  The  task  of  the  original  editors  was  not  so 
ill  done,  since  they  g'ave  us  a  book  wiiich  ever\Ou.e  admixed,  me  most 
eminent  minds  approved,  and  we  have  liv.-d  on  for  two  centuries. 
Still  less  does  it  appear  ju  t  to  say,  with  AL  Cousin,  that  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  genuine  text  lias  made  a  sceptic  of  Pascal,  Ihe  difference 
between  the  Pascal  of  the  modern  editions  and  tlie  Pascal  of  the  old 
is  assuredly  not  one  of  kind,  but  at  the  most  only  of  degree,  “  The 
Pascal  of  the  Due  de  Roannez,”  Vinet  rightly  says,  “  the  Pascal  of 
the  Abbe  Bossut  is  neither  more  nor  less  of  a  Pyrrhonist  than  the 
Pascal  of  the  manuscript,”  If  lie  may  be  justly  charged  with  scepti¬ 
cism  now,  there  was  evidence  enough  to  sustain  the  same  charge  be¬ 
fore.  The  passages  on  which  it  is  founded  may  be  more  numerous, 
more  accentuated,  than  those  wiiich  his  friends  saw  fit  to  publish; 
but  they  certainly  do  not  change  the  basis  of  his  faith,  nor  reverse 
liis  intellectual  attitude  towards  Christianity.  V  lietlier  even  now 
they  justify  M.  Cousin’s  indictment  we  shall  consider  presently,  after 
we  have  given  such  an  account  of  the  book  as  our  space  will  allow. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  loose  papers  to  which  Pascil  com¬ 
mitted  bis  ideas  when  meditating  a  work  in  defence  of  religion,  fur¬ 
nished  the  materials  for  the  volume  of  “Thoughts”  published  after 
his  de  .th.  The  selection,  however,  was  not  strictly  confined  to  the 
fragments  intended  to  be  used  in  that  work  ;  interesting  thoughts  on 
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various  subjects  were  found  among-  liis  papers  or  were  otherwise 
viioun  to  the  editors,  and  some  of  these  were  incorporated  in  the  vol- 
ume,  winch  was  accordingly  described  as  “A  Collection  of  the 
1  noughts  of  M.  Pascal  on  Religion  and  some  other  subjects/’  It  is  to 

tnepartoi  the  work  containing  the  miscellaneous  thoughts  that  most  of 
t  ne  larger  subsequent  additions  properly  belong,  and  the  pieces  gradual- 
Jy  added  during  nearly  two  centuries  have  now  nearly  doubledAhesi/.e 
oi  tiie  original.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  are  the  conver- 
sa lions  on  ‘ ‘  Epictetus  and  Montaigne/’  and  on  the  “  Condition  of  the 
Great  ;  the  ‘‘  Art  of  Persuasion  the  discussion  on  the  “  Use  of 
Authority  m  Philosophy  thoughts  on  the  Jesuits  and  memoranda 
lof  _ T  Pr/Vmcial  Letters  and  the  discourses  on  the  “  Geometri- 
ca,l  Ini>elIect,  ana  tne  “  Passion  of  Love.”  Striking  as  some  of  these 


general  interest  beside  the  more  strictly  religious  poi*^  ,c. 

mains,  tne  bulk  of  wcich,  though  not  the  whole,  belonged  to  his  pro¬ 
jected  work  on  Christianity.  A  few  pithy  sentences  are  all  that  we 
can^  give  from  t  ,ese  miscellaneous  fragments  which  form  Faugere’s 
firs-,  volume ;  they  will  barely  serve  to  illustrate  the  nettete,  the 
peculiar  sharpness  and  clearness  of  Pascal  s  style.  Here  is  a  remark 
.rom  i ne  paper  on  the  geometrical  intellect,  where  he  is  showing  the 

fohy  or  attempting  to  define  such  primary  ideas  as  those  of  time  and 
sp  ;ce  : 

raor®  than  the  talk  of  those  v  ho  wish  to  define  these  primitive 
y°rds*  Y?  L  need’ for  ^stance,  of  explaining  what  we  mean  by  the  word  man  a 

?S°  kaT  enon?h  we  by  this  term  ?  Whit  help  doe,  Plato 

taii  ix  to  m .  ens  by  raying  t  tat  ne  is  a  two-legged  animal  w  thont  win^s  ?  As  if 

1  ?avd  naturally,  and  which  I  cannot  express?]’ s  not  clearer 
.j.d  snre.  man  that  vhica  he  gives  me  by  a  useless  and  even  ridiculous  explana- 

ir  hviffcH®  d°t?  n0t  Iose  humanity  by  losieg  his  two  legs,  nor  a  fowl  acquire 

•AO  *  J  IwO  W 


Here  are  a  few  disjointed  thoughts  on  “  Eloquence  and  Style  : 
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•  Ebxpence  is  a  depicting  of  the  thought :  hence  those  who,  after  having  de¬ 
picted  it,  add  more,  make  a  picture  instead  of  a  portrait.'’ 

Tho.^e  w  ho  make  antitneses  by  forcing  the  words  are  like  persons  who  make 
false  windows  for  tne  sake  of  symmetry.”  # 

”  when  we  see  the  style  natural,  we  are  surprised  and  delighted  ;  we  expected  to 
fee  aa  ,an?bor,  and  we  find  a  man.  .  .  .  Those  honour  nature  most  who  teach 
her  mat  sue  can  dis  ourse  of  everything,  even  of  theology.” 

.  “  The  !ast  -bing  we  discover  in  making  a  book  is  to  know  what  to  put  at  the  be¬ 
ginning.  • 

And  here  are  some  miscellaneous  fragments  gleaned  out  of  a  con- 
sideraole  mass  of  unclassified  thoughts  : 

Man  is  neither  gngel  no?  beast;  the  bad  luck  of  those  who  wish  to  play  the 

rel  is  that  they  play  the  beast.”  1 

,A  man  no  longer  loves  the  woman  he  loved  ten  years  ago.  Very  liketv.  She  is 
™  Eamei  nor  is  lje.  Ke  was  young,  and  she  too  ;  she  is  quite  difierent 
Perhaps  ne  would  love  her  still,  were  siio  what  she  wa  *  then.” 
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“This  do^Is  mine,  say  these  poor  children,  that  is  my  place  in  the  sunshine: 
there  is  the  1>e<dnirin"  and  picture  of  the  usurpation  <  f  the  whole  world. 
th2 cl  oputra^s  nose-if  it  had  been  shorter,  the  whole  face  of  the  world  would 

h3^fetact  is  bloody,  however  fine  the  comedy  may  be  in  all  the  rest.  They 
thraw  rhr1  earth  on  one’s  head  at  last,  and  there  it  is  lor  eve1..  ,  » 

“Ose«ar\vas  too  old  it  appears  to  me,  to  betake  himself  to  tne  amusement  of 
connuerlng  the  world  That  amusement  was  suited  to  Augustus  or  to  Alexander  ; 
rtefwSe  young  fellows  whom  it  is  hard  to  stop;  Cmsar  should  have  been  ma- 

tU^There  are  only  two  kinds  of  men  :  the  righteous  who  believe  thems  Ives  sin- 
nAra  Anri  i}ip  siniiers  who  believe  themselves  righteous. 

“  Are  you  the  less  a  slave  for  being  liked  and  earessed  by  your  master  ^  3  ou  are 
fortunate,  slave ;  your  master  caresses  you.  He  will  beat  you  prex.ei.tr>. 

The  following  sentences  may  be  classed  with  these,  although  re¬ 
mitted  by  51.  Faugere  to  his  second  volume ;  the  first  of  them  as  an 
anticipation  of  the  familiar  lines — 

«  Hope  springs  et  rnal  in  the  human  breast ; 

Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be.  blest.11 

“We  never  live,  but  we  hope  to  live;  and  always  preparing  ourselves  to  be 
bnnnv  it  follows  inevitably  that  we  never  are  so.  1  ,  , 

“The  mind  of  this  sovereign  judge  of  the  world  is  not so  ™^eP^<leiit L  not  reerfire 
valT,y  ^rbed  hv  the  first  uproar  that  breasts  out  around  him.  It  doe_  not  reqane 

th^nVs®  of ‘fcannonto  puta  stopto  his  thinking;  the  creaking  of  a  weathercock 
_ ‘n'  r- 1 1 n  nnf-  ho  snmrised  if  he  reasons  badiy  just  now  ;  a  fi)  is 


ie  old  ac'e  impresses  a 
pure  and  sublime  rea» 
{lowing  himself  to  be 


line  god  this  !  O  most  ridiculous  here 
“  Would  yo 
whole  nation  — 

affected1  l>y  any* of*  those* idle  circumstances  which  tickle  the .j^y  of ’  tne 
Well"  observe  him  going  to  church,  full  cf  devout  zeal,  the  solicit }  ct  his  mt  u  ett 
sustained  by  the  ardour  of  his  charity.  Here  he  is,  ready  to  listen  wkIi  an  exem¬ 
plary  respect.  Let  the  preacher  appear  :  if  nature  has  given  him  a 
or  Grotesque  cast  of  face,  if  his  barber  has  shaved  him  badly,  or  accident  has  kit  a 
ismudge  on  his  cheek,  however  momentous  the  truths  wmch  he  announces,  1  ^ 
that  our  senator  will  lose  his  gravity,” 

In  Faugere’s  second  volume  we  find  arranged  under  various  head - 
ino-s  with  tlie  genuine  text  restored  and  considerable  additions  printed 
for  the  first  time,  all  the  thoughts  which  appear  to  him  to  have  been 
intended  by  Pascal  for  use  in  his  apologetic  treaties.  #  i  0  estimate 
justly  these  precious  remains  it  is  needful  to  bear  m  mine  that  tne\ 
are  but  fragments,  and  in  many  cases  even  less  ;  if  some  of  the  para¬ 
graphs  and  sentences  are  shaped  and  polished  and  ready  for  insertion, 
others  are  only  half- wrought,  or  are  left  in  the  rough  or  are  mere 
memoranda  of  ideas  for  future  consideration.  In  picking  out  vt  ay 
through  them  we  seem  to  be  walking  over  ground  strewn  with  blocks 
of  stone  in  various  degrees  of  preparation  for  some  projected  build- 
ing  :  here  a  few  exquisitely  carved,  there  others  but  rudtdy  hewn, 
and  mingled  with  these  not  a  few  so  shapeless  as  to  make  it  dinieuit 
to  discover  their  destination.  Scarcely  in  any  case  caq  \\  $  §ure  Of 
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having-  the  final  form  of  Pascal’s  thought.  It  is  the  process  of  his 
thinking,  the  fermentation  of  his  genius,  that  is  going  on  before  us  * 
";e  overhear  his  asides  ;  he  is  unsuspiciously  thinking  aloud,  unaware 
Oi  oai  piesence  ;  we  catch  him  in  deshabille,  and  surnrise  liis  move¬ 
ment  betore  lie  has  time  to  put  on  his  coat.  It  is  onlv  genius  that 
can  bear  to  be  surprised  in  this  way,  and  undonbtedlv  there  is  a 
piquant  charm  m  catcliing  these  glimpses  of  it  undressed'and  uncon- 
conscious  of  being  observed;  Sainte-Beuve  savs  with  truth  “Pas¬ 
cal,  admirable  as  lie  is  when  he  completes,  is  perhaps  still  greater  when 
lie  io  uiLeunp-ea.  in  to  take  seriously  every  line  and  ever v  word 
ot  these.  fragments,  these  memoranda,  these  ejaculations  and  self- 
questionings,  the^e  hasty  jottings  down  of  the  mood  of  the  moment 
as  the  great  soul  strove  and  agonized  in  its  perplexities— to  scan  and 
judge  them  one  by  one,  as  if  they  expressed  Pascal's  full  and  mature 
thought  as  he  would  finally  have  given  it  himself  to  the  world— would 
surely  be  both  to  do  him  an  injustice,  and  to  land  ourselves  in  a  very 
incorrect  estimate  of  his  position  as  a  philosopher  and  a  Christian, 
ine  basis  and  outline  of  his  thought  are  not  hard  to  discover  ;  and  if 
here  and  there  we  are  startled  by  sharp  paradoxes  and  impulsive  con- 
tradicuons,  these  perhaps  are  but  gleams  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
shield,  echoes  of  the  antinomies  which  dwell,  irreconcileable  yet 
without  conflict,  in  the  bosom  of  truth  itself. 

Of  Pascal's  principle  and  method  we  must  endeavour  to  convey 
some  idea.  And,  first,  it  must  be  premised  that  it  is  less  with  the 
logic  oi  the  theologian  than  with  the  voice  of  the  heart  that  he  justi- 
fi.es  Christianity.  “  The  glory  of  Pascal,”  writes  Vinet,  “  is,  that  in 
t neology  he  was  a  man.”  It  is  not  by  an  array  of  arguments  mar- 
shalied  tlie  intellect  that  he  seeks  to  convince  ;  his  proofs  are 
fashioned  in  Ins  heart,  and  issue  from  it  warm  with  his  own  emotions 
and  moulded  by  his  own  conflicts.  Thus,  to  quote  Vinet  again  : 

wwwP£lQgy  iS  brin?fu]  of  th~  aPoln?ist  himself.  ...  It  is  not  the  abstract 
e*  Pr°P°urf  hut  truth  gathered  up  into  a  human  heart,  truth 

competed  and  realised  by  its  moral  effects,  truth  presented  in  that  incarnation  of 
whmn  the  incarnation  of  the  Divine  Vv  ord  has  been  the  pledge  and  foundation.  It 
is  here  that  one  may  justly  say,  ‘  The  voice  is  at  the  lull  only  in  the  echo  *  To  in¬ 
sist  that  ail  theology,  every  defe  .ee  of  Christianity,  should  be  a  drama  or  a  confes¬ 
sion,  would  be  going  much  too  far ;  but  what  a  loss  if  it  were  never  so  ! 

Tms i  caaracfcer  or  personality— -but  o  personality  thoroughly  spiritual— makes  itself 

felt  in  pvprv  -nao-o  n?  f  ha  1^^  - -  _ V  iiscii 


.  1  ascal  s  pleading  for  religion  is  suffused  with  personal  emotion 

it  is  because  lie  finds  the  basis  of  faith  not  in  the  intellect  but  in  the 
heart.  His  constant  thought,  as  Dr.  Tulloch  remarks,  is  that  “reli¬ 
gion  is  born  not  of  science  but  of  love  and  faith.”  “  Pascal,”  says 
Neandei,  is  the  advocate  of  that  evidence  which  is  superior  to  all 
reasoning,  and  is  founded  on  the  immediate  consciousness.  His  ap- 
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peal  is  to  a  truth  which  is  inseparable  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
soul,  and  it  is  from  the  heart  that  he  derives  intuitive  certainty. 
Thus  he  vindicates  his  affinity  with  the  prophetic  race  who  are  called 
to  bear  witness  to  what  is  holiest  in  humanity. ”  To  the  same  effect 

w 

writes  Dreydorff,  when  he  finds  Pascal  dwelling’  on  “the  self-evi¬ 
dencing  power  of  the  truth  to  the  heart  which  thirsts  for  it,  as  being 
more  cogent  than  the  logic  of  Aristotle.”  llo  •.  true  these  representa¬ 
tions  are  we  shall  discover  without  difficulty,  if  we  are  careful  to  note 
how  Pascal  employs  his  terms  for  the  different  human  faculties. 
W  itli  him,  heart ,  nature ,  sentiment ,  and  instinct,  are  habitually  op¬ 
posed  to  reason  and  mind  (esprit),  the  former  expressing  the  whole 
intuitive  faculty,  the  primary  instinct  or  perception,  by  which  truth 
is  directly  apprehended  or  felt ;  the  latter,  the  logical  faculty  and  its 
argumentative  processes.  Rearing  this  in  mind,  we  find  the  clear 
key-note  of  his  strain  in  such  passages  as  these  : 


“ Instinct  /  Henson. — We  suffer  under  an  incapacity  of  demonstration  which  no 
dogmatism  can  overcome.  We  possess  an  idea  of  truth  which  no  Pyrrhonism  can 
destroy.” 

“  Nature  sustains  the  powerless  reason,  and  preserves  it  from  failing  into  univer¬ 
sal  doubt.” 

“Nature  confounds  the  sceptics,  and  reason  confounds  the  dogmatists. 

“We  arrive  at  truth,  not  by  reason  alone,  but  still  more  by  the  heart.  It  is  thus 
that  we  obtain  first  principles,  and  it  is  in  vain  that  reasoning,  which  has  no  hand 
in  this,  endeavours  to  combat  them.  .  .  .  We  know  that  we  are  not  dreaming, 
powerless  as^we  are  to  prove  it  by  reason  ;  this  powerlessness  establishes  only  the 
feebleness  of  our  reason;  not  the  doubtfulness  of  ail  our  knowledge,  as  the  sceptics 
pretend.  .  .  .  It  is  on  the  cognitions  of  the  heart  and  the  instinct  that  reason 
must  rest,  and  base  all  its  arguments.  ...  It  is  as  ridiculous  for  reason  to  ask 
the  heart  for  proofs  of  its  first  principles  before  assenting  to  them,  as  it  would  be  ab¬ 
surd  for  the  heart,  as  the  condition  of  its  assent,  to  demand  that  reason  should/^ all 
the  propositions  which  it  demonstrates.  .  .  .  Would  to  God  that  we  never  needed 
to  reason  out  things,  but  knew  them  all  by  instinct  an  sentiment !  ” 

“  I  he  heart  has  its  reasons,  of  which  the  reason  knows  nothing.” 

“  It  is  the  heart  which  feels  God,  and  not  the  reason.  This  is  what  true  faith  is  : 
God  felt  by  the  heart,  not  by  the  reason.” 


.  To  the  absolute  accuracy  of  tlie  language  in  these  passages  excep¬ 
tion  has  been  taken,  and  perhaps  not  unfairly,  especially  as  regards 
the  interchange  of  reason  and  reasoning  ;  but ‘the  general  drift  seems 
to  us  to  be  unmistakable.  All  our  knowledge,  Pascal  would  say, 
rests  on  primary,  instinctive  beliefs  or  intuitions,  which  are  felt  to  bo 
true,  but  are  incapable  of  demonstration,  and  on  these  all  the  logical 
processes  of  tlie  intellect  must  ultimately  be  based.  It  is  upon  such 
of  these  intuitions  as  are  of  a  moral  or  spiritual  character  that  reli¬ 
gion  is  founded  ;  its  truth  must  be  felt,  hut  cannot  be  strictly  demon¬ 
strated  ;  here,  to  use  Neander’s  phrase,  the  over-curious  logical  tem¬ 
per  must  be  subordinated  to  tlie  living  intuition.  Is.  it  too  much  to 
say  that,  if  this  great  principle  had  been  better  understood  by  Pascal’s 
successors  in  the  defence  of  religion  against  sceptics,  we  should  have 
been  spared  much  bad  logic,  and  Christianity  have  suffered  much  less 
damage  at  the  hands  of  its  friends  ? 
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How  Pascal  applies  the  principle  we  must  now  see.  lie  begins 
with  man,  in  order  to  arrive  at  God.  This  is  the  order  which  his  own 
personal  experience,  the  history  of  his  own  soul,  suggested  ;  for  as  a 
student  of  Montaigne,  that  prince  of  sceptics  and  careless  mockers,  he 
had  stood  within  the  terrible  shado  v  of  universal  doubt,  and  his 
heart,  gnawed  by  that  worm  of  unbelief  to  which  the  preceding  cen¬ 
tury  had  given  birth,  had  for  a  time  almost  despaired  of  finding  any 
remedy  for  the  weaknesses,  the  contradictions,  the  miseries  of  human 
nature.  Man  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  dethroned  and  beggared  mon¬ 
arch  ;  a  king  in  tatters  and  filth  ;  an  atom,  a  nothingness,  in  the 
presence  of  the  terrifying  Infinite  ;  tormented  by  a  heart  full  of  un¬ 
clean  passions,  yet  craving  restlessly  for  light  and  purity  ;  with  an 
intellect  impotent  to  grasp  truth,  yet  incapable  of  being  satisfied 
without  it ;  the  feeblest  reed  in  nature,  which  a  vapour,  a  drop  of 
water,  can  destroy,  yet  greater  by  virtue  of  thought  and  knowledge 
than  the  whole  unconscious  universe  around  him  : 

“What  a  chimera,  then,  is  man  !  ”  he  passionately  exclaims,  “what  a  novelty,  a 
monster,  a  chaos,  a  contradiction,  a  prodigy  !  A  judge  of  all  things,  yet  an  imbe¬ 
cile  worm  cf  the  earth  ;  a  depositary  of  truth,  yet  a  sink  of  aonbt  and  error  ;  at 
once  the  glory  and  the  refuse  of  the  universe.''’ 


o  shall  explain  this  mystery,  resolve  this  contrariety,  restore 
this  ruin?  In  vain  does  philosophy  undertake  the  task  ;  Stoics,  Epi¬ 
cureans,  Pyrrlionists,  all  labour  to"  no  purpose.  “  A  fine  thing,”  he 
cries,  “to  tell  a  man  ignorant  of  himself  to  find  his  own  way  to 
God  !  A  fine  thing,  too,  to  say  the  same  to  a  man  who  has  come  to 
know  himself  !  ”  Reason  must  he  pronounced  ineffectual  ;  God  <  annot 
be  discovered  in  suns  and  stars  and  material  organisms  ;  the  alleged 
metaphysical  proofs  of  His  existence  are  too  remote  and  feeble,  and 
“if  they  have  force  with  a  few,  it  is  only  for  an  instant  ;  the  next 
moment  doubt  returns.”  What  then  remains?  Revelation. 

“  Recognise,  O  proud  man,  what  a  paradox  yon  are  to  yourself  !  Humble  your¬ 
self,  impotent,  reason;  be  silent,  imbecile  nature;  understand  that  man  is  infi¬ 
nitely  beyond  man,  and  learn  from  your  Master  what  your  true  condition  is.  Listen 
to  God  !  ” 


It  is  Revelation,  then,  which  alone  furnishes  the  word  of  the  enig 
ma,  and  brings  the  whole  mystery  into  light.  In  Christianity  a  voice 
from  God  reaches  the  heart,  and  is  felt  to  he  true.  Not,"  indeed, 
every  heart — for  all  conviction  of  religious  truth,  all  finding  of  God, 
depends  on  the  bias  of  the  disposition- — but  the  heart  which  is  disen¬ 
gaged  from  the  passions  and  is  thus  prepared  for  the  truth  ;  to  such 
a  heart  Christianity  is  its  own  evidence,  and  hears  the  broad  signature 
of  its  own  veracity.  With  Pascal,  then,  the  first  step  towards  faith 
is  taken  by  bridling  in  the  passions  and  abasing  the  heart ;  and  the 
indispensable  basis  of  intelligent  belief  is  a  perception  of  the  con- 
gruity  of  Christianity  to  the  human  soul,  a  conviction  of  its  power  to 
touch  the  inner  life  at  every  point,  and  give  satisfaction  to  all  the 
higher  wants  of  humanity.  When  the  Gospel  has  thus'  approved 
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itself  to  the  spiritual  instincts  and  rooted  itself  in  the  affections,  the 
external  evidences  of  its  truth — history,  types,  miracles,  prophecy — 
furnish  their  corroborations  and  confirm  the  verdict  of  the  heart.  In 
Pascal’s  scheme,  therefore,  these  were  intended  to  follow  in  their  due 
order  ;  and  as  they  present  themselves  to  his  mind,  with  a  grand 
swell  of  emotion  he  exclaims  : 


“  Tims  I  stretch  forth  my  hands  to  my  Deliverer,  who,  after  having  been  pre¬ 
dicted  for  four  thousand  years,  came  to  suffer  and  die  for  me  on  earth  i  >  the  time 
and  the  precise  manner  which  had  been  foretold 
in  peace,  in  the  hope 
whether  m  the  pros] 

He  sends  me  i  or  my  good,  and  which  He  has  taught  me  to  bear  by  His  own  example.” 


Such,  in  brief,  was  Pascal’s  method  as  indicated  in  the  fragments 
which  have  come  down  to  us  ;  and  it  appears  to  be  well  characterized 
in  Provost  Paradol’s  striking  remark  :  “  Pascal  did  for  theology  some¬ 
thing  analogous  to  what  Socrates  used  to  do  for  philosophy  ;  he  re¬ 
called  it  to  i  artli  and  wished  to  give  it  for  a  solid  foundation  the  facts 
which  are  grounded  in  the  very  nature  of  man.  For  if  those  facts  be 
admitted  and  if  Christianity  explains  them  all,  and  alone  can  explain 
i  them,  must  not  the  Christian  religion,  which  thus  becomes  the  key 
of  the  moral  world  and  the  last  word  of  human  nature,  he  indeed  the 
;  true  religion  ?  ” 

It  is,  perhaps,  questionable  whether  the  world  would  have  been  the 
[  gainer  had  Pascal  lived  to  complete  his  treatise.  His  genius  was  not 
I  critical,  nor  was  the  state  of  historical  knowledge  in  his  day  such  as 
i  to  admit  of  his  elaborating  any  survey  of  the  external  evidences  of 
I  Christianity  which  would  have  been  of  permanent  value.  Where  his 
real  strength  lay  was  in  is  profound  apprehension  of  the  perplex¬ 
ities  of  human  experience,  and  the  relation  of  spiritual  truth  to  the 
•  wants  of  the  soul  ;  and  here  his  fragmentary  utterances  possess  a 
[grandeur,  a  depth,  a  power  of  arresting  the  attention  and  thrilling 
i  the  heart,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  increased,  and  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  suffered  diminution  by  their  incorporation  in  a  formal 
j  treatise.  As  they  are,  they  really  stand  alone  in  literature.  Com  par- 
;  ing  them  with  the  comments  in  which  the  older  editors  tried  to  ex 
i  pound  and  complete  them,  Chateaubriand  likens  them  to  “  the  ruins 
I  of  Palmyra,  proud  reiics  of  genius  and  of  time,  at  the  foot  of  which 
[the  Arab  of  the  desert  lias  built  his  miserable  hut  !”  It  seems  to  us 
that  in  such  thoughts  as  those  on  the  “  Greatness  and  misery  of 
man,”  broken  and  disjointed  as  they  are,  we  have  Pascal  at  his  best. 

'  Flashes  like  these  out  of  the  darkness  would  have  been  ill  exchanged 
for  a  paler  if  steadier  light.  By  these  we  are  placed,  as  we  could  not 
have  been  by  a  finished  work,  in  the  very  presence  of  his  vivid  per¬ 
sonality,  Ills  burning  emotion,  the  inmost  ferment  and  conflict  of  his 
i  soul.  It. is  this  fusing  of  himself  with  his  thought,  this  baring  of  his 
heart  with  all  its  pain  and  strife  and  hope  in  these  first  jets  from  it3 
depths,  that  forms  Ins  peculiar  and  perennial  charm.  We  are  not 
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listening  to  the  professor  or  tlie  theologian  spinning  ingenious  theo¬ 
ries,  oi  drawing  out  long  trains  or  reasoning-;  it  is  the  drama  of  a 
thing  soul  that  we  are  permitted  to  see.  There  lies  the  fascination 
of  this  wonderful  book ;  and  nowhere  have  we  found  it  more  elo¬ 
quently  or  truly  described  than  in  Dean  Church’s  interesting  lecture. 
Pascal,  he  savs  : 

“Writes  out  of  the  deeps,  as  one  absorbed  and  awe-track,  and  with  everv  fibre 
strung,  by  bis  vivid  consciousness  of  the  strange  contrasts,  the  inevitable  alterna¬ 
tes,  the  mighty  interests  at  stake,  amid  which  man’s  course  is  to  be  run.  His  view- 
of  religion  rises  out  of  these  solemn  and  unfathomable  depths,  the  abyss  of  lifu 
ayd  pain  and  death,  the  abyss  of  sin  and  ignorance  and  error,  the  abys3  of  redemo 
tion  and  Goa's  love.  . .  .  .  For  him  the  overwhelming  certainty  of  religion  arose 

ojtot  n  s  deep  and  manifold  correspondence  with  what  he  knew  of  himself  and  man 
with  wnat  conscience  told  him  of  the  moral  law,  and  the  world  showed  him  of  deg¬ 
radation  ana.  sin.  V,  hat  brought  religion  home  to  hia  inward  sense  of  reality  was 
teat  it  had  the  key  to  the  tormenting  contradictions  of  nature,  which  he  knew  so 


well.” 


It  is  time  that  we  should  deal  with  M.  Cousin’s  attack  on  Pascal’s 
faith.  ±n  its  first  form,  as  we  liave  seen,  tlie  charge  ran  thus  :  “  The 
very  substance  of  Pascal’s  soul  was  a  universal  scepticism  and.  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  way,  it  seemed  to  impugn  the  sincerity  of  his  profes¬ 
sion  of  Christianity.  What  was  really  meant  appeared  more  clearly 
from  M.  Cousin’s  defence  of  his  position,  published  a  year  afterwards 
in  the  “  Revue  des  deux  Mcndes.”  “  Pascal,”  he  there  says,  “  be- 
^  .  with  all  the  powers  of  his  soul.  It  was  in 

philosophy,  not  in  religion,  that  he  was  a  sceptic;  and,  because  he 
was  sceptical  m  philosophy,  he  clung  all  the  more  closely  to  religion 
as  tlie  only  asylum,  the  last  resource  of  humanity,  in  the  impotence 
of  reason,  and  the  ruin  of  all  natural  truth  among  men.”  It 
was,  then,  an  utter  divorce  between  reason  and  religion  which  M. 
Cousin  meant  to  attribute  to  Pascal,  and  to  brand  as  “  universal 
scepticism  ;  ”  and  this  divorce  he  goes  on  to  trace  to  the  Jansenism 
in  which  Pascal’s  faith  was  cradled  :  for  “  Port-Royal,  being  founded 
on  tlie  double  principle  of  the  nothingness  of  human  nature  and  the 
sole  power  of  grace,”  could  not  logically  admit  reason  to  have  any 
share  in  the  discovery  or  reception  of  truth.  In  short,  Pascal’s  faith, 
according  to  this  view,  was  sincere  but  consciously  irrational.  He 
believed,  while  convinced  that  there  was  no  logical  ground  for  believ¬ 
ing.  His  reason  pronounced  against  faith  as  a  baseless  dream,  and 
yet  lie  held  tlie  faith  in  fact,  and  was  honestly  a  Christian.  Thus  his 
sincerity  w as  saved  at  the  expense  of  his  consistency.  Of  course  some 
explanation  was  required  to  show  how  he  could  be  a  sceptic  to  the 
bottom  of  his  soul,  at  the  same  time  that  he  devoted  his  life  to  tlie 
defence  of  Christianity  against  the  attacks  of  unbelievers,  and  in  his 
personal  religion  was  an  impassioned  devotee.  And  the  explanation 
given  is  that  lie  was  a  living  contradiction,  an  unresolved  discord, 
venose  head  and  heart,  whose  principles  and  practice,  were  in  avowed 
nr!  Lrecoucileabie antagonism,  To  add  that  ho  was'  -“the  enemy  of 
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all  philosophy,”  was  inevitable,  since  of  all  philosophy  the  basis  is 
found  in  the  congruity  of  truth  with  the  reason. 

Such  was  the  celebiated  writer’s  view  of  the  Pascal  of  Lie  genuine 
Pensees,  and  the  question  is,  how  far  it  is  a  just  one.  That  I  aseal 
found  in  human  nature  no  basis  at  all  for  faith  must,  we  think,  be 
pronounced  an  over  statement,  a  statement  ex  parte,  founded  on  a 
consideration  of  only  one  side  of  his  mind  ;  for  the  passages  winch 
we  have  already  quoted  show  clearly  enough  that  lie  held  religion  to 
have  a  foundation  in  the  heart  of  spiritual  instinct,  though  not  in  the 
logical  understanding  or  reasoning  faculty.  It  cannot,  of  course,  be 
denied  that  Pascal  recoiled  with  the  utmost  vehemence  from  the  de¬ 
ist  jCal  position  that  man  needs  no  revelation,  but  is  able  by  natural  in¬ 
tuition  to  attain  to  a  right  knowledge  of  God  ;  for  any  approximation 
to  that  he  was  much  too  deeply  convinced  of  the  debasement  ol  hu¬ 
man  nature  by  the  Fall.  But  to  sustain  M.  Cousin’s  view  it  would 
b  ;  neeess  iry  to  go  a  good  deal  further,  and  to  prove  that  Pascal  he  id 
the  religious  faculty  in  tne  believer  to  be  absolutely  and  entiicly  a 
new  creation  by  divine  grace,  an  element  supernaturally  added  to 
human  nature  at  conversion,  and  that  is  a  conception  Oi  w  liiv.li  t lie  i  v  is 
no  trace  in  Pascal’s  mode  of  thought.  Yet  we  must  confess  that  M. 
Cousin  carries  us  a  considerable  way  with  him  before  we  part  com¬ 
pany.  There  is  unquestionably  a  strong  stiain  of  scepticism  in  Pas¬ 
cal  s  remains.  In  liim  there  existed,  as  it  were,  two  men,  the  man 
of  reason  and  the  man  of  faith  ;  and  to  the  last,  it  may  be,  they  were 
never  thoroughly  ill  accord,  feome,  probably,  or  his  most  startling  sen¬ 
tences  are  not  so  much  expressions  of  ids  own  thought  as  memoranda  of 
difficulties  to  be  considered,  a  sort  of  sliort-hand  notes,  as  Sainte-Beu\  e 
calls  them,  to  hx  in  their  most  accentuated  form  ideas  which  Hashed 
across  his  mind.  But  after  deducting  everything  that  can  be  thus 
explained,  there  remains  a  la  ge  body  of  fragments  which  are  as  deeply 
tinctured  with  scepticism  as  anything  in  Montaigne.  No  one  whose 
soul  had  not  been  swept  over  by  the  storms  of  doubt  could  have 
penned  the  famous  wager-essay,  in  which  it  lias  been  said  that  Pas¬ 
cal  plays  at  pitch  and  toss  with  the  existence  of  God  and  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul. 

“  Either  there  is  a  God  or  there  is  not,”  ho  says  ;  “to  which  side  shall  we  in¬ 
cline  'i  Reason  can  give  us  no  assistance,  yet  we  must  take  one  side^  or  tne  other  ; 
we  must  stake  o  .i  the  question.  Heads,  then,  that  there  is  a  God  !  Ir  you  gain,  you 
gain  e 
stake, 

for  an  inllnite  gan  . 

should  happen,  would  after  all  be  the  loss  ol  nuthing.’ 

Such  language  as  this,  after  every  attempt  to  justify  it,  remains  as 
shocking  in  the  presence  of  Christian  faith  as  it  is  indefensible  on  any 
principle  of  sound  philosophy.  Yet  if  we  cannot  justify  it,  we  may 
perhaps  account  for  it  by  attributing  it,  as  Dr.  Tuilocli  does,  to  “  mo¬ 
ments  of  terrible  doubt,  when  the  soui  ±s  so  borne  away  on  tne  suigo 
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of  the  sceptical  wave  that  rises  from  the  depths  of  all  human  specula¬ 
tion,  i  hat  it  can  only  cling  to  the  Divine  by  an  effort  of  will  and  with 
something  of  the  gamester’s  thought  that  this  is  the  winnino-  side  ” 
A  similar  explanation  may  be  given  of  the  advice  which  Pascal  goes 

on  to  address  to  persons  who  wish  to  believe,  but  find  themselves  un- 
able : 

Yoa  cannot  believe,  yon  say,  and  ask  what  yon  mnst  do.  Do  as  others  have 
?i?r?vWh0  «erc  °^ce  hindered  as  you  are  now,  but  stake  their  ail  on  the  sideof  faith; 
tae>  know  me  path  that  you  wish  to  follow,  and  have  been  cured  of  the  disease  of 
which  you  desire  to  be  cured  ,  hollow  the  method  with  which  they  began  •  it  was 
b:v.  actiI,ny,1a;  ir.  *hey  believea,  taking  holy  water,  getting  masses  said,  &e.*  even 
naturally  tms  will  cause  you  to  believe,  and  will  make  fools  of  you  ( vous  abetira)  ” 

To  tliosc  extia-. lS  xsc  must  acid  a  few  more,  wliicli  in  tlieir  naked, 
cynicism  and  contempt  of  Iranian  nature  certainly  look  uglv  enough 
and  justify  oltaiie  s  remark,  that  this  sublime  misanthrope  writes 
against  human  nature  almost  as  he  wrote  against  the  Jesuits/’ 

«  One  sees  scarcely  anything,  whether  of  right  or  wrong,  which  does  not  change 
its  quality  as  the  climate  changes.  Three  degrees  of  elevation  of  the  pole  upset  the 
wade  or  jurisprudence.  A  meridian  decides  what  is  truth  ;  after  being  m  force  a 
few  years  the  fundamental  laws  change ;  right  has  its  epochs.  The  entrant  of 
Saturn  into  Leo  marks  the  time  when  such  or  such  a  thing  began  to  be  a  crime  A 
queer  sort  or  justice  of  which  a  river  is  the  boundary  !  True  on  this  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  raise  on  the  other.” 

‘•All  men  nat  rally  hate  one  another.” 

‘•Man  is  nothing  but  a  disguise,  a  falsehood,  an  hypocrisy,  towards  both  himself 
ana  others.  Human  life  is  nothing  else  than  a  perpeptnal  illusion.” 

.  dan  is  onlj  a  subject^  full  of  error,  which  is  natural  to  him  and  ineffaceable 
without  grace.  Aoming  shows  him  the  truth  ;  everyth  im  deludes  him  ” 

.*  We  desire  truth,  and  find  nothing  but  uncertainty  in ‘ourselves  We  seek  l-sn, 
puiess,  ana  find  only  misery  and  death.” .  ™ 

Here  is  our  true  condition.  I  his  is  what  renders  us  incapable  either  of  know¬ 
ing  with  certainty  or  being  absolutely  ignorant.  We  sail  along  on  avast  surface 
ahyays  uncertain  and  drifting,  swept  along  from  one  end  to  the  other.  ’ 

yO tying  is  stable  for  us.  W  e  burn  with  desire  to  discover  a  firm  platform  and  en- 
aunng  basis  on  which  to  build  a  tower  that  may  rise  to  the  infinite;  but  our  whole 
foundation  cracks,  and  the  earth  opens  beneath  us  down  to  the  abvs^e*  ” 

••When  I  consider  the  brevity  of  my  life,  swallowed  up  in  the  eternity  before  and 
ufrer  it  ■.  the  littleness  o  tee  space  that  1  occupy  and  ven  pe*ceive,  en  -uifed  in 
tae  mninte  immensity  of  the  spaces  which  1  am  ignorant  of,  and  which  are=ignorant 
ox  me  :  i  am  terrified  and  astonished  to  see  myself  here  rather  than  there '"for 
tnere  is  no  reason  why  here  rather  than  there,  why  now  rather  than  t  en.  Who  has 
put  me  here  ?  pj  whose  order  or  arrangement  have  this  time  and  place  be^n  as- 
signeci  to  me?”  “  How  many  kingdoms  of  being  have  no  knowledge  of  us  v  ” 

”  J-he  eternal  silence  of  these  infinite  spaces  terrifies  me  ” 

Xow  if  all  that  Pascal  wrote  had  been  in  this  strain,  to  vindicate 
him  from  the  charge  of  having  been  at  bottom  a  sceptic  would  have 
been  impossible.  But  in  such  utterances  as  these  we  have  only  one 
side  of  his  thought,  as  M.  Cousin  admits  when  he  says  that  “  no  man 
ever  contradicted  himself  more.”  The  real  question  is,  not  whether 
some  of  his  utterances  were  sceptical,  but  whether  these  were  his  de¬ 
liberate  and  final  utterances.  In  the  wrestling  of  the  soul  with  pass¬ 
ing  doubts,  and  during  fits  of  depression  caused  by  morbid  nerves 
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\nd  harassing  pain,  things  may  look  for  a  time  so  gioorny  anrl 
Isperate  as  to  force  from  the  sufferer  bitter  cries  of  mockery  or  de¬ 
spair  •  but  to  stamp  him  on  that  account  with  the  brand  ot  scept  cism 
would  be  as  unreasonable  as  cruel  ;  for  such  experiences  ^ 
nened  to  many  who  were  certainly  not  sceptics  but  saints.  \\  e  know  t  Hat 
Pascal’s  heart  was  a  passionate  one,  from  which  the  emotions  leaped 
forth  like  lets  of  flame  ;  we  know  that  on  a  temperament  saddened  b> 
almost  unremitting  pain  his  stern  Jansenism  acted  so  as  to  deepen  its 
doom  ;  let  us  add  to  these  causes  of  an  exaggerated  sense  ot  human 
frailty  and  wretchedness  that  he  probably  had,  as  Drejdoiff  puts  it, 

“  to  contend  often  not  only  with  outer  but  inner  doubts,  and  that  it 
must  have  been  against  these,  no  less  than  against  other  temptations, 
that  he  sought  the  terrible  help  of  the  spiked  girdle  on  Ins  oare  *  > 

and  the  derisive  and  sceptical  effervescences  of  his  thought  seem  to  be 
fully  accounted  for,  without  the  need  of  M.  Cousin  s  violent  solution. 
In  dealing  with  a  psychological  problem  like  this  it  should  ne\ei 
forgotten  that  in  proportion  to  the  depth  and  tliorougliness  of  ie 
thought  will  the  merely  logical  basis  of  knowledge  and  religion  ap¬ 
pear  insecure  and  inadequate,  and  the  stress  be  thrown  on  those 
deeper  but  vaguer  intuitions  which  in  times  of  mental  conflict  am 
distress  are  the  first  to  grow  dim  and  to  swim  before  the  eyes.  I  as- 
cal  had  looked  with  too  piercing  and  unshrinking  a  gaze  into  the 
mvsterious  depths  of  human  nature,  not  to  feel  what  a  terrible  strength 
there  is  in  the  Pyrrlionist  or,  as  we  say  now,  agnostic  position,  when 
encountered  by  bare  reason,  to  which  the  heart  brings  n  >  reinfoi  ce¬ 
ment.  No  wonder,  then,  that  in  moments  of  agony  and  temptation 
these  ebullitions  of  a  faithless  cynicism  should  have  forced  their  way 
to  the  surface,  and  that  he  should  have  thrown  out  and  committed  to 
writing  impatient,  one-sided,  extravagant  words,  which  in  “  his  mo¬ 
ments  of  clear  mental  sanity  and  insight  ”  he  would  surely  not  ha\  e 
endorsed,  much  less  have  given  to  the  world  as  the  expression  of  his 
harmonized  and  completed  thought.  On  the  -whole,  M.  raugeie 
seems  to  set  the  matter  in  the  fairest  light  possible,  when  he  wntes 
as  follows  in  his  Introduction  to  the  “  Pensees 

“  Faith  and  reason  may  equally  claim  Pascal  for  their  own.  If  they  appear  some¬ 
times  to  conflict  in  his  soul,  it  is  because  he  lacked  time  not  only to  co^P1^  R-e 
work  which  he  meditated,  but  above  all  to  finish  his  own  interim  pork-  that  sort  or 
creation  which  genius  performs  within  if  self — and  to  fuse  into  an  harmompu*  vho  - 
the  diverse  elements  of  his  thought.  Among  the  hitherto  j  ^ 

Pascal  are  found  these  remarkable  lines  :  4  One  ought  to  have  thesv.  three  qualitie  , 
the  sceptical,  the  dogmatic,  and  that  ot  the  humble  Ch  istian  ,  these  and 

modify  each  other,  making  us  doubt  where  we  on  gat  to  doubt,  be  sure 'jfleiew® 
ought  to  be  sure,  and  submit  where  we  ougnt  to  submit,  These  bold  "ords  are  the 

whole  liistorv  of  Pascal,  and  sum  up  the  state  of  his  mind.  •  •  •  •  . 

our  intimate  study  of  the  author  of  t  e  ‘PenseesP  it  is  beyond  all  question  thaUie 

had  a  profound  conviction  of  moral  and  philosophical  excellence,  and  of  ui.  s  P 
n  fural  and  divine  pre-eminence  of  Christianity  ;  this  faith  was  supreme  in  him  o\  e 

all  the  storms  of  his  thought . Here  in  truth  is  Pascal  s  scepticism  :  it 

was  that  lie  held  all  systems  engendered  by  human  reason  apart  from  (  hristia  itv 
to  be  insufficient  and  incomplete.  He  would  have  been  undecided  and  sceptical  nau 
he  ceased  td  be  a  Christian.” 
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M  e  have  dwelt  so  long  on  Pascal  as  a  writer,  that  we  have  lefl 
°iuselves  scanty  room  tor  considering  liim  as  a  man.  It  is  lioweve- 
ot  tne  less  consequence,  since  in  the  highest  possible  degree  Ids  writ- 
mgs  are  himself,  let  we  are  unwilling  to  conclude  without  an  at- 
einpt  to  portray  nim  a  little  more  clearly,  and  we  cannot  introduce 
v>  nat  remains  to  be  said  better  than  by  extracting  from  Chateaubriand 
e  paragraph  irom  which  we  Iiave  already  quoted  a  couple  of 


as  a  rr]ai<1  w’no  at  twelve  years  old,  with  bars  and  round?,  created  mathn- 
rnmns  ,  iviid  Ql  sixteen  composed  the  most  learned  treatls°  o*i  cnri  *  kop--'  -  a 
Ihc  ancients  ;  who  at  nineteen  reduced  to  mec&sm  a  idSiw 

nieu.ai  ,  >\  no  at  twenty-three  demonstrated  the  weight  of  the  air,  and  eroi  der'one 

01  -ne  'TeaPes,1  er‘'ors  °r  old  physics  :  who  at  an  age  w  hen  other  men  aW carcelr 

to  ne  horn  havino-  am  , _ _ _ w  rcaieeiy 


I  w  wu  papci  tuuu^uus  wmen  oreatne  as  much 

tonisinng  (effrayant)  genius  was  named  Blaise  Pascal.” 

Now,  such  writing  as  this  must  be  confessed  to  be  too  theatrical 
and  forced  to  be  of  much  critical  value  ;  still  the  passage  mav  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  dashing  and  not  inaccurate  sketch  of  Pascal’s  life  and 
achievements..  The  story  of  his  working  his  own  way,  at  twelve 
years  old,  as  iar  as  tne  32nd  Proposition  of  the  1st  book  of  “  Euclid  ” 
with  a  piece  of  cnarcoal  on  the  floor  of  an  unused  garret  without 
even  knowing  the  common  terms  of  geometry,  is  so  astonishing  that 
Imd  it  not  been  to:a  by  his  sister  with  all  the  simplicity  of  truth  we 
should  nav  e  been  tempted  to  class  it  with  the  legends  in  which  the 
surprising  quickly  grows  into  the  miraculous.  But  as  the  feat  was 
at  no  long  interval  followed  by  the  treatise  on  conic  sections,  which 
excited  the  mingled  incredulity  and  astonishment  of  the  veteran  De 
scartes,  and  that  by  the  construction  of  an  arithmetical  machine  toas- 
sist  ms  father  s  financial  calculations,  and  that  again  by  the  invention 
of  the  oarometer,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Pascal  was  not  merely  one  of 
those  precocious  children  who  are  a  nine  days’ wonder,  but\vl&  en¬ 
dowed  by  Nature  with  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  capacities  for 
mathematical  reasoning  and  physical  research  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot 

°~.  ,A  ro]n.1tjLls  .°f  labour,  however,  he  was  early  turned 

a-Diae  by  the  failure  of  Ins  health,  which  suffered  so  greatly  from 
excessnre  application  to  scientific  study,  as  to  expose  him  to  an  attack 
of  dynamical  paralysis  and  the  result  was  to  leave  his  const  it  u- 
tion  so  disordered,  and  his  nervous  system  so  shattered,  that  to  the 
ena  of  iiis  life  he  scarcely  ever  passed  a  day  without  pain.  In  his 
twenty-fourth  year  occurred  what  his  biographers  call  his  “  firs*  con¬ 
version  when,  owing  to  the  influence  of  teachers  of  the  Jansenist 
school,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted,  and  who  introduced  him  to 
the  books  or  St,  Qyran  and  Jansen,  he  received  a  strong  bias  towards 
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a  religious  life.  Of  the  change  at  that  time  wrought  in  him  too 
much!  perhaps,  lias  been  made  by  those  who  have  regarded  the  years 
afterwards  spent  by  him  in  the  gay  world  of  Paris  asapeiiodo. 
apostasv,  which  entailed  a  bitter  expiation  in  the  seclusion  and  au¬ 
sterities  of  bis  later  period.  We  rather  side  with  Drey  do  rtf  in  putting 
a  lo  wer  estimate  on  the  contrast  b  Tween  the  first  fervour  of  his  youth¬ 
ful  religion  and  the  mixed  occupations  of  his  life  in  the  capital.  It  is 
no  doubt  true  that,  as  we  find  from  Pascals  own  lctteis  pi  esc  i  \  ed 
among  the  Guerrier  manuscripts,  he  took  up  relig.on  with  the  warmth 
of  h ^enthusiastic  temperament,  and  sprang  almost  with  abound  into 
a  mystic  devotion,  whi  h  would  have  required  solitude  for  its  nutri¬ 
ment  and  failed  to  hold  its  own  amidst  the  distractions  of  social  and 
busy  life  ;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  believing  that  he 
ever  in  any  real  sense  apostatized,  or  became  infected  by  the  disso¬ 
luteness  and  profanity  which  were  too  characteristic  of  the  age  of  the 
Fronde.  To  use  Faugcre’s  somewhat  high-flown  phrase,  “  llisfeeu 
rested  for  a  moment  on  the  mire  of  that  corrupt  society,  but  his  divine 
win^s  were  never  soiled  by  it.  ’  It  was  his  second  conversion, 
when  he  was  in  his  thirty-first  year,  which  changed  the  whole  current 
of  his  life  by  giving  him  over  to  asceticism  and  Port- Royal.  To  that 
momentous"  and  final  movement  several  causes  seem  to  have  con¬ 
tributed.  The  influence  of  his  sister  Jacqueline,  then  in  the  first  glow 
of  her  profession  ;  the  increasing  gloom  of  his  own  temperament, 
ao-o-ravated  per  *aps  by  disappointed  love  ;  a  shuddering  recoil  from 
the  levity  and  vice  of  the  society  around  him,  intensified  by  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  in  his  struggle  with  the  doubts  and  perplexities  which 
surged  up  tumultuously  within  his  restless  soul,  he  needed  a  suppoit 
that  could  only  be  found  in  retirement  and  mortification  and  converse 
with  the  austere  solitaries  of  Port-Royal :  these  were  causes  sufficient 
to  prompt  his  decision  and  drive  uim  from  the  world,  wiuiout  our 
having  recourse  to  the  more  questionable  incidents  of  narrow  escape 
from  being  dashed  to  pieces  in  a  runaway  carriage  at  the  bridge  of 
Neuilly,  and  the  vision  of  an  abyss  opening  beside  his  chair,  the  sup¬ 
posed  record  of  which,  and  of  the  act  of  self-dedication  to  v\  iiicn 
it  led,  was  ever  afterwards  secretly  worn  by  him  stitched,  in¬ 
side  his  clothes,  where  it  was  found  after  his  death.  This  curious 
and  not  too  intelligible  paper  was  the  “  amulet  which  excited  tue 
sneers  cf  Condorset  and  Voltaire,  and  furnished  the  theme  ot  M. 
Lelut’s  volume.  It  appears  to  record  the  very  day  and  hour  of  liis 
final  resolve  to  give  himself  wholly  to  God,  and  breathes  an  ecstatic 
fervour  characteristic  of  the  critical  moment  when  the  struggle  of  his 
soul  issued  in  triumph  and  joy.  Let  us  remember  that  this  document 
in  a  double  form,  the  paper  original  being  folded  within  a  parchment 
copy,  was  worn  on  Pascal’s  breast  day  nv  day  till  tlie  breath  iett  his 
worn-out  frame,  and  that,  even  while  penning  the  very  fragments  on 
which  the  charge  of  scepticism  has  been  founded,  it  was  this  that  he 
was  pressing  to  his  heart,  and  we  shall  feel  that  witnout  taking  ac- 
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count  of  it  no  estimate  of  Pascal’s  religion  would  be  complete.  It  is 
headed  by  a  small  cross,  and  is  as  follows  : 


surance,  Assurance.  Feeling.  Jjy.  Peace.  God' of  Jesus  Christ,  1117  God  and 
y°nr  God..  iny  God  shill  be  my  God.  Forgetfulness  or  the  world  and  of  all  bat 
God.  He  is  found  only  by  the  ways  taught  in  the  Gospel.  Greatness  of  the  human 
soul.  _  Righteous  Father,  the  world  has  not  known  Thee,  but  I  have  known  Thee 
Joy,  joy,  joy,  tears  of  joy.  I  have  separated  my- elf  from  Him.  They  have  for’ 
sakrn  Me  the  fountain  of  living  water.  My  God,  wilt  Thou  forsake  me  ?  Let  me 


Gospel.  Renunciation  total  and  sweet.” 


In  the  spirit  which  evidently  animates  this  extraordinary  and  inco¬ 
herent  document  Pascal  henceforth  lived.  Body  and  soul,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  religion,  and,  whether  consorting  with  his  Jansenist 

or  living  as  a  recluse  in  his  own  house  in  Paris, 
whether  contending  against  the  Jesuits  in  the  ‘‘Provincial  Letters5' 
or  corresponding  in  mystic  strains  with  Madlle.  de  Roannez,  or  med¬ 
itating  his  apologetic  work,  the  entire  remainder  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  the  renunciation  of  the  world,  the  practices  of  an  ascetic  de¬ 
votion,  and  the  consecration  of  all  he  was  and  all  he  had  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  God. 

Of  Pascal’s  mental  organization  the  most  characteristic  features,  as 
revealed  in  his  writings,  may  be  described  as  an  intense,  audacious 
individuality,  and  a  passionate  love  of  reality  and  truth.  No  man’s 


thoughts  and  sentiments  were  ever  more  emphatically  his  own.  ms 


TJir. 


voice  was  no  echo  of  current  opinions,  but  issued  clear  and  sharp  from 
the  depths  of  liis  own  being.  TV  hat  he  had  received  from  others  he 
never  gave  back  without  having  incorporated  it  with  himself,  shaped 
it  in  Ills  own  mould  and  stamped  it  with  his  own  mark.  Convention¬ 
alities  and  masks  of  all  kinds  were  hateful  to  him  ;  to  tear  them  away 
with  a  vehem-nt  contempt  and  penetrate  to  the  very  core  and  naked 
reality  of  things,  was  like  a  fierce  joy  to  his  soul.  Nothing  was  too 
daring  for  him  to  utter,  if  only  it* appeared  to  him  to  be  true;  of 
truth,  what  ever  it  was,  lie  felt  an  imperious  need,  and  to  speak  it 
forth  without  compromise  and  without  reserve  was  his  overmaster¬ 
ing  impulse.  It  was  this  frank  conscientiousness,  this  ardour  for  the 
exact  truth,  which  made  his  mode  of  expression,  his  literary  style,  so 
singularly  real  and  pure,  so  accurately  true  to  the  thought ;  it  could 
tolerate  no  superfluity,  no  circumlocution,  no  ambiguous  vagueness  ; 
it  was,  as  Faugere  says,  “  the  thought  itself  clothed  like  an  antique 
statue  with  its  own  chaste  nudity.”  These  characteristics  point  to  a 
genius  intense  rather  than  broad,  penetrating  more  than  constructive  ; 
and,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  illumination  thrown  by  Pascal  on 
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t  St 0  ^  1  *  •  P0S6IH  )lc.  cl.  tllC  vivid  but  fitful  flash  of  the 

lightning  rather  than  the  calm,  steady  iglit  of  day.  We  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  differ  from  M.  Cousin’s  estimate  of  his  scepticism  ;  but  that 
v.iiinent  writer  has  our  hearty  concurrence  when  he  says,  “  The  man 
in  Pascal  was  profoundly  original,  but  the  ere  ding* mind  had  not 
been  given  him.  He  had  more  depth  in  sentiment  than  in  thought, 
more  force  than  breadth.”  To  the  same  effect  is  Mr.  Beard’s  thought¬ 
ful  estimate  : 


“This  is  the  character  of  Pascal’s  originality.  He  does  not  construct  systems 
of  the  universe,  or  mark  an  era  in  philosophical  thought,  or  compass  the  whole 
sphere  of  human  knowledge,  like  Descartes.  He  is  not  conversant  with  all  the  lit¬ 
erature  which  it  becomes  a  learned  man  to  know,  like  Arnauld.  He  probably  knew 
little  Greek  and  no  Hebrew  ;  much  of  his  classical  learning  came  to  him  at  second¬ 
hand  from  Montaigne  ;  all  the  books  with  which  his  writings  betray  any  acquaint¬ 
ance  might  be  enumerated  in  half-a-dozen  lines.  What  he  kaew  and  thought  cams 
almost  wholly  out  of  himself,  and  was  the  result  of  his  independent  thought,  and 
bears  m  the  completeness  of  its  symmetry  the  impress  of  his  nature.” 

“  Pascal,”  says  tlie  Protestant  Vinet,  “  was  born  in  the  Roman  sect, 
and  in  a  sect  of  that  sect,  Jansenism  ;  but  without  separating  him¬ 
self  from  the  se  d  to  which  we  may  say  he  belonged,  he  rose  superior 
to  it  ;  the  substance  to  him  was  more  than  the  form  ;  the  spirit  ruled 
over  the  body.  He  was  one  of  those  who  are  united  by  ilie  heart  to 
the  living  principle  of  truth,  but  to  their  sect  by  the ‘inferior  parts 
alone  of  their  intellect.”  Notwithstanding  his  Jansenism,  which 
placed  him  on  the  confines  of  Geneva,  and  his  mortal  defiance  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  were  the  real  wire-pullers  of  the  Vatican,  his  allegiance 
to  his  Church  never  wavered.  “  I  will  never  separate  myself  from 
her  communion,”  he  wrote  to  Madlle.  de  Roannez  after  Arnauld  had 
been  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne,  and  no  provocation  ever  shook  his 
resolve.  However  it  may  be  now,  the  Roman  Church  then,  especial¬ 
ly  to  a  French  Catholic,  was  more  than  the  Pope  ;  and  though,  as 
Dreydorff  remarks,  “  Pascal  saw  and  lamented  that  he  was  in  a  strait 
between  God  and  the  Pope,  he  never  appears  to  have  felt  himself  in 
a  strait  between  God  and  the  Church.”  Hence  when  the  Jesuits  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  making  common  cause  with  the  heretics,  he  indignantly 
retorted,  “  W  hen  have  I  been  absent  from  mass  or  scant  of  my  duty 
to  my  parish  church?  What  act  of  fellowship  with  heretics  or  of* 
schism  towards  the  Church  can  you  lay  to  my  charge  ?  What  Coun¬ 
cil  have  I  contradicted,  what  Papal  constitution  have  I  transgressed  ?” 
The  Church  might  be  ruled  by  a  corrupt  faction,  yet  to  him  it  was 
still  the  house  of  God  and  the  appointed  guide  to  salvation,  and  with¬ 
out  a  thought  of  separating  himself  from  it,  he  was  content  to  com¬ 
mit  his  cause  to  the  Judge  of  all.  The  Pope  might  pronounce  against 
him  and  place  his  book  ip  the  Index,  but  Pascal  could  sustain" him¬ 
self  with  the  thought,  “  God  does  not  perform  miracles  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  management  of  His  Churc  i  ;  it  would  be  a  strange  miracle  if 
infallibility  resided  in  a  single  person.  .  .  .  If  my  letters  are 
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condemned  in  Rome,  what  I  condemn  in  tliem  is  condemned  in 
liea\  en.  To  Ihy  tribunal,  Lord  Jesus,  I  make  mv  appeal.  ’’ 

It  is  impossible  to  clear  the  religion  of  Pascal’s  declining  rears  from 
the  taint  of  superstition.  As  his  health  grew  feebler  IkT  became  in¬ 
creasingly  subject  to  fits  of  depression,  and  had  reco  rse  to  austerities 
which  aggravated  the  physical  mischief  and  shortened  his  days.  It 
is  in  ex  pi  ess  i  blv  touching  to  watch  this  fiery  yet  loving  spirit  burdened 
with  its  frail  and  morbid  organism,  striving  ‘to  get  nearer  to  God  bv  ; 
daily  martyrdom  of  self.  The  spiked  girdle  on  his  bare  fiesh,  the 
stern  refusal  of  the  commonest  comforts,  the  recoil  from  a  sister’s  af¬ 
fection  and  from  a  child’s  caress  as  dangerous  to  spirituality,  the  pro¬ 
test  against  an  advantageous  marriage  for  his  niece,  as  if  honest  wed¬ 
lock  were  “  the  most  perilous  and  basest  of  conditions  in  which 
Christian  people  could  live  these  in  the  author  of  the  “  Pensees  ” 
furnished  a  melancholy  illustration  of  his  favourite  theme — “  Xothino' 
is  stranger  in  the  nature  of  man  than  the  contrarieties  of  all  kind*? 
which  are  found  in  it.”  We  rise  Lorn  our  study  of  him  with  the  sad 
sense  of  a  life  uncompleted,  a  promise  unfulfilled,  a  glorious  possi¬ 
bility  but  half  realized.  1  et  viewed  in  the  light  of  Christian  hope, 
iii6j.^  is  mOiS  to  cheer  than  to  depress  in  this  spectacle  of  mingled 
weakness  and  strength.  For  if  even  amidst  the  shadows  of  mor¬ 
tality  and  under  the  harden  of  premature  decay,  man  can  be  so  great, 
of  what  height  may  he  not  be  capable  when  the  burden  is  unbound 
from  his  shoulders  and  mortality  is  swallowed  up  of  life  ? 

Quarterly  Review. 
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thy  councils,  not  thy  Kaisers,  win  for  thee  the  world’s  regard. 

But  thy  painter,  Albrecht  Diirer,  and  Hans  Sadis ,  thy  cobbler  bard.” 

Such  are  Longfellow’s  words  to  the  old  merchant  town  of  Xuremberg 
as  he  paces  its  streets  and  courtyards  and  dreams  over  its  busy  pash 
The  memories  of  old  Nurembergers  crowd  upon  him  ;  their  fame  is 
the  fame  of  their  city  ;  yet  many  of  us  know  Hans  Sachs  only  through 
this  ^  en  poem.  Such  k  owledg'e  must  be  nebulous,  but  need  not  be 
incorrect.  To  associate  his  name  with  Albrecht  Diirer,  to  recognise 
in  him  a  Xuremberg  burgher  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  poet  of  its 
toil  and  traffic,  is  to  find  the  right  stand-point  from*  which  to  judge 
nun.  For  mans  is  essentially  the  poet  of  handworkers  and  traders, 
lie  has  tne  honesty  and  humour  and  good  sense  of  the  thriving  bour¬ 
geois*  '  He  does  not  detect  the  passing  shadows  and  delicate  tints  of 
life  ,  its  climes  ano.  sorrows  have  for  him  no  mystery  j  thev  have  a 
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moral  ;  but  lie  sees  tlie  world  “  as  Albreclit  Diirer  saw  it  ;  its  lirni 
life  and  manliness,  its  inner  force  and  steadfastness.”  “ 

This  plain  unroinantic  way  of  looking  at  tilings  was  very  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Reformation.  Great  pleasure  and  interest  in  daily  life 
were  accompanied  by  a  certain  dullness  to  its  problems.  Alter  all  the 
liberty  which  Luther  claimed  was  in  the  main  a  practical  one.  In  his 
famous  doggrel  he  rejects  the  cant  of  the  cloisters,  “  W  ho  loves  not 
woman,  wine,  and  song,  remains  a  fool  his  whole  life  long.  But  he 
would  not  permit  much  speculative  liberty.  The  suspension  of  judg¬ 
ment  on  which  modern  science  insists,  he  would  have  denounced  as 
doubt,  as  a  temptation  of  the  Devil.  The  obstinate  questionings  of 
unseen  things  which  makes  Shakespeare  s  plays  so  tree  and  human, 
never  sounded  in  his  ears,  or  if  they  did,  were  dismissed  with  a  text 
from  Scripture.  He  occupied  a  sort  of  double  position.  On  the  one 
hand,  his  appeal  to  private  judgment  and  his  joy  in  the  world  could 
not  rest  within  the  limits  he  prescribed,  and  on  the  other  his  resump¬ 
tion  of  a  whole  body  of  Divinity  could  not  harmonise  with  his  other 
principles.  Thus  we  have  in  the  sequel  theologians  more  Lutheran 
than  Luther  condemning  pleasure,  condemning  reason  .;  and  we  have 
as  his  true  followers  those  who  face  the  problems  of  thought  and  ex¬ 
istence,  even  should  they  sink  under  them  in  despair.  Meanwhile  the 
phenomenon  at  tlie  Reformation  was  a  hearty  acceptance  ot  tne  a  acts 
of  life  and  a  hearty  acceptance  of  a  theological  system.  That  is  what 
we  find  in  Hans  Sachs,  and  in  this  aspect  lie  is  the  poet  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  as  before  the  poet  of  the  guilds.  .  • 

Not  that  he  was  the  first  whom  these  influences  inspired.  The 
spirit  of  reform  was  working  in  all  the  towns,  rousing  tlie  ablest  citi¬ 
zens  (e.  2f. ,  Sebastian  Brandt)  to  satirise  old  abuses  and  inculcate  a 
sober,  practical  morality.  And  not  only  did  a  few  such  writers  arise 
whose  vigour  and  talent  won  them  fame  in  other  lands,  there  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  literary  fermentation  among  the  labouring  classes.  Never  before 
or  since  did  so  many  workmen  devote  their  time  to  music  and  verse- 
making  ;  indeed  those  were  in  the  minority  who  could  not  rhyme.  They 
formed  societies,  modelled  on  their  trades  guilds,  with  statutes,  pen¬ 
alties,  and  masters  ;  and  their  authorised  poetry  was  called  the  J las- 
tersong.  This  is  the  third  great  influence  under  which  Hans  Sachs 
was  formed,  and  as  less  familiar  it  must  be  described  more  in  detail. 

One  of  the  official  documents  sets  forth  how  “  certain  godless  fel¬ 
lows  go  about  the  town  screaming  out  shameless  street-songs  all  night 
long.”  The  staid  burghers  arc  much  disturbed,  perhaps  in  both 
senses  of  the  word,  by  such  misconduct,  and  take  measures  to  sup¬ 
press  “  these  evil  lays  and  give  praises  to  God.”  Their  remedy  is 
the  mastersong  which  as  a  harmless  and  even  edifying  entertainment 
is  meant  to  supersede  one  more  questionable.  The  hard- worked  citi¬ 
zens  were  to  find  their  needful  relaxation  and  religious  profit  in  tlio 


*  Goethe’s  Hans  Sachsen's  Poefische  Setidung. 
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Mastersiijgers’  Scliool.  These  schools  had  a  double  function  an  es¬ 
oteric  and  an  esoteric  ;  they  had  their  public  festivals  for  the  unini- 
ci.iied,  and  tneir  private  festivals  with  the  necessary  rehearsals  and 


i  .  7  1  T  .  “  ur  even  stories  trom  profane 

mstor\,  pro vi  .ed  always  they  be  true  and  profitable.”  It  was  in 
its  private  meetings  that  the  school  showed  itself  as  a  school  In  vir 
tue  of  its  religious  and  social  character  it  was  held  in  the  town  hall 
or  oftener  m  the  church,  and  met  on  the  holidays  and  the  Sunday  af¬ 
ternoons.  Its  songs  must  be  religious,  and  ‘indeed,  after  the*  Re¬ 
formation,  scriptural  in  subject.  The  rolls  were  rigidly  kept  no 
member  could  absent  himself  without  good  excuse,  and  none  but 
members  were  admitted.  Entrance  into  the  association  was  guarded 
the  applicant  having  to  satisfy  the  board  of  his  good  character  and 
birtn  m  wedlock.  \\  hen  baptised  into  the  fraternity  his  labours  only 
commenced.  The  school  was  ranged  in  grades,  and  before  passing 
i-rom  a  lower  to  a  higher  he  must  undergo  certain  tests,  for  which  lie 
was  prepared  gratis  by  mastersingers  of  established  fame.  When 
taking  lus  first  lessons  the  associate  was  called  a  scholar ,  when  he 
knew  the  technical  rules  by  herrt  lie  became  a  school-friend,  when 
a 0x9  to  sing  certain  of'  the  existing  songs  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a  singer  after  producing  verses  of  his  own  in  the  recognised  measures 
and  to  the  recognised  melodies  he  became  a  poet,  and  finallv  he  was 
entnlod  master  singer  only  when  lie  had  invented  a  new  tone  or  wise 
— teims  wni eli  include  both  metre  and  music.  He  was  called  the 
father  of  his  tone,  and  choosing  godfathers  baptised  it  with  some 
‘  befitting  name.  Thus  we  have  ruddy  tones  and  green  tones,  lono* 
tones  and  high  tones,  tones  named  of  dragons,  of  princes,  of  “  strong 
nightingales,”  of  “  woman’s  honour.”  Wherein  precisely  the  fitness 
consists  the  present  writer  is  generally  unskilled  to  say.  Xo  tone  was 
considered  original  which  encroached  on  another  for' more  than  four 
syllables,  or  was  sanctioned  without  solemn  deliberations.  Xone  was 
accepted  if  it  violated  oftener  than  seven  times  the  rules  of  the  art 
laid  down  in  the  Tabulature.  This  was  the  codex  of  the  mastersong,  r 
table^  of  definitions,  injunctions,  and  warnings.  It  fixes  that!' 
strophe  must  be  of  a  threefold  form,  two  like  parts  follow  d  bv  on  j 
unlike,  as  we  still  see  in  the  sonnet.  It  gives  in  its  uncouth  termi¬ 
nology  a  list  of  permissible  rhymes  and  verses  ;  a  line  containing  only 
one  syllable  was  called  a  pause,  such  as  had  none  to  rhyme  with  them 
were  orphans,  those  which  found  their  rhymes  in  the  next  stanza 
were  grains .  It  enumerates  the  possible  blunders,  some  artificial 
enough,  others  all  too  glaring  ;  the  common  speech  must  have  been 
barbarous  indeed  when  it  was  necessary  to  point  out  the  latter.  The 
want  of  the  connecting  particle  between  the  words  was  condemned  as 

letters 

a 


v.-ui.  oi  tue  connecting  particle  between  the  words  was  condemned  as 
a  blind  meaning,  a  false  rhyme  was  a  rice,  the  transposition  of  letters 
a  difference,  the  compression  of  two  syllables  into  one  a  Klebsi/lbe,  a 
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lamped  syllable.  It  is  well  known  how  much  Luther  did  for  the 
German  language  both  by  his  theoretical  researches  and  by  the  prac¬ 
tical  examples  that  he  gave  of  a  purer  style.  We  can  easily  imagine 
what  a  godsend  they  would  b?  to  the  mastersingers  in  their  struggle 
with  lawlessness  and  vulgarism.  His  translation  of  the  Bible  was 
adopted  as  their  standard  ;  idioms  to  be  found  in  it  were  accepted,  all 
others  were  condemned.  And  it  was  the  linal  authority,  as  tor  t lie 
expression  so  for  the  thought.  We  saw  that  the  inastcrsong  was 
always  religious  and  latterly  scriptural  in  subject.  A r.  the  scrutiny  of  a 
new  'piece  the  author  had  to  cite  chapter  and  verse,  and  the  official 
critic  or  maker ,  who  sat  behind  a  screen  with  a  slate  in  his  hands  and 
a  Bible  on  his  desk,  jotted  down  not  only  the  mistakes  of  form  but 
the  false  meanings ,  the  variations  from  Scripture,  and  the  wrong  in¬ 
terpretations. 

Besides  the  ordinary  practisings,  the  school  had  its  solemn  contests 
when  the  masters  competed  for  the  prizes  :  these  were  chains  and 
wreaths,  often  of  considerable  value.  In  Nuremburg  the  first  prize, 
a  cord  with  three  silver-gilt  medals  attached,  was  called  King  David, 
after  the  Hebrew  psalmist,  who  was  represented  on  the  centre  medal 
with  crown  and  harp.  It  was  a  great  event  for  the  master  and  his 
-riends  when  he  gained  a  prize,  and  where  the  school  possessed  many 
such  decorations  the  prize-takers  were  enjoined  to  wear  them  on  all 
ceremonious  occasions.  It  was  these  prize-takers  who  initiated  the 
young  apprentices  into  the  mysteries  of  the  art,  who  explained  the 
Tabulature  and  taught  them  the  more  difficult  measures,  often  sitting- 
up  late  into  the  night  without  expecting  or  receiving  any  fee.  When 
not  busy  in  composing  verse,  instructing  others,  or  perfecting  them¬ 
selves,  they  spent  their  leisure  in  copying  out  the  standard  songs.  It 
is  this  unwearied  devotion  that  strikes  us  as  so  strange  and  admirable. 
No  doubt  the  mastersong  s  on  the  whole  without  much  merit.  It  at¬ 
tended  only  to  the  form  and  not  to  the  matter,  which  it  tortured  into 
stubborn  and  unfitting  moulds.  Even  in  form  it  is  scrupulous,  la¬ 
boured,  and  artificial,  on  the  one  hand  ;  yet  surprisingly  rude  and 
barbarous  on  the  other.  We  must,  of  course,  remember  that  we 
judge  of  it  only  by  half,  and  may  easily  be  one-sided  ;  for  of  the  ac¬ 
companying  music  we  know  next  to  nothing,  and  Gervinus  conjec¬ 
tures  that  with  that  before  us  we  should  see  in  the  mastersong  the 
germ  of  the  oratorio.  But  leaving  this  out  of  account,  it  seems  a 
thing  quite  wit  ; out  parallel  for  wearied  workmen,  on  leaving  their 
tools  and  their  booths,  to  devote  themselves  to  a  liberal  ait  with,  at 
lowest,  the  disinterestedness  of  artists.  All  their  spare  time  they 
spent  in  teaching,  practising,  or  chronicling  what  was  to  them  their 
4  benignant  art,” 

Such  then  was  the  association  of  which  Hans  was  the  scholar  and 
the  teacher,  which  cherished  his  powers  and  grew  with  their  growth. 
This  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  estimating  his  work.  On  the 
one  hand  it  acted  on  him  favourably,  supplying  him  with  an  appre- 
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dative  audience  ;  on  the  other  it  tied  him  down  to  a  mechanical  stvle. 

w 

To  understand  his  mastery  over  such  tools  and  materials  as  he  had, 
the  state  in  which  lie  found  them,  and  the  improvements  which  he 
made,  we  must  know  the  history  of  the  mastersong. 

Strange  to  say,  it  is  desc  nded  indirect  line  from  the  minnesong,  the 
old  love  lyric.  Much  indeed  is  altered.  The  poets  are  no  longer  ad¬ 
venturous  knights,  but  cautious  burghers  ;  the  meeting  place  is 
changed  from  the  castle  to  the  church  ;  the  worship  of  ladies  has 
yielded  to  the  praise  of  God.  Yet  the  connection  is  not  hard  to  prove 
between  these  latter  theologico-didactic  rhymesters  and  the  dreamy 
minnesingers  who  sang  like  birds  of  love  and  ladies  and  dowers. 
Even  in  these  old  days,  when  chivalrous  poetry  was  in  full  vogue,  the 
more  solid  and  instructive  verse  of  the  Renner  and  Freidank  had  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  citizens  ;  and  at  the  break  up  of  chivalry,  when  the  degen¬ 
erate  minstrels  were  no  longer  received  in  the  degenerate  courts,  they 
found  a  welcome  and  a  refuge  in  the  large  towns.  There  they  not  only 
sang,  but  taught ;  for  af-er  a  time  the  burgher,  from  listening,  began 
to  imitate.  He  attempted  the  measures  of  the  court  poets,  but  their 
rne-odv  escaped  him  :  their  silken  net- "work  of  sound  was  changed 
in  his  hands  to  a  tangled  yarn.  And  if  the  form  was  unlovely,  tne 
matter  was  barbarous  :  not  prosaic,  because  unfit  even  for  literary 
prose.  Many  subjects  were  treated,  but  naturally  the  religious  in¬ 
terest  preponderated,  and  the  religion  of  the  day  could  supply  only 
subtle  scholastic  questions  about  the  Trinity,  the  sacraments,  the 
atonement.  Where  God  was  before  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  how  He 
could  be  bom  by  one  of  His  own  creatures  ;  how  the  Holy  Virgin  could 
be  the  Holy  Mother  as  well — on  points  like  these  the  honest  workmen 
dilate  in  stanzas  which  sometimes  contain  120  lines.  In  such  verse, 
then,  did  the  minnesong  issue  when  transplanted  from  the  castle  gar¬ 
den  to  the  town  green.  The  transition  is  proved  beyond  question. 
To  some  extent  wTe  can  follow  the  historical  change.  To  some  ex¬ 
tent  the  ancient  pecularities  of  the  verse,  and  notably  the  three-fold 
division  of  the  strophe,  are  still  preserved  ;  and  among  the  twelve 
patriarchs  from  whom  the  legends  of  the  mastersong  trace  its  descent, 
some  are  famous  minnesingers.  The  story  runs  that  these  twelve  re¬ 
proved  the  shameless  lives  of  the  clergy,  and  were  found  guilty  of 
heresy  ;  but,  on  appeal,  were  acquitted  and  rewarded  by  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  who  i;  sometimes  called  Henry  I.,  sometimes  Otto  the  Great. 
This  storv  is  not  historical! v  true.  With  Frauenlob,  chief  of  the 
twelve,  and  the  smith  Regenbogen,  both  minnesingers  of  the  decline, 
it  associates  others  who  lived  long  before  ;  but  probably  it  contains  a 
reminiscence  of  the  real  origin  of  the  mastersong. 

The  reverent  regard  in  which  the  minnesingers  or  twelve  wise  mas¬ 
ters  were  held  shows  no  less  the  divergence  than  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  two  schools.  In  olden  times  it  was  considered  plagiarism 
to  employ  the  stanza  of  another  man,  whether  predecessor  or  con¬ 
temporary,  The  originality  of  a  poet  lay  in  his  power  of  inventing 
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new  verse  forms.  But  tlie  unskilled  artisans  dared  not  alter  their 
models  ;  they  feared  to  be  original.  Certain  measures  were  attribut¬ 
ed  to  the  twelve  masters  and  called  by  their  names  ;  to  these  their 
disciples  were  tied  down,  and  no  new  tone  was  admitted.  Such,  at 
least,  was  the  theory.  In  point  of  fact  the  perpetual  recurrence  of 
the  same  leathern  forms,  and  the  same  wiredrawn  subjects,  proved 
too  much  for  the  most  timorous  piety.  From  time  to  time  new  melo¬ 
dies  were  smuggled  in  ;  but  they  were  at  once  labelled  with  old 
names.  In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  some  such  fraud  was 
detected  by  the  mastersingers  of  Mainz,  who  seem  to  have  been  espe¬ 
cially  conservative,  and  the  culprit  was  publicly  censured.  But, 
meanwhile,  the  craftsmen  had  been  working  hard  at  their  new  craft, 
and  were  ready  to  throw  up  their  indentures.  The  wiseacres  of 
Mainz  must  have  stood  aghast  at  the  reception  which  their  verdict 
found  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Worms.  Hans  Folz,  a  barber, 
broke  a  lance,  or  perhaps  a  razor,  oil  behalf  of  the  new  art.  He 
ridiculed  the  pretended  enthusiasm  for  old  melodies  which  were,  in 
fact,  chiefly  new  ;  he  laughed  at  the  pedantry  and  barbarous  language 
of  the  schools  ;  he  extolled  the  teachings  of  nature,  and  maintained 
that  the  best  masters  were  Spring,  Summer,  and  Autumn. 

These  opinions  were  revolutionary  in  art,  and  in  those  days  a  liter¬ 
ary  quarrel  had  very  practical  consequences.  Folz  made  the  district 
too  hot  to  hold  him.  He  had  to  emigrate  to  Nuremberg,  where,  part¬ 
ly  through  his  influence,  a  new  period  of  the  mastersong  commenced. 
Artificial  and  wooden  it  remained  to  the  last,  but  Folz  at  any  rate  vin¬ 
dicated  a  larger  sphere  to  individual  talent.  Dogmatic  riddles  still 
remained  the  theme  of  his  verse  ;  but  probably  the  new  regulation 
dates  from  his  time,  which  grants  the  name  of  master  only  to  the 
maker  of  an  original  tone. 

Few  towns  of  the  day  were  so  ready  to  receive  new  ideas  as  Nurem¬ 
berg.  For  generations  it  had  steadily  grown  in  mercantile  importance, 
till  in  1427  the  inhabitants  purchased  city  rights  from  the  Emperor. 
After  this  its  development  became  more  rapid  The  fame  of  its 
manufactures,  especially  in  hardware,  spread  far  and  near.  In  com¬ 
merce  it  rivalled  Augsberg  as  depot  for  the  drugs,  silks,  and  spices  of 
the  South,  which  poured  in  upon  it  by  way  of  Venice.  The  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  great  Southern  Republic  brought  new  wealth  to  Nurem¬ 
berg,  and  the  advantage  of  their  intercourse  was  not  merely  commer¬ 
cial — it  fostered  the  taste  for  gaiety,  culture,  and  art.  The  streets 
were  always  bright  and  tumultuous  at  the  Carnival  ;  the  processions 
were  celebrated  with  a  splendour  hitherto  unknown  ;  the  wealthy 
burghers’  sons  had  their  tilts  and  tournaments,  and  knew  how  to 
maintain  their  rights  against  the  neighbouring  nobles,  who  disliked 
such  sports  among  the  commonalty.  The  governing  council  was  a 
little  despotic  and  overbearing  to  the  plebs  ;  but  it  had  the  interests 
of  all  at  hear;,  and  the  whole  population  shared  in  the  municipal 
prosperity.  Of  great  men  the  town  had  nourished  not  a  few.  It 
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could  boast  one  alleged  inventor  of  gunpowder,  one  alleged  discover¬ 
er  of  America  ;  Schwarz,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  its  citizen  : 
Beliem,  in  the  fifteenth,  was  its  son.  Less  questionable  were  other  of 
its  claims.  The  humanist  Wilibald  Pirckheimer,  the  friend  of  Hut- 
ten  and  Erasmus,  was  a  member  of  its  council  ;  Konrad  Baumann, 
the  blind  organist  of  St.  Sebald's,  had  a  reputation  throughout  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy.  Its  churches,  its  fountains,  its  sculptures,  bore  wit¬ 
ness -to  the  talents  of  Adam  Kralft  and  the  Fischers;  and  now,  at 
length,  it  had  produced  Albrecht  Diirer,  the  genius  of  earnest  and 
truthful  work. 

It  was  in  this  stirring  town  that  Hans  Sachs  was  born  in  1494,  when 
his  great  townsman  was  a  youth  of  tvrenty- three.  His  father  was  a 
tai  or,  and  seems  to  have  succeeded  fairly  in  his  trade.  But  a  modest 
competency  did  not  save  a  man  in  those  days  from  narrow  allevs  and 
close  rooms,  and  Hans  was  horn  at  once  into  the  common  trials  of  the 


time,  ihe  plague  was  raging  in  the  city  ;  both  parents  were  struck 
down,  but  not  fatally,  and  strangely  enough  the  infant  escaped  alto¬ 
gether.  In  due  season,  at  the  age  of  seven,  he  went  to  school,  and 
began  a  curriculum  which  quite  appals  us.  Even  in  these  days  of  high¬ 
er  education  what  school oov  hut  would  tremble  at  the  programme  ; 
grammar,  rheteric  music,  logic,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  geography,  as¬ 
trology,  philosophy ,  poetry ,  and  the  4  4  science  of  many  creatures  in  air, 
water,  earth,  and  fire”  Later,  he  confesses  that  he  has  forgotten  it  all, 
perhaps  fortunately  for  his  readers  ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  it  cost  him  ten 
years  to  acquire.  This  period  deserves  attention,  and  if  the  usual  one  is  a 
credit  to  his  age  and  his  class.  For,  despite  his  formidable  row  of  accom¬ 
plishments,  Hans  v’as  not  to  follow  any  of  tiie  learned  professions,  which. 
if  we  may  trust  Hutten,  were  ail  three  gigantic  swindling  societies. 
Hans  was  to  be  useful  at  any  rate,  and  turned  his  philosophy,  rheto¬ 
ric,  and  astrology  to  account  in  making  hoots.  We  are  apt  to  con¬ 
sider  his  ten  years  at  school  rather  badly  employed  ;  but,  after  all,  he 
learned  the  best  the  age  had  to  offer.  And  only  when  the  sciences 
dwell  among  the  people  are  they  secured  against  useless  flights,  only 
when  they  become  national  property  can  there  be  a  national  develop¬ 
ment.  ^  Hans,  and  perhaps  many  like  him,  had  a  certain  acquaintance 
with  tne  technical  world  of  the  schools,  ihey  knew  something  of  its 
ways,  could  judge  roughly  of  its  results,  and  were  not  simply  puzzled 
in  the  controversies  which  were  soon  to  arise.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  thing  chat  Hans  learned  was  to  speak  his  mother  tongue  44  neatly, 
purely,  and  truly,5 '  to  play  on  stringed  instruments,  and  to  sing* 
4  hese  lessons  at  least  he  did  not  forget  amidst  the  new*  cares  and 
duties  of  his  trade.  As  shoemaker’s  apprentice  he  could  join  the 
mastersingers’  school,  and  so  have  a  right  to  instruction  in  their  art. 
i  liis  he  did,  and  was  taught  by  Leonhard  Nunnenbeek,  44  the  weaver 
liberal  in  song/'  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  neglect  his  business;  he 
seems  to  have  felt  a  kind  of  love  for  it,  and  did  not  shrink,  at  a  later 
day,  from  singing  the  praises  of  pitch  and  leather,  of  bradawl  and 
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last.  Meanwhile,  after  an  apprenticeship  of  two  years  he  became 
journeyman,  and  entered  on  his  Wander jahre ,  or  years  of  travel, 
working  his  way  from  place  to  place  after  the  manner  of  German 
artisans.  This  enlarged  liis  circle  of  ideas,  and  by  lifting  him  out  of 
the  Nuremberg  world  qualified  him  to  become  its  exponent.  For 
despite  the  fuller  life  of  the  town  and  its  stimulating  influences,  the 
artisan  may  be  as  dull  as  the  agricultural  labourer.  If  the  peasant  is 
connected  with  no  larger  existence,  the  townsman  is  only  a  part  of 
such;  if  the  one  is  naturally  a  vegetable,  the  other  may  become  a 
machine.  The  years  of  travel  obviate  this,  and  in  contact  with  other 
principles  and  ways  we  get  to  know  our  own.  Hans  was  now  brought 
into  relation  with  the  confused,  restless  life  of  the  time,  which  in 
Nuremberg  he  could  only  learn  at  second-hand.  The  government 
there  was,  on  the  whole,  just,  enlightened,  and  autonomous.  It  was 
a  shrewd,  orderly  trading  city;  but  in  less  favoured  districts  what 
abuses,  what  ignorance,  what  superstition  did  not  exist!  Hans,  tramp¬ 
ing  the  country,  learned  the  ways  of  the  peasants,  and  the  smart  young 
tradesman  was  vastlv  amused  with  their  simplicity  and  slowness. 

♦  i  t 

Later,  when  he  could  make  verses,  it  was  a  favourite  tlieme.  Thus  he 
fells  of  certain  villagers  whose  whole  wardrobe,  like  that  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  Bolivar,  was  a  blanket  with  a  hole  in  the  middle ;  but  Hans  does 
not  discuss  it  so  profoundly  as  the  philosophic  Teufel sdroekli.  A 
crab  which  a  peasant  has  caught,  and  which  incurs  the  displeasure  of 
the  township,  is  condemned  to  death  bij  drowning.  A  country  fellow 
finds  a  crossbow  in  the  forest,  and,  taking  it  for  a  cross,  lifts  it  rever¬ 
ently  to  his  lips;  but  the  bow  goes  off,  carrying  away  his  nose,  so 
lie  throws  it  to  the  ground,  exclaiming,  “  You  may  lie  there  a  whole 
year-before  i  pick  you  up  again."'  At  another  time  the  peasants  go 
to  the  wood  to  gather  acorns.  One  slipping  from  a  tree  is  decapitated 
by  a  forked  branch  and  falls  headless  to  the  ground.  Bv  and  bv 
his  friends  find  him  and  debate  whether  he  had  his  head  with  him  in 
flie  morning.  They  take  him  home  and  appeal  to  his  wife,  but  she 
does  not  know;  she  is  sure  he  had  it  on  Saturday,  but  after  that  she 
cannot  say.  Hans,  though  often  harping  on  the  contrast  between 
town  and  country  life,  knows  that  the  advantage  is  only  half  with 
the  former.  In  one  of  his  fables  the  gout  meets  a  spider,  and  com¬ 
plains  that  he  can’t  thrive  or  even  live  among  the  peasants.  The 
spider  replies  that  the  town  housewives  won’t  leave  her  in  peace. 
They  exchange  quarters  and  the  spider  is  never  molested  more ;  while 
the  gout  is  comfortably  housed  and  fed. 

The  poor  peasants,  indeed,  were  little  exposed’ to  such  a  i  ailment, 

harried  as  tliev  were  by  a  1  who  were  stronger  or  cleverer.  They  had 

their  oppressors  recognised  and  unrecognised,  spiritual  and  temporal, 

but  always  irresistable.  The  nobles  exacted  rlieir  dues,  the  priests 

tlieir  tithes;  the  wandering  soldiers  r-obbeci  in  the  Emperors  name 

during  war,  in  their  own  during  peace;  the  wandering  magicians, 

einbrvo  Fausts,  and  the  resident  witches,  extorted  fixe  rest  bv  threats 
>  7  /  > 
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and  promises.  Mucli  of  tliis  Hans,  no  doubt,  would  see  ;  much  more 
he  would  hear.  For,  despite  their  alleged  stupidity,  these  peasants 
had  their  share  of  shrewd  mother  wit.  They  told  stories  against 
themselves  and  their  oppressors,  stories  that  were  in  every  mouth, 
but  had  no  author.  The  French  monarchy  has  been  called  a  despot¬ 
ism  tempered  by  epigram  ;  their  condition  was  misery  solaced  oy 
anecdote.  Such  anecdotes  Hans  would  lay  up  for  future  use ;  mean¬ 
while  misery  needs  no  boots,  and  he  went  further.  But  to  work  one’s 
way  is  a  precarious  method  of  travelling.  Shoemaking  seems  to  have 
been  as  superfluous  in  town  as  in  country,  and  at  Innsbruck  we  find 
Hans  with  trade  changed,  acting  as  forester  to  Kaiser  Maximilian. 
At  this  he  remained  long  enough  to  learn  the  rules  of  venerv,  of 
which  he  afterwards  compiled  a  poetical  code,  and  to  gain  some 
knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  Court  where  the  Emperor  fostered  the 
arts  and  sciences,  the  false  and  the  true.  But  the  independent  trades¬ 
man  could  not  long  remain  a  servant  among  the  great  lords  whom  he 
loved  to  make  fun  of  and  ironically  calls  the  “  pious  nobles.”  Per¬ 
haps,  too,  in  his  kindness  for  all  created  things,  he  had  a  plebeian  dis¬ 
like  to  Ms  work.  By  and  by,  at  least,  he  describes  a  “wonderful 
vision,  how  sundry  hares  pursue,  catch,  and  roast  a  huntsman,”  and 
his  sympathies  are  evidently  with  the  hares. 

But  with  all  his  homely  predelictions  and  bourgeois  morals,  Hans 
was  not  of  those  for  whom  Boliemianism  lias  no  charms.  He  was 
urged  by  his  companions  and  drawn  by  his  own  desires  towards  the 
careless  life  of  a  soldier.  Only  when  Genius,  “the  God  of  Nature,” 
showed  Mm  the  smoking  homesteads,  the  ruined  churches,  the  empty 
schools,  the  idle  workshops,  the  famine,  violence,  and  shame  which 
filled  the  country  ;  only  when  he  heard  the  ribald  talk  of  the  camp, 
saw  the  rags,  debauchery,  and  slaughter  of  the  soldiers,  did  he  decide 
for  a  peaceful  career.  Revelry  and  luxury  also  tempted  him,  but  even 
in  his  youth  he  was  “stem  with  all  folly.”  What  then  was  he  to  do 
with  his  time  when  business  did  not  engross  nor  common  pleasures 
content  him  ?  In  tMs  perplexity  he  recurred  to  the  ‘  ‘  lovely  art  of  the 
mastersong he  found  suddenly  that  he  was  called  to  be  a  poet ;  for 
hitherto,  though  unconsciously  gathering  materials,  lie  had  written 
nothing.  Long  afterwards,  he  described  how  he  awoke  to  his  voca¬ 
tion,  and  much  true  feeling  shines  through  the  conventional  allegory 
of  the  narrative.  Weighed  down  with  heavy  troubles,  the  falsehood 
of  friends,  the  hatred  of  foes,  the  shame  of  love,  he  falls  aleep  by  a 
rocky  fountain  among  the  flowers  and  the  grass.  The  Goddesses  of 
Art  appear  and  call  him  to  their  service,  in  it  he  will  find  relief.  De¬ 
lighted,  but  doubtful,  he  hesitates  to  accept  till  they  approach  and 
reassure  Mm  with  many  gifts.  It  is  worth  while  noting  rhe  list,  for 
it  shows  what  merits  lie  attributed  to  himself.  Characteristically,  he 
lays  stress  on  “steadfast  will,  constant  practice,  wide  experience  to 
far  he  seems  to  degrade  poetry  to  a  handicraft,  but  his  remaining 
endowments  are  “joy  in  his  work,  a  pleasant  style,  and  daintily-leap- 
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ing  measures.”  Again,  tiie  aims  set  before  him,  “  the  glory  of  God, 
the  praise  of  virtue,  the  blame  of  vice,  the  instruction  of  youth,” 
are  not  exactly  what  we  might  expect  from  the  Goddesses  of  Art, 
but  they  do  not  forget  the  “delight  of  sorrowful  hearts.”  Thus 
Hans  Sachs  characterises  his  own  genius.  What  ever  else  we  may 
think,  there  is  at  least  nothing  affected  or  tumid  about  it.  His  muse 
is  laborious,  practical,  didactic,  but  honest,  pleasant,  and  kindly.  She 
is  no  liglit-robed,  liglit-limbed  heathen  nymph,  but  a  homely  German 
housewife  who  smiles  over  her  work  and  goes  to  church  on  Sunday. 
To  this  muse  Hans  henceforth  surrendered  himself  with  a  devotion 
which  no  chance  nor  change  could  interrupt.  At  Braunau  he  com¬ 
posed  his  first  tone,  and  was  made  a  master  After  this,  whenever 
he  halted  in  a  city  lie  joined  its  mastersingers’  school,  and  became  one 
of  the  office-bearers  and  teachers. 

At  the  a«o  of  twenty-two  he  returned  to  settle  in  his  natiye  town. 

o 

He  had  learned  much  in  his  travels,  accustomed  himself  to  other  men 
.  and  ways,  and  penetrated  into  the  mysteries  of  his  art.  But  Nurem¬ 
berg  was  liis  home  and  had  his  first  affection  ;  he  loves  to  sign  him¬ 
self  Hans  Sachs  of  Nuremberg.  In  one  of  his  allegorical  dreams  he 
sees  a  well-hedged  rose  garden  on  a  round  hill.  Through  the  tufted 
boughs  are  visible  pomegranate  and  nutmeg,  orange  and  vine,  fruit- 
trees  and  spice-trees  in  plenty,  and  rows  of  sugar-cane.  The  dreamer 
takes  it  for  paradise.  On  a  rose  bush  warbles  a  marvellous  bird  like 
an  eagle  with  coal-black  feathers,  one  side  decked  with  roses  red  and 
white.  It  gathers  its  young  under  its  pinions,  it  feeds  them  and 
keeps  them  safe  :  it  rests  right  little  by  day  or  night  for  evil  birds  and 
beasts  that  lie  in  wait  to  devour  it  When  they  approach  it  fights 
manfully,  it  rends  them  with  beak  and  claw,  and  four  noble  maidens 
stand  by  to  succour  it.  The  first  in  robe  of  white  lias  a  golden  scroll 
in  her  hand  :  the  second  is  clad  in  blue,  and  holds  a  sword  and  balance  ; 
the  third  in  green  bears  the  sun  in  her  arms  ;  and  the  fourth  is  har¬ 
nessed  from  head  to  foot  and  armed  with  a  great  steel  hammer.  The 
hill  is  the  sight  of  Nuremberg,*  the  stores  of  its  gardens  are  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  world,  the  eagle  is  emblem  of  the  city  and  the  other  birds 
are  its  foes,  the  four  maidens  are  its  Wisdom,  Justice,  Truth,  and 
Strength,  which  ensure  its  final  triumph.  When  a  man  is  so  proud 
and  glad  in  the  civic  life  that  surrounds  him  his  happiness  is  secure, 
and  Hans  Avas  a  happy  man.  In  a  little  house,  at  first  outside  the 
gate  and  afterwards  in  Meal  Alley,  he  plied  his  trade  and  resisted  the 
solicitations  of  Jack  Idle,  Hal  Headstrong,  Lazy  Lenz,  Harry  Restless, 
and  other  typical  figures  whom  his  poems  immortalise.  At  this  time 
he  married  Kunegund  Kreuzer,  with  whom  he  lived  for  forty-one 
years.  After  her  death  she  appeared  in  a  dream  to  comfort  him,  and 
his  account  of  this  portent,  in  the  main  solemn  and  religious,  reA’eals 
by  one  little  realistic  touch  that  their  household  was  not  inyariahly 
peaceful:  “She  Avas  eA^er  faithful,  orderly,  and  frugal,  but  some¬ 
what  yiolent  in  her  Avords  to  the  servants.”  To  more  than  the  ser- 
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vants,  if  we  may  trust  another  account.  Hans  begins  a  poem  on  the 
“  Ritter  Sweet  of  Wedded  Life/’  with  the  remark  that  all  women 
have  long  clothes  and  short  tempers,  and  proceeds  to  describe  his  wife 
in  the  same  antithetical  style.  She  is  his  paradise  and  his  purgatory, 
his  angel  and  his  demon,  his  rosebud  and  his  thunderbolt — in  slioit, 
all  his  weal  and  all  his  woe. 

With  a  wife  who  was  thus  everything  to  him,  in  a  city  that  he  loved, 
with  good  business  and  flourishing  family,  we  see  Hans  a  prosperous 
man.  To  crown  all  he  remained  true  to  the  Benignant  Art.  He  found 
it  sadly  degenerated  in  Nuremberg,  and  set  himself  at  once  to  teach 
the  young  apprentices,  to  heal  the  dissensions  of  the  school,  and  to 
preserve  itf  traditions.  With  what  loving  care  he  fulfilled  his  task 
may  be  seen  from  a  manuscript  of  extreme  beauty  executed  by  him. 
It  contains  the  songs  of  his  predecessors,  only  at  the  end  are  a  few  of 
his  own.  There  is  nothing  as  yet  to  distinguish  these  from  the  dit¬ 
ties  of  Hans  Folzor  Nunnenheck.  The  rhvmesmav  be  smoother,  the 
style  purer,  but  the  subjects  are  still  old  dogmas,  prayers  to  the  saints, 
hymns  to  the  Virgin.  But  now  an  event  took  place  which  influenced 
Hans  profoundly  in  his  life  and  his  work.  The  time  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  was  come,  and  ho  left  versifying  for  a  season  to  study  the 
new  doctrines.  In  1521  he  had  bv  him  foriv-one  tracts  bv  Luther 

i  i  ( 

and  his  friends  ;  in  1522  he  was  poring  over  the  Testament  ;  in  1528 
he  wrote  his  Whittenberg  Nightingale,  the  first  fruits  of  his  new  style 
fittingly  inscribed  to  Luther.  In  his  morning  wise  he  greets  the  dawn 
of  the  Reformation.  “Wake  up,”  he  cries,  “the  dawn  is  nigh.  I 
hear  a  joyous  nightingale  singing  in  the  green  hedge,  it  fills  the  hills 
and  valleys  with  its  voice.  The  night  is  stooping  to  the  west,  the  day 
is  rising  from  the  east,  the  morning  red  is  leaping  from  the  clouds, 
the  sun  looks  through.  The  moon  quenches  her  light  ;  now  she  is 
pale  and  wan,  but  erewhile  with  false  glamour  she  dazzled  all  the 
sheep  and  turned  them  from  their  pasture  lands  and  pastor.  Both 
have  they  forsaken,  they  have  followed  the  glistering  moon  through 
the  forest  into  the  wilderness.  The  lion,  too,  have  they  followed  : 
they  have  hearkened  to  his  voice,  craftily  has  he  led  them  far  astray 
into  the  waste.  They  have  lost  their  sweet  oasture,  have  eaten  weeds 
and  thistles  and  thorns  ;  the  lion  has  snared  them,  torn  and  devoured 
them  ;  wolves  and  serpents  have  bitten  them  in  every  limb  ;  there¬ 
fore  are  the  sheep  withered  and  lean.  But  now.  they  are  roused  by  the 
nightingale’s  song,  the  sun  reveals  ravening  foe  and  deceitful  pasture. 
The  lion  and  Iris  brood,  swine,  goats,  cats,  snails,  and  other  unclean 
beasts  plot  against  the  nightingale.  ‘  What  new  thing  is  he  sing¬ 
ing  ?’ they  ask  ;  ‘  let  him  stir  up  no  tumult  among  the  sheep.’  But 
he,  secure  in  his  hedge,  sings  ever  the  louder.  The  sheep  hear  and 
return,  many  are  slaughtered  on  the  way,  but  the  sun  shines  on,  and 
none  can  hide  the  sunlight.” 

Quaint  and  incongruous  though  it  be,  does  not  this  suggest  another 
new  song  to  another  new  dawn  ?  A  song  like  this  that  welcomes  the 
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melting  of  clouds  and  dreams  and  the  “  stars  that  shone  as  sunbeams 
on  the  night  of  death  and  sin.”  A  song  like  this  that  hails  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  cannot  yet  sing  the  glory  of  the  noon. 


For  the  shades  are  about  us  that  hover, 
When  darkness  is  half  withdrawn, 

And  tne  skirts  of  the  dead  night  cover 
The  face  of  the  live  new  c  awn. 

For  the  past  is  not  utterly  past, 

Though  the  word  on  its  lip3  be  the  last  ; 
And  the  time  be  gone  by  with  its  creed 
When  men  were  as  beasts  that  bleed, 

'As  sheep  or  as  swine  that  wallow 
In  the  shambles  of  faith  and  of  fear. 


We  have  quoted  about  a  quarter  of  the  Wittenberg  Nightingale, 
sometimes  epitomising.  The  remaining  three-quarters  contain  an  in¬ 
terpretation  “that  we  may  understand  more  clearly,”  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  which  destroys  the  poetical  charm  like  a  bad  commentary,  but  is 
there  with  an  object  which  is  propably  served,  hew  of  us,  perhaps, 
would  compare  Luther  to  a  singing  bird  ;  but  he,  it  seems,  is  the 
nightingale  whose  song  brings  back  the  wandering  sheep  to  the  true 
fold.  The  unclean  beasts  are  his  enemies  ;  Eraser  and  Dr.  Eck  are 
the  goat  and  the  swine — their  lives,  says  the  poet,  justify  the  com- 
parison  *  the  relevancy  of  other  names  lies  in  a  pun  ;  Pope  Leo  A.  is 
the  lion’;  the  snail  is  Cochlaeus,  the  theologian;  the  satirist  Murner 
is  the  cat.  The  fading  moon  is  the  papacy,  the  new  risen  sun  the 

Evangel. 

This  poem,  composed  first  as  a  mastersong  and  then  m  couplets, 
was  received  with  delight,  was  read  and  reread  and  mil  tluough 
many  editions.  The  reform  had  begun  among  me  theologians,  but 
had  soon  reached  the  people,  and  now  Hans  Sachs,  one  of  themselves, 
was  found  to  carry  on  the  work.  He  set  himself  to  purge  his  early 
sono-s  of  the  old  leaven  ;  they  appeared  in  altered  form,  “  christianly 
revised  evangelically  corrected,  ’  i.c.,  with  the  saints  names  expunged 
and  the  naine  of  Christ  in  their  stead.  His  new  views  inspired 
new  efforts  ;  he  paraphrased  the  Bible  in  song*  after  song,  and  his 
verses,  sung  in  nearly  all  the  masterscliools  of  Germany,  spread  the 
Lutheran  faith  among  the  most  earnest  and  energetic  workmen  of  the 
towns.  Moreover,  in  this  he  set  the  fashion  ;  his  example  became 
law,  and  soon  in  all  the  great  singing  guilds  nothing  but  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  could  be  heard. 

But  the  mastersongs  were  confined  to  the  initiated,  and  Hans  wish¬ 
ed  to  teach  the  nation  at  large.  He  took  to  writing  dialogues  on  the 
great  topics  of  the  day— the  right  of  private  judgment,  justification 
by  faith,  the  union  of  the  churches,  the  new  social  duties  which  the 
new  doctrines  brought.  These  questions  he  discusses  in  seven  tracts, 
which,  says  Goedeke,  excel  all  the  dialogues  of  the  day,  save,  per¬ 
haps,  Luther’s  ;  in  artistic  form  (and,  we  may  add,  in  temper)  even 
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Lutlier  must  yield  the  palm  to  Sachs.  Earnest  he  always  is,  but 
never  fanatical  ;  keen,  not  cruel  ;  enthusiastic,  but  placid.  The 
monks  dubbed  him  the  “  cursed  cobbler  ;  ”  he  accepts  the  name  with 
a  smile,  and  Hans  the  shoemaker  plays  an  important  part  in  these 
colloquies. 

The  simplicity,  force,  and  homely,  humour  of  these  papers  made 
them  far  more  popular  than  the  “  blasts”  of  the  divines,  who  began 
to  see  in  Hans  an  important  ally.  Andreas  Osiander,  an  eloquent 
Nuremberg  pastor,  had  discovered  an  old  book  of  prophetic  pictures, 
and  determined  to  issue  a  facsimile  with  anti-papistical  interpretations. 
He  asked  and  obtained  assistance  from  Hans,  whose  couplets  and 
quatrains,  printed  below  Ike  plate,  summed  up  all  the  h earner  theolog¬ 
ical  explanations  of  the  opposite  page.  Luther,  whom  one  of  the 
pictures  was  altered  to  suit,  disclaimed  the  compliment  but  praised 
the  book  ;  he  himself  (he  wrote)  would  reissue  these  “  hieroglyphics,” 
and,  indeed,  there  are  two  other  editions  in  the  same  year.  But  the 
town  council  of  Nuremberg  did  not  share  his  satisfaction.  This 
.  council,  though  ultimately  deciding  for  his  party,  was  very  cautious 
and  deliberate  in  its  behaviour  It  established  the  new  religion,  but 
the  monks  and  nuns  were  left  undisturbed.  When  an  old  hymn, 
Salve  Regina ,  was  altered  to  Salve  Jesu  Chride,  it  forbade  the  tune 
altogether.  The  same  tolerance  which  makes  the  controversial  cob¬ 
bler  gentle  as  a  dove,  made  the  merchant  princes  wise  as  serpents. 
They  considered  this  prophetic  picture-book  cpiite  out  of  place,  sup¬ 
pressed  the  edition,  summoned,  warned,  and  rebuked  printer  and  au¬ 
thors,  adding,  in  regard  to  Hans,  that  it  was  “  not  his  place  nor  busi¬ 
ness  to  treat  such  matters,  and  the  council  strictly  enjoin  him  to  mind 
his  handiwork  and  shoemaking,  and  henceforth  refrain  from  publish¬ 
ing  any  rhyme  or  pamphlet  whatever.”  Poor  Hans,  commended  by 
Luther,  the  truest  poet  of  his  age,  must  4<  refrain”  from  doing  what 
he  can  best  do,  as/4  it  is  no  business  of  his.”  Strange  how  Dogberry 
in  all  ages  insists  with  clamour  that  you  write  him  down  an  ass. 

Hans,  however,  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  in  the  midst  of  his 
township,  could  not  disobey;  probably  he  was  too  loyal  to  think  of 
such  a  thing.  Plis  songs,  printed  separately  on  loose  leaves,  become 
rare  during  the  following  years  ;  perhaps  along  with  this  public  pro¬ 
hibition  he  may  at  this  time  have  been  paralvsed  by  a  private  trouble. 
A  hat  exactly'  it  was  we  do  not  know,  for  he  alludes  to  it  vaguely. 
He  describes  himself  as  puffed  up  with  pride  and  success,  walking 
like  the  hypocrite  in  the  temple.  Only  through  a  sore  temptation 
into  which  he  fell  was  he  taught  humility,  only  through  agonies  of 
despair  was  he  restored  to  his  right  mind.  “  God,”  he  says,  “  drew 
me  to  him  by  the  hair  of  mv  head.”  We  need  not  take  all  this  self- 

«-  t 

reproof  too  literally.  Hans,  we  may  be  sure,  never  swerved  very  far 
from  decent  citizendom  ;  it  is  easier  to  believe  him  unjust  to  himself 
than  untrue  to  his  principles.  But  if  great  prosperity  endangered 
him,  he  was  soon  to  be  safe.  His  business  went  wrong,  his  seven 
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children  died  one  after  the  other,  and  last  of  all  he  lost  his  wife.  It 
is  touching  to  hear  him  tell  us  in  his  simple  way  how  he  did  not  feel 
his  loss  till  he  got  home  and  saw  the  empty  rooms,  the  unused  clothes, 
or  how  he  forgot  that  she  was  dead,  and  kept  thinking  she  must  Le 
with  some  neighbour,  or  was  late  with  her  marketing. 

Meanwhile,  from  private  distress,  whether  temptation  or  adversity, 
Hans  found  refuge  in  working  all  the  harder  for  his  people.  His 
political  poems  became  more  frequent.  He  exhorts  the  nation  to 
unity  ;  attacks  the  hostile  powers  of  France  and  Turkey  ;  insists  that 
every  selfish  man  is  a  public  enemy.  He  feels  the  importance,  the 
vital  necessity  of  the  citizenshaving  the  citic  virtues  ;  and  it  is  now,  as 
Gervinus  shows,  that  the  classical  literature  becomes  to  him  a  living 
power,  which  lie  studies  and  partly  understands.  To  his  amazement 
lie  finds  in  it  exactlv  what  he  wants — the  ideal  citizen.  He  wonders 
over  the  old  stores  ;  hunts  after  new  translations  ;  cannot  leave  the 
book  he  has  once  begun.  He  throws  himself  on  his  study  with  the 
same  abandon  as  formerly  on  the  Bible.  He  had  paraphrased  its 
stories,  and  set  others  to  the  work  ;  now  he  will  do  as  much  for  the 
classics.  Anecdote,  history,  apologue,  dream — inspired  by  some  old 
maxim — borrowed  front  some  old  author — flow  without  stint  from  his 
pen,  and  all  are  animated  by  the  same  pedagogic  intention.  Gradually 
the  anecdotes  predominate  ;  the  didactic  moral,  though  not  abandoned, 
is  curtailed  ;  the  range  of  the  sources  is  widened.  He  returns  to  Boc¬ 
caccio,  whom  he  had  read  as  a  youth  ;  he  dives  into  chronicles,  his¬ 
tory,  folksbooks  ;  lie  studies  native  ^poetry,  and  listens  to  native 
humour.  In  his  old  age  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  drama,  and 
produced  tragedies,  comedies,  and  farces  with  the  same  marvellous 
fertility.  Whatever  we  think  of  them  now,  they  were  popular  at  the 
time.  They  wTere  in  request  for  representation  in  public  and  in  the 
houses  of  wealthy  citizens  ;  for  apparently  the  local  magnates  re¬ 
sented  the  shoemaker’s  fluency  only  wdiile  they  disagreed  with  him. 
Hans  now  entered  on  a  new  period  of  prosperity.  He  married 
again,  and  lived  happily  with  his  second  wife  for  fifteen  years.  A 
publisher,  with  his  sanction,  began  a  collected  edition  of  his  works — 
a  rare  honour  for  an  author  in  those  days — ond  the  congenial  labour 
of  revising,  arranging,  and  registering  occupied  Hans  in  his  declining 
years.  Besides  this  general  popularity  he  .was  chief  of  the  master- 
singers,  acknowledged  as  such  in  his  own  and  other  schools,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  young  disciples  in  whose  measures  he  would  still  ocoa 
sionally  compose.  One  of  these  admirers,  Adam  Pusclimann,  gives 
a  pleasing,  but  rather  suspicious  account  of  his  old  age.  lie  dreams 
of  a  little  house  in  the  garden  of  a  merry  city,  where  an  old  l  earded 
man,  grey  and  white  like  a  pigeon,  sits  poring  over  his  books.  When 
strangers  enter  and  greet  him  he  gazes  on  them  and  nods  gently, 
without  speaking  ;  his  senses  begin  to  fail  him. 

Authentic  or  not,  this  is  a  likely  picture  of  poor  old  Hans,  and  wo 
may  without  scruple  think  of  him  thus  in  his  last  days  ;  for  he  lived 
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to  a  great  age,  and  we  may  be  sure  would  never  leave  liis  beloved 
Looks.  When  he  died  in  ioTG,  in  his  eighty-tliird  year,  lie  had  writ¬ 
ten  more  than  4,000  mastersongs,  more  "than' 200  plays,  and  nearly 
2,000  other  poems. 

How  are  we  to  estimate  this  German  Lope  de  Yega  ?  Many  of  his 
works  are  in  manuscript,  many  are  practically  inaccessible  ;  'but  the 
ordinary  editions  contain  quite  enough  to  overwhelm  us.  Perhaps 
the  very  quantity  suggests  the  first  characteristic.  Hans  must  have 
turned  out  a  new  poem  almost  every  day — we  were  near  writing,  al¬ 
most  every  hour.  He  does  not  think  long  over  his  work,  or  wait  for 
inspiration  ;  lie  does  not  investigate  causes  or  harmonise  motives — he 
takes  his  subject  very  much  as  he  finds  it.  He  is  not  a  shallow 
writer,  but  his  depth  lies  more  in  his  temper  than  in  his  treatment. 
He  lias  marvellous  facility  in  rhyme,  marvellous  power  of  making 
pictures  ;  with  him  everything  has  definite  external  features.  He  is 
a  good  storyteller.  He  is  like  a  man  who  at  his  quiet  family  dinner 
gives  the  daily  bulletin  of  news,  retailing  all  that  he  has  heard,  or 
read,  or  seen.  Hans  has  such  a  daily  bulletin  of  poetry.  Of  course 
he  must  make  considerable  loans  ;  but  all  is  done  in  good  faith,  and 
he  seldom  omits  chapter  and  page  of  his  authority.  Sometimes  he 
develops  these  materials  and  works  them  up  ;  sometimes  he  trans¬ 
lates  almost  literally,  adding  here  aud  there  a  happy  phrase,  or  shift¬ 
ing  time  and  place  into  contemporary  Germany. 

With  all  his  borrowings,  Hans  had  little*  understanding  of  past 
times  or  a  foreign  spirit.  This  is  not  strange.  All  his  poems  show 
him  content  with  the  present — inspired,  not  troubled  by  it.  Such 
unquestioning  absorption  in  his  time  gives  him  fluency  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  passion  and  thought  ;  it  also  disguises  the  distant  and  the 
past,  which  are  in  his  eyes  only  another — perhaps  in  some  points  a 
better — present,  lie  lias  no  feeling  for  tradition.  If  he  tries  some¬ 
thing  in  the  style  of  the  old  minnesingers,  lie  breaks  down.  Thus 
among  his  mastersongs  there  is  an  imitation  of  their  aubades,  in  which 
the  watchman  warns  the  lady  and  her  lover  that  the  sun  is  up  and 
the  lord  of  the  castle  will  soon  awake.  We  are  astonished  to  hear 
such  things  from  moral  Hans  ,  but  he  hastens  to  explain  :  the  lady 
is  the  soul,  the  strange  knight  is  the  flesh,  the  watchman  is  con¬ 
science,  and  the  unfortunate  husband  is — we  dare  not  finish  lest 
we  seem  profane.  In  the  same  fashion  he  approaches  foreign  au 
tliors  ;  he  wants  above  all  to  make  them  lehrreich.  One  of  his  most 
important  functions  is  translation  :  like  that  “gea-nt  translateur,  no¬ 
ble  Geoff roi  Chancier,”  he  familiarised  his  people  with  the  treasures 
of  other  tongues.  In  many  cases  the  sources  of  the  two  poets  are  the 
same,  but  how  different  is  their  treatment  !  Thus  in  the  story  of 
Griselda,  Chaucer  tones  down  the  improbable  by  humanising  touches 
and  sly  sarcasms  ;  but  Hans  takes  it  all  for  gospel,  and  sees  nothing 
in  it  to  laugh  at.  According  to  him  the  story  teaches  that  “  the  hus¬ 
band,  as  saith  St,  Paul,  is  the  head  of  the  wife,”  a  moral  which  the 
playful  Envoye  de  Chaucer  distinctly  rejects  : 
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O  noble  wyvee,  ful  of  heigh  prudence, 

Let  noon  humility  your  tonge.s  nuyle, 

Ne  lat  no  clerk  have  cause  or  diligence 
To  write  of  yow  a  story  of  such  mervayle. 

Or  as-ain.  the  history  of  Isabella’s  sorrows,  which  Keats  concludes 
with  the  wail — 

Oh,  cruelty  ! 

To  steal  my  basil-pot  away  from  me, 

contains  for  Hans  two  important  lessons  :  (1)  that  love  and  (2)  that 
murder  will  out.  It  is  the  same  with  his  translations  from  the 
classi  s.  He  does  not  care  for  the  acknowledged  masterpieces. 
Homer  and  Virgil  leave  him  cold.  He  loves  little  gossiping  stories, 
like  those  about  the  death  of  JEscbylus  or  the  birth  of  Augustus,  and 
he  never  fails  to  extract  from  them  the  inevitable  moral,  lit  this 
branch  his  versions  of  Scripture  are  probably  the  least  interesting 
nowadays,  but  they  are  also  the  best.  Here  lie  has  thorough  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  foreign  spirit,  or  rather  the  spirit  is  not  foreign, 
Luther  had  naturalised  it — it  was  the  spirit  of  the  acre. 

And  whenever  Hans  is  inspired  by  the  feelings  of  the  day,  by  the 
daily  life  of  the  time,  he  ceases  to  bungle.  He  is  no  longer  an  imi¬ 
tator,  but  a  true  original  poet  ;  his  words  are  instinct  with  life — they 
may  be  homely,  but  they  are  always  fresh.  He  has  left  us  a  gallery 
of  pictures,  grave  and  gay,  of  feelings,  customs,  and  men,  which  the 
historian  has  certainly  not  exhausted.  His  Wittenberg  Nightingale 
and  Lament  for  Luther  are  masterpieces  in  their  way,  and  there  arc 
many  such  among  his  religious,  his  political,  and  above  all  his  social 
poems.  We  mention  only  Why  art  thou  cast  down ,  Oh  !  my  soul  ? — 
All  the  works  of  God  are  good — The  Council  of  Gods.  Perhaps  the 
quaintest  and  most  pathetic  is  his  Vision  of  the  Wild  A  rmy.  It  over¬ 
takes  him  at  nightfall  in  a  forest,  he  shrinks  aside  and  sees  it  whirl 
by — a  route  of  ghastly  famished  wretches  ;  the  last  one  stops  and 
hails  him  grimly.  These  are  the  petty  criminals,  the  little  thieves, 
robbers  of  henroosts  and  the  like,  who  have  been  hanged  on  earth, 
and  now  they  prick  and  spur  to  and  fro  hunting  for  justice.  They 
are  not  guiltless  ;  but  why  do  the  guiltiest,  the  great  thieves, 
the  usurers,  the  oppressors  of  the  poor,  still  live  at  ease  in 
peace  and  plenty?  Justice  they  shall  find  on  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment.  This  fancy  is  typical  of  Hans  Sachs.  The  progress  of  tlio 
gods  has  ceased  to  impose,  the  demon  host  to  appal  ;  we  see  instead 
a  crowd  of  wretched  men  whose  miseries  call  for  pity  and  redress. 

Equally  good  are  his  pictures  of  comic  life.  Alchemist  and  witch, 
priest  and  lawyer,  shrewish  wife  and  henpecked  husband,  none  es¬ 
cape  him  ;  and  the  peasantry,  as  we  mentioned,  have  the  lion’s  share 
of  his  satire.  He  is  at  his  best  when  his  humour  has  a  purpose,  when 
his  love  of  teaching  and  his  love  of  laughter  become  indistinguishable. 
He  warns  those  who  consort  with  Hans  Idle  that  soon  their  only  cat- 
tie  will  be  their  cat  ;  he  pictures  the  Good  Monday,  a  day  on  which 
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"  oik  men  A\ould  not  "work,  as  a  hideous  beast,  s@vfin-lGff£i6d,  pot 
bellied,  aa  ith  snarp  teeth,  and  a  bald  head  ;  it  crawls  fawning1  to  his 
bedside  when  he  lies  too  late — a  nightmare  that  might  rouse  the 
laziest  dreamer.  Iu  his  Schlaur a fen-land,  or  lubber’s  paradise,  the 
German  Land  of  Coskayne,  roasted  pigs  run  about  with  knives  and 
ouvs  in  theii  backs  ;  the  ponds  are  full  of  nicely  boiled  fish,  and  birds 
cooked  to  a  turn  fly  into  one  s  mouth  ;  the  trees  grow  pheasants,  and 
the  horses  la  a  eggs.  Men  are  paid  twopence  an  hour  for  sleeping  ;  if 
they  gamble  their  money  away,  it  is  restored  them  double  ;  if  thev 
cannot  clear  their  debts,  the  creditor  hands  them  the  amount.  The 
archer  who  shoots  widest  of  the  mark,  the  runner  avIio  is  last  in  the 
i  ace,  1  ecei\  es  the  prize  ;  the  laziest  is  king*,  and  the  honest  man  is  a 
rogue  and  a  vagabond. 

Hans  teaches  without  tediousness  and  laughs  without  guile.  To 
mod<  rn  readers  he  may  sometimes  seem  profane  ;  but  no  judgment 
could  he  more  unjust.  A  renned  man  will  treat  every  subject  with 
(  elicac} ,  and  a  subtle  man  with  subtlety  ;  in  the  same  way  a  humour¬ 
ist  will  always  he  humourous — and  Hans  is  emphatically  a  humour* 
ist.  \v  itli  the  gravest  subject,  with  the  most  serious  intention,  lie 
cannot  suppress  his  genial  smile  ;  and  because  we  feel  that  it  is  not 
quite  m  keeping,  it  makes  us  laugh  outright.  Thus  it  seems  odd  for 
a  strict  Lutheran  to  m  ke  fun  of  the  devil,  and  the  devil  is  Hans’s 
favourite  butt.  M  nen  the  Prince  of  Darkness  is  represented  as  a  gay 
wooer,  as  a  hen-pecked  and  then  a  runaway  husband,  as  the  dupe  of 
an  old  witch,  as  rather  stupid  but  perfectly  good-humoured"  and 
harmless,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  one’s  gravity.  On  one  occasion  he 
hears  the  Landknechte  mentioned  as  people  after  his  own  heart,  and 
sends  “  Belzebock  ”  up  to  earth  to  fetch  him  one.  These  Landknechte 
a\  ere  conn  tr a  louts  who  took  to  soldiering,  hired  themselves  to  the 
largest  bidder,  and  went  about  robbing  the  country — obviously  a  set 
of  men  whom  tradesman  Hans  would  particularly  dislike,  Belzebock 
goes  to  a  tavern  where  some  of  them  are  drinking,  and  hides  behind 
the  sloa e  to  wait  his  opportunity.  But  their  talk  fills  eA^en  him  with 
horror  ;  his  hair  stands  on  end  at  their  stories,  and  he  is  afraid  to 
touch  them.  At  last  one  fellow  who  has  stolen  a  cock  and  hung  it 
up  where  Belzebock  has  hid,  cries  to  the  host,  4 ‘Landlord,  pluck  "the 
poor  devil  behind  the  stove  and  roast  him  for  supper.”  This  com¬ 
mand  completes  Belzebock’s  dismay  ;  he  flies  for  dear  life,  and  AA*lieii 
once  more  among  his  friends  implores  the  de\ril  to  gi\~e  up  thoughts 

of  these  people,  and  content  himself,  as  hitherto,  with  monks  and 
nuns. 

A  second  story  of  tiiese  Landknechte  introduces  us  t )  St.  Peter,  the 
other  comic  personage  in  whom  Hans  chiefly  delights.  This  rather 
extraordinary  selection  is  a  new  sign  of  his  evangelicism.  The  Devil 
aa  horn.  Luthei  can  frighten  aa'ItIi  an  inkbottle,  and  avIio  is  considered 
the  chief  emissary  of  Rome,  is  clearly  fair  game  for  all  good  Protest¬ 
ants.  Iu  tne  same  way  St,  Peter,  chief  of  the  Roman  Hierarch  ax 
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lias  no  great  claim  on  their  reverence.  He  is  portrayed  as  a  self-opm- 
ionerl  critic  of  the  Divine  Government,  which  lie  wishes  to  reform. 
One  dav  he  is  allowed  to  try  his  hand ;  the  first  prayer  that  he  hears 
is  from  an  old  woman  to  look  after  her  goat ;  the  weather  is  hot,  the 
o-oat  is  active,  red  and  breathless  Peter  must  chase  it  up  and  down  ; 
he  has  no  time  for  anything  else,  and  at  length,  in  a  copious  perspira¬ 
tion,  is  thankful  to  resign  office.  So,  too,  in  the  story  of  the  Land- 
knechte,  the  most  amusing  of  which  he  is  hero.  .  A  party  of  them 
appear  before  the  gate  of  Heaven  and  demand  admittance,  but  Peter 
has  received  strict  injunctions  not  to  let  them  in.  At  this  thev  begin 
to  swear  “  Sacrament,”  “  Bodv  of  Christ, ”  and  so  on,  till  the  porter  s 
heart  warms  to  them,  for  he  thinks  they  are  praying.  “  I  never  saw 
such  pious  people  in  all  inv  life,”  he  cries,  and  opens  the  door.  But 
no  sooner  are  they  in  than  they  fall  to  gambling  and  quarreling,  and 
•when  Peter  remonstrates  they  hunt  him  through  the  streets  with 
their  naked  swords.  He  escapes  panting  to  the  Deity,  and  asks 
what  is  to  be  done.  “  I  told  you  how  it  would  be/’  is  the  answer. 
But  the  matter  is  not  beyond  remedy.  An  angel  is  sent  to  blow  a 
trumpet  outside  the  walls,  the  soldiers  hear  and  think  anew  vai 
must  have  broken  out ;  they  rush  off  to  enlist,  and  the  door  is  prompt¬ 
ly  closed  behind  them.  _  ,  „  ... 

But  Hans  surpasses  himself  in  the  story  of  Eves  L  filike  C  hud  veil , 
the  best  known  and  most  delicious  of  all  his  productions.  Adam  and 
Eve,  cast  out  of  Paradise,  sit  wearied  and  depressed  with  their  day’s 
work.*  Adam,  trying  to  comfort  his  wife,  mentions,  in  offhand  fash¬ 
ion,  iiow  an  angel  has  just  given  him  a  piece  of  news.  God  will 
visit  them  to-morrow  to  hold  high  feast  (hohe  fcst),  and  see  how  they 
are  keeping  house  and  bringing  up  the  children.  Therefore,  let  Eye 
sweep  the  rooms,  spread  the  floors  with  sweet  straw,  wash  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  dress  them  in  their  best.  The  first  part  of  the  injunction 
is  easily  obeyed,  but.  not  so  the  second.  For  Eve’s  children  are  sharp¬ 
ly  separated  into  two  groups.  Some  are  very  good,  pretty,  and  obe¬ 
dient  ;  the  others  are  bad,  dirty,  unruly,  and  deformed.  Abel  and 
those  like  him  are  soon  made  tidy,  but  Cain  and  his  fellows  are  play¬ 
ing  and  quarreling  in  the  gutter,  and  flatly  refuse  to  let  themselves 
be  washed.  When  Abel  announces  who  is  coming,  Cain  replies,  “Id 
liefer  He  would  stay  away.”  When  his  father  bids  him  prepare  for 
the  prayer,  sacrifice,  and  sermon  of  the  morrow,  the  wicked  child 
wishes  that  “prayer,  sermon,  and  sacrifice  had  never  been  invented.” 
At  this.  Eve  loses  her  patience  and  exclaims  she  will  leave  them  the 
eyesores  that  they  are,  and  God  will  find  them  a  dirty  rabole,  foul  as 
pigs  ;  but  in  one  version  she  relents,  and  stows  them  away  in  the  loft, 
under  the  straw,  in  the  chimney.  Next  day  the  visitor  comes  as 
announced,  and  after  a  hospitable  welcome  asks  to  see  the  children. 


*  It  was  also  a  favourite  subject  with  the  author,  who  has  made  use  of  it  four  dif¬ 
ferent  time 5.  In  the  following  stretch  I  have  borrowed  tiuits  from  all  the  ^eisions. 
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Those  who  are  dressed,  with  Abel  at  tlielr  head,  advance  singing-  a 
psalm,  and  shake  hands  with  the  gnest.  He  asks  them  questions  out 
of  Luther's  Catechism  on  the  Lords  Prayer,  the  Creed,  the  meaning 
of  Amen,  the  Commandments,  with  what  they  forbid  or  require,  and 
the  children  come  off  with  hymgyolours.  Reassured  by  their  success, 
E\e  entures  to  produce  tne  other  lot ;  but  when  they  come  tumblin 
in  dirty,  naked,  shapeless,  unkempt,  God  cannot  keep  from  laugliin 
(der  Her  tet  des  rostigen  haufens  lachen).  They  offer  him  their  lelt 
liands,  making  a  frightful  mess  of  the  Catechism,  and  excuse  them¬ 
selves  on  the  plea  that  they  don't  see  the  use  of  it,  that  they  can’t- 
remember  it,  that  they  did  not  know  He  was  coming.  The  examiner 
is  much  displeased  and  determines  to  punish  them  ;  they  and  their 
seed^  shall  he  mechanics,  fishermen,  and  peasants,  but  Abel  and  the 
good  children  shall  be  kings,  nobles,  rich  merchants,  and  professors 
(gelehrten),  .  Eve  in  pity  for  her  offspring  offers  objections,  but  is 
told  that  all  is  for  the  best,  onlv  in  this  way  can  there  be  order  in  the 
world. 

Even  here,  then,  Hans  writes  with  an  object,  and  with  the  very 
Lutheran  one  of  justifying  the  existence  of  ranks.  In  this  sense 
Melanc-thon  tells  the  story  in  another  version,  and  to  any  who  have 
found  it  irreverent,  we  may  say  with  Hans  himself,  that  he  has  it 
from  the  Latin  of  Melancthon.  But  such  an  excuse  is  unnecessarv. 
Even  the  figure  of  the  Deity  is  not  irrevereiK,  but  only  quaint,  and 
at  heart  truly  Protestant,  Tieck  characterises  him  as  a  “  strict  but 
affable  superintendent.”  Scotchmen  will  rather  think  of  the  old 
Presbyterian  catechists  who  used  to  make  the  rounds  of  the  outlying 
districts,  stopping  at  the  farms  and  examining  the  whole  household, 
parents,  children,  strangers,  and  serv  ants,  on  "the  Bible  and  Shorter 
Catechism. 

Alter  a  lifetime  of  popularity,  and  two  centuries  of  neglect,  lie 
attracted  tne  anectionate  admiration  of  Goethe.  In  liis  antobiographv 
the  greater  poet  describes  how  this  study  influenced  his  style,  and  in 

The  Poetical  Vocation  of  Hans  Sachs  ”  pays  a  sympathetic  tribute 
to  our  worthy  mastersinger.  In  this  poem  Goethe  describes  and  ex 
plains  an  old  wood-cut.  Hans  sits  in  his  workshop  on  Sunday.  The 
}  cuing  damsel  Honesty,  the  old  crone  History,  and  a  merrv-andrew. 
crowd  round  offering  him  their  stores.  Pleased  with  his  task,  but  at 
a  loss  for  words,  he  looks  up  and  meets  the  friendly  gaze  of  the  Muse. 
She  vows  him  to  herself,  promises  that  his  heart  shall  be  ever  “  merrv 
as  a  bud  in  thaw/'  and  shows  him  his  wife  waiting  in  the  garden  to 
cheer  and  hearten  him  in  his  work.  An  oak  wreath  floats  above  him 
in  the  clouds,  and  a  frog-pond  m  the  corner  for  carping*  critics  com¬ 
pletes  the  picture.  “After  this  manifesto,”  says  Hoffman,  “Hans 
was  safe.  Few  wish  to  he  banished  by  Goethe  into  the  frog-pond.” 

M.  V  .  M.-C.,  in  CornMll  Magazine. 
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THE  DEMISE  OF  THE  KAISARBUND. 

The  events  now  passing  in  Europe  may  well  teach  States  the  insta- 
l'ilitv  of  alliances  and  ought  to  warn  Governments  of  the  unceit  in 
value  of  the  overtures  to  new  alliances  which  are  now  passing “he 
fro,  with  shifting  course,  among  the  Courts  of  Eiu ope  • 

nrime  fountain  of  these  overtures.  She  finds  herself  isolated  ,  1 
old  alliances  are  crumbling  ;  her  former  allies,  she  believes,  in\e  ( <  - 
sorted  her  ;  and,  angrily  and  vengefuliv,  yet  upon  grounds 
iust  as  well  as  natural,  she  eagerly  seeks  new  alliances  to  take  , 
i dace  of  the  old.  Prince  Gortscliakoff,  beaten  by  Ins  hated  n  «  • 
&  Bismarck,  is  wrathfully  recasting  his  poll  y  ;  and  the  German 
and  Hungarian  peoples  stand,  upon  guard  awaiting  the  issue,  wh.it, 
their  Governments  are  preparing  to  meet  the  storm  ot  Panslat  it  pot  t 

“White Germany lfys'a  cable  beneath  the  Baltic  Sea  to  secure  tele- 
graphic  communication  with  friendly  Sweden  beyond  the  1  each  of  in¬ 
terruption  by  unfriendly  and  potentially  hostile  Denmark  ,  tiie i  heir  to 
the  Russian  throne  pays  a  visit  to  the  Sweedish  Court  to  peisviade 
King  Oscar  that  the  true  interests  of  Scandinavia  lie  m  a  ^1^  - 
vite  alliance  Has  not  Germany  robbed  Denmark  ol  half  its  ten  . 
and  its  only  defensible  frontier  ?  and  does  not  ’that  upstart  f  mpive 
youno-  and  ambitious,  maintain  that  the  A  aterland  must  still  fuithe 
go  ”  and  reach  to  the  Sound  ?  Sweden-Norway  cannot  stand  alone  m 
these  times  of  great  race  empires  ;  let  Scancanatia,  tli  n,  tiust 
Russia,  which  has  no  racial  claim  or  motive  to  incorporate  it,  rat^ei 
than  to  Germany,  which  desires  to  sw  llow  it  up  in  a  cast  leutomo 
Fatherland.  Russia,  co-operating  with  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms, 
will  withstand  the  northward  progress  of  the  overbearing  Geinians  , 
and,  as  soon  as  fighting  comes,  will  regain  for  Denmark  I'er  hist  h  - 
warks  of  Duppel  and  Alsen.  Highly  plausible  hut  King  Uscai 
while  lie  listened,  must  have  remembered.  Russia  and  Sw  eden  arc 
old  antagonists.  The  Scandinavians,  in  Rurik,  gave  a  foundei  am 
dynasty  b  Russia  ;  hut  their  war-feuds  with  Muscovy  are  older  than 
those  of  any  other  Power  save  the  Ottoman  empne.  Oim  -  *• 

by  military  skill  matched  the  power  and  thwarteu  the  absorbing  am¬ 
bition  of  Peter  the  Great ;  but  in  subsequent  times  Hussm rtore  Fin¬ 
land  from  Sweden  bv  the  sword,  thereby  acquiring  the  chief  rec 
w  ground  for  her  navy.  And  in  the  far-reaching  schemes  of  the 
czars,  has  not  the  whole  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  Been  niaiUd 
out  for  Russian  dominion,  as  the  only  means  of  seeming  foi  lit  i  n..\ .. 
an  outlet  from  the  Baltic?  This  is  the  first  time  a  Czarewitch  h.s 
„aid  a  visit  to  the  Court  of  Sweden.  Wliat  messages  were  contem¬ 
poraneously  flashed  thither  from  Berlin  by  the  new-laid  telegraph  cable 
the  future  mav  disclose.  Prosecuting  his  Scandinavian  tour,  thy 
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!  whjle  we  write,  is  a  guest  at  the  Danish  Court,  and  speaks 

to  his  father-in-law  of  coming  revenge  upon  Germany. 

I  rince  Gortschakolf  also  turns  smilingly  with  new-born  friendship 
o  ancnher  and  greater  Power  to  which  Russia  has  done  many  an  ill 
t, -usisia  aided  Prussia  m  crushing  the  military  power  of 
,'  ce’  Clld  permitted  her  permanent  eiifeeblement  by  the  loss  of 
:;;Slce  a“c  Jj0rrai?e-  Strasburg  and  Metz,  the  old  portals  and  bul 
m :^e  country,  have  been  lost,  and  by  the  possession  of  impreg- 
able  Metz  the  German  power  has  been  projected  into  the  miUtary 
,  ‘i-  f  rrf1uce"  But  there  was  a  memorable  alliance  betwen  a  for- 

('zar  Alexander  and  France,  and  such  an  alliance  lias  become 
moienatuN1  now.  The  alliance  of  Tilsit  was  for  the  divided  empire 
o  tneuor  d  ;  the  revived  alliance  would  be  for  the  restoration  of 
L‘f“ce  P(d,  ^he  triumph  of  Russia  over  her  Germanic  neighbours 

'  T  •odt(1eU  W0"Id  c°mbme  for  the  downfall  of  Teutonic  power  • 
and  unh  that  would  rail  the  barriers  between  Russia  and  the  Balkan 
peninsula.  Despite  the  politic,  silence  of  her  Government  and  the  in¬ 
telligent  patience  of  her  people,  France  pants,  like  a  leopard  in  the 
wash,  to  spring  upon  the  flank  of  Germany  and  to  fight  a  war  of  lib¬ 
eration  as  fiercely  as  the  Germans  themselves  waged  such  a  contest 
against  the  French  under  Napoleon  the  Great.  jfetz  and  Strasburv 
stand  beckoning  :  lost  bulwarks  to  he  regained,  trophies  of  defeat  to 
be  redeemed  Just  as  Russia  can,  without  scruple,  promise  Dupple 
and  Alsen  to  Denmark,  she  can  promise  to  France  not  merelv  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  but  the  realisation  of  her  highest  dream  (alreadv  once 
accomplished)  of  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine.  Such  trafficking  between 
i-  lance  and  Russia  would  be  far  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  allowed  to 
tiansp.re  ,  'et  among  the  news  of  the  day  from  Paris  (September  G) 
«e  read  :  •  General  Clianzy  has  arrived  from  St.  Petersburg  IDs  ar- 
nval  coincides  with  an  unexpected  visit  to  Paris  of  the  Grand  Duk° 
Constantine.”. 

Italy  is  proud  to  liave  Iier  share  of  the  conflicting  overtures  of  rival 
oveis.  Impotent  of  herself  for  belligerent  aggression,  she  seeks  to 
acquire  the  much-desired  power  from  concert  with  stronger -States. 

•  +  ie,n  “le  greal  Powers  are  in  opposite  camps,  the  lesser  States  rise 
into  temporary  potency  and  acquire  importance  in  the  eves  of  others 
as  well  as  their  own.  They  become  strong  by  others’  needs.  The 
vingdom  of  Aaly  was  made  by  the  help  of  others,  and  midst  the 
quarreis  of  its  neighbours  it  schemes  /or  further  aggrandisement, 
i  ne  cold,  calculating,  and  unscrupulous  maxims  of  Maccliiavelli  still 
dominate  Italian  diplom  cy.  Any  stick,  says  the  proverb,  will  do  to 
beat  a  dog— -or  an  enemy  ;  and  the  Italian  Government,  most  of  all 
acts  upon  this  maxim.  Shrewder  than  Gortschakolf,  it  never  counts 
upon  gratitude  nor  feels  it  ;  nor  thinks  of  revenge  except  in  the 
form  of  territory.  It  bargains  for  the  present  and  exacts  its  quid  pro 
quo  on  the  sprit  And  when  it  can  it  takes  a  great  deal  more  than 
was  bargained  for.  In  1859  it  parted  with  Nice  and  Savov,  but  it 
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jrot  Lombards',  while  adroitly  forcing  the  hand  of  the  French  Em¬ 
peror  so  as  to  get  Tuscany  and  all  the  Duchies— which  Napoleon 
never  meant.  In  like  fashion  it  got  Naples  and  even  the  States  ot  the 
Church  ;  and  finally  when  its  friend-France,  worsted  in  battle  by  the 
Hermans,  was  fighting  desperately  for  existence,  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment,  instead  of  helping  its  old  ally,  calmly  took  the  opportunity  to 
seize  Rome  and  dethrone  the  Head  of  the  Church. 

Likewise  in  the  Prusso- Austrian  war,  Italy  agreed  to  co-operate 
with  Prussia  :  but  there  was  no  trusting  to  gratitude.  The  spoil 
was  to  be  got  at  once,  and  Italy  had  to  get  it  from  her  successful  ally. 
The  Austrian  admiral  played  ducks  and  drakes  with  the  Italian  fieet 
at  Lissa,  while  the  Austrian  Archduke  pummelled  the  Italian  army 
in  the  Quadrilateral  ;  but  Italy  got  Venetia  all  the  same.  Italy  in 
1866  trafficked  with  both  sides,  and  only  made  short  bargains,  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  ready  for  any  still  better  bargain  from  the  other  side.  It  is 
a  memorable  fact,  showing  the  wariness  of  Italian  statesmen,  that 
the  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Prussia  was  timed  to  a  day  - 
it  was  to  expire  unless  hostilities  commenced  in  so  many  weeks  ;  and 
Bismarck  had  to  drive  his  king  into  the  war — the  “good  horse”  (  o 
use  Bismarck’s  somewhat  irreverent  phrase)  being  on  this  occasion 
“slow  to  take  his  fences.”  More  adroit  diplomacy  combined  with 
the  ready  employment  of  every  available  means  of  force,  was  never 
displayed  than  by  the  new-born  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  finesse  and 
strong,  cold,  ruthless  policy  of  ancient  Rome  had  never  died  out 
among  the  Italians.  For  centuries  they  lived  and  triumphed  in  the 
Church  of  Rome — gleaming  forth  also  from  time  to  time  among  the 
Medicis  and  other  temporal  princes  of  the  land  ;  and  now  that  there 
is  a  new  ItaLan  kingdom,  they  display  themselves  as  of  yore  in  the 


State. 

Once  more  Macchiavelli  is  at  work.  Italy  covets  Trieste  and  the 
Dalmatian  coast — covets  also  the  Southern  Tyrol — not  to  speak  of 
Malta  and  some  other  places  which  it  would  be  imprudent  to  men¬ 
tion  all  at  once.  Italia  irredenta — unredeemed  Italy — includes  sev¬ 
eral  very  different  parts.  Southern  Tyrol  and  the  Swiss  canton  of  the 
Ticino  are  claimed  because  the  people  are  or  speak  Italian.  The 
Dalmatians  are  not  Italian  ;  but  wliat  of  that.?  Italy  would  be  more 
powerful  if  she  possessed  these  territories.  She  cannot  seize  them  of 
her  own  strength.  She  maintains  an  army  far  in  excess  of  her  finances, 
and  builds  the  most  powerful  ironclad  ships  of  war,  armed  with 
cannon  of  heavier  calibre  than  any  yet  made  at  Woolwich  ;  yet,  with 
all  that,  Italy  cannot  of  her  own  strength  add  a  single  acre  to  her  ter¬ 
ritories,  whether  by  land  or  among  the  coveted  adjoining  isles.  But 
the  Italian  Government  is  known  to  be  open  to  all  offers.  It  will  em¬ 
ploy  both  army  and  navy  against  its  oldest  friend  or  greatest  benefac¬ 
tor  if  any  other  Power  will  make  a  higher  bid  for  its  alliance — pro¬ 
vided  the  security  be  good.  Shyloek  could  not  weigh  the  “  good¬ 
ness”  of  Antonio  and  the  probable  value  of  his  argosies  at  sea  more 
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warily  than  the  Italian  Government  weighs  the  bonds”  now  being 
tendered  for  her  acceptance.  Italian  Ministers  love  to  fish  in  troubled 
waters  ;  so  far  as  they  can  they  trouble  the  waters  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  fishing  :  and  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Austria  are  the 
spoil  which  they  scheme  for  amid  the  turmoil  and  shifting  alliances 
which  accompany  the  demise  of  the  Kaisarbund.  While  that  alli¬ 
ance  lasted  Italian  statesmanship  had  to  bear  itself  meekly  ;  the  point 
of  the  German  bayonet  as  well  as  the  Austrian  would  'meet  it  at 
Trieste.  But  now  the  Emperors  have  quarrelled  ;  Russia  wants  an 
ally  to  crush  Austria.  Prince  Gortschakoff  is  parleying  with  Italy  ; 
and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  pays  a  visit  to  Rome. 

The  watering-places  of  Europe,  of  late  years,  have  held  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  diplomacy  and  fortunes  of  the  Continent.  Plombie- 
res,  to  which  the  French  Emperor,  resorted  to  recruit  his  failing  bodi¬ 
ly  strength,  was  the  scene  of  the  secret  Napoleonic  bargain  with  Ca- 
v our,  wnereby  Italy  ceased  to  be  a  “  geographical  expression,”  and 
which  was  the  first  s  ep  towards  that  revision  of  the  map  of  Europe 
which  ever  loomed  dreamily  before  the  mind’s  eye  of  Nopolen  III. , 
and  ended  so  fatally  for  himself.  A  man  of  grand  ideas,  but  lacking 
power  for  swift  and  persistent  action,  it  was  a  characteristic  close  of 
his  career  when,  dead-beat  with  bodily  fatigue,  he  sank  asleep  amid 
the  roar  of  artillery  in  the  crisis  of  battle  upon  the  heights  of  Grave- 
lotte.  Kissengen,  a  health  resort  of  the  old  but  marvellously  vigor¬ 
ous  King  William  of  Prussia,  witnessed  in  1870  the  diplomatic  fracas 
which  produced  the  rupture  with  France  deliberately  prepare  d  for 
by  Bismarck — who  by  the  Hohenzollern  candidature  for  the  Spanish 
throne,  and  otherwise,  had  irritated  France  up  to  the  quarrelling  - 
point,  yet  made  stupid  Europe  believe  that  the  quarrel  was  all  of 
France’s  making.  Two  years  afterwards  Gastein  witnessed  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  three  and  sole  remaining  Emperors  of  Euroj^e,  and  the 
birth  of  the  Kaisarbund — an  alliance  which  was  designed  to  ring  the 
knell  of  the  brave  old  Turkish  empire. 

The  Alliance  of  the  Three  Emperors  came  upon  Europe  as  a  sur¬ 
prise- — and  a  highly  momentous  one.  It  revived  the  memories  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  established  among  the  same  Powers  in  1815.  The 
prime  object  of  the  Holy  Alliance  was  to  secure  “peace  on  earth” 
and  goodwill  among  the  nations.  Europe  had  been  devastated  by 
wars  of  ambition  ;  each  country  was  still  bleeding  at  every  pore  from 
the  wounds  received  in  twenty  years  of  ceaseless  conflict ;  and  the 
monarchs  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  bound  themselves  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and.  by  their  vast 
preponderance  of  power,  to  enforce  the  observance  of  peace  upon  any 
Power  which  might  be  disposed  to  break  it.  But,  perhaps  logically, 
but  unfortunately,  tlie  Holy  Alliance  went  further  than  this.  The 
whole  war-calamities  of  Europe  had  sprung  out  cf  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  the  revolutionary  spirit  had  bathed  in  blood  every  coun¬ 
try  where  it  had  risen.  To  secure  peace,  therefore,  it  seemed  to  the 
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Emperors  indispensable  to  nip  revolution  everywhere  in  the  bud  ;  and 
thus  while  faithfully  guaranteeing  not  only  each  other’s  but  also  ali 
their  neighbours’  territories,  the  three  Powers  pledged  themselves  to 
give  aid  to  every  Government  which  was  threatened  by  revolution. 
It  was  this  secondary  object  of  the  Holy  Alliance  which  has  so  much 
discredited  it.  England,  despite  her  glorious  victories,  yearned  for  a 
long  peace  quite  as  much  as  her  Continental  allies  ;  but,  claiming 
freedom  of  self-government  for  all  nations,  she  had  to  protest  against 
foreign  intervention,  in  however  honest  and  well-intentioned  spirit  it 
might  be  conducte  1. 

The  Kaisarbund  of  1872  was  a  compact  of  a  very  diffi  ent  charac¬ 
ter.  Territorial  aggrandisement,  with  war,  was  its  prime  object. 
The  Emperors  pledged  themselves  to  respect  each  other  s  territories 
and  separate  interests.  That  was  indispensable  for  union  among 
themselves;  and  by  their  union  the  three  Emperors  felt  s  cure  oc 
success  in  carrying  out  the  contemplated  work  of  aggression.  A 
century  ago  the  same  three  Powers  formed  an  alliance  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Poland  ;  the  Ivaisarhund  of  18 1 2  was  formed  for  the  par¬ 
tition  of  Turkey.  The  matter  came  about  in  this  way  :  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Czar  and  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Warsaw  in  1870,  Rus¬ 
sia  engaged  to  help  Prussia  in  the  then  impending  and  arranged-for 
war  with  France,  by  neutralising  the  expected  hostility  of  Austria  ; 
and  in  return  the  Prussian  Government  engaged  to  support  Russia  in 
abolishing  the  Black  Sea  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  which  closed 
the  Crimean  war,  and  also  to  allow  her  to  work  her  will  in  the  “  Bal¬ 
kan  peninsula.”  Before  Prussia  was  quite  out  of  the  wood  in  the 
French  war,  Prince  Gortscliakoff  took  payment  of  the  first  part  of  the 
engagement  by  proclaiming  that  Russia  would  lie  no  longer  bound  by 
the  restrictions  put  by  the  Treaty  of  1856  upon  her  naval  power  in  the 
Black  Sea.  And  Europe,  including  England,  quietly  acquiesced. 

In  1872  Russia  became  impatient  to  act  upon  the  second  and  more 
important  part  of  Germany’s  engagement.  But  wliat  was  to  be  done 
with  Austria?  That  Power  would  be  as  good  as  destroyed  if  she  al¬ 
lowed  Russia  to  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Danube  and  surround  her 
in  the  anaconda-like  folds  of  Panslavism.  So  threatened,  Austria 
would  probably  fight  ;  and  although  Gladstonian  England  was  reck¬ 
oned  as  not  in  the  field,  Austria  and  the  Turks  together  would  take  a 
good  deal  of  fighting  and  money  to  heat  the  n.  Alexander  II.  is  not 
bellicose  ;  and  although  bent  upon  wiping  out  the  Crimean  defeat, 
and  aggrandising  his  dominions  at  the  expense  of  Turkey,  he  shrinks 
from  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns.  Bismarck  solved  the  difficulty 
by  proposing  that  Austria  should  he  taken  into  the  conspiracy,  and  he 
made  a  partner  in  the  game.  And  so,  after  all  their  quarrels,  the 
Emperors'  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Germany  united  themselves  in  the 
Kaisarbund,  striking  a  new  bargain. 

Austria  was  the  fi  st  to  set  the  hall  a -roll  mg  'lio  Emperor  bran¬ 

ds  Joseph  became  suddenly  deecly  interest  id  ir.  the  welfare  of  his 
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Dalmatian  snbjects,  and  made  a  tour  through  tlie  southeastern  portion 
ot  Ins  dominions — that  is,  those  conterminous  with  Turkey.  While 
strengthening  the  loyalty  of  the  Dalmatians  (ever  exposed  to  the  al¬ 
lurements  of  Italy),  he  sought  to  attract  to  himself  the  Christian  por¬ 
tion  ot  the  inhabitants  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  Soon  after  in 
surrectionary  movements  began  in  these  Turkish  provinces  ;  and’tlio 
insurgents,  again  and  again  driven  in  flight  across  the  Austrian  fron¬ 
tier,  were,  there  fed  and  maintained  and  allowed  to  go  back  and  re¬ 
sume  trie  insurrection  as.  soon  as  the  Turkish  troops  were  oitt  of  the 
^av  About  the  same  time  Russia  began  her  intrigues  in  Bulgaria 
which  at  a  later  time  led  to  tlie  Bulgarian  insurrection,  the  blood v 
suppression  of  which  by  the  Turkish  population  is  remembered  as 
the  “Bulgarian  atrocities. ” 

,  Despite  these  intrigues  from  without,  Turkey  would  not  take  fire. 
Despite  -Austria  s  fostering,  the  insurrection  in  the  Herzegovina  was 
little  more  than  brigandage.  To  expedite  matters,  Austria  again 
moved.  _  A  quarrel  was  to  be  fastened  upon  Turkey,  and  in  tlie  “  An- 
drassy  Rote  ”  the  Turkish  Government  was  called  upon  to  reform  her 
internal  administration  ;  and  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  were  asked  to 
support  this  beneficent  and  philanthropic  proposal— which  tiiev  did. 
btiil  this  did  not  advance  matters  much  ;  and  Turkey  was  actually 
growing  stronger  under  the  eyes  of  her  intriguing  foes.  After  the 
Bosnian  “  insurrection.  ”  had  lingered  on  for  ten  months,  Mukhtar 
Pasha  finai h  disappointed  the  hopes  of  its  foreign  promoters  by 
crushing  Hie  “  insiirgOTts  ”  at;  Donga,  and  entering  Xicksicli  on  tlie 
~ytii  of  April,  18 <6.  This  was  gall  and  wormwood  both  to  Austria 
and  Russia,  by  compelling  them  to  take  overt  action.  To  expedite 
matters,  Austria  again  moved.  On  the  4th  May,  the  Austrian  am¬ 
bassador  called  upon  Lord  Derby  and  informed '  him  that  there  was 
“an  entire  agreement  between  the  Governments  of  Austria,  Ger¬ 
many  ,  and  Russia,  as  to  affairs  in  tne  East.  Events  thereafter  moved 
rapidly.  A  crisis  seemed  impending  at  Constantinople.  Abdul  Aziz 
vao  in  danger  of  being  deposed  by  the  Llemas  and  Supreme  Council, 
who  saw  that  he  was  sending  Turkey  to  the  dogs.  *  Then  came  a 
meeting  of  the  Imperial  Chancellors  at  Berlin — the  Czar  resolving  to 
make  matters  safe  and  sure  with  his  allies  before  delivering  the  home- 
stroke  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  necessary.  On  the  13th  Mav, 
the  “  Berlin  Memorandum  ”  (which,  as  has  been  officially  stated,  was 
d i a v n  up  ^olei}  bv  Russia)  was  issued  to  tlie  Courts  of  Europe — 
England,  of  course,  included — but  an  answer  was  required  within 
fortv-eight  hours.  In  fact,  the  three  Emperors  had  made  up  their 
minus  that  a  coup  dc  mciin  against  the  Turks  should  be  struck  ot, 

_  ^  ^  ^ ^  not  care  (at  least  they  thought  they  did  not  care) 

wnat  answers  might  come  from  the  other  Powers.  Moreover,  the  An- 
drassy  Xote  had  been  ,  universally  assented  to  ;  and  on  the  face  of  it 
there  was  not  any  striking  difference  between  it  and  the  Berlin  Mem¬ 
orandum.  There  was  “  coercion  ”  for  Turkey  in  both,  onlv  it  was 
more  specific  in  the  1  “ 
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The  British  Government,  however,  had  looked  on  long  enough. 
Genuine  and  generous  philanthropy  is  so  deep-seated  in  our  people, 
that  they  are  always  prone  to  be  tricked  by  philanthropic  profes¬ 
sions,  especially  as  they  cannot  see  behind  the  curtain  and  note  the 
authors  of  such  manifestoes  getting  ready  the  bayonet  or  bludgeon. 
But  governments  (as  is  expected  of  them)  can  see  much  more  than 
meets  Hie  eye  of  the  public,  or  of  the  sharpest -sighted  of  newspaper 
correspondents;  and  “secret  service’’  money  is  sometimes  spent  to 
good  purpose.  Although  assenting  to,  and  therefore  participating  in. 
the  Andrassy  Note,  the  British  Government  were  awake  to  the  hol¬ 
lowness  of  the  Imperial  professions,  and  more  or  less  aware  of  the 
manoeuvres  going  on  behind  the  scenes.*  But  manoeuvres  which  the 
Berlin  Memorandum  was  meant  to  cover,  like  a  drop-scene,  from  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  were  of  a  startling  and  most  formidable  character. 

:  The  British  Government  instantly  rejected  the  Memorandum,  so 
curtly  and  haughtily  submitted  to  it,  and  the  British  fleet  was  sent  to 
the  Dardanelles.  Why  was  this?  The  opening  clause  of  the  Memo¬ 
randum  set  forth — “  That  the  great  Powers,  in  view  of  recent  events, 
should  agree  to  send  vessels  of  war”  to  certain  menaced  points,  in¬ 
cluding  Smyrna,  Salonica,  and  Constantinople,  with  combined  in¬ 
structions  for  “  armed  co-operation  in  maintaining  order  and  tranquil¬ 
lity.  ’  Well,  they  had  agreed  ;  and  what  form  was  this  “  armed  co¬ 
operation  ”  to  take?  Perhaps  the  British  Government  had  clearer  in¬ 
formation  upon  this  point  than  the  Memorandum  gave.  Let  us  men¬ 
tion  some  facts  of  which  our  readers  need  only  to  be  reminded  ;  but 
we  shall  venture  to  begin  with  what  we  shall  call  an  important  con¬ 
jecture  : 

Hardly  was  the  Berlin  Conference  at  an  end  than  a  secret  despatch 
reached  Downing  street  from  the  Continent.  This  was  on  the  Friday 
night  or  Saturday  morning.  That  very  day  the  Channel  Fleet  was 
ordered  to  sail  for  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
hastily  excusing  himself  from  a  civic  banquet,  harried  from  London  t! 
join  his  ship  ;  and,  as  soon  appeared,  the  combined  Home  and  Mediter 
ranean  squadrons — in  one  grand  word,  the  British  fleet — made  its  ap 
pearance  at  Besika  Bay  ;  ready  to  steam  through,  and,  if  necessary, 
force  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  on  its  way  to  Constantinople. 
Our  Channel  Fleet  sailed  on  the  Sunday  after  the  meeting  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  C  hancellors  at  Berlin  ;  on  Monday  morning  the  German  ironclads 


o 


*  As  regards  the  so-called  insurrection  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Consul  nolmes 
reported  that  there  was  “no  insurrection  except  on  the  frontier,  where  it  has  been 
produced  by  invasion  from  without— an  invasion  by  bands  omnlri  formed  in  Av- 
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trian  Croatia  and  Servian 


And  Lord  Derby  wrote  on  the  same  subject  (Jan.  14, 
o  doubt  that  it  is  fomented  from  without.”  And  he 


1876):  ‘‘There  cau  now  be  no _ _ _  _ 

added  this  home-thrust  to  hypocritical  Austria  and  Russia  : 

L  J _ A •  •  •  V  .  t  ir-v 


.  .  - . ' it - - .... - - -  “If  the  Powers  who 

advocate  enjoining  proposals  on  the  Porte  are  desirous  of  pacifying  the  insurgent 
provinces,  they  sho  Id  show  their  goodwill  by  restraining  (as  it  i-T notorious  that 
■some  of  them  nave  the  means  of  doing)  the  open  encouragement  given  to  the  insur¬ 


gents,  and  by  usin 


real  influence  to  restrain  Servia  and  Montei  e<-ro.” 

O 
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steamed  out  of  Vvrilhelmslioe  in  tlie  Baltic,  destined  for  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  And  they  came  as  far  as  the  British  Channel  :  but  the  Brit¬ 
ish  fleet  had  got  tne  start  ;  the  game  was  up  :  and  thev  were  re¬ 
called.  ~ 

^  hat  was  in  that  secret  despatch  which  produced  such  energetic 
action  at  Downing  street  ?  We  do  not  know  ;  but  j  udging  from  scattered 
statements  (some  of  them  well-known  facts,  others  rumours)  which 
appeared  in  Continental  journals  about  that  time,  we  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  account,  and  leave  it  to  be  verified  by  the  future.  Abdul  Aziz 
was  then  tottering  on  his  throne  ;  a  revolution  was  impending  in  the 
rI  urkish  capital  ;  a  Russian  corps  d'armee ,  conveyed  by  sea,  was  to 
land  at  Bourgas,  and  march  upon  Constantinople — perhaps  invited 
by  Abdul  Aziz,  or,  under  any  case,  to  put  down  “disorder.”  "  “  Order” 
was  to  reign  by  Russian  bayonets  at  Staniboul  as  of  old  at  Warsaw. 
And  the  German  fleet  ?  It  was  to  co-operate  with  the  Russian  squad 
ron  in  the  Black  Sea,,  and,  together,  overpower  the  Turkish  ironclads, 
for  which  the  Russian  fleet  was  no  match  ;  and  the  captured  Turkish 
ironclads  were  to  be  Germany’s  recompense  for  this  co-operation  and 
expenditure.  The  Eastern  Question  “  was  not  worth  the  bones  of  a 
single  Pomeranian  landwehrman  ;  ”  but  the  Emperor  William,  to 
help  his  ally,  was  willing  to  let  out  his  ironclads  (one  of  which  went 
to  the  bottom  of  the  British  Channel)  for  a  quid  pro  quo. 

Our  people,  in  all  this,  saw  only  a  sudden  and  welcome,  but  appar¬ 
ently  excessive,  display  of  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
They  were  indignant  at  the  curt  and  imperious  manner  in  which  the 
Memorandum  had  been  flung  to  the  British  Government  for  accept¬ 
ance  or  acquiescence  ;  and  they  were  pleased  to  see  England  assn  ting 
her  place  in  the  councils  of  Europe — especially  in  so  momentous  an 
affair  as  the  Eastern  Question.  But  the  public  1  ttle  dreamt  of  the 
tremendous  crisis  during  these  few  days.  By-and-by  it  will  become 
known  that  Europe  was  within  a  few  hours  of  witnessing  a  Russian 
coup  cle  main  upon  Constantinople,  and  a  coup  de  grace  to  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Porte.  That  third  week  in  May,  1876,  beheld  a 
parallel  to  the  events  connected  with  the  secret  clause  of  the  Treaty 
of  Tilsit,  whereby  Napoleon  was  suddenly,  and  without  any  declara¬ 
tion  of  war,  to  seize  the  fleet  of  neutral  Denmark.  Receiving  private 
information  of  this  secret  clause,  the  British  Cabinet  boldly  antici¬ 
pated  the  Napoleonic  coup  by  the  Copenhagen  expedition,  which  got 
possession  of  the  Danish  fleet  while  the  French  legions  were  advanc¬ 
ing  by  forced  marches  to  capture  it  and  add  to  it  their  own  naval 
power  against  England.  This  bold  and  rapid  stroke  delivered  by  our 
Government  created  a  great  outcry  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition*  who 
declaimed  against  it  as  foul  play  to  a  neutral  State.  *  ~For  long  the 
Government  had  to  bear  the  opprobrium  in  silence,  in  order  to  cover  its 
secret  informant  ;  but  at  length  the  secret  clause  was  published,  and 
the  whole  nation  beheld  the  danger  thus  escaped,  and  united  in  praise 
of  the  prompt  and  bold  decision  of  the  Cabinet.  According  to  our 
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belief  a  similar  meecl  of  praise  is  in  store  for  tlic  Government  for  its 

energetic  action  in  May,  1876.  ,  , 

Then  the  Russo- Turkish  war  came.  Baffled  in  her  secret  schemes 
and  hardly  veiled  intrigues  ;  finding  the  insurrectionary  movements 
in  Turkey  a  failure,  and  the  Servians,  despite  Tcliernayeff  and  the 
Russian  volunteers,  thoroughly  beaten  and  forced  to  sue  for  peace 
the  Czar  at  length  openly  declared  war,  and  the  Musco\  ite  legions 
swarmed  across  the  Prutli  and  the  Danube.  .Turkish  pov,  ei,  altera 
Proliant  defence,  was  crushed  both  in  Asia  and  Europe  ;  and  onl\  the 
presence  of  the  British  fleet  saved  Constantinople  from  the  hands  of 
the  Grand  Duke.  Russsia  had  been  more  successful  than  even  was 
contemplated  in  the  secret  councils  of  the  Kaisarbund.  Lut,  thanks 
to  the  resolution  of  the  British  Government,  aided  by  the  energetic 
support  of  Austria  and  the  acquiescence  of  all  the  Powers,  the  1  leaD 
of  San  Stefano  had  to  be  submitted  to  a  European  Congress  ;  and  the 

Treaty  of  Berlin  arose  in  its  stead.  . 

Even  Germany  was  well  pleased  with  this.  Prince  Bismarck  s  early 
statement  that  the  Eastern  Question  was  not  worth  the  life  of  a  single 
German  soldier,  was  merely  an  announcement— to  Russia  as  well  as 
to  England — that  Germany  would  not  draw  the  swoid  in  tlio  mattei. 
But  that  patriotic  statesman  could  not  be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the 
Treat  valley  of  the  Danube — Germany’s  sole  eastward  commercial 
route  and  outlet  to  the  sea.  With  perfect  truth  he  may  say  that  he 
acted  as  a  “friendly  broker”  for  Russia  in  the  negotiations  at  Berlin  ; 
but  none  the  less  he  must  have  been  wrell  pleased  that  the  pressure  of 
the  other  powers  compelled  Russia  to  give  w^ay— especially  on  the 
important  point  of  speedily  evacuating  the  conquered  ten  holies  in 
Europe.  In  Asia,  alas  !  instead  of  evacuation,  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
gave  new  and  un won  conquests  to  Russia;  but  no  povei  caied  foi 
that  except  England — and  England  had  to  submit. 

The  influence  of  the  other  Powders  at  Berlin  had  another  effect,  very 
o-alling  to  Russia.  Austria  found  herself  able  to  claim  vTliat  she  had 
been  promised  under  the  Kaisarbund.  And  the  public  of  Euiope  was 
startled  to  learn  that  the  Congress  had  agreed  upon  a  further  dismem¬ 
berment  and  spoliation  of  Turkey.  Austria  was  to  annex  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina — her  long-coveted  spoil.  Russia  wTould  lia\  e  no  objection 
to  this  “  parallel  occupation  if  she  were  alkwved  to  continue  in  occu- 
pation  of  the  vallev  of  the  Danube,  from  Ser via  to  the  sea  ,  aim,  as  lias 
since  become  apparent,  when  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  w*as  signed,  Russia 
entertained  not  merely  a  hope,  but  the  belief  that,  by  mingled  cajolery 
and  force,  she  w’ould  be  able  to  preserve  her  military  hold  upon  tne 
conquered  territories.  \\  ho  was  to  turn  her  out  !  Not  i  urkc\  ,  id  sue 
was  crushed  and  helpless.  Not  England,  for  to  use  Bismarck  s^pliie- 
seology — “the  whale  could  not  fight  the  elephant  on  land.  Be¬ 
friended  by  her  allies  in  the  Kaisarbund,  Russia  could  maintain  hei 
grasp  upon  Bulgaria  and  its  impregnable  Quadrilateral  .  the  otliei 
Powders  might  rave  or  be  silent  as  they  pleased.  But  it  was  not  so  to 
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wa3  as.  imperative  as  England  in  insisting  upon  the  with- 
dia^al  or  the  Russian  troops  behind  the  Prutli.  Thereupon  tlwoid 
^ ^!?co\it®  hatreu  Austria  revived.  There  was  the  other  member 
V  tJie  Aaisarbund  to  appeal  to.  Let  Germany  coerce  Austria  as  Rus¬ 
sia  had  done  for  Prussia  in  1870,  and  Austria  would  be  com 'jelled  to 
•\iei  *  ^  German  Government  declined  to  do  so  Russia  had 

^rned  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  which  ratified  to  her  vast  gai7s  from  the 
' ai  »  sbe  "  as  bound  to  fulfil  her  own  engagements.  Prince  Bismarck 
moreover,  stood  upon  his  dignity.  As  President  of  the  Congress  of 
-jet an  he  "as  in  a  peculiar  degree  bound  to  see  that  the  Treaty  was 

the  terms  of 'ff.eG  Bes,des>  llis  ^ndiict  was  in  strict  accordance'  with 
tae  terms  of  the  Kaisarbund.  A  as  it  not  solemnly  agreed  that  each 

A  i ae  ‘‘bbt'd  powers  was  to  respect  the  interests  of  the  others?  The 

Terma  i  Government  would  not  budge  from  this  position.  It  had 

s  ablished  a  firm  and  most  natural  alliance  with  Austria,  and  it  was 

o  great  importance  that  Austria  should  he  extended  eastwards  so  as 

to  be  a  check  upon  the  Panslavic  progress  of  Russia.  -  England  also 

was  in  lull  accord  with  Germany  and  Austria,  in  demanding  the  evac- 

be  carried  out  Danubla“  Talle-V  b-v  EussiaJ  and  the  evacuation  had  to 

pi!^1688"  re”!s  ™,ay  be  seetl  tlle  Progress  of  the  decay  of  the  Kais- 
f,  '  Respite  the  vast  advantages  which  she  had  derived  from 
e  war  Russia  was  not  satisfied.  She  was  wroth  that  Austria  should 
-  nnex  Bosnia,  wmle  she  had  to  evacuate  her  own  conquests  in  the 
a^an  peninsula.  And  when  Germany  stood  aloof,  but  virtually  and 
Plainly  siding '  with  Austria,  Prince  Gortschakoif  saw  that  the  Kaisar- 

b  i  ,wa?  rS,ad.v  at  an  end— supplanted  by  a  new  alliance  designed  to 
make  noth  Germany  and  Austria  independent  of  Russia.  He  believed 

-  i  !lau  ^een  ^Ved  b-v  Eis  allies-  Ia  effect,  he  was  so  ;  but,  chieflv 
he  had  duped  lnmseli.  It  was  not  merely  that  Germany  had  profited 

more  than  Russia  from  the  Russo-German  alliance;  nor  was  it  only 
tnat  Austria  got  a  good  slice  of  European  Turkey,  while  Russia  cot 
none  .  but  Prince  Gortschakoff  saw  his  long-sighted  schemes  for  Rns- 
sian  ambition  entirely  breaking  down.  Whatever  be  the  personal 
flection  between  the  Imperial  uncle  and  nephew,  it  was  from  no  love 
tor  Prussia  tnat  Gortschakoff  helped  her  to  beat  first  Austria  and  then 
Ji  ranee  It  was  to  make  enemies  for  her— to  surround  Prussia  on 
aest  am.  south  by  two  powerful  neighbours  whom  she  had  beaten  or 
oespoiled,  and  who  would  never  rest  until  thev  had  their  revenue. 
b;>  circumstanced,  Germany  must  remain  dependent  upon  the  friend¬ 
ship  o.  -L-ussia  and  for  that  friendship  must  pay  service.  Meanwhile 
3''  uie  Eas'em  Question,  Gortschakoff  reckoned  that,  sup- 

^  ^5  •  0,1  .  ’  Russia  would  be  so  powerfullv  aggrandised  that’ 

Aus^la>  enfolded  in  Panslavic  coils,  would  be  at  her  mercy.  Austria 
J ouicl  De  rendered  useless  as  a  future  ally  for  Germany  ;  while,  part-1  v 
tor  revenge,  partly  by  necessity,  she  would  be  a  ready  ally  for  Russia, 
nus,  v  Lite  assenting  to  Prussia  making  herself  a  Germanic  empire* 
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GortschaKofF,  by  tlie  temporary  use  of  her  alliance,  was  preparing  a 
predominant  position  for  Russia,  for  which  Germany,  surrounded  by 
enemies  of  her  own  making,  would  be  no  match.  Russia  would  then 
be  the  supreme  arbiter  of  Europe,  and  could  gradually  and  surely 
complete  her  traditional  policy.  Prince  GortscliakofT,  doubtless,  has 
been  much  obstructed  in  his  long-sighted  schemes  by  the  inclinations 
of  his  Imperial  master,  who  preferred  present  comfort  to  distant  am¬ 
bition.  Probably  it  was  the  personal  predilections  of  the  Czar,  rather 
than  the  wishes  of  GortscliakofT,  which  assented  to  the  German  pro¬ 
posal  that  Austria  should  bd  made  an  ally,  instead  of  treated  as  a  foe, 
in  the  Eastern  Question.  A  league  of  the  Emperors  was  a  congenial 
idea  to  Alexander  II.,  especially  as  it  vastly  diminished  Russia’s  risk 
in  the  contemplated  Turkish  war.  Yet  it  was  by  this  plan  that  Prince 
Bismarck,  by  rendering  vitally  important  service  to  his  old  enemy, 
was  able  to  make  Austria  a  firm  ally,  while  strengthening  her  position 
against  future  hostility  from  Russia. 

Count  Beust,  who  cannot  forgive  Sadowa,  is  likely  to  retire  from 
the  Austrian  service,  now  that  all  hostility  to* the  Court  of  Berlin  is 
at  an  end.  Prince  Bismarck  is  at  Gastein,  along  with  the  Papal 
Xuncio  at  Vienna,  and  Prince  Ilolienlohe,  German  ambassador  at 
Paris — doubtless  seeking  a  solution  of  the  Church  question,  which 
creates  so  much  internal  discord  in  Germany.  Thereafter  the  great 
German  Chancellor  goes  to  Vienna,  to  have  a  final  conference  with 
Count  Andrassy,  and  draw  firm  and  close  the  bonds  of  the  new  Austro- 
German  alliance. 

The  Kaisarbund  is  dead.  While  it  lasted  it  greatly  injured  the  in¬ 
terest  of  England  in  the  Eastern  Question,  especially  in  Asia  Minor 
— for  which  Austria  and  Germany  cared  nothing.  But  in  itsdissolu- 
tion  it  has  given  rise  to  a  rearrangement  of  power  highly  advantage¬ 
ous  for  the  general  interests  of  Europe — those  of  England  included. 
There  is  in  progress  a  shifting  of  alliances,  which  will  bear  fruit  in 
time  ;  but  there  need  be  no  apprehension  of  war  at  present.  Ger¬ 
many  and  Austria  have  no  desire  or  motive  to  attack  or  even  quarrel 
with  Russia.  The  feud  must  be  made  by  Russia  herself  ;  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  she  is  in  no  position  to  do  so.  It  was  at  the  desire  of  the  Czar 
that  the  stout  old  German  Emperor  set  out  from  Berlin  a  day  sooner 
for  his  military  reviews  at  Kbnigsberg,  in  order  to  meet  his  Imperial 
nephew  at  Alexandrowo.  Prince  GortscliakofT  is  furious  at  seeing 
the  failure  of  his  far-seeing  schemes  for  rendering  both  Germany  and 
Austria  dependent  upon  Russia  ;  but  Alexander  II.  is  not  the  type  of 
man  to  boldly  sanction  the  projects  of  his  Chancellor  for  setting 
both  Europe  and  Asia  on  fire  to  obtain  his  revenge.  The  Czarewitch, 
however,  is  more  likely  to  approve  such  schemes  ;  and  on  Tuesday, 
the  16th,  the  mere  rumour  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  Czar  in  Livadia 
[created  a  semi-panic  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange. 

Such,  then,  has  been  the  career  of  the  Kaisarbund.  It  will  have, 
land  deserves,  a  chapter  in  history  to  itself.  In  this  article  we  but 
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sketch  its  career  in  outline,  briefly  and  imperfectly.  A  new  course  in 
European  affairs  is  opening,  doubtless  pregnant  with  great  issues. 
The  Teutonic  empires  of  Central  Europe  have  assumed  a  united  and 
independent  position — with  Slav  and  Celt  hostile  on  east  and  west ; 
while  Italy  coldly  considers  to  which  side  she  should  lean,  and  meditates 
an  increase  of  her  already  excessive  military  expenditure.'"*  This 
new-born  kingdom  has  now  become  a  chief  determining  factor  in  the 
balance  of  power  in  belligerent  Europe. 


ON  FREEDOM,  f 


Not  more  than  twenty  pears  have  passed  since  John  Stuart  Mill  sent 
forth  his  plea  for  liberty.^ 

If  there  is  one  among  the  leaders  of  thought  in  England  who,  by 
the  elevation  of  his  character  and  the  calm  composure  of  his  mind, 
deserved  the  so-often  misplaced  title  of  Serene  Highness,  it  was,  I 
think,  John  Stuart  Mill. 

But  in  his  Essay  “  On  Liberty,”  Mills  foi  once  becomes  passionate. 
In  presenting  his  Bill  of  Rights,  in  stepping  forward  as  the  champion 
of  individual  liberty,  a  new  spirit  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of 
him.  He  speaks  like  a  martyr,  or  the  defender  of  martyrs.  The  in¬ 
dividual  human  soul,  with  its  unfathomable  endowments,  and  its 
capacity  of  growing  to  something  undreamt  of  in  our  philosophy,  be- 


*TIie  correspondent  of  the  “  Standard”  writes  from  Eom ;  (15th  September): 
“  It  is  stated  this  evening  that  the  War  Minister  has  declared  an  increased  expendi¬ 
ture  to  be  necessary  for  the  efficiency  of  the  army  and  the  system  of  national  de¬ 
fence.  The  Minister  of  Finance,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  strongly  o  eposes 
any  augmentation  of  the  expenditure.  A  Council  of  Ministers  will  be  held  to  de¬ 
cide  the  question,  and,  if  possible,  to  conciliate  both  parties  ;  but  it  is  .aid  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Bo  relli  will  resign  if  his  propositions  are  not  agreed  to.” 

+  An  Address  delivered  on  the  2  Ah  October,  before  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Institute. 


t  Mill  tells  us  that  his  Essay  “On  Liberty  ”  was  planned  and  written  down  in 
18o4.  It  was  in  mounting  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  m  January,  1655,  that  the  thought 
first  arose  of  converting  it  into  if  volume,  and  it  was  not  published  till  1859.  The 
author,  who  in  his  Autobiography  speaks  with  exquisite  modesty  of  all  his  literary 
performances,  allows  himsel’f  one  single  exception  when  speaking  of  his  Essay  “  On 
Liberty.”  **  Rone  of  my  writings,” lie  says,  “have  been  either  so  carefully  com¬ 
posed  or  so  sedulously  corrected  as  this.”  Its  final  revision  was  to  have  been  the 
work  of  the  winter  of  1S58  to  1859  which  he  and  his  wife  had  arranged  to  pass  in  the 
South  of  Furope,  a  hope  which  was  frustrated  by  his  wife's  death.  “The ‘Lib¬ 
erty.'  ”  he  writes,  “is  likely  to  survive  longer  than  anything  else  that  I  have  written 
(with  the  possible  exception  of  the  ’Logic1),  because  the  conjunction  of  her  mind 
with  mine  has  rendered  it  a  kind  of  philosophic  textbook  of  a  single  truth,  which 
the  changes  progressively  taking  place  in  modern  society  tend  to  bring  out  into 
stronger  relief  ;  the  importance,  to  man  and  to  society,  of  a  large  variety  of  charac¬ 
ter,  and  of  giving  full  freedom  to  human  nature  to  expand  itself  in  innumerable  and 
conflicting  directions.” 
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comes  in  his  eves  a  sacred  thing,  and  every  encroachment  on  its  world¬ 
wide  domain  is  treated  as  sacrilege.  Society,  the  arch-enemy  of  the 
rights  of  individuality,  is  represented  like  an  evil  spirit,  whom  it  be¬ 
hoves  every  true  man  to  resist  with  might  and  main,  and  whose  de¬ 
mands,  as  they  cannot  be  altogether  ignored,  must  be  reduced  at  al  l 
hazards  to  the  lowest  level. 

I  doubt  whether  any  of  the  principles  for  which  Mill  pleaded  so 
warmly  and  strenuously  in  his  Essay  “On  Liberty”  would  at  the 
present  day  be  challenged  or  resisted,  even  by  the  most  illiberal  of 
philosophers,  or  the  most  conservative  of  politicians.  Mill’s  demands 
sound  very  humble  to  out  ears.  They  amount  to  no  more  than  this, 
“  that  the  individual  is  not  accountable  to  society  for  his  actions  so 
far  as  they  concern  the  interests  of  no  person  but  himself,  and  that  he 
may  be  subjected  to  social  or  legal  punishments  for  such  actions  only 
as  are  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  others.” 

Is  there  any  one  here  present  who  doubts  the  justice  of  that  prin¬ 
ciple,  or  who  would  wish  to  reduce  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  a 
smaller  measure  ?  Whatever  social  tyranny  may  have  existed  twenty 
years  ago,  when  it  wrung  that  fiery  protest  from  the  lips  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,  can  we  imagine  a  state  of  society,  not  totally  Utopian,  in 
which  the  individual  man  need  be  1-ss  ashamed  of  his  social  fetters,  in 
which  he  could  more  freely  utter  all  his  honest  convictions,  more  boldly 
propound  all  his  theories,  more  fearlessly  agitate  for  their  speedy 
realization  ;  in  which,  in  fact,  each  man  can  be  so  entirely  himself  as 
the  society  of  England,  such  as  it  now  is,  such  as  generations  of  hard- 
thinking  and  hard-working  Englishmen  have  made  it,  and  left  it  as 
the  most  sacred  inheritance  to  their  sons  and  daughters  ? 

Look  through  the  whole  of  history,  not  excepting  the  brightest 
days  of  republican  freedom  at  Athens  and  Rome,  and  I  know  you  will 
not  find  one  single  period  in  which  the  measure  of  Liberty  accorded 
to  each  individual  was  larger  than  it  is  at  present,  at  least  in  England. 
Ana  if  you  wish  to  realize  the  full  blessings  of  the  time  in  which  we 
live,  compare  Mill’s  plea  for  Liberty  with  another  written  not  much 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  by  a  thinker  not  inferior  eirlier 
in,  power  or  boldness  to  Mill  himself.  According  to  Hobbes,  the  only 
freedom  which  an  individual  in  his  ideal  state  lias  a  right  to  claim  is 
what  he  calls  “freedom  of  thought,”  and  that  freedom  of  thought 
consists  in  our  being  able  to  think  what  we  like — so  long  as  we  keep 
it  to  ourselves.  Surely,  such  freedom  of  thought  existed  even  in  the 
days  of  the  Inquisition,  and  we  should  never  call  thought  free  if  it 
had  to  be  kept  a  prisoner  in  solitary  and  silent  confinement.  By  free¬ 
dom  of  thought  we  mean  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  action,  whether  individual  or  associated,  and  of  that  free¬ 
dom  the  present  generation,  as  compared  with  all  former  generations, 
the  English  nation,  as  compared  with  all  other  nations,  enjoys,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  a  good  measure,  pressed  down,  and  shaken  together, 
and  sometimes  running  over. 
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It  may  be  said  that  some  dogmas  still  remain  in  polities,  in  religion, 
and  in  morality  ;  but  those  who  defend  them  claim  no  longer  any  in¬ 
fallibility,  and  those  who  attack  them,  however  small  their  minority, 
need  fear  no  violence,  nay,  may  reckon  on  an  impartial  and  even 
sympathetic  hearing,  as  soon  as  people  discover  in  their  pleadings  tlie 
true  ring  of  honest  conviction  and  the  warmth  inspired  by  an  unselfish 
love  of  truth. 

It  has  seemed  strange  therefore  to  many  readers  of  Mill,  particularly 
on  the  Continent,  that  this  cry  for  Liberty,  this  demand  for  freedom 
for  every  individual  to  be  what  he  is,  and  to  develop  all  the  germs 
of  his  nature,  should  have  come  from  what  is  known  as  the  freest  of 
all  countries,  England.  We  might  well  understand  such  a  cry  of  in¬ 
dignation  if  it  had  reached  us  from  Russia  ;  but  why  should  English 
philosophers,  of  all  others,  have  to  protest  against  the  tyranny  of  so¬ 
ciety  ?  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  in  countries  governed* despotically, 
the  individual,  unless  he  is  obnoxious  to  the  Government,  enjoys  far 
greater  freedom,  or  rather  license,  than  in  a  country  like  England, 
which  governs  itself.  Russian  society,  for  instance,  is  extremely  in¬ 
dulgent.  It  tolerates  in  its  rulers  and  statesmen  a  haughty  defiance 
of  the  simplest  rules  of  social  propriety,  and  it  seems  amused  rather 
than  astonished  or  indignant  at  the  vagaries,  the  frenzies,  and  out¬ 
rages  of  those  who  in  brilliant  drawing-rooms  or  lecture- rooms  preach 
the  doctrines  of  what  is  called  Nihilism  or  Individualism,* — viz., 
“  that  society  must  he  regenerated  by  a  struggle  for  existence  and  the 
survival  of  the  strongest,  processes  which  Nature  has  sanctioned,  and 
which  have  proved  successful  among  wild  animals.  ”  If  there  is  clan¬ 
ger  in  these  doctrines  the  Government  is  expected  to  see  to  it.  It 
may  place  watchmen  at  the  doors  of  every  house  and  at  the  corner  of 
every  street,  hut  it  must  not  count  on  the  better  classes  coming  for¬ 
ward  to  enrol  themselves  as  special  constables,  or  even  on  the  co¬ 
operation  of  public  opinion,  which  in  England  would  annihilate  that 
kind  of  Nihilism  with  one  glance  of  scorn  and  pity. 

In  a  self-governed  country  like  England,  the  resistance  which  so¬ 
ciety,  if  it  likes,  can  oppose  to  the  individual  in  the  assertion  of  his 
rights,  is  far  more  compact  and  powerful  than  in  Russia,  or  even  in 
Germany.  Even  vrliere  it  does  not  emolov  the  arm  of  the  law,  so- 
c-iety  knows  how  to  use  that  softer  hut  more  crushing  pressure,  that 
calm  but  Gorgon-like  look  which  only  the  bravest  and  stoutest  hearts 
know  liow  to  resist. 

It  is  rather  against  that  indirect  repression  which  a  well -organized 
society  exercises,  both  through  its  male  and  female  representatives, 
that  Mill’s  demand  for  Liberty  seems  directed.  He  does  not  stand  up 
for  unlimited  license  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  have  been  tbe  most 


*  Kerzen  defined  Nihilism  as  “  the  most  perfect  freedom  from  all  settled  concepts, 
from  all  inherited  restraints  and  impediments  which  hamper  the  progress  of  the  Oc¬ 
cidental  intellect  with  the  historical  dra^  tied  to  its  foot.' 
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strenuous  defender  of  that  balance  of  power  between  the  weak  and 
the  strong  on  which  all  social  life  depends.  But  lie  resents  those 
smaller  penalties  which  society  will  always  inflict  on  those  who  dis¬ 
turb  its  dignified  peace  and  comfort :  avoidance,  exclusion,  a  cold 
look,  a  stinging  remark.  Had  Mill  any  right  to  complain  of  these 
social  penalties?  Would  it  not  rather  amount  to  an  interference  with 
individual  liberty  to  wish  to  deprive  any  individual  or  any  number  of 
individuals  of  those  weapons  of  self-defence?  Those  who  themselves 
think  and  speak  freely,  have  hardly  a  right  to  complain  if  others 
claim  the  same  privilege.  Mill  himself  called  the  Conservative  party 
the  stupid  party  par  excellence ,  and  he  took  great  pains  to  explain 
that  it  was  so,  not  by  accident,  but  by  necessity.  Xeed  he  wonder  if 
those  whom  he  whipped  and  scourged  used  their  own  whips  and 
scourges  against  so  merciless  a  critic  ? 

Freethinkers,  and  I  use  that  name  as  a  title  of  honour  for  all  who, 
•like  Mill,  claim  for  every  individual  the  fullest  freedom  in  thought, 
word,  or  deed,  compatible  with  the  freedom  of  others,  are  apt  to  make 
one  mistake.  Conscious  of  their  own  honest  intentions,  they  cannot 
hear  to  be  mistrusted  or  slighted.  They  expect  society  to  submit  to 
their  often  very  painful  operations  as  a  patient  submits  to  the  knife 
of  the  surgeon.  That  is  not  in  human  nature.  The  enemy  of  abuses 
is  alwavs  abused  by  his  enemies.  Societv  will  never  yield  one  inch 
I  without  resistance,  and  few  reformers  live  long  enough  to  receive  the 
thanks  of  those  whom  they  have  reformed.  Mill's  unsolicited  elec¬ 
tion  to  Parliament  was  a  triumph  not  often  shared  by  social  reformers  ; 
lit  was  as  exceptional  as  Bright’s  admission  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet, 
or  Stanley’s  appointment  as  Dean  of  Westminster.  Such  anomalies 
will  happen  in  a  country  fortunately  so  full  of  anomalies  as  England  ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  a  political  reformer  must  not  be*  angry  if  he  passes 
through  life  without  the  title  of  Right  Honourable  ;  nor  should  a 
man,  if  he  will  always  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  be  disappointed  if  he  dies  a  martyr  rather  than  a 
Bishop. 

But  granting  even  that  in  Mill’s  time  there  existed  some  traces  of 
social  tyranny,  where  are  they  now  ?  Look  at  the  newspapers  and 
the  journals.  Is  there  any  theory  too  wild,  any  reform  too  violent  to 
be  openly  defended  ?  Look  at  the  drawing-rooms  or  the  meetings  of 
learned  societies.  Are  not  the  most  eccentric  talkers  the  spoiled  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  fashionable  world?  Wlieil  young  lords  begin  to  discuss 
the  propriety  of  limiting  the  rights  of  inheritance,  and  young  tutors 
are  not  afraid  to  propose  curtailing  the  long  vacation,  surely  we  need 
not  complain  of  the  intolerance  of  English  societv. 

W  lienever  I  state  these  facts  to  my  German  and  French  and  Italian 
friends,  who  from  reading  Mill’s  Essay  “  On  Liberty”  have  derived 
the  impression  that,  however  large  an  amount  of  political  liberty 
England  may  enjoy,  it  enjoys  but  little  of  intellectual  freedom,  they 
are  generally  willing  to  be  converted  so  far  as  London  or  other  great 


cities  are  concerned.  But  look  at  your  Universities,  they  sav, 
nurseries  of  English  thought  !  Can  you  compare  their  medk 
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spirit,  their  monastic  institutions,  their  scholastic  philosophy,  with  the 
freshness  and  freedom  of  the  Continental  Universities?  Strong  as 
these  prejudices  about  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  always  been,  they 
have  become  still  more  intense  since  Professor  Helmholtz,  in  an  in 
augural  address  which  he  delivered  at  his  installation  as  Rector  of  the 
C niversity  of  Berlin,  lent  the  authority  of  his  great  name  to  these 
misconceptions.  “  The  tutors/’  he  says,*  “  in  the  English  Universi¬ 
ties  cannot  deviate  by  a  hair’s -breadth  from  the  dogmatic  system  of 
the  English  Church,  without  exposing  themselves  to  the  censure  of 
their  Archbishops  and  losing  their  pupils.”  In  German  Universities, 
on  the  contrary,  we  are  told  that  the  extreme  conclusions  of  material¬ 
istic  metaphysics,  the  boldest  speculations  within  the  sphere  of  Dar¬ 
win’s  theory  of  evolution,  may  be  propounded  without  let  or  hindrance, 
quite  as  much  as  the  highest  apotheosis  of  Papal  infallibility. 

Here  the  facts  on  which  Professor  Helmholtz  relies  are  entirely 
wrong,  and  the  writings  of  some  of  our  most  eminent  tutors  supply  a 
more  than  sufficient  refutation  of  his  statements.  Archbishops  have 
no  official  position  whatsoever  in  English  Universities,  and  their  cen¬ 
sure  of  an  Oxford  tutor  would  be  resented  as  impertinent  by  the  whole 
L  niversity.  Xor  does  the  University,  as  such,  exercise  any  very 
strict  control  over  the  tutors,  even  when  they  lecture  not  to  their  own 
College  only.  Each  Master  of  Arts  at  Oxford  claims  now  the  right 
to  lecture  (venia  docendi ),  and  I  doubt  whether  they  would  ever  sub¬ 
mit  to  those  restrictions  which,  in  Germany,  the  Faculty  imposes  on 
every  P rivat-docent.  P ric at- docen ts  in  German  Universities  have 
been  rejected  by  thp  Faculty  for  incompetence,  and  silenced  for  in¬ 
subordination.  I  know  of  no  such  cases  at  Oxford  during  mv  resi- 
deuce  of  more  than  thirty  years,  nor  can  I  think  it  likely  that  they 
should  ever  occur. 

As  to  the  extreme  conclusions  of  materialistic  metaphysics,  there 
are/Oxford  tutors  who  have  grappled  with  the  systems  of  such  giants 
as  Hobbes,  Locke,  or  Hume,  and  who  are  not  likely  to  be  frightened 
by  Buchner  and  Yogt. 

I  know  comparisons  are  odious,  and  I  am  the  last  man  who  would 
wish  to  draw  comparisons  between  English  and  German  Universities 
unfavourable  to  the  latter.  But  with  regard  to  freedom  of  thought, 
of  speech,  and  action,  Professor  Helmholtz,  if  he  would  spend 
but  a  few  weeks  at  Oxford,  would  find  that  we  enjoy  a  fuller  meas¬ 
ure  of  freedom  here  than  the  Professors  and  Pruai- docents  in  any 
Continental  University.  The  publications  of  some  of  our  professors 
and  tut  ms  ought  at  least  to  have  convinced  him  that  if  there  is  less 
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brave  words  and  turbulent  talk  in  tlieir  writings,  they  display 
throughout  a  determination  to  speak  the  truth,  which  may  be  match¬ 
ed,  but  could  not  easily  be  excelled,  by  the  leaders  ot  thought  in 
France,  Germany,  or  Italy. 

The  real  difference  between  English  and  Continental  Universities  is 
that  the  former  govern  themselves,  the  latter  are  governed.  Self- 
government  entails  responsibilities,  sometimes  restraints  and  reti¬ 
cences.  I  may  here  be  allowed  to  quote  the  words  of  another  eminent 
Professor  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  Du  Bois  Raymond,  who,  in  ad¬ 
dressing  his  colleagues,  ventured  to  tell  them,*  ‘‘We  have  still  to 
learn  from  the  English  how  the  greatest  independence  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  is  compatible  with  willing  submission  to  salutary  though  irk¬ 
some  statutes. ”  That  is  particularly  true  when  the  statutes  are 
self-imposed.  In  Germany,  as  Professor  Helmholtz  tells  us  himself, 
the  last  decision  in  almost  all  the  more  important  affairs  of  the  L  ni- 
versi ties  rests  with  the  Government,  and  he  does  not  deny  that  in 
times  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  tension,  a  most  inconsiderate  use 
has  been  made  of  that  power.  There  are  besides  the  less  important 
matters,  such  as  raising  of  salaries,  leave  of  absence,  scientific  mis¬ 
sions,  even  titles  and  decorations,  all  of  which  enable  a  clever  Min¬ 
ister  of  Instruction  to  assert  his  personal  influence  among  the  less 
independent  members  of  the  University.  In  Oxford  the  University 
does  not  know  the  Ministry,  nor  the  Ministry  the  University.  The 
acts  of  the  Government,  be  it  Liberal  or  Conservative,  are  freely  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  often  powerfully  resisted  by  the  academic  constituencies, 
and  the  personal  dislike  of  a  Minister  or  Ministerial  Councillor  could 
as  little  injure  a  piofessor  or  tutor  as  his  favour  could  add  one  penny 
to  his  salary. 

But  these  are  minor  matters.  What  gives  their  own  peculiar 
character  to  the  English  Universities  is  a  sense  of  power  and  respon¬ 
sibility  ;  power,  because  they  are  the  most  respected  among  the  nu¬ 
merous  corporations  in  the  country  ;  responsibility,  because  the  high¬ 
er  education  of  the  whole  country  has  been  committed  to  their  charge. 
Their  only  master  is  public  opinion  as  represented  in  Parliament, 
their  only  incentive  their  own  sense  of  duty.  There  is  no  country  in 
Europe  where  Universities  hold  so  exalted  a  position,  and  where 
those  who  have  the  honour  to  belong  to  them  may  say  with  greater 
truth,  Noblesse  oblige. 

I  know  the  dangers  of  self  -government,  particularly  where  higher 
and  mo  e  ideal  interests  are  concerned,  and  there  are  probably  few 
who  wish  for  a  real  reform  in  schools  and  Universities  who  have  not 


*  Ueber  eine  Akademie  der  Deutschen  Sprache.  p.  34.  Another  keen  observer  of 
!  English  life.  Dr.  K.  Ilillebrand,  in  an  article  in  the  October  number  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century .  remarks  :  “'Nowhere  is  there  greater  individual  liberty  than  m 
England,  and  nowhere  do  people  renounce  it  more  readily  of  their  own  accord. 
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Falk.  But  sucli  a  desire  springs  only  from  a  momentary  weakness 
and  despondency  ;  and  no  one  wlio  knows  the  difference  between 
being  governed  and  governing  oneself,  would  ever  wish  to  descend 
from  that  higher  though  dangerous  position  to  a  lower  one,  however 
safe  and  comfortable  it  might  seem.  Xo  one  who  has  tasted  f  reedom 
would  ever  wish  to  exchange  it  for  anything  else.  Public  opinion  is 
sometimes  a  hard  taskmaster,  and  majorities  can  be  great  tyrants  to 
those  who  want  to  be  honest  to  their  own  convictions.  But  in  the 
struggle  of  all  against  all,  each  individual  feels  that  he  has  his  right¬ 
ful  place,  and  that  he  may  exercise  his  rightful  influence.  If  he  is 
beaten,  he  is  beaten  in  fair  fight  ;  if  he  conquers,  he  has  no  one  else 
to  thank.  Xo  doubt  despotic  Governments  have  often  exercised  the 
most  beneficial  patronage  in  encouraging  and  rewarding  poets,  art¬ 
ists,  and  men  of  science.  But  men  of  genius  who  have  conquered  the 
love  and  admiration  of  a  whole  nation  are  greater  than  those  who 
have  gained  the  favour  of  the  most  brilliant  Courts  ;  and  we  know 
liow  some  of  the  fairest  reputations  have  been  wrecked  on  the  patron¬ 
age  which  they  had  to  accept  at  the  hands  of  powerful  Ministers  or 
ambitious  Sovereigns. 

But  to  return  to  Mill  and  his  plea  for  Liberty.  Though  I  can 
hardlv  believe  that  were  he  still  among  us  he  would  claim  a  larger 
measure  of  freedom  for  the  individual  than  is  now  accorded  to  everv 
one  of  us  in  the  societv  in  which  we  move,  vet  the  chief  cause  on 

V  ■  w 

which  he  founded  his  plea  for  Liberry,  the  chief  evil  which  he 
thought  could  be  remedied  onlv  if  societv  would  allow  more  elbow- 
room  to  individual  genius,  exists  in  the  same  degree  as  in  his  time — 
aye,  even  in  a  higher  degree.  The  principle  of  Individuality  has  suf¬ 
fered  more  at  present  than  perhaps  at  any  former  period  of  history. 
.The  world  is  becoming  more  and  more  gregarious,  and  what  the 
French  call  our  nature  moutonniere,  “our  muttonlike  natures,”  our 
tendency  to  leap  where  any  bell-wether  has  leapt  before,  becomes  more 
and  more  prevalent  in  politics,  in  religion,  in  art,  and  even  in  science. 
M.  de  Tocqueville  expressed  his  surprise  how  much  more  Frenchmen 
of  the  present  day  resemble  one  another  than  did  those  of  the  last 
generation.  The  same  remark,  adds  John  Stuart  Mill,  might  be  made 
of  England  in  a  greater  degree.  “The  modern  regime  of  public 
opinion/'  he  writes,  “is  in  an  unorganized  form  what  the  Chinese 
educational  and  political  systems  are  in  an  organized  ;  and  unless  in¬ 
dividuality  shall  be  able  successfully  to  assert  itself  against  this  yoke, 
Europe,  notwithstanding  its  noble  antecedents  and  its  professed 
Christianity,  will  tend  to  become  another  China.” 

I  fully  agree  with  Mill  in  recognizing  the  dangers  of  uniformity, 
but  I  doubt  whether  what  he  calls  the  regime  of  public  opinion  is 
alone,  or  even  chiefly,  answerable  for  it.  Xo  doubt  there  are  some 
people  in  whose  eyes  uniformity  seems  an  advantage  rather  than  a 
disadvantage.  If  all  were  equally  strong,  equally  educated,  equally 
honest,  equally  rich,  equally  tall,  or  equally  small,  society  would 
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seem  to  them  to  have  reached  the  highest  i».eal.  The  same  people 
admire  an  old  French  garden,  with  its  clipped  yew-trees,  forming  ar¬ 
tificial  walls  and  towers  and  pyramids,  far  more  than  the  giant  yews 
which,  like  large  serpents,  clasp  the  soil  with  their  coiling  roots  and 
overshadow  with  their  dark  green  branches  the  white  chalk  cliffs  of 
the  Thames.  But  those  French  gardens,  unless  they  are  constantly 
clipped  and  prevented  from  growing,  soon  fall  into  decay.  As  in  na¬ 
ture,  so  in  society,  uniformity  means  but  too  often  stagnation,  while 
variety  is  the  surest  sign  of  health  and  vigour.  The  deepest  secret  of 
nature  is  its  love  of  continual  novelty.  Its  tendency,  if  unrestrained, 
is  towards  constantly  creating  new  varieties,  which,  if  tliev  fulfil  their 
purpose,  become  fixed  for  a  time,  or  it  may  be  forever  ;  while  others, 
after  they  have  fulfilled  their  purpose,  vanish  to  make  room  for  new 
and  stronger  types. 

The  same  is  the  secret  of  human  society.  It  consists  and  lives  in 
individuals,  each  being  meant  to  be  different  from  all  the  others,  and 
to  contribute  his  own  peculiar  share  to  the  common  wealth.  As  no 
tree  is  like  anv  other  tree,  and  no  leaf  on  the  same  tree  like  any  other 
leaf,  no  human  being  is  exactly  like  any  other  human  being,  nor  is  it 
meant  to  be.  It  is  in  this  endless,  and  to  us  inconceivable,  variety 
of  human  souls  that  the  deepest  purpose  of  human  life  is  to  be  real¬ 
ized  ;  and  the  more  society  fulfils  that  purpose,  the  more  it  allows  free 
scope  for  the  development  of  every  individual  germ,  the  richer  will 
be  the  harvest  in  no  distant  future.  Such  is  the  mystery  of  individu- 
ality  that  I  do  not  wonder  if  even  those  philosophers  who,  like  Mill, 
reduce  the  meaning  of  the  word  sacred  to  the  very  smallest  compass, 
see  in  each  individual  soul  something  sacred,  something  to  be  re¬ 
vered,  even  where  we  cannot  understand  it,  something  to  be  protected 
against  all  vulgar  violence. 

W  here  I  differ  from  Mill  and  his  school  is  on  the  question  as  to  the 
quarter  from  whence  the  epidemic  of  uniformity  springs  which 
threatens  the  free  development  of  modern  society.  Mill  points  to  the 
society  in  which  we  move  ;  to  those  who  are  in  front  of  us,  to  our 
contemporaries.  I  feel  convinced  that  our  real  enemies  are  at  our 
back,  and  that  the  heaviest  chains  which  are  fastened  on  us  are  those 
made,  not  by  the  present,  but  by  past  generations — by  our  ancestors, 
not  by  our  contemporaries. 

It  is  on  this  point,  on  the  trammels  of  individual  freedom  with 
which  we  may  almost  be  said  to  be  born  into  the  world,  and  on  the 
means  hv  which  we  may  shake  off  these  old  chains,  or  at  all  events 
carry  them  more  lightly  and  gracefully,  that  I  wish  io  speak  to  you 
this  evening. 

You  need  not  be  afraid  that  I  am  going  to  enter  upon  the  much  dis- 
;  cussed  subject  of  heredity,  whether  in  its  physiological  or  psycholo¬ 
gical  aspects.  It  is  a  favourite  subject  just  now,  and  the  most  curious 
facts  have  been  brought  together  of  late  to  illustrate  the  working  of 
what  is  called  heredity.  But  the  more  we  know  of  these  facts  the 
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less  we  seem  able  to  comprehend  the  underlying  principle.  Inheri¬ 
tance  is  one  of  those  numerous  words  which  by  their  very  simplicity 
and  clearness  are  so  apt  to  darken  our  counsel.  If  a  father  has  blue 
eyes  and  the  son  has  blue  eyes,  what  can  be  clearer  tlian  that  he  in¬ 
herited  them  1  It  the  father  stammers  and  the  son  stammers,  who 
can  doubt  but  that  it  came  by  inheritance  ?  If  the  father  is  a  musician 
and  the  sou  a  musician,  we  say  very  glibly  that  the  talent  was  in¬ 
herited.  But  what  does  inherited  mean  ?  *  In  no  case  does  it  mean 
wliat  inherited  usually  means — something  external,  like  money,  col¬ 
lected  by  a  father,  and,  after  his  death,  secured  bylaw  to  his’soa. 
Whatever  else  inherited  may  mean,  it  does  not  mean  that.  But  un- 

^  ^  d  is  there,  it  seems  almost  pedantic  to  challenge 

its  meaning,  and  people  are  always  grataful  if  an  easy  word  saves 
them  the  trouble  of  hard  thought. 

Another  apparent  advantage  of  the  theory  of  heredity  is  that  it 
never  fails.  If  tlie  son  lias  blue  and  the  father  black  eyes,  all  is  right 
again,  for  either  the  mother,  or  the  grandmother,  or  some  historic  or 
prehistoric  ancestor,  may  have  had  blue  eyes,  and  atavism,  we  know, 
will  assert  itself  after  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years. 

Do  not  suppose  that  I  deny  the  broad  facts  of  what  is  called  by  the 

*  T ii  at  I  y  is  that  the  name  of  heredity  offers 
any  scientific  solution  of  a  most  difficult  problem.  It  is  a  name,  a 
metaphor,  quite  as  bad  as  tlie  old  metaphor  of  innate  ideas ;  for 
there  is  hardly  a  single  point  of  similarity  between  the  process  by 
which  a  son  may  share  the  black  eyes,  the  stammering,  or  the  musi¬ 
cal  talent  of  liis  father,  and  that  by  which,  after  his  father’s  death, 
the  law  secures  to  the  son  the  possession  of  the  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  which  his  father  licdd  in  the  Funds. 

But  whatever  the  true  meaning  of  heredity  may  be,  certain  it  is 
3^  ^  ^  Ktu.a{  comes  into  the  world  heavy-laden.  Nowhere 
has  the  consciousness  of  the  burden  which  rests  on  each  generation 
as  it  enters  on  its  journey  through  life  found  stronger  expression  than 
among  tlie  Buddhists.  W  hat  other  people  call  by  various  names, 
“  fate  or  providence,”  ‘“tradition  or  inheritance,*’  4 ‘ circumstances  or 
environment,”  they  call  iuirman ,  deed — -what  has  been  done,  whether 
hv  ourselves  or  by  others,  the  accumulated  work  of  all  who  have  come 
before  us,  the  consequences  of  which  we  have  to  bear,  both  for  good 
and  for  evil.  Originally  this  Karnian  seems  to  have  been  conceived 
as  personal,  as  the  work  which  we  ourselves  have  done  in  former  ex¬ 
istences.  But  as  personally  we  are  not  conscious  of  having  done 
such  work  in  former  ages,  that  kind  of  Kctrman ,  too,  might  he  said 
to  De  impersonal.  To  the  question  how  Karmart  began,  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  what  forms  the  condition  of  all  that  exists  at  present.  Bud¬ 
dhism  has  no  answer  to  give  any  more  than  any  other  system  of  reli¬ 
gion  or  philosophy.  The  Buddhists  say  it  began  with  avid  if dt  and 
tn'idwt  means  ignorance.-*  They  are  much  more  deeply  interested  in 

*  Spencer  Hardy,  “Manual  of  BucldMsm,-*  p.  301. 
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the  question  liow  Karman  may  be  annihilated,  how  each  man  may 
free  himself  from  the  influence  of  Karman ,  and  Nirvana,  the  highest 
object  of  all  their  dreams,  is  often  defined  by  Buddhist  philosophers 
as  freedom  from  Karman.”  * 

What  the  Buddhists  call  by  the  general  name  of  Karman  compre¬ 
hends  all  influences  which  the  past  exercises  on  the  present,  both 
physically  and  mentally,  f  It  is  not  my  object  to  examine  or  even  to 
name  all  these  influences,  though  I  confess  nothing  is  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  to  look  upon  the  surface  of  our  modern  life  as  we  look  on  a 
geological  map,  and  to  see  the  most  ancient  formations  cropping  out 
everywhere  under  our  feet.  Difficult  as  it  is  to  colour  a  geological 
map  of  England,  it  would  be  still  more  difficult  to  find  a  sufficient 
variety  of  colours  to  mark  the  different  ingredients  of  the  intellectual 
surface  of  this  island. 

That  all  of  us,  whe  her  we  speak  English  or  German,  or  French  or 
Bussian,  are  really  speaking  an  ancient  Oriental  tongue,  incredible  as 
it  would  have  sounded  a  hundred  years  ago,  is  now  admitted  by 
everybody.  Though  the  various  dialects  now  spoken  in  Europe  have 
been  separated  many  thousands  of  years  from  the  Sanskirt,  the  an¬ 
cient  clas>ical  language  of  India,  yet  so  unbroken  is  the  bond  that 
holds  the  West  and  East  together  that  in  many  cases  an  intelligent 
Englishman  might  still  guess  the  meaning  of  a  Sanskrit  word.  How  lit¬ 
tle  difference  is  there  between  Sanskrit  sanu  and  English  son ,  be¬ 
tween  Sanskrit  duhitar  and  English  daughter ,  between  Sanskrit  rid, 
to  know,  and  English  to  wit ,  between  Sanskrit  rakish ,  to  grow,  and 
English  to  wax !  Think  how  we  value  a  Saxon  urn,  or  a  Roman 
coin,  or  a  Celtic  weapon  !  how  we  dig  for  them,  clean  them,  label 
them,  and  carefnllv  deposit  them  in  our  museums  !  \  et  what  is  their 

antiquity  compared  with  the  antiquity  of  such  words  as  son  or 
daughter ,  father  and  mother  ?  There  are  no  monuments  older  than 
those  collected  iu  the  handy  volumes  which  we  call  Dictionaries,  and 
those  who  know  how  to  interpret  those  English  antiquities — as  you 
may  see  them  interpreted,  lor  instance,  in  Grimm’s  Dictionary  of  the 
German,  in  Littre’s  Dictionary  of  the  French,  or  in  Professor  Skeats's 
Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language— will  learn  more 
of  "the  real  g  owtliof  the  human  mind  than  by  studying  many  vol¬ 


umes  on  logic  and  psychology. 

And  as  by  our  language  we  belong  to  the  Aryan  stratum, 

to  the  1 1  am  Lie.  We  still  write  Englisl 


through  our  lett  ers 


glypliics  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  vicissitudes  t! 
cient  hieroglyphics  have  passed  in  their  jot 


lrougii 

o 


passed 


journey 


we  belong 
lish  in  hiero- 
whicli  the  an- 
from  Egypt  to 


39. 


*  Poerrcr  ilardv,  **  Manual  of  Buddhism,''’  p. 
t  A* one  generation  dies  and  gives  away  to  another,  the  hc*r  cf  the  con-'cqucnccs 
of  all  it*  virtues  arid  ail  its  •  ices,  the  exact  result  of  pre-existent  causes,  so  each  in¬ 
dividual,  in  the  long  chain  of  life,  inherits  all  of  good  or  evil  which  all  its  predeces¬ 
sors  have  done  or  been  ;  and  takes  up  the  struggle  towards  enlightenment  precisely 
there  where  they  left  it.11— Rhy3  Davids,  Buddhism,  p.  LL 
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Phoenicia,  from  Phoenicia  to  Greece,  from  Greece  to  Italy,  and  from 
Italy  to  England,  when  we  write  a  capital  F  when  we  draw  the  top 
line  and  the  smaller  line  through  the  middle  of  the  letter,  we  really 
draw  the  two  horns  of  the  cerastes,  the  horned  serpent  which  the 

'rite 


is  to  be  pronounced  chic ; 
pent,  fu,  and  the  little  bird 
sive  or  Hieratic  writing  the 
H;  in  the  later  Demotic 
dans,  who  borrowed  their 


the  second,  the  horned  ser- 
again,  u.  In  the  more  cur- 
horned  serpent  appears  as 
as  /  and  /.  The  Phceni- 
letters  from  the  Hieratic 


Egyptians,  wrote  L(  and  M .  The  Greeks  who  took  their  letters 
from  the  Phoenicians,  wrote  .  When  the  Greeks,  instead  of  writ¬ 
ing  like  the  Phoenicians  from  right  to  left,  began  to  write  from  left 
to  right,  they  turned  each  letter,  and  vt  became  K,  our  k,  so  1  ,  Tau, 
became  F,  the  Greek  so-called  Digamma,  the  Latin  F. 

The  first  letter  in  CJiu-fu,  too,  stiP  exists  in  our  alphabet,  and  in 
the  transverse  line  of  our  II  we  must  recognize  the  last  remnant  of 
the  lines  which  divide  the  sieve.  The  sieve  appears  in  Hieratic  as  Q, 
!:i  Phoenician  as  ^ ,  in  ancient  Greek  as  fci ,  which  occurs  on  an  in¬ 
scription  found  at  Mycense  an  I  elsewhere  as  the  sign  of  the  spirit  us 
as  per,  while  in  Latin  it  is  known  to  us  as  the  letter  II.**  In  the  same 
manner  the  undulating  line  of  our  capital  tg  still  recalls  very  strik¬ 
ingly  the  bent  back  of  the  crouching  lion,  which  in  the  later  hiero¬ 
glyphic  inscriptions  represents  the  sound  of  L. 

if  thus  in  our  language  we  are  Aryan,  in  our  letters  Egyptian,  we 
have  only  to  look  at  our  watches  to  see  that  we  are  Babylonian. 
Vv  liy  is  our  hour  divided  into  sixty  minutes,  our  minutes  into  sixty 
seconds  ?  W  ould  not  a  division  of  the  hour  into  ten,  or  fifty,  or  a 
hundred  minutes  have  been  more  natural  ?  We  have  sixty  divisions 
on  the  dials  of  our  watches  simnlv  because  the  Greek  astronomer 


Hipparchus,  who  lived  in  the  second  century  b.  c.  ,  accepted  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  system  of  reckoning  time,  that  system  being  sexagesimal. 
I  he  Babylonians  knew  the  decimal  system,  but  for  practical  purposes 
they  counted  by  sossi  and  sari,  the  sossus  representing  60,  the  saros 
60x60,  or  3600.  From  Hipparchus  that  system  found  its  way  into 
the  works  of  Ptolemy,  about  160  A.  D. ,  and  thence  it  was  carried 
down  the  stream  of  civilization,  finding  its  last  resting-place  on  the 
dial-plates  of  our  clocks. 

And  why  are  there  twenty  shillings  to  our  sovereign  ?  Again  the 
real  reason  lies  in  Babylon.  The  Greeks  learnt  from  the  Babylonians 

for  the  purpose  of  trade.  It  has 


the  art 


of  dividing  gold  and  silver  for  the  purpose  of  trade.  It 


-Bunsen,  44 Egypt, ”  ii.,  pp.  77,  VO. 

t  Memoire  sur  l’Origme  Egyptienne  de  1  Alphabet  Phenicien,  par  E.  de  Rouge's 
Pans.  1874. 
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been  proved  that  the  current  gold  piece  of  Western  Asia  was  exactly 
the  sixtieth  part  of  a  Babylonian  mud,  or  miiia.  It  was  nearly  equal 
to  our  sovereign.  The  difficult  problem  of  the  relative  value  of  gold 
and  silver  in  a  bi  monetary  currency  had  been  solved  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  ancient  Mesopotamian  kingdom,  the  proportion  between 
gold  and  silver  being  fixed  at  1  to  loj.  The  silver  Shekel  current  in 
Babylon  was  heavier  than  the  gold  shekel  in  the  proportion  of  ld£  to 
10,  and  had  therefore  the  value  of  one -tenth  of  a  gold  shekel  ;  and 
the  half  silver  shekel,  called  by  the  Greeks  a  drachma,  was  worth 
one-twentieth  of  a  gold  shekel.  The  drachma,  or  half  silver  shekel, 
may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  ancient  type  of  our  own 
silver  shilling  in  its  relation  of  one-twentieth  of  our  gold  sovereign.* 

I  shall  mention  only  one  more  of  the  most  essential  tools  of  our 
mental  life — namely,  our  figures,  which  we  call  Arabic,  because  we 
received  them  from  the  Arabs,  but  which  the  Arabs  called  Indian, 
because  they  received  them  from  the  Indians — in  order  to  show  you 
how  this  nineteenth  century  of  ours  is  under  the  sway  of  centuries 
long  past  and  forgotten  ;  how  we  are  what  we  are,  not  by  ourselves, 
but°by  those  who  came  before  us,  and  how  the  intellectual  ground  on 
which  we  stand  is  made  up  of  the  detritus  of  thoughts  which  were 
first  thought,  not  on  these  isles  nor  in  Europe,  but  on  the  shores  of 
the  Oxus,  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Indus. 

Now  you  may  well  ask,  Quorsum  /uec  omnia? — What  has  all  this  to 
do  with  freedom  and  with  the  free  development  of  individuality? 
Because  a  man  is  born  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  can  it  he  said  that  lie 
is  not  free  to  grow  and  to  expand,  and  to  develop  all  the  faculties  of 
his  mind?  Are  those  who  came  before  him,  and  who  left  him  this 
goodlv  inheritance,  to  be  called  his  enemies?  Is  that  chain  of  tradi¬ 
tion  which  connects  him  with  the  past  really  a  galling  fetter,  and  not 
rather  the  leading-strings  without  which  he  would  never  learn  to 
walk  straight  ? 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  more  closely.  No  one  would  venture  to 
say  that  every  individual  should  begin  life  as  a  young  savage,  and  be 
left  to  form  liis  own  language,  and  invent  liis  own  letters,  numerals, 
and  coins.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  comprehend  all  this  and  a  greet 
deal  more,  such  as  religion,  morality,  and  secular  knowledge,  under 
the  general  name  of  education ,  even  the  most  advanced  defenders  of 
individualism  would  hold  that  no  .child  should  enter  society  without 
submitting,  or  rather  without  being  submitted  to  education.  Most  of 
us  would  even  go  further,  and  make  it  criminal  for  parents  or  even, 
for  communities  to  allow  children  to  grow  up  uneducated.  ri  he  ex¬ 
cuse  of  worthless  parents  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  with  their 
children  as  they  like,  has  at  last  been  blown  to  the  winds.  I  still  re¬ 
member  the  time  when  pseudo -Liberals  were  not  ashamed  to  say  that, 
whatever  other  nations,  such  rs  the  Germans,  might  do,  England 


*  See  Brandis,  “  Bas  Munzwcsen.” 
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would  never  submit  to  compulsory  education.  Tint  wicked  sophisfry, 
too,  has  at  last  been  silenced,  and  among  the  principal  advocates  o’1 
compulsory  education,  of  the  necessity  of  curtailing  the  freedom  of 
ravage  parents  of  savage  children,  have  been  Mill  and  his  friends,  the 
apostles  of  l.berty  and  individualism.*  A  new  era  mav  be  said  to 
date  in  the  history  of  every  nation  from  the  day  on  which  “  com¬ 
pulsory  education  ”  becomes  part  of  their  statute-book  ;  and  I  may 
congratulate  the  most  Liberal  town  in  England  on  having  proved 
itself  the  most  inexorable  tyrant  in  carrying  out  the  principle  of  com¬ 
pulsory  education. 


i3ut  do  not  let  us  imagine  that  compulsory  education  is  without  its 
dangers.  Like  a  powerful  engine,  it  must  be  carefully  watched,  if  it 
is  not  to  produce,  what  all  compulsion  will  produce,  a  slavish  recep¬ 
tivity,  and,  what  all  machines  do  produce,  monotonous  uniformity.  ‘ 
s\  e  know  that  all  education  must  in  the  beginning  be  purely  dotr- 
matic.  Children  are  taught  language,  religion,  morality,  patriotism, 
and  afterwards  at  school,  history,  literature,  mathematics,  and  all  the 
rest,  long  before  they  are  able  to  question,  to  judge,  or  choose  for 
themselves,  and  there  is  hardly  anything  that  a  child  will  not  believe 
if  it  comes  from  those  in  whom  the  child  believes. 

Heading,  writing,  and  arithemetic,  no  doubt,  must  be  taught  dog¬ 
matically,  and  they  take  up  an  enormous  amount  of  time,  particularly 
in  English  schools.  English  spelling  is  a  national  misfortune,  and 
in  the  keen  international  race  between  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  it 
handicaps  the  English  child  to  a  degree  that  seems  incredible  till  we 
look  at  statistics.  I  know  the  difficulties  of  a  Spelling  Reform,  I 
know  what  people  mean  when  they  call  it  imp  ssible  ;  but  I  also 
know  that  personal  and  national  virtue  consists  in  doing  so-called  im¬ 
possible  tilings,  and  that  no  nation  has  done,  and  has  still  to  do,  so 
many  impossible  things  as  the  English. 

But,  granted  that  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  occupy  nearly 
the  whole  school-time  and  absorb'the  best  powers  of  the  pupils,  can¬ 
not  something  be  done  in  play-hours  ?  Is  there  not  some  work  that 
can  be  turned  into  play,  and  some  play  that  can  be  turned  into  work  ? 
Cannot  the  powers  of  observation  be  called  out  in  a  child  while  col¬ 
lecting  flowers,  or  stones,  or  butterflies?  Cannot  his  judgment  be 
strengthened  e  tlier  in  gymastic  exercises,  or  in  measuring  tne  area  cf 
a  field  or  the  height  of  a  tower  ?  Might  not  all  this  be  done  without 
a  view  to  examinations  or  payment  by  results,  simply  for  the  sake  of 
fill.ng  the  little  dull  minds  with  one  sunbeam  of  joy,  such  sunbeams 
being  more  likely  hereafter  to  call  hidden  precious  germs  into 
life  than  the  deadening*  weight  of  such  lessons  as,  for  instance, 


*  ‘'Is  ?dmost  a  self-evident  axiom,  that  the  State  should  require  and  comnel 
the  education,  up  to  a  certain  standard,  of  every  human  being  who  is  born  its  citi¬ 
zen  ?  1  et  who  is  there  that  is  not  afraid  to  recognize  and  assert  this  truth  9  On 
Liberty ,  p.  188. 
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that  th-ough  is  though,  thr-ough  is  through,  en-ough  is  enough.  A 
child  who  believes  that  will  hereafter  believe  anything.  Those  who 
wish  to  see  Natural  Science  introduced  into  elementary  schools 
frighten  schoolmasters  by  the  very  name  of  Natural  Science.  But 
surely  every  schoolmaster  who  is  worth  his  salt  should  bo  able  to 
teach  children  a  love  of  Nature,  a  wondering  at  Nature,  a  curiosity  to 
prv  into  the  secrets  of  Nature,  an  acquisitiveness  for  some  of  the 
treasures  of  Nature,  and  all  this  acquired  in  the  fresh  air  of  the  field 
and  the  forest,  where,  better  than  in  frouzy  lecture- rooms,  the  edge 
of  the  senses  can  be  sharpened,  the  chest  be  widened,  and  that  free¬ 
dom  of  thought  fostered  which  made  England  what  it  was  even  be¬ 
fore  the  days  of  compulsory  education. 

But  in  addressing  you  here  to-night  it  was  my  intention  to  speak  of 
the  higher  rather  than  of  elementary  education. 

All  education,  as  it  now  exists  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  may  be 
divided  into  three  stages — elementary ,  scholastic ,  and  academical ;  or 
call  it  'primary ,  secondary ,  and  tertiary. 

Elementary  education  lias  at  last  been  made  compulsory  in  most 
civilized  countries.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  seems  impossible  to 
include  under  compulsory  education  anything  beyond  the  very  ele¬ 
ments  of  knowledge — at  least  for  the  present  ;  though,  with  proper 
management,  I  know  from  experience  that  a  well-conducted  element¬ 
ary  school  can  afford  to  provide  instruction  in  extra  subjects — such  as 
natural  science,  modern  languages,  and  political  economy — and 
yet,  with  the  present  system  of  Government  grants,  be  self-support - 
in°*  * 

The  next  stage  above  the  elementary  is  scholastic  education,  as  it  is 
supplied  in  gramm  r  schools,  whether  public  or  private.  According 
as  the  pupils  are  intended  either  to  go  on  to  a  university,  or  to 
enter  at  once  on  leaving  school  on  the  practical  work  of  life,  these 
schools  are  divided  into  two  classes.  In  the  one  class,  which  in  Ger¬ 
many  are  called  Real-schulen ,  less  Latin  is  taught,  and  no  Greek,  but 
more  of  mathematics,  modern  languages,  and  physical  science  ;  in  the 
other,  called  Gymnasia  on  the  Continent,  classics  form  the  cliief 
staple  of  instruction. 

It  is  during  this  stage  that  education,  whether  at  private  or  public 
schools,  exercises  its  strongest  levelling  influence.  Little  attention 
can  be  paid  at  large  schools  to  individual  tastes  or  talents.  In  Ger¬ 
many,  even  more  perhaps  than  in  England,  it  is  the  chief  object  of  a 
good  raid  conscientious  master  to  have  his  class  as  uniform  as  possible 
at  the  end  of  the  vear  ;  and  he  receives  far  more  credit  from  the  ofh- 
cial  examiner  if  liis  whole  class  marches  well  and  keeps  pace  together, 
than  if  he  can  parade  a  few  brilliant  and  forward  boys,  followed  by  a 
number  of  straggling  laggards. 


*  Times,  January  25,  1879, 
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And  as  to  tlie  character  of  the  teaching  at  school,  how  can  it  be 
otherwise  than  authoritative  or  dogmatic?  The  Socratic  method  is 
verv  good  if  we  can  find  the  riri  Socratici  and  leisure  for  discussion. 


school  must  turn  their  mind  into  a  row  of  pigeon-holes,  filling  as 
many  as  they  can  with  useful  notes,  and  never  forgetting  how  many 
are  empty.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  positive  knowledge  to 
be  acquired  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen — rules  of  grammar, 
strings  of  vocables,  dates,  names  of  towns,  rivers,  and  mountains, 
mathematical  formulas,  Ac.  All  depends  here  on  the  receptive  and 
retentive  powers  of  the  mind.  The  memory  has  to  be  strengthened, 
without  being  overtaxed,  till  it  acts  almost  mechanically.  Learning 
by  heart,  I  believe,  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  during  th ; 


repeated 

the  whole  of  Virgil,  nay,  when  another  was  able  to  say  the  whole  of 
the  English  Bible  by  rote  :  “  Put  him  on  where  you  would,  he  would 
go  fluently  on,  as  long  as  any  one  would  listen/' 

Xo  intellectual  investment,  I  feel  certain,  bears  such  ample  and 
such  regular  interest  as  gems  of  English,  Latin,  or  Greek  literature 
deposited  in  our  memory  during  our  childhood  and  youth,  and  taken 
up  from  time  to  time  in  the  happy  hours  of  our  solitude. 

One  fault  I  have  to  find  with  most  schools,  both  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent.  Boys  do  not  read  enough  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics.  The  majority  of  our  masters  are  scholars  by  profession,  and 
they  are  apt  to  lay  undue  stress  on  what  th  w  call  accurate  and  minute 
scholarship,  and  to  neglect  wide  and  cursory  reading.  I  know  the 
arguments  for  minute  accuracy,  but  I  also  know  the  mischief  that  is 
done  by  an  exclusive  devotion  to  critical  scholarship  before  we  have 
acquired  a  real  familiarity  with  the  principle  works  of  classical  litera¬ 
ture.  The  time  spent  in  our  schools  in  learning  the  rules  of  grammar 
and  syntax,  writing*  exercises,  and  composing  verses,  is  too  large. 
Look  only  at  our  Greek  and  Latin  grammars,  with  all  their  rules  and 
exceptions,  and  exceptions  on  exceptions  !  It  is  too  ;  eavy  a  weight 
for  any  boy  to  carry  ;  and  no  wonder  that  when  one  of  the  thousand 
small  rules  which  they  have  learnt  by  heart  is  really  wanted,  it  is 
seldom  forthcoming.  The  end  of  classical  teaching  at-school  should 
be  to  make  our  boys  acquainted  not  only  with  the  language,  but  with 
t-ie  literature  and  history,  the  ancient  thought  of  the  ancient  world. 
Rules  of  grammar,  syntax,  or  metre,  are  but  means  towards  that  end  ; 
they  must  never  be  mistaken  for  the  end  itself.  A  young  man  of 
eighteen,  who  lias  probably  spent  on  an  average  ten  years  in  learning 
Greek  and  Latin,  ought  to  be  able  to  read  any  of  the  ordinary  Greek 
or  Latin  classics  without  much  difficulty  ;  nay,  with  a  certain  amount 
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of  pleasure.  He  might  have  to  consult  his  dictionary  now  and  then, 
or  guess  the  meaning  of  certain  words  ;  he  might  also  feel  doubtful 
sometimes  whether  certain  forms  came  from  'nun,  I  send,  or  e ifii,  I 
go,  or  eiai,  I  am,  particularly  if  preceded  by  prepositions.  In  these 
matters  the  best  scholars  are  least  inclined  to  be  Pharisaical  ;  and 
whenever  I  meet  in  the  controversies  of  classical  scholars  the  favourite 
phrase,  “  Every  schoolboy  knows  or  ought  to  know  this,”  I  generally 
say  to  myself,  “  Xo,  he  ought  not.”  Anyhow,  those  who  wish  to  sec 
the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  retained  in  our  public  schools  ought  to 
feel  convinced  that  it  will  certainly  not  be  retained  much  longer,  if  it 
can  be  said  with  any  truth  that  young  men  who  leave  school  at 
eighteen  are  in  many  cases  unable  to  read  or  to  enjoy  a  classical  text, 
unless  they  have  seen  it  before. 

Classical  teaching,  and  all  purely  scholastic  teaching,  ought  to  be 
finished  at  school.  When  a  young  man  goes  to  University,  unless  he 
means  to  make  scholarship  his  profession,  he  ought  to*  be  free  to 
enter  upon  a  new  career.  If  he  has  not  learnt  by  that  time  so  much 
of  Greek  and  Latin  as  is  absolutelv  necessarv  in  after-life  for  a  law- 
yer  or  a  student  of  physical  science,  or  even  a  clergyman,  either  he 
or  his  school  is  to  blame.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  would  not  be  most 
desirable  for  every  one  during  his  University  career  to  attend  some 
lectures  on  classical  literature,  on  ancient  history,  philosophy,  or  art. 
What  is  to  be  deprecated  is,  that  the  University  should  have  to  do 
the  work  which  belongs  properly  to  the  school. 

The  best  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  shown  by  their 
matriculation  examinations  wnat  the  standard  of  classical  knowledge 
ought  to  be  at  eighteen  or  nineteen.  That  standard  can  be  reached  by 
boys  while  still  at  school,  as  has  been  proved  both  by  the  so-called 
local  examinations  and  by  the  examinations  of  schools  held  under  the 
Delegates  appointed  by  the  Lmiversities.  If,  therefore,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  would  reassert  her  old  right,  and  make  the  first  examination, 
called  at  Oxford  Responsions,  a  general  matriculation  examination  for 
admission  to  the  University,  not  only  would  the  public  schools  be 
stimulated  to  greater  efforts,  but  tiie  teaching  of  the  University 
might  assume,  from  the  very  beginning,  that  academic  character 
which  ought  to  distinguish  it  from  mere  schoolboy  work. 

Academic  teaching  ought  to  be  not  merely  a  continuation,  but  in 
one  sense  a  correction  of  scholastic  teaching.  While  at  school  in¬ 
struction  must  be  chiefly  dogmatic,  at  University  it  is  to  be  Socratic, 
for  I  find  no  better  name  for  that  method  which  is  to  set  a  man  free 
from  the  burden  of  purely  traditional  knowledge  ;  to  make  him  feel 
that  the  words  which  he  uses  are  often  empty,  that  the  concepts  he 
employs  are,  for  the  most  part,  mere  bundles  picked  up  at  random  ; 
that  even  where  he  knows  facts,  he  does  not  know  their  evidence  ; 
and  where  he  expresses  opinions,  they  are  mostly  mere  dogmas,  adopt¬ 
ed  by  him  without  examination. 

But  for  the  Universities,  1  should  indeed  fear  that  Mill’s  prophecies 
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miglit  come  true,  and  tliat  the  iutellect  of  Europe  might  drift  into 
dreary  monotony.  The  Universities  always  have  been,  and,  unless 
they  are  diverted  from  their  original  purpose,  always  will  be,  the 
guardians  of  the  freedom  of  thought,  the  protectors"  of  individual 
spontaneity  ;  and  it  was  owing,  I  believe,  to  Mill’s  ignorance  of  true 
academic  teaching  that  he  took  so  desponding  a  view  of  the  genera 
tion  growing  up  under  his  eyes. 

\v  hen  we  leave  school  our  heads  are  naturally  brimful  of  dogma, 
that  is,  of  knowledge  and  opinions  at  second-hand.  Such  dead 
knowledge  is  extremely  dangerous,  unless  it  is  sooner  or  later  revived 
by  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry.  It  does  not  matter  whether  our  scholas  ¬ 
tic  dogmas  be  true  or  false.  The  danger  is  the  same.  And  why  ? 
Because  to  place  either  truth  or  error  above  the  reach  of  argument' is 
certain  to  weaken  truth  and  to  strengthen  error.  Secondly,  because 
to  hold  as  true  on  the  authority  of  others  anything  which  concerns  us 
deeply,  and  which  we  could  prove  ourselves,  produces  feebleness,  if 
not  dishonesty.  And,  thirdly,  because  to  feel  unwilling  or  unable  to 
meet  objections  by  argument  is  generally  the  first  step  towards  violence 
and  persecution. 

I  do  not  think  of  religious  dogmas  only.  They  are  generally  the 
first  to  arouse  inquiry,  even  during  our  schoolboy  days,  and  they  are 
by  no  means  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with.  Dogma  often  ra<res 
where  we  least  expect  it.  Among  scientific  men  the  theory  of  evolu¬ 
tion  is  at  present  becoming,  or  has  become,  a  dogma.  What  is  the 
result?  No  objections  are  listened  to,  no  difficulties  recognized,  and 
a  man  like  A  irchow,  himself  the  strongest  supporter  of  evolution, 
who  has  the  moral  courage  to  say  that  the  descent  of  man  from  any 
ape  whatsoever  is,  as  yet,  before  the  tribunal  of  scientific  zoologv, 
“  not  proven,”  is  howled  down  in  Germany  in  a  manner  worthv  of 
Ephesians  and  Galatians.  But  at  present  I  am  thinking  not  so  much 
of  any  special  dogmas,  but  rather  of  that  dogmatic  state  of  mind 
which  is  the  almost  inevitable  result  of  the  teaching  at  school.  I 
think,  of  the  whole  intellect,  what  has  been  called  the  intellect  us  sibi 
permissus,  and  I  maintain  that  it  is  the  object  of  academic  teaching  to 
rouse  that  intellect  out  of  its  slumber  by  questions  not  less  startling 
than  when  Galileo  asked  the  world  whether  the  sun  was  really  mov¬ 
ing  and  the  earth  stood  still ;  or  wdien  Kant  asked  whether  time  and 
space  were  objects,  or  necessary  forms  of  our  sensuous  intuition. 
Till  our  opinions  have  thus  been  tested  and  stood  the  test,  we  can 
hardly  call  them  our  own. 

How  true  this  is  with  regard  to  religion  has  been  boldly  expressed 
by  Bishop  Beveridge, 

“  Being  conscious  to  myself.”  he  writes  in  his  “  Private  Thoughts  on  Relic-ion,” 
“  how  great  an  ascendant  Christianity  holds  over  me  beyong  the  rest,  as  being  that 
religion  whereinto  I  was  born  and  baptized  :  that  which  the  supreme  authority  has 
enjoined  and  my  parents  educated  me  in  ;  that  which  everyone  I  meet  withal  highly 
approves  of,  and  which  X  myself  have,  by  a  long  continued  profession,  made  almost 
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natural  to  ms ;  I  am  resolved  to  be  more  jealous  and  suspicious  of  this  reli-fion  than 
of  the  rest,  and  bo  snre  not  to  entertain  it  any  lon°rcr  vitucut  being  con\inccd  by 
solid  and  substantial  arguments,  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  it.1 

This  is  bold  and  manly  language  from  a  Bishop  nearly  two  hundred 
years  ago,  and  I  certainly  think  tiia'u  the  time  has  come  when  some  of 
the  divinity  lecturers  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  might  well  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  placing  a  knowledge  of  the  sacred  books  of  other  religions 
within  the  reach  of  undergraduates.  Many  of  the  difficulties — most 
of  them  ot  our  own  making* — with  regard  to  the  origin,  the  handing 
down,  the  later  corruptions  and  misinterpretations  of  sacied  texts, 
would  find  their  natural  solution,  if  it  was  shown  how  exactly  the 
same  difficulties  arose  and  had  to  be  dealt  with  by  theologians  of  other 
creeds.  If  some — ay,  if  many — of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  were 
met  with  in  other  religions  also,  surely  that  would  not  affect  their 
value  or  diminish  their  truth  ;  while  nothing,  I  feel  certain,  would 
more  effectually  secure  to  the  pure  and  simple  teaching  of  Christ  its 
true  place  in  the  historical  development  of  the  human  mind  than  to 
place  it  side  by  side  with  tlie  other  religions  of  the  world.  In  the 
series  of  translations  of  the  “  Sacred  hooks  of  the  East,  of  ■which  the 
first  three  volumes  have  just  appeared,*  I  wished  myself  to  include 
a  new  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ;  and  when  that 
series  is  finished,  it  will,  I  believe,  be  admitted  that  nowhere  would 
these  two  books  have  had  a  grander  setting,  or  have  shone  with  a 
brighter  light,  than  surrounded  by  the  Veda,  the  Zendavesta,  the 
Buddhist  Tripkaka,  and  the  Qur’an. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  I  was  not  thinking  of  religious  dogmas  only, 
or  even  chiefly,  when  I  maintained  that  the  character  of  academic 
teaching  must  be  Socratic,  not  dogmatic.  The  evil  of  dogmatic  teach¬ 
ing  lies  much  deeper,  and  spreads  much  further. 

Think  only  of  language,  the  work  of  other  people,  not  of  ourselves, 
which  we  pick  up  at  random  in  our  race  through  life.  Does  not 
every  word  we  use  require  careful  examination  and  revision  ?  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  languag*e  assists  our  thoughts  or  colours  them, 
or  possibly  obscures  them.  No,  we  know  now  that  language  and 
thought  are  indivisible.  It  was  not  from  poverty  of  expression  that 
the  Greek  called  reason  and  language  by  the  same  word,  yovog.  It 
was  because  they  knew  that,  though  we  may  distinguish  between 
thought  and  speech,  as  we  distinguish  between  body  and  soul,  it  is 
as  impossible  to  tear  the  one  by  violence  away  from  the  other  as  it  is 
to  separate  the  concave  side  of  a  lens  from  its  convex  side.  This  is 
something  to  learn  and  to  understand,  for,  if  properly  understood,  it 
will  supply  the  key  to  most  of  our  intellectual  puzzles,  and  serve  as 
the  safest  thread  through  the  whole  labyrinth  of  philosophy. 


*  “  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,’'  edited  by  M.  M. ,  vols.  i.,  11.,  iii. ;  Clarendon  Press, 
Oxford,  1879. 
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“  It  is  evident,”  as  Hobbes  remarks,*  “  that  truth  and  falsi  tv  have 
no  place  but  amongst  such  living  creatures  as  use  speech"  For 
tnougn  some  brutal  creatures,  looking  upon  the  image  of  a  man  in  a 
g.i'-Ss,  ke  affected  wbh  ic,  as  if  it  vs  re  the  man  liimse’f,  and  for 
t^iS  reason  fear  it  or  fawn  upon  it  in  vain  ;  yet  they  do  not  apprehend 
iu  as  Rue  or  iaisc,  but  only  as  Lire  ;  and  in  this  thev  are  not  deceived. 
Wherefore,  as  men  owe  all  their  true  ratiocination  to  the  right  un¬ 
derstanding  of  speech,  so  also  they  owe  their  errors  to  the  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  same  ;  and  as  all  the  ornaments  of  philosophy  pro¬ 
ceed  only  from  man,  so  from  man  also  is  derived  the  ugly  absurdity 
of  false  opinion.  For  speech  has  something  in  it  like  to  a  spider’s 
weo  (as  it  was  said  of  old  of  Solon’s  laws),  for  by  c  mtexture  of  words 
tender  and  delicate  wits  are  ensnared  or  stopped,  but  strong  wits 
break  easily  through  them.” 

Let  me  illustrate  mv  meaning  by  at  least  one  instance. 

Among  the  words  which  have  proved  spider’s  webs,  ensnaring  even 
the  greatest  intellects  of  the  world  from  Aristotle  down  to  Leibniz, 
the  terms  genus ,  species ,  and  in  dividual  occupy  a  very  promnent 
place,  ihe  opposition  of  Aristot.e  to  Plato,  of  the  Nominalists  to 
Realists,  of  Leibniz  to  Dockc,  of  Herbart  to  Hegel,  turns  on  the  true 
meaning  of  these  words.  At  school,  of  course,  all  we  can  do  is  to 
teach  the  received  meaning  of  genus  and  species;  and  if  a  boy  can 
tiace  these  terms  back  to  Aristotle’s  eeyog  and  rhior,  and  show  in  what 
sense  that  philosopher  used  them,  every  examiner  would  be  satisfied. 

Put  the  time  conies  when  we  have  to  act  as  our  own  examiners, 
and  when  we  have  to  give  an  account  to  ourselves  of  such  words  as 
genus  and  species .  Some  people  write,  indeed,  as  if  they  had  seen  a 
species  and  a  genus  walking  about  in  broad  daylight  ;  hut  a  little  con¬ 
sideration  wiii  show  us  that  these  words  express  subjective  concepts, 
and  that  if  the  whole  world  were  silent,  there  would  never  have 
been  a  thought  of  a  genus  or  a  species.  There  are  languages  in  which 
we  look  in  vain  for  corresponding  words  ;  and  if  we  had  been  born 
in  such  a  language,  t  .ese  term 3  and  thoughts  would  not  exist  for  us. 
They  came  to  us,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  Aristotle.  But  Aristotle 
did  not  invent  them,  he  only  defined  them  in  his  own  way,  so  that, 
for  instance,  according  to  him,  all  living  beings  would  constitute  a 
genus ,  men  a  species ,  and  Socrates  an  individual. 

No  one  "would  say  that  Aristotle  had  not  a  perfect  right  to  define 
these  terms,  if  those  who  use  them  in  his  sense  would  "onlv  alwavs 
remember  that  they  are  thinking  the  thoughts  of  Aristotle*  and  not 
their  own.  The  true  way  to  shake  off  the~fetters  of  the  old  words, 
and  to  learn  to  think  our  own  thoughts,  is  to  follow  them  up  from 
century  to  century,  to  wartch  their  development,  and  in  the  end  to 
bring  ourselves  face  to  face  with  those  who  first  found  and  framed  both 
words  and  thoughts.  If  we  do  this  with  genus  and  species ,  we  shall  find 


*  “  Computation  or  Logic,”  t.  iii ,  viii  *  p.  80. 
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tliat  tlie  words  which  Aristotle  defined — viz.  c  ycvnr  and  eu'or  h;al  origi- 
TiG.il v  a  very  different  and  far  more  useful  applicacion  tnan  tout  h 
lie  gave  to  them.  Ttvoc,  genus,  meant  generation,  and  comprehended 
such  living  heings  only  as  were  known  to  !ia\e  a  coiimioii  oiigin, 
however  they  might  differ  in  outward  appearance,  as,  for  instance, 
the  spaniel  and  the  bloodhound,  or,  according  to  Darwin,  the  ape  and 
the  man.  Elcbf  or  species,  on  the  contrary,  meant  appearance,  and 
comprehended  all  such  things  as  had  the  same  form  or  appearance, 
whether  they  had  a  common  origin  or  not,  as  if  we  were  to  speak  ot 
a  species  of  four-footed,  two-footed,  horned,  winged,  or  blue  ani¬ 
mals.  .  .  . 

That  two  such  concepts  as  we  have  explained  had  a  natural  justi¬ 
fication,  we  may  best  learn  from  the  lact  that  exactly  the  same 
thoughts  found  expression  in  Sanskrit,  There,  too,  we  find  gnti, 
generation,  used  in  the  sense  of  genus,  and  opposed  to  a  k  r  i  t  i,  appear¬ 
ance,  used  in  the  sense  of  species . 

So  long  as  these  two  words  or  thoughts  wore  used  independently 
(much  as  we  now  speak  of  a  genealogical  as  independent  of  a  mor¬ 
phological  classification)  no  harm  could  accrue.  A  family,  for  in¬ 
stance,  might  be  called  a  yevor ,  tlie  gens  or  clan  was  a  yhoc,  the  nation 
(ffnatio)  was  a  yevog,  tlie  whole  human  kith  and  kin  was  a  ytvor  ;  in 
fact,  all  that  was  descended  from  common  ancestors  was  a  true  yevo^ 
There  is  no  obscurity  of  thought  in  this. 

On  the  other  side,  taking  cMoc  or  species  in  its  original  sense,  one 
man  might  be  said  to  be  like  another  In  his  e\6or,  or  appeara  .ce.  An 
ape,  too,  might  quite  truly  be  said  to  have  the  same  rMo?  or  species  or 
appearance  as  a  man,  without  any  prejudice  as  to  their  common  ori¬ 
gin.  People  might  also  speak  of  different  elfirj  or  forms  or  classes  of 
things,  such  as  different  kinds  of  metals,  or  tools,  or  armour,  without 
-committing  themselves  in  the  least  to  any  opinion  as  to  their  common 
descent. 

Often  it  would  happen  that  things  belonging  to  the  same  yivoc, 
such  as  the  white  man  and  the  negro,  differed  in  their  e'Uhg  or  appear¬ 
ance  :  often  also  that  things  belonging  to  the  same  eldo^,  such  as  eat¬ 
ables,  differed  in  their  yevof,  as,  for  instance,  meat  and  vegetables. 

All  this  is  clear  and  simple.  The  confusion  began  when  these  two 
terms,  instead  of  being  co-ordinate,  were  subordinated  to  each  other 
by  the  philosophers  of  Greece,  so  that  what  from  one  point  of  view 
was  called  a  genus ,  might  from  another  be  called  a  species,  and  vice 
'versa.  Human  beings,  for  instance,  were  now  called  a  species,  ail 
living  beings  a  genus ,  which  may  be  true  in  logic,  but  is  utterly  false 
in  what  is  older  than  logic — viz.  :  language,  thought,  or  fact  Ac¬ 
cording  to  language,  according  to  reason,  and  according  to  Nature, 
all  human  beings  constitute  a  y£vo<;,  or  generation,  so  long  as  they  are 
supposed  to  have  common  ancestors  ;  but  with  regard  to  all  living 
beings  we  can  only  say  that  they  form  an  eMor — that  is,  agree  in  cer¬ 
tain  appearances,  until  it  has  been  proved  that  even  Mr.  Darwin  was 
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too  modest  in  admitting  at  least  four  or  five  different  ancestors  for  the 
whole  animal  world.* 

In  tracing  the  history  of  these  two  words,  yevog  and  e!6o^}  you  may 
see  passing  before  your  eyes  almost  the  whole  panorama  of  plii  os- 
°phy>  from  Plato’s  ideas  down  to  Hegel’s  Idee.  Tiie  question  of  ge¬ 
nera,  their  origin  and  subdivision,  occupied  chiefly  the  attention  of 
natural  philosophers,  who,  after  long  controversies  about  the  origan 
and  classification  of  genera  and  species ,  seems  at  last,  thanks  to  the 
clear  sight  of  Darwin,  to  have  arrived  at  the  old  truth  which  was  pre¬ 
figured  in  language — namely,  that  Xature  knows  nothing  but  genera , 
or  generations,  to  be  traced  back  to  a  limited  number  of  ancestors, 
and  that  the  so-called  species  are  only  genera  "whose  genealogical  de¬ 
scent  is  as  yet  more  or  less  obscure. 

But  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  elSoc  became  a  vital  ques¬ 
tion  in  every  system  of  philosophy.  Granting,  for  instance,  that 
women  in  every  clime  and  country  formed  one  species,  it  was  soon 
asked  what  constituted  a  species.  If  all  women  shared  a  common 
form,  what  was  that  form  ?  Where  was  it  ?  So  long  as  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  all  women  descended  from  Eve,  the  difficulty  might  he 
slurreci  over  by  the  name  of  heredity.  But  the  more  thoughtful 
would  ask  even  then  how  it  was  that,  while  all  individual  women 
came  and  went  and  vanished,  the  form  in  which  they  were  cast  re¬ 
mained  the  same. 

Here  you  see  how  philosophical  mythology  springs  up.  The  very 
question  what  si  doc  or  species  or  form  was,  and  where  these  things 
were  kept,  changed  those  words  from  predicates  imo  subjects.  Eldoc 
was  conceived  as  something  independent  and  substantial,  something 
within  or  above  the  individuals  participating  in  it,  something  un- 
cnangeable  and  eternal.  Soon  there  arose  as  many  sJdg  or  forms  or 
types  as  there  were  general  concepts.  They  were  considered  the  only 
true  realities  of  which  the  phenomenal  world  is  only  as  a  shadow 
that  soon  passeth  away.  Here  we  have,  in  fact,  the  origin  of  Plato’s 
ideas,  and  of  the  various  systems  of  idealism  which  followed  his  lead, 
while  the  opposite  opinions  that  ideas  have  no  independent  existence 
and  that  the  one  is  nowhere  found  except  in  the  many  (to  iv  irapd  rd 
ttoaIu),  was  strenuously  defended  by  Aristotleand  his  followers,  f 

The  same  red  thread  runs  through  the  whole  philosophy  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Men  were  cited  before  councils  and  condemned  as 
heretics  because  they  declared  that  animal ,  man ,  or  woman  were  mere 
names,  and  that  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  believe  in  an  ideal 
animal,  an  ideal  man,  an  Ideal  woman,  as  the  invisible,  supernatural, 
°tr  metaphysical  types  of  the  ordinary  animal,  the  individual  man,  the 
single  woman.  Those  philosophers,  called  Nominalists ,  in  opposition 


1  *-^ec“hr0S  011  Mr  Darwin’s  **  Philosophy  of  Language,”  Fraser's  Magazine,  June, 
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to  the  Realists ,  declared  that  all  general  terms  were  names  oiuy ,  and 
that  nothing  could  claim  reality  but  the  individual. 

We  cannot  follow  this  controversy  further,  as  it  turns  up  again  be¬ 
tween  Locke  and  Leibniz,  between  Herbart  and  Hegel.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  knot,  as  it  was  tied  by  language,  can  be  untied  by  the  science 
of  language  alone,  which  teaches  us  that  tuerc  is  andean  lie  no  such 
thing  as  “  a  name  only.”  That  phrase  ought  to  be  banished  from  all 
works  on  philosophy.  A  name  is  and  always  has  been  the  subjective 
side  of  our  knowledge,  but  that  subjective  side  is  as  imposssible  with¬ 
out  an  objective  side  as  a  key  is  without  a  lock.  It  is  useless  to  ask 
which  of  the  two  is  the  more  real,  for  they  are  real  only  by  being, 
not  two,  but  one.  Realism  is  as  one-sided  as  Nominalism,  But  there 
is  a  higher  Nominalism,  which  might  better  be  called  the  Science  of 
Language,  and  which  teaches  us  that,  apart  from  sensuous  perception, 
all  human  knowledge  is  by  names  and  by  names  only,  and  that  the 
object  of  names  is  always  the  general. 

This  is  but  one  out  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  cases  to  show  liow 
names  and  concepts  which  come  to  us  by  tradition  must  be  submitted 
to  very  careful  snuffing  before  they  will  yield  a  pure  light.  VV  hat  I 
mean  by  academic  teaching  and  academic  study  is  exactly  this  process 
of  snuffing,  this  changing  of  traditional  words  into  living  words,  this 
tracing  of  modern  thought  back  to  ancient  primitive  thought,  this 
living,  as  it  were,  once  more,  so  far  as  it  concerns  us,  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  human  thoughts  ourselves,  till  we  are  as  little  afraid  to  differ 
from  Plato  or  Aristotle  as  from  Comte  or  Darwin.  * 

Plato  and  Aristotle  are,  no  doubt,  great  names  ;  every  schoolboy  is 
awed  bv  til  m,  even  though  he  may  have  read  very  little  of  their  writ¬ 
ings.  This,  too,  is  a  kind  of  dogmatism  that  requires  correction. 
Now,  at  University,  a  young  student  might  hear  the  following  by  no 
means  respectful  remarks  about  Aristotle,  which  I  copy  from  one  of 
the  greatest  English  scholars  and  philosophers  :  ‘‘There  is  nothing 
so  absurd  that  the  old  philosophers,  as  Cicero  saitli,  who  was  one  of 
them,  have  not  some  of  them  maintained  ;  and  I  believe  that  scarce 
anything  can  be  more  absurdly  said  in  natural  philosophy  than  that 
which  now  is  called  Aristotle’s  Metaphysics  ;  or  more  repugnant  to 
government  than  much  of  that  lie  hath  said  in  his  Politics  ;  nor  more 
ignorantly  than  a  great  part  of  the  Ethics.”  I  am  far  from  approv- 
ing  this  judgment,  but  I  think  that  the  shock  which  a  young  scholar 
receives  on  seeing  liis  idols  so  mercilessly  broken  is  salutary.  It 
throws  him  back  on  his  own  resources  ;  it  makes  him  honest  to  him¬ 
self.  If  he  thinks  the  criticism  thus  passed  on  Aristotle  unfair,  lie 
will  begin  to  read  his  works  with  new  eyes.  He  will  not  only  con¬ 
strue  liis  words,  but  try  to  reconstruct  in  his  own  mind  the  thoughts 
so  carefully  elaborated  by  that  ancient  philosopher.  He  will  judge 
of  their  truth  without  being  swayed  by  the  authority  of  a  great  name, 
and  probably  in  the  end  value  what  is  valuable  in  Aristotle,  or  Plato, 
or  any  other  great  philosopher  far  more  highly  and  JiQnestly  than  if 
he  had  never  seen  them  trodden  under  foot,  ' 

-  .  .  j  r.  i  i  <1  a-  i  :  :  »  1 . 
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But  do  not  suppose  that  I  look  upon  the  Universities  as  pure] v 
iconoclastic,  as  chiefly  intended  to  teach  us  how  to  break  the  idols  of 
the  schools.  Far  from  it  !  But  I  do  look  upon  them  as  meant  to 
freshen  the  atmosphere  which  we  breathe  at  school,  and  to  shake  our 
mind  to  its  \  ery  roots,  as  a  storm  shakes  the  young  oaks,  not  to  throw 
them  down,  but  to  make  them  grasp  all  the  more  firmly  the  hard  soil 
of  fact  and  truth  !  “  Stand  upright  on  thy  feet  y  ought  to  be  written 

over  the  gate  of  every  college,  if  the  epidemic  of  uniformity  and 
sequacity  which  Mill  saw  approaching  from  China,  and  which  since 
his  time  has  made  such  rapid  progress  Westward,  is  ever  to  be 
staved. 

.academic  freedom  is  not  without  its  dangers  ;  but  there  are  dangers 
which  it  is  safer  to  face  than  to  avoid.  In  Germany — so  far  as  mv 
ow  n  experience  goes — students  are  often  left  too  much  to  themselves, 
and  it  is  only  the  cleverest  among  them,  or  those  who  are  personal! y 
recommended,  who  receive  from  the  professors  that  personal  guid¬ 
ance  and  encouragement  which  should  and  could  be  easily  extended 
to  all.  J 

There  is  too  much  time  given  in  the  German  Universities  to  mere 
lecturing,  and  often  simply  retailing  to  a  class  what  each  student 
might  read  in  books  often  in  a  far  more  perfect  form.  Lectures  are 
useful  if  they  teach  us  how  to  teach  ourselves  ;  if  they  stimulate  ;  if 
they  excite  sympathy  and  curiosity  ;  if  they  give  advice  that  springs 
from  personal  experience  ;  if  they  warn  against  wrong  roads  ;  if,  in 
fact,  they  have  less  the  character  of  a  show-window  than  of  a  workshop. 
Han  an  hour  s  conversation  with  a  tutor  or  a  professor  often  does 
more  than  a  whole  course  of  lectures  in  giving  the  right  direction  and 
the  right  spirit  to  a  young  man’s  studies.  "  Here  I  may  quote  the 
w^ords  of  Professor  Helmholtz,  in  full  agreement  v/ith  him.  “  When 
I  recall  the  memory  of  my  own  University  life,”  he  writes,  “  and  the 
impression  which  a  man  like  Johannes  Muller,  the  professor  of 
physiology,  made  on  us,  I  must  set  the  highest  value  on  the  per¬ 
sonal  intercourse  with  teachers  from  w'liom  one  learns  how  thought 
tvorks  on  independent  heads.  Whoever  has  come  in  contact  but  once 
with  one  or  several  first- class  men  will  find  his  intellectual  standard 
changed  for  life.” 

In  English  Universities,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  too  little  of  aca¬ 
demic  freedom.  There  is  not  only  guidance,  hut-  far  too  much  of 
constant  personal  control.  It  is  often  thought  that  English  under¬ 
graduates  could  not  be  trusted  with  that  amount  of  academic  freedom 
which  is  granted  to  German  students,  and  that  most  of  them,  if  left 
to  choose  their  own  work,  their  own  time,  their  own  books,  and  their 
owrn  teachers,  would  simply  do  nothing.  This  seems  to  me  unfair  and 
untrue.  Most  horses,  if  you  take  them  to  the  water,  wfill  drink  ;  and 
the  best  way  to  make  them  drink  is  to  leave  them  alone.  I  have  lived 
long  enough  in  English  and  In  German  LTniversities  to  knowr  that  the 
intellectual  fiber  is  as  strong  and  sound  in  the  English  as  in  the  Ger- 
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man  youth.  But  if  you  supply  a  man  who  wishes  to  learn 
swimming  with  bladders — nay,  if  you  insist  on  his  using  them — 
lie  will  use  them,  but  he  will  probably  never  learn  to  swim. 
Take  them  away,  on  the  contrary,  and,  depend  on  it,  after  a  few 
aimless  strokes  and  a  few  painful  gulps,  he  will  use  his  arms 
and  his  legs,  and  he  will  swim.  If  young  men  do  not  learn  to 
use  their  arms,  their  legs,  their  muscles,  their  sense,  their  brain, 
and  their  heart  too,  during  the  bright  years  of  their  University  life, 
when  are  they  to  learn  it  ?  True,  there  are  thousands  who  never  learn 
it,  and  who  lioat  happily  on  through  life  buoyed  up  on  mere  bladders. 
The  worst  that  can  happen  to  them  is  that  some  day  the  bladders 
may  burst,  and  they  may  be  left  stranded  or  drowned.  But 
these  are  not  the  men  whom  England  wants  to  light  her  battles.  It 
has  often  been  pointed  out  of  late  that  many  of  those  who,  during 
this  century,  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle  in  the  intellectual 
warfare  in  England,  have  not.  been  trained  at  our  Universities,  while 
others  who  have  been  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  in  after-life,  have  openly  declared  that  they 
attended  hardly  any  lectures  in  college  or  that  they  derived  no  bene¬ 
fit  from  them.  What  can  be  the  ground  of  that  ?  Not  that  there  is 
less  work  done  at  Oxford  than  at  Leipzig,  but  that  the  work  is  done 
in  a  different  spirit.  It  is  free  in  Germany  ;  it  h  s  now  become  al¬ 
most  compulsory  in  England.  Though  an  old' professor  myself,  I 
like  to  attend,  when  I  can,  some  of  the  professional  lectures  in  Ger¬ 
many  ;  for  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  see  hundreds  of  young  faces  listen¬ 
ing  to  a  teacher  on  the  history  of  art,  on  modern  history,  on  the 
science  of  language,  or  on  philosophy,  without  any  view  to  examina¬ 
tions,  simply  from  love  of  the  subject  or  of  the  teacher.  No  one  who 
knows  what  the  real  joy  of  learning  is,  how  it  lightens  all  drudgery 
and  draws  away  the  mind  from  mean  pursuits,  can  see  without  indig¬ 
nation  that  what  ought  to  be  the  freest  and  happiest  years  in  a  man’s 
life  should  often  be  spent  between  cramming  and  examinations. 

And  here  I  have  at  last  mentioned  the  word,  which  to  many  friends 
of  academic  freedom,  to  many  who  dread  the  baneful  increase  of 
uniformity,  may  seem  the  cause  of  all  mischief,  the  most  powerful 
engine  for  intellectual  levelling — Examination. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  springing  up  everywhere  against  the 
tyranny  of  examination,  against  the  cramping  and  withering  inllu  - 
ences  which  they  are  supposed  to  exercise  on  the  youth  of  England. 
I  cannot  join  in  that  outcry.  I  well  remember  that  the  first  letters 
which  I  ventured  to  address  to  the  Times ,  in  very  imperfect  English, 
were  in  favour  of  examinations.  They  were  signed  LaCarritre  ouverete, 
and  were  written  long  before  the  days  of  Civil  Service  Commission  ! 
I  well  remember,  too,  that  the  first  time  I  ventured  to  speak,  or 
rather  to  stammer,  in  public,  was  in  favour  ot  examinations.  That 
was  in  1857,  at  Exeter,  when  the  first  experiment  was  made  under 
the  auspices  of  Sir  T.  Acland,  in  establishing  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
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bridge  Local  Examinations.  I  liave  been  an  examiner  myself  tor 
many  years,  I  have  watched  the  growth  of  that  system  in  England 
from  year  to  year,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  of  late 
against  examinations,  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible 
to  abolish  them,  and  return  to  the  old  system  of  appointment  by 
patronage. 

But  though  I  have  not  lost  my  faith  in  examinations,  I  cannot  con- 
ceal  the  fact  that  I  am  frightened  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
conducted,  and  by  the  results  which  they  produce.  As  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  yourselves  at  this  Midland  Institute  in  the  successful  working 
of  examinations,  you  will  perhaps  allow  me  in  conclusion  to  add  a 
few  remarks  on  the  safeguards  necessary  for  the  efficient  working  of 
examinations. 

All  examinations  are  a  means  to  ascertain  how  pupils  have  been 
taught  ;  they  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  become  the  end  for  which 
pupils  are  taught. 

Teaching  with  a  view  to  examinations  lowers  the  teacher  in  the 
eyes  of  his  pupils  ;  learning  with  a  view  to  examinations  is  apt  to 
produce  shallowness  and  dishonesty. 

Whatever  attractions  learning  possesses  in  ttself,  and  whatever 
efforts  were  formerly  made  by  boys  at  school  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
all  this  is  lost  if  they  once  imagine  that  the  highest  object  of  all  learn¬ 
ing  is  gaining  marks  in  examinations. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  proper  relation  between  teacher  and  pupil, 
all  pupils  should  be  made  to  look  to  their  teachers  as  their  natural 
examiners  and  fairest  judges,  and  therefore  in  every  examination  the 
report  of  the  teacher  ought  to  carry  the  greatest  weight.  This  is  the 
principle  followed  abroad  in  all  examinations  of  Candida  es  at  public 
schools  ;  and  r--en  in  their  examination  on  leaving  school,  which 
gives  them  tV  right  to  enter  the  University,  they  know  that  their 
success  depends  far  more  oil  the  work  which  they  have  done  during 
the  years  at  school,  than  on  the  work  done  on  the  few  days  of  their 
examination.  There  are  outside  examiners  appointed  by  Goyernment 
to  check  the  work  done  at  schools  and  during  the  examinations  ;  but 
the  cases  in  which  they  have  to  modify  or  reverse  the  award  of  the 
master  are  extremely  rare,  and  they  are  felt  to  reflect  seriously  on  the 
competency  or  impartiality  of  the  school  authorities. 

To  leave  examinations  entirely  to  strangers  reduces  them  to  ^the 
level  of  lotteries,  and  fosters  a  cleverness  in  teachers  and  taught  often 
akin  to  dishonesty.  An  examiner  may  find  out  what  a  candidate 
knows  not,  he  can  hardly  ever  find  out  all  he  knows  ;  and  even  if  he 
succeeds  in  finding  out  how  much  a  candidate  knows,  he  can  never 
find  out  how  he  knows  it.  On  these  points  the  opinion  of  the  masters 
who  have  watched  their  pupils  for  years  is  indispensable  for  the  sake 
of  the  examiner,  for  the  sake  of  the  pupils,  and  for  the  sake  of  their 
teachers. 

I  know  I  shall  be  told  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  trust  the  mas- 
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tern,  and  to  be  guided  by  their  opinion,  because  they  are  interested 
parties.  Now,  tirst  of  all,  there  are  far  more  honest  men  in  the  world 
than  dishonest,  and  it  does  not  answer  to  legislate  as  if  all  schoolmas¬ 
ters  were  rogues.  It  is  enough  that  they  should  know  that  their  re¬ 
ports  would  be  scrutinized,  to  keep  even  the  most  reprobate  of  teachers 
from  bearing  false  witness  in  favour  of  their  pupils. 

Secondly,  I  believe  that  unnecessary  temptation  is  now  being  placed 
before  all  parties  concerned  in  examinations.  The  proper  reward  for 
a  good  examination  should  be  honour,  not  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence.  The  mischief  done  by  pecuniary  rewards  offered  in  the  shape 
of  scholarships  and  exhibitions  at  school  a. id  University  beg  ns  to  be 
recognized  very  widely.  To  train  a  boy  of  twelve  for  a  race  against 
all  England  is  generally  to  overstrain  hi  i  faculties,  and  often  to  impair 
liis  usefulness  in  later  life  ;  but  to  make  him  feel  that  by  his  failure 
he  will  entail  on  his  father  the  loss  of  a  hundred  a  year,  and  on  his 
teacher  the  loss  of  pupils,  is  simply  cruel  at  that  early  age. 

It  is  always  said  that  these  scliolaships  and  exhibitions  enable  the 
sons  of  poor  parents  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  the  best  education  in 
England,  from  which  they  would  otherwise  be  debarred  by  the  ex- 
cessive  costliness  of  our  public  schools.  But  even  this  argument, 
strong  as  it  seems,  can  hardly  stand,  for  I  believe  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  are  successful  in  obtaining  scholarships 
and  exhibitions  at  school  or  at  University  are  hoys  whose  parents  have 
been  able  to  pay  the  highest  price  for  their  children’s  previous  educa¬ 
tion.  If  all  these  prizes  were  abolished,  and  the  funds  thus  set  free 
used  to  lessen  the  price  of  education  at  school  and  in  college,  I  believe 
that  the  sons  of  poor  parents  would  be  far  more  benefitted  than  by  the 
present  system.  It  might  also  be  desirable  to  lower  the  school  Tees 
in  the  case  of  the  sons  of  poor  parents,  who  were  doing  well  at  s  liool 
from  year  to  year  ;  and,  in  order  to  guard  against  favouritism,  an  ex¬ 
amination,  particularly  viva  voce ,  before  all  the  masters  of  a  school, 
possibly  even  with  some  outside  examiner,  might  be  useful.  But  the 
present  system  bids  fair  to  degenerate  into  mere  horse-racing,  and  I 
shall  not  wonder  if,  sooner  or  later,  the  two-year  olds  entered  for  the 
race  have  to  be  watched  by  their  trainer  that  they  may  not  be  overfed 
or  drugged  against  the  day  of  the  race.  It  has  come  to  this,  that 
schools  are  bidding  for  clever  hoys  in  order  to  run  them  in  t lie  races, 
and  in  France,  I  read,  that  parents  actually  extort  money  from  schools 
by  threatening  to  take  away  the  young  racers  that  are  likely  to  win  the 
Derby.* 

If  we  turn  from  the  schools  to  the  Universities  we  find  here,  too, 
the  same  complaints  against  over-examination.  Xow  it  seems  to  me 
that  every  University,  in  order  to  maintain  its  position,  has  a  perfect 
right  to  demand  two  examinations,  but  no  more  :  one  for  admission, 
the  other  for  a  degree.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  in  Ger- 
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If  a  University  surrenders  the  right  of  examinining  those  who  wish 
to  be  admitted,  the  tuto  s  will  often  have  to  do  the  work  of  school¬ 
masters,  and  the  professors  can  never  know  how  high  or  how  low  they 
should  aim  in  their  public  lectures.  Besides  this,  it  is  almost  inevi¬ 
table,  if  the  Universities  surrender  the  right  of  matriculation-exami- 


as  to  make  quite  sure,  at  the  end  of  each  term  or  each  vear,  that  th 
pupils  confided  to  them  have  done  at  least  some  work.  ‘  This  kind  o 
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forced  labour  may  do  some  gdod  to  the  incorrigibly  idle,  but  it  does 
the  greatest  harm  to  all  the  rest.  If  there  is  an  examination  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  there  can  be  no  freedom  left  for  any  indepen¬ 
dent  work.  Both  teachers  and  taught  will  be  guided  by  the  same 
pole-star — examinations  ;  no  deviation  from  the  beaten  track  will  be 
considered  safe,  and  all  the  pleasure  derived  from  work  done  for  its 
own  sake,  and  all  the  just  pride  and  joy,  which  those  only  know  who 
have  ever  ventured  out  by  themselves  on  the  oven  sea  of  knowledge, 
must  be  lost. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  brilliant  show 
of  examination  papers. 

It  is  certainly  marvellous  what  an  amount  of  knowledge  candidates 
will  produce  before  their  examiners  ;  but  those  who  have  been  both 
examined  and  examiners  know  best  how  fleeting  that  knowledge  is, 
and  how  different  from  that  other  knowledge  which  has  been  acquired 
slowly  and  quietly,  for  its  own  sake,  for  our  own  sake,  without  a 
thought  as  to  whether  it  would  ever  pay  at  examinations  or  not.  A 
candidate,  after  giving  most  glibly  the  dates  and  the  titles  of  the 
principal  works  of  Cobbett,  Gibbon,  Burke,  Adam  Smith,  and  David 
Hume,  was  as&ed  whether  he  had  ever  seen  any  of  their  writings,  and 
he  had  to  answer,  Xo.  Another,  who  was  asked  which  of  the  works 
of  Pheidias  he  had  seen,  replied  that  lie  had  only  read  the  first  two 
hooks.  That  is  the  kind  of  dishonest  knowledge  which  is  fostered 
by  too  frequent  examinations.  There  are  two  kinds  of  knowledge,  the 
one  that  enters  into  our  very  blood,  the  other  which  we  carry  about 
in  our  pockets.  Those  who  read  for  examinations  have  generally 
their  pockets  cram  full ;  those  who  work  on  quietly  and  have  their 
whole  heart  in  their  work  are  often  discouraged  at  the  smail  amount 
of  their  knowledge,  at  the  little  life-blood  "they  have  made.  But 
what  they  have  learnt  has  really  become  their  own,  has  invigorated 
their  whole  frame,  and  in  the  end  they  have  often  proved  the  strongest 
and  happiest  men  in  the  battle  of  life. 

Omniscience  is  at  present  the  bane  of  all  our  knowledge.  From  the 
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it  he  leaves  school  and  enters  the  University  a  man  ought  to  make 
P  his  mind  that  in  many  thing  he  must  remain  either  altogether 
norant,  or  be  satisfied  with  knowledge  at  second-hand.  Thus  only 
lii  he  clear  the  deck  for  action.  And  tho  sooner  lie  finds  out  what 
is  own  work  is  to  be  the  more  useful  and  delightful  will  be  liis  liio 
,  University  and  later.  There  are  few  men  who  have  a  passion  for 
1  knowledge,  there  is  hardly  one  who  lias  not  a  hobby  of  his  own. 
hose  so-cailed  hobbies  ought  to  be  utilized,  and  not,  as  they  are  now, 
scouraged,  it  we  wish  our  Universities  to  produce  more  men  like 
araday,  Carlyle,  Grotc,  or  Darwin.  I  do  not  say  that  in  an  exami- 
ition  for  a  University  degree  a  minimum  of  wliat  is  now  called  geu- 
•al  culture  should  not  be  insisted  on  ;  but  in  addition  to  that,  far 
ore  freedom  ought  to  be  given  to  the  examiner  to  let  each  candidate 
'oduce  liis  own  individual  work.  This  is  done  to- a  far  greater  extent 
Continental  than  in  English  Universities,  and  the  examinations  are 
L.erefore  mostly  conficLd  to  the  members  of  the  Sencttus  Academicus , 
insisting  of  the  most  experienced  teachers  and  the  most  eminent 
presentatives  of  the  different  branches  of  knowledge  in  the  Uni- 
?rsity.  Their  object  is  not  to  find  out  how  many  marks  each  can- 
date  may  gain  by  answering  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  ques- 
ms,  and  then  to  place  them  in  order  before  the  world  like  so  many 
gan  pipes.  They  want  to  find  out  whether  a  man,  by  the  work  he 
is  done  during  his  three  or  four  years  at  University,  lias  acquired 
at  vigour  of  thought,  that  maturity  of  judgment,  and  that  special 
lowledre  which  fairlv  entitle  him  to  an  academic  status,  to  a  degree, 
ith  or  without  special  honours.  Such  a  degree  confers  no  material 
wantages  it  does  not  entitle  its  holder  to  any  employment  in 
lurch  or  State  ;  it  does  not  vouch  even  for  liis  being  a  fit  person  to 
;  made  an  Archbishop  or  Prime  Minister.  All  this  is  left  to  the 
ter  struggle  for  life  ;  and  in  that  struggle  it  seems  as  if  those  who, 
t  r  having  surveyed  the  vast  field  of  human  knowledge,  have  settled 
L  a  few  acres  of  their  own  and  cultivated  them  as  they  were  never 
Itivated  before,  who  have  worked  hard  and  have  tasted  the  true  joy 
d  happiness  of  hard  work,  who  have  gladly  listened  to  others,  but 
ways  depended  on  themselves,  were,  after  all,  the  men  whom  great 
tions  delighted  to  follow  as  their  royal  leaders  in  their  onward 
arch  towards  greater  enlightenment,  greater  happiness,  and  greater 
3edom. 

To  sum  up.  No  one  can  read  Mill’s  Essay  “  On  Liberty  **  at  the 
esent'  moment  without  feeling  that  even  during  the  short  period  of 
e  last  twenty  years  the  cause  which  he  advocated  so  strongly  and 
ssionately,  the  cause  of  individual  freedom,  has  made  rapid  pro* 
ess,  aye,  lias  carried  the  day.  In  no  country  may  a  man  be  so 
tirely  himself,  so  true  to  himself  and  yet  loyal  to  society,  as  in 
lgland.  -  - 


♦Mill,  “0:i  Liberty,"  p.  m. 
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But  although  the  enemy  whose  encroachments  Mill  feared  most  an 
resented  most  has  been  driven  back  and  forced  to  keep  within  liisow 
bounds — though  such  names  as  Dissent  and  Nonconformity,  whic 
were  formerly  used  in  society  as  fatal  darts,  seem  to  have  lost  all  th 
poison  which  they  once  contained — Mill’s  principal  fears  have  neve] 
theless  not  been  belied,  and  the  blight  of  uniformity  which  he  sa^ 
approaching  with  its  attendant  evils  of  feebleness,  indifference,  an 
sequacity,  has  been  spreading  more  widely  than  ever  in  his  days. 

It  has  even  been  maintained  that  the  very  freedom  which  every  ir 
dividual  now  enjoys  has  been  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  individua 
ity  ;  that  you  must  have  ail  Inquisition  if  you  want  to  see  martyrs 
that  you  must  have  despotism  and  tyranny  to  call  forth  heroes.  Th 
very  measures  which  Mill  and  his  friends  advocated  so  warmly,  con 
pulsory  education  and  competitive  examinations,  are  pointed  out  t 
having  chiefly  contributed  to  produce  that  large  array  of  pas: 
men,  that  dead  level  of  uninteresting  excellence,  which  is  the  bea 
ideal  of  a  Chinese  Mandarin,  while  it  frightened  and  disheartene 
such  men  as  Humboldt,  Tocquev  lie,  and  John  Stuart  Mill. 

There  may  be  some  truth  in  all  this,  but  it  is  certainly  not  the  who' 
truth.  Education,  as  it  has  to  be  earned  on,  whether  in  elemental 
or  in  public  schools,  is  no  doubt  a  heavy  weight  which  might  we 
press  down  the  most  independent  spirit  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  neither  moi 
nor  less  than  placing,  in  a  systematized  form,  on  the  shoulde] 
of  every  generation  the  ever-increasing  mass  of  knowledge,  exper 
ence,  custom,  and  tradition  that  lias  been  accumulated  by  form* 
generations.  We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  if  in  some  schools  a 
spring,  all  vigour,  all  joyousness  of  work  is  crushed  out  under  th? 
load  of  names  and  dates,  of  anomalous  verbs  and  syntactic  rules,  c 
mathematical  formulas  and  geometrical  axioms,  which  boys  are  e: 
expected  to  bring  up  for  competitive  examinations. 

But  a  remedy  has  been  provided,  and  we  are  ourselves  to  blame  if  v 
do  not  avail  ourselves  of  it  to  the  fullest  extent.  Europe  erected  i 
Universities,  and  called  them  the  homes  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  and  dete 
mined  that  between  the  slavery  of  the  school  and  the  routine  of  pira¬ 
tical  life  every  man  should  have  at  least  three  years  of  freedom.  M  li; 
Socrates  and  his  great  pupil  Plato  had  done  for  the  youth  < 
Greece,*  these  new  academies  were  to  do  for  the  youth  of  It-al; 
France,  England,  Spain,  and  Germany  ;  and  though  with  varyin 
success,  they  have  done  it.  The  mediaeval  and  modern  University 
have  been  from  century  to  century  the  homes  of  free  thought.  Hei 
the  most  eminent  men  have  spent  their  lives,  not  merely  in  retailir 
traditional  knowledge,  as  at  school,  but  in  extending  the  frontiers  < 
science  in  all  directions.  Here,  in  close  intercourse  with  their  teacl 
ers,  or  under  their  immediate  guidance,  generation  after  generation  • 
boys,  fresh  from  school,  have  grown  up  into  men  during  the  thr» 

*  Zeller,  u  Ueber  den  wissenschaftUclieii  Unterrieht  bci  den  Grieehen,”  1818,  p. 
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ars  of  their  academic  life.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  each  man  has 
en  encouraged  to  dare  to  be  himself,  to  follow  his  own  tastes,  to 
pend  on  his  own  judgment,  to  try  the  wings  or  his  mind,  and,  lo, 
e  voun°*  eagles  thrown  out  of  their  nest,  they  could  fiv.  Heie  the 
1  knowledge  accumulated  at  school  was  tested,  and  new  knowledge 
auired  straight  from  the  fountain-head.  Here  knowledge  ceased  to 
a  mere  burden,  and  became  a  power  invigorating  the  whole  mind, 
:e  snow  which  during  winter  lies  cold  and  heavy  on  the  meadows, 

Lt  when  it  is  touched  by  the  sun  of  spring  melts  away,  and  fructifies 

e  o-round  for  a  rich  harvest.  _  .  .  .  . 

That  was  the  original  purpose  of  the  Universities  ;  and  the  more 

ev  continue  to  fulfil  that  purpose  the  more  will  they  secure  to  us 
at  real  freedom  from  tradition,  from  custom,  from  mere  opinion  and 
perstition,  which  can  be  gained  by  independent  study  only  ;  the 
ore  will  they  foster  that  “  human  development  in  its  richest  diver- 
:y  ”  which  Mill,  like  Humboldt,  considered  as  the  highest  object  of 

Such.6 academic  teaching  need  not  be  confined  to  the  old  Universi- 
,s  There  is  many  a  great  University  that  sprang  from  smaller 
>o-'mnin°-s  than  your  Midland  Institute.  Nor  is  it  necessary  in  order 
secu re^tlie  real'  benefits  of  academic  teaching,  to  have  al  the  para- 
lernaiia  of  a  University,  its  colleges  and  fellowships,  its  caps  and 
>wns  What  is  really  wanted  are  men  who  have  done  good  work 
their  life,  and  who 'are  willing  to  teach  others  how  to  work  for 
lemselves,  how  to  think  for  themselves,  how  to  judge  for  them- 
:lves.  That  is  the  true  academic  stage  in  every  man  s  hie,  w  lien  lie 
arns  to  work,  not  to  please  others,  be  they  schoolmasters  or  exami- 
3rs  but  to  please  himself,  when  he  works  from  sheer  love  of  work, 
id  for  the  highest  of  all  purposes,  the  conquest  of  truth,  those 
alv  who  have  passed  through  that  stage  know  the  real  blessings  ot 
oik.  To  the  world  at  large  they  may  seem  mere  drudges— hut  tne 
•orld  does  not  know  the  triumphant  joy  with  which  the  true  moun- 
lineer  high  above  clouds  and  mountain  walls  that  once  seemed  un- 
rpassable,  drinks  in  the  fresh  air  of  the  High  Alps  and  away  irom 
e  fumes,  the  dust,  and  the  noises  of  the  city,  revels  alone,  in  tree- 
m  of  thoiiglit,  in  freedom  of  feeling,  and  in  the  freedom  of  the 
jhest  faith.  F.  Max  Muller,  in  Contemporary  Renew. 


THE  UNITY  OF  NATURE:  A  SPECULATION. 

Whatever  view  we  take  of  Nature — by  which  name  I  intend  to  <  x 
ress  the  material  system  of  which  we  ourselves  form  a  part— there 
m  be  no  doubt  as  to  a  certain  unity  prevadmg  it,  1  will  not  say  a 
nitv  of  purpose  or  design,  because  it  is  sometimes  said  that  there  is 
o  purpose  and  no  design  in  nature  ;  but  those  who  would  he  most 
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ready  to  deny  purpose  and  design  would  be  most  earnest  in  assert 
the  existence  oi  unity  of  a  very  distinct  kind. 

Of  course,  those  who  adopt  the  old  belief  held  by  Jews  Christia 
and  Mohammedans,  m  the  existence  of  One  (iod,  Maker  of’ Heaven  a 
aitli,  Mitually  assume  the  existence  of  a  unity  prevading  creatn 
he  oneness  ot  the  creating  mind  implies  a  corresponding  oneness 
tne  created  work.  All  phenomena,  whether  moral  or  phvsic 
v  inch  seem  to  imply  diversity  of  will  or  purpose,  are  set  down'to  t 
account  ot  unexplained  anomalies  ;  they  are  the  almost  necessarv 
suits  oi  a  partial  understanding  of  a  complicated  svstem  ;  tiiev  i 
candialy  admitted  as  existing  ;  they  are  left  for  possible  future  exp 
nation  ;  but,  whether  explained  or  not,  they  are  not  permitted  to 
tertere  with  the  great  fundamental  axiom  of  the  unitv  of  God  andt 
corresponding  unity  of  creation. 

This  theological  aspect  of  the  subject,  the  name  of  which  I  ha 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  essay,  I  mention  as  in  dutv  bound,  but 
not  intend  to  discuss.  The  aspect  upon  which  I  wish  to  offer  a  specu 
tion  is  entirely  scientific  and  experimental  and  in  no  direct  manr 
touches  upon  the  domain  of  theology.  Let  me  illustrate  it  by  ref< 
ence  to  tne  remarkable  discourse  upon  Biology  delivered  by  the  Pre 
dent  of  the  British  Association  at  the  late  meeting  in  Sheffield. 

Ihe  ground-tone  of  that  discourse,  if  I  rightly  understand  it,  is  t 
unity  of  tne  principle  of  physical  life,  whatever  that  principle  m 
.  7;*  ^Mmau  traces  life  up  from  the  simplest  form  of  protoplas 


to  its  highest  exhibition  in  the  bodily  systems  of  mammals  and  m 


l^0  0.ne,  he  says,  who  contemplates  this  spontaneously  moving 
that  it  is  alive.  Liquid  as  it  is,  it  is  a  living  liquid  ;  organiess  and 
it  is,  it  manifests  tne  essential  phenomena  of  life. 


matter  can  d< 
structureless 


Then  he  takes  us  to  the  simplest  living  organism,  the  Amceba. 


s5?nf.?Sf  on^  own  days  has  revealed  its  biological  importance,  and  *hc 
that  m  this  little,  soft,  nucleated  particle  we  have  a  body  whose  significance  for 
morphology  and  physiology  of  living  beings  cannot  be  overestimated  ;  for  in 
Amoeba  \ve  have  the  essentia*  characters  of  a  cell,  tbe  morphological  unit  of  or-t 
sati on,  tne  pnysiological  source  of  specialised  function. 


From  the  Amoeba  we  ascend  to  man  himself. 


Examine  under  the  microscope  a  drop  of  blood  freshly  taken  from  the  hum 

tnrllenf’r%fr0m  an^  °f  hi?her  animals.  It  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  a  mul 
i  ?d-  corP-scle3,  swimming  m  a  nearly  colour!  ss  liquid ;  and  alon^  wi 
these,  but  m  much  smaller  numbers,  somewhat  larger  colourless  corpuscles3  T 
red  corpuscles  are  modified  ceils,  while  the  colourllss  corpuscles  are  cells  still  ] 
taming  their  typical  rorm  and  properties.  These  last  are  little  masses  of  in 
toplasm,  eack  enveloping  a  central  nucleus.  Watch  them.  Thev  will  be  sc-n 

’  tney  Wl11  Pr°ject  and  withdraw  pseudopodia,  and  creep  abo 


But  the  protoplasmatic  chain  which  connects  all  animal  life  links 
on  also  to  that  of  the  vegetable  world. 
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All  recent  research  lias  been  bringing  out  in  a  more  and  more  decisive  manner  the 
;t  that  there  is  no  dualism  in  life— that  the  life  of  the  animal  a..d  the  life  of  tne 
nit  are,  like  their  protoplasm,  in  all  essential  points  identical. 

I 

nd  this  truth  Dr.  Allman  illustrates  by  a  most  curious  f  ct,  the 
idence  for  which  seems  irresistible,  namely,  that  plants,  like  ani- 
als,  are  capable  of  being  acted  upon  by  anaesthetics  :  the  sensitive 
i  ant  under  the  influence  of  the  vapour  of  ether  loses  its  sensitive  prop¬ 
ities  ;  and  seeds  under  a  similar  influence  are  unable  to  germinate, 
rit  recover  their  vital  power  as  soon  as  the  anaesthetic  atmosphere  is 
Imoved. 

(This  unity  of  the  principle  of  physical  life  may  or  may  not  astonish 
i|i  according  to  our  habits  of  thought  :  possibly  we  may  begin  by  re- 
Irding  it  as  astounding,  and  end  with  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
pficult  to  have  conceived  it  to  be  otherwise.  This  is  a  mental  tran- 
;ion  with  which  most  persons  accustomed  to  scientific,  and  especially 
atliematicai  sci  ntific  discus  ions,  will  be  familiar.  The  real  diffi- 
lty  of  conception  seems  to  me  to  be  connected  with  the  diversity  of 
dure,  supposed  to  rest  upon  one  all-prevading  principle.  Grant 
otoplasm  as  the  prime  form  of  universal  physical  life  ;  take  that  as 
e  biological  starting-point  or  prime  postulate  :  and  then  comes  the 
{Acuity  of  conceiving  the  immensly  different  results  in  which  our 
oto  plasma  tic  postulate  lands  us.  The  most  absolute  upholder  of  pro¬ 
plasm,  assisted  by  the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  must  of  necessity 
nclude  that  there  is  somehow  an  enormous  difference  between  a 
uirrel  and  a  codfish,  between  a  dog  and  a  cabbage. 

I  apprehend  that  this  combination  of  a  deep  underlying  unity  in 
ture  with  a  palpable  and  unlimited  diversity  will  always  afford  op- 
»rt unity  for  curious  speculation,  and  will  probably  never  admit  of  a 
mplete  solution.  Mr.  Darwin’s  hypothesis  and  investigations,  re- 
rded  from  one  point  of  view,  may  be  described  as  an  attempt  to 
Ivetlie  difficulty.  To  what  extent  the  attempt  has  been  successful 
lave  no  intention  of  discussing ;  the  purpose  of  this  essay  is  of  a 
ry  different  kind  ;  I  am  content  to  look  upon  the  unity  and  diversity 
nature  either  from  the  simple  theological  point  of  view,  or  from 
at  of  science,  as  expounded  by  Air.  Darwin  or  any  other  leader 
hether  in  science  or  in  philosophy  ;  and,  accepting  the  admission 
Inch  must  he  made  by  all  parties  of  the  coexistence  of  fundamental 
jitv  with  almost  unlimited  diversity,  I  wish  to  offer  some  consider- 
ions  which  may  possibly  be  helpful  to  some  minds  in  their  attempts 
grasp  this  coexistence  as  a  thing  approximately  intelligible.  Con- 
ierations  which  interest  one  mind  may  probably  interest  others  ;  at 
i  events  I  shall  have  the  selfish  pleasure  of  setting  down  in  words  a 
eculation,  interesting  as  I  think,  which  has  occupied  my  own 
oughts. 

The  scope  of  my  specula+ion  will  perhaps  he  put  before  the  reader 
the  clearest  manner  hv  propounding  the  following  question  : 

Is  it  not  conceivable  that  there  may  be  a  principle  or  law,  from 
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wliich The  existing  order  of  physical  life,  with  all  its  apparent  ano 
alies,  flows  as  a  necessary  result  ?  and  would  not  the  knowledge 
that  principle  or  law,  if  attainable,  exhibit  to  us  the  order  of  livi 
nature,  as  one  .consistent  system,  free  from  exceptions  and  anomalit 
Let  us  consider  what  takes  place  with  regard  to  geometrical  kno^ 
edge.  \Y  e  are  told  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  regarded  the  propositic 
of  Euclid  as  necessary  truths  requiring  no  demonstration,  and  that 
did  not  trouble  himself  to  follow  the  steps  of  proof.  This  is  no 
common  experience,  as  most  students  have  discovered  for  themselvej 
but  it  is  quite  true  that  every  mind  that  is  capable  of  geometri< 
knowledge  approximates  by  degrees  to  the  condition  from  which  tl: 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  seems  to  have  started.  A  boy  who  begins  1 
geometrical  studies  works  painfully  through  the  logical  steps 
which  it  is  proved  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  make  up  t^ 
right  angles  ;  that  the  squares  described  upon  the  two  sides  of  a  rio*l 
angled  triangle  make  up  that  described  upon  the  hypothenuse  ;  th 
the  tangent  of  a  circle  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius  ;  and  so  fork 
but,  by  degrees,  as  his  mind  becomes  familiar  with  the  fundament 
conceptions  of  straight  lines,  angles,  circles,  and  the  rest,  he  begi 
to  perceive  that  propositions  which  at  first  sight  seemed  almost 
wonderful  to  hint  as  protoplasm  or  an  Amoeba  o  the  microscopist,  a 
in  reality  self-evident,  or  immediately  deducible  from  the  simple 1 
axioms.  ^  And,  what  is  stiT  more  to  the  point,  a  geometer  who  h 
thoroughly  digested  his  science  is  capable  of  regarding  the  whc 
body  of  propositions  into  which  it  is  divided  as  scientifically  one,  ai 
as  all  obviously,  and  (so  to  speak)  visibly,  depending  upon  the  sir 
plest  an  cl  most  elementary  properties  of  space.  The  extent  to  whi( 
this  intuition  of  geometrical  truth  can  be  carried  depends  upon  tl 
powers  of  the  human  mind.  The  propositions  of  Euclid  appear* 1 
intuitively  true  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  I  suspect  that  this  does  n 
give  us  the  limit  of  his  intuitive  geometrical  powers;  anyhow,  it 
quite  conceivable,  by  merely  extending  in  imagination  the  powers  <  ^ 
which  we  have  actual  experience,  that  all  geometrical  truth  in  ar 
department  might  exhibit  itself  without  intermediate  steps  of  demoi 
st  ration  to  a  mind  of  sufficient  acuteness,  when  the  appropriate  del ; 
nitions  had  been  given.  It  is  conceivable,  for  example,  that  whc  \ 
tire  definition  of  an  ellipse  liad  been  given,  Pv  Newton  might  at  on* 
conclude  the  various  properties  which  would  be  given  in  a  treatise  c  i 
the  Conic  Sections. 

From  geometry  we  may  rise  to  mechanics.  The  fundamental  pro] 
osition  expressd  by  the  phrase  Parallelogram  of  Forces,  is,  as  all  sti 
dents  know,  generally  proved  upon  the  basis  of  certain  definitioi 
and  axioms,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fundamental  propos 
tions  of  geometry.  Nevertheless  I  suppose  that  most  minds  whic 
have  studied  mechanics  acquire  by  degrees  an  almost  if  not  a  perfec 
ly  intuitive  perception  of  tire  necessary  truth  of  the  laws  of  the  con 
position  of  forces.  To  a  mind  like  that  of  Newton  I  should  imagin 
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hat  the  principles  of  mechanics  would  present  themselves  almost 
rii  the  same  self  evident  light  as  those  of  geometry.  I  endeavoured 
nany  years  ago,  in  a  memoir  printed  in  tli e  Transactions  of  the  Cam - 
Adge  Philosophical  Society,*  to  work  out  in  some  detail  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  this  subject ;  I  grouped  together  geometry  and  mechanics  as 
jaembers  of  a  class  of  sciences  which  I  described  as  science  of  magni¬ 
tude  and  direction  ;  and  I  argued  that  as  the  data  of  magnitude  and 
direct  ion  entirely  define  a  straight  line,  and  the  same  data  entirely  de¬ 
ne  a  force,  it  may  be  concluded  that  as  two  sides  of  a  triangle  de- 
^rmine  the  third  side,  so  two  forces  represented  in  magnitude  and 
irection  by  two  sides  of  a  triangle  will  have  for  their  resultant  the 
prce  represented  by  the  third. 

i  It  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  the  intuition  of  mechanical 
pence  may  be  carried.  It  is  quite  certain  that  to  those  who  have 
bought  much  on  the  subject  there  is  no  perceptible  effort  in  striding 
cross  from  the  simplest  conception  of  force  to  propositions  which  are 
1  a  certain  sense  complicated,  and  at  all  events  are  far  from  elemen- 
iry.  The  motion  of  a  particle  in  a  conic  section  round  a  centre  of 
)rce  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  may  conceivably 
e  grasped  by  an  acute  mind  as  an  axiomatic  truth  ;  and  if  we  could 
nly  reduce  the  daw  of  the  inverse  square  (which  seems  not  impossi- 
le)  to  a  necessary  truth,  just  as  the  same  law  follows  by  geometrical 
ecessity  in  the  case  of  illumination  from  a  centre  of  lighf,  we  might 
e  able  to  speak  of  the  planetary  motions  as  an  elementary  truth  simi- 
r  to  the  propositions  of  geometry. 

Now  it  seems  worth  while  to  suggest  that  possibly,  as  the  truths  of 
eometry  help  us  to  realise  those  of  mechanics,  so  we  may  use  the 
utlis  of  mechanics  to  help  us  to  realise  some  of  the  truths  of  the 
Lore  subtle  sc  ences,  say  even  that  of  biology.  A  remarkable  memoir 
1  “  The  Theory  of  Matter,”  by  the  late  R.*L.  Ellis, f  concludes  with 
ic  following  sentence  : 

I  venture  to  predict,  with  a  degree  of  confidence  which  doubtless  I  shall  not  com¬ 
uni  cate  to  many  that  if  ever  we  succeed  in  establishing  a  mathematical  theory 
chemistry,  it  will  be  as  much  conversant  with  equations  of  the  third  or  a  higher 
aer,  as  physical  astronomy  is  with  equations  o.  the  second. 

know  from  personal  intercourse  with  Ellis  that  he  much  prized  this  ’ 
rophecy  :  he  said  to  me  that  he  “  wished  it  to  be  remembered.”  I 
n  not  going  to  dwell  upon  it  here,  further  than  to  remark  that  the 
lought  expressed  by  the  prophecy  seems  to  me  to  be  capable  of  being 
:panded  in  a  form  which  will  well  illustrate  the  view  of  science  that  I 
n  endeavouring  to  express  in  words.  Ellis  regards  chemical  action 


r,  ‘Connect -.on  between  the  Sciences  of  Mechanics  and  Geometry.”  Transactions 
the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society ,  vd.  viii..  part  iii. 
f  Mathematical  and  other  Writings  of  Robert  Leslie  Ellis  p  38 
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as  the  next  stage  in  the  complicated  kingdom  of  matter  to  the  actio 
01  mechanical  forces  and  accordingly  he  assigns  to  chemistry  diffe 
ential  equations  of  the  third  order  ;  and  every  mathematician  know 
immense  is  the  increase  of  complication  introduced  by  the  sui 
p  sed  dependence  upon  these  higher  equations.  But  whv  stop  i 
chemistry  .  and  why  stop  at  equations  of  the  third  order  ?  idav  tliei 
not  be  or  rather  is  there  not,  a  gradual  ascent  from  the  dynamics  < 
matter  to  the  chenn  try  of  matter,  from  chemistry  to  biologv  v  Anc 
lf  tu®r8  138  no  prospect  of  ever  reducing  biology  to  mathematical  ca 

n0t  at- ,east  USe  the  concePtio11  of  a  science  dependin 
Krf,en!a  equations  of  a  high  order,  incapable' of  integratioi 
“ .  -  be’  l!.lv®  s0J310  bY  winch  we  have  already  been  baffled  in  tli 

,  “of  lglt’  lea*’  ?ound>  and  hydrodynamics,  for  the  purpose  c 
ii  ustiating  m  our  minds  some  of  the  mysteries  and  anomalies  whic 
the  science  of  life  forces  upon  our  consideration 

Let  us  go  back  from  this  transcendental  region  for  a  few  moment 
to  the  consideration  of  mechanics.  We  may  perhaps  rise  to  it  a-ai 
piesentlv.  I  wish  to  endeavour  to  illustrate  the  unitv  and  diversit 
in  tue  difficult  department  of  biology  bv  reference  to  what  is  brou°h 
belore  us  m  tue  simpler  actions  of  matter.  ° 

Let  us  consider  what  takes  place  in  the  ordinary  problem  of  tli 
motion  of  a  particle  round  a  fixed  centre  of  attraction  ;  the  law  beim 
me  natural  one  namely,  that  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance 
it  is  well  known  that  the  path  of  the  particle  will  be  a  conic  section 
to  the  mind  of  a  geometrician  a  conic-section  is  a  conic  section,  or  ai 
algebraical  curve  of  the  second  degree;  but  to  an  ordinarv  observe 
the  particle  may  describe  one  of  three  different  curves,  which  to  tin 

e.  a!'e  ve!T  tinuke  each  other— a  parabola,  an  ellipse,  or  a  hvperhola 
their  forms  being  somewhat  as  under  ;  "  y 


yc 


call  them  for  shortness’  sake  and  for  reference  P,  e  and  H 
ao«r  a  mathematician  will  be  aware  that  if  a  large  number  of  pa 
of  Pro;lected  at  random  with  different  velocities  about  a  cent, 

p  some  P!'°biblllty  wil*  be  that  some  "dll  describe  paths  such  n 

1°  suc]ias  E’  ,and  some  sach  as  h.  If  he  could  observ 
wliai  took  place  after  such  projection,  it  would  not  appear  to  him  i 

shon'id  ™  plange*  °r  an?malous  tbat  sonle  of  tlle  projected  bodie 
si  onhl  ffr  t0i  reVO  V®  ‘i1  orbits  nearl-v  circular,  and  that  som 
It  Ti  themselves_m  infinite  space  ;  on  the  other  hand  he  woul 
0aid  it  as  practically  impossible  that  all  the  projected  bodies  shoul 
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revolve  iD  nearly  circular  orbits,  and  none  of  them  go  off  upon  infinite 
branches.  Therefore,  when  an  astronomer,  supposed  to  be  also  a 
mathematician,  finds  by  observation  that  there  are  a  few  bodies  cours¬ 
ing  round  the  sun  in  orbits  nearly  circular,  that  there  are  many  fol¬ 
lowing  very  eccentric  courses,  and  many  which  go  off  into  infinite 
distance,  some  having  even  the  double  branched  course  n,  of  which, 
however,  they  can  use  only  one  branch,  never  being  able  to  make  any 
use  whatever  of  the  other,  he  sees  in  the  result  a  confirmation  of  the 
laws  of  gravitation  and  of  dynamics,  and  nothing  anomalous  at  all. 
But  suppose  that  astronomy  were  simply  a  science  of  observation  like 
botany,  or  anatomy,  or  biology  ;  suppose  that  the  properties  of  the 
sonic  sections  were  unknown,  and  that  the  curves  P,  E,  II  were 
maintained  to  be  different  curves,  as  certainly  to  mere  ocular  observa¬ 
tion  they  would  seem  to  be,  would  not  the  system  of  the  heavens  pre¬ 
sent  some  strange  anomalies?  Observation  first  in  icates,  we  will 
suppose,  that  certain  bodies,  the  earth  amongst  them,  move  round 
die  sun  in  orbits  nearly  circular.  A  speculative  mind  perhaps  asks 
•lie  reason  for  this,  and  many  reasons  could  be  assigned,  theological, 
philosophical,  or  otherwise  ;  and  it  gradually  grows  to  the  general  bc- 
ief  of  those  who  think  at  all  on  such  matters,  that  circular  motion 
rnund  the  sun  is,  the  law  of  nature.  But  then  further  observation 
wrings  to  light  the  fact  that  there  are  numerous  bodies  which  do  not 
conform  themselves  to  this  law  ;  bodies  which  move  in  curves  of 
exceeding  eccentricity,  and  bodies  which  move  in  curves  of  an 
entirely  different  character,  and  which  become  lost  in  space.  It  seems 
certain  that  in  the  condition  01  science  supposed,  these  eccentric,  and 
especially  the  parabolical  and  hyperbolical,  bodies  must  needs  be 
•egarded  as  anomalous,  upsetting  all  notion  of  law. 

From  what  has  just  now  been  said,  it  appears  to  be  certainly  possi- 
)le  that  in  the  case  of  astronomy  the  mind  of  a  man  might  pass  from 
t  condition,  in  which  the  motion  of  the  members  of  the  solar  system 
night  be  regarded  as  full  of  anomaly,  to  one  in  which  the  same  mo- 
ion  might  present  itself  as  a  necessary  result  of  one  simple  law. 
day  it  not  he  that  a  similar  transition  is  conceivable  in  other  depart- 
nents  ?  May  there  not  he  differences  in  the  development  and  results  of 
latural  laws,  which  in  reality  are  not  more  truly  differences  than  that 
vhicli  exists  between  an  ellipse  and  a  parabola?  And  if  you  have  a 
Latural  result  which  may  he  compared  to  an  ellipse,  may  it  not  be 
hat  in  the  nature  of  things  the  existence  of  that  result  is  necessarily 
ccompanied  by  the  possibility  of  other  results,  which  may  he  corn¬ 
ered  to  parabolas  or  hyperbolas?  To  illustrate  my  meaning,  take 
hat  view  of  the  world  which  regards  it  as  above  all  things  the  home 
f  intelligent  man — surely  a  very  probable  and  acceptable  view  to  the 
Luman  mind.  The  observer  \  ho  thus  regards  the  world  may  he  com¬ 
pared  to  the  astronomer  who  regards  the  solar  system  as  consisting  of 
few  stately  spherical  bodies,  one  of  which  he  knows  to  be  inhabited, 
roving  round  the  sun  in  nearly  circular  orbits  ;  and  to  this  observer 
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the  world  will  present  many  anomalies.  He  cannot  account  for  the 
existence  of  much  of  the  inferior  department  of  nature — noxious 
snakes,  mischievous  insects,  &c.  In  fact  it  is  difficult  for  any  one  who 
starts  with  the  simple  notion  of  the  world  existing*  for  the  sake  of  man, 
to  make  out  a  consistent  and  tenable  theory  of  nature.  But  mav  it 

W  ■ 

not  be  that  the  existence  of  man  involves  the  possibility  of  snakes  as 
truly  and  as  really  as  the  existence  of  elliptic  motion  involves  that 
of  parabolical  ?  and  may  not  certain  parts  of  the  vegetable  and  ani¬ 
mal  kingdoms  which  appear  useless,  and  the  removal  of  which,  we 
might  fancy,  would  be  no  disadvantage,  or  even  a  theoretical  improve¬ 
ment,  hold  a  place  similar  to  that  of  comets  or  meteoric  stones,  which 
are  really  inseparable  in  conception  from  the  more  orderly  and  more 
apparently  useful  planets  ? 

There  is  another  consideration  which  I  should  like  to  hang  upon 
the  facts  of  planetary  motion.  It  is  possible,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the 
fact,  that  certain  heavenly  bodies  move  in  hyperbolas.  Let  the 
reader  contemplate  the  figure  IT  ;  he  will  observe,  what  every  geome¬ 
trician  knows,  that  the  curve  consists  of  two  branches.  An  unskilled 
person  might  possibly  speak  of  them  as  tico  curves  ;  but  they  are  not 
two  curves,  thev  are  only  o  ..e  curve  ;  vou  can  devise  no  definition,  and 
you  can  invent  no  mathematical  formula,  which  will  represent  one 
branch  without  also  representing  the  other.  Nevertheless,  physically, 
the  two  branches  are  distinct  ;  they  occupy  different  portions  of  space, 
and  if  a  body  be  moving  in  one  of  the  branches  it  can  never  by  any 
possibility  be  transferred  to  the  otlier^  Conceive  a  body  to  start  in 
either  branch  ;  then  it  will  continue  in  that  branch  for  ever,  its  course 
growing  more  and  more  nearly  rectilinear,  till  it  ultimately  moves 
sensibly  in  a  straight  line.  Yet  it  cannot,  so  to  speak,  get  rid  of  all 
connection  with  the  unused  branch  ;  it  has  never  visited  it,  it  never 
can  or  will  do  so,  and  yet  to  the  mathematician’s  mind  that  unused 
branch  is  as  truly  a  portion  of  the  body’s  path  as  that  in  which  it 
moves;  the  unused  branch  is  involved  in  the  definition  of  the  path 
and  cannot  be  separated  from  it. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  this  view  of  a  planetary  path  might 
illustrate  other  unused  things.  The  nipples  and  lacteal  vessels  of 
male  animals,  the  rudimentary  feet  of  certain  snakes,  the  teeth 
whales,  and  other  useless  organs  of  certain  living  things,  may  poss^  - 
biy  be,  like  branches  of  a  hyperbola,  involved  in  the  definition  of  the 
creature,  inseparable  from  its  existence,  and  yet  forming  no  part  of 
its  active  life.  And  as  the  human  mind  can  see  the  necessitv  of  the 

at 

existence  of  the  useless  branch  of  the  hvnerbola,  and  cannot  conceive 
the  elliptic  and  nearly  circular  orbit  of  the  earth  without  recognising 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  effort  of  thought,  the  possible  ex¬ 
istence  of  useless  hyperbolic  branches  of  planetary  orbits,  so  it  may 
be  that  a  mind  higher  than  human  might  see  in  the  definition  of 
man  the  possible  existence  of  useless  organs  both  in  man  and  in  other 
creatures. 
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Hitherto  I  have  founded  my  transference  of  conclusions  from 
dynamics  to  sciences  not  mathematical,  such  as  anatomy  and  biology, 
upon  the  actual  case  of  particles  moving  round  a  centre  of  force  vary¬ 
ing  as  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance.  But  a  full  her  generalisa¬ 
tion  and  further  expansion  of  the  speculation  which  I  have  been  en¬ 
deavouring  to  develop,  may  be  usefully  and  simply  effected  bv  con¬ 
sidering  the  case  of  the  motion  of  particles  subject  to  the  action  of 
centres  of  force  of  a  more  complicated  kind.  It  may  be  that  the  law 
of  the  inverse  square  is  a  necessary  law,  of  mutual  attr  ction  of  par¬ 
ticles  of  matter,  and  that  no  other  is  possible  ;  but  other  laws  are 
conceivable,  and  the  curves  described  under  the  action  of  many  laws 
can  be  worked  out,  as  any  mathematician  knows,  without  any  diffi¬ 
culty.  For  examples,  the  direct  distance  of  which  we  have  in  fact 
many  actual  instances,  and  the  inverse  cube,  admit  of  simple  solution  ; 
and  it  may  be  observed  that  the  inverse  cube  leads  to  a  family  of 
curves  more  varied  than  the  conic  sections,  and  containing  members 
even  more  dissimilar  one  from  another  than  the  ellipse  and  the  hyper¬ 
bola.  It  is  easily  seen  that  the  variety  of  the  family  of  curves  will  in¬ 
crease  in  complexity  as  the  complexity  of  the  law  of  force  increases, 
and  it  is  conceivable  that  there  may  be  a  large  number  of  curves 
which  are  all  essentially  one  as  being  the  result  of  the  same  funda¬ 
mental  physical  conditions,  and  which  nevertheless,  when  graphically 
traced,  may  exhibit  no  apparent  resemblance  to  each  other  whatever, 
and  would  be  concluded  by  any  observer,  who  had  only  his  eyes  to 
trust,  to  be  of  altogether  alien  races.  There  might  conceivably  be  as 
much  difference  between  one  orbit  and  another  as  there  is  between  a 
vegetable  and  an  animal,  or  between  a  bird  and  a  fish. 

A  still  greater  variety  would  he  introduced  if  we  develop  Leslie 
Ellis’s  conception  of  mathematical  chemistry  (if  there  be  such  a  thing), 
as  depending  upon  differential  equations  of  the  third  or  a  higher  or¬ 
der.  Life,  whatever  may  be  its  laws  and  limits,  has  certainly  a  much 
higher  basis  than  chemistry,  and  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  al¬ 
ready  hinted,  as  depending  for  its  solution,  if  on  anything,  upon 
differential  equations  of  a  much  higher  order  than  those  which  per¬ 
tain  to  chemistry.  Consequently,  the  equation  of  life,  if  we  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  speak  of  such  a  thing,  would  be  one  of  almost  indefinite  com¬ 
plication,  involving  a  vast  number  of  arbitrary  constants  from  the 
change  of  which,  according  to  varying  initial  conditions,  an  indefinite 
number  of  families  of  living  thing's  would  result,  producing  a  most 
complicated  unity  and  an  almost  unlimited  variety. 

Strange  curves  would  certainly  manifest  themselves,  just  as  strange 
species  manifest  themselves  in  the  departments  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life.  Let  any  one  walk  through  the  zoological  galleries  of 
the  British  Museum  and  observe  the  strange  reptiles  and  sea  monsters 
that  are  collected  there  :  the  survival  of  the  fittest  scarcely  seems  to 
account  for  the  existence  of  some  of  them  ;  but  I  can  easily  believe 
that  their  existence  was  a  necessity,  and  that  they  are  involved  (so  to 
speak)  in  the  general  solution  of  the  great  life  problem. 
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I  am  tempted  to  illustrate  tlie  subject  which  I  have  in  hand  by 
another  reference  to  families  of  curves.  I  have  dealt  with  curves 
litherto  as  the  paths  of  particles  moving  under  the  action  of  forces  ; 
but  an  illustration  of  the  unity  and  variety  of  nature  may  be  derived 
from  curves  independently  of  any  c  nsideration  of  physical  genesis. 
The  conic  sections,  for  example,  are  to  the  mathematician  curves  cor- 
r'esDonding  to  an  algebraical  equation  of  two  variables  of  the  second 
degree.  The  equation  of  the  second  degree  has  at  most  only  five  con¬ 
stants,  and  therefore  its  geometrical  locus,  when  the  variables  are  re¬ 
garded  as  co-ordinates,  cannot  be  exceedingly  complicated.  But  tl  e 
equation  of  the  third  degree  has  nine  constants  and  its  locus  is  there¬ 
fore  immensly  more  complicated  ;  still  more  so  are  the  equations  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  and  higher  degrees.  Now  the  variety  of  plane¬ 
tary  motion  corresponds,  as  we  know,  precisely  to  the  variety  of  the 
locus  of  the  equation  of  the  second  degree  ;  may  not  some  other  de¬ 
velopment  of  natural  forces  correspond  in  variety  to  the  locus  of  the 
equation  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  higher  degrees  ?  and  may  we 
not  gain  from  our  knowledge  of  the  rapidly  increasing  complications 

of  these  families  of  curves  some  notion  of  the  necessary  variety  of  the 

*•  » 

phenomena  corresponding  to  the  same  development  of  natural  force  ? 

The  curves  of  the  equation  of  the  third  degree  have,  I  believe,  never 

been  entirely  classified — certainly  not  those  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  : 
*/  •> 

the  rapidly  growing  complicati  n  corresponds  admirably  well  with 
that  which  we  find  in  nature. 

We  may  even  pursue  the  illustration  of  nature  by  reference  to 
curves  a  step  further.  In  his  clever  and  eccentric  work  entitled  the 
liinth  Bridgewater  1  realise,  Babbage  makes  use  of  the  points  which 
mathematicians  know  by  the  name  of  conjugate  or  isolated  points, 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  relation  in  which,  according  to  his 
view,  miracles  may  stand  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  These 
points,  as  some  of  my  readers  will  know,  and  as  I  may  properly  ex¬ 
plain  for  the  benefit  of  others,  are  as  much  parts  of  the  curve  to 
which  they  belong  as  any  points  in  its  continuous  branches.  No 
definition  of  the  curve  can  exclude  them.  Algebraically  speaking, 
their  co-ordinates  satisfy  the  equation  of  the  curve,  and  therefore 
they  trulv  belong  to  it.  And  vet  thev  stand  absolutely  separated  from 
the  curve’s  continuous  branches,  and  to  a  mere  ocular  observer  have 
nothing  to  do  with  those  branches  whatever.  B.  bbage’s  application 
of  these  points  to  the  subject  which  he  had  in  hand  was  ingenious 
and  happy  ;  but  I  wish  to  borrow  Ills  idea  for  the  purpose  of  this 
essay,  to  which  it  seems  to  lend  itself  quite  as  readily  as  it  does  to  the 
illustration  of  the  miraculous. 

For,  instead  of  the  word  miraculous,  which  would  be  altogether  out 
of  place  in  this  essay,  read  anomalous ,  or  perhaps  more  correctly 
apparently  anomalous,  and  we  find  a  good  illustration  of  such  apparent 
anomalies  in  the  conjugate  points  to  which  I  have  referred.  Haec¬ 
kel,  for  example,  tells  us  that  the  much-talked-of  purpose  in  nature 
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lias  really  no  existence,  and  that,  without  going  more  deeply  into  the 
matter,  the  rudimentary  organs  of  animals  are  a  formidable  obstacle 
to  the  theory;  and  in  the  same  way  he  banishes  the  notion  of  the 
beneficence  of  the  Creator  *  Now,  if  we  conceive  for  a  moment  ,  mere¬ 
ly  as  an  hypothesis,  that  nature  has  a  purpose,  or  that  it  is  the  work 
of  a  beneficent  Creator,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  expression  of  that 
purpose,  or  the  law  which  expresses  the  action  of  that  beneficence, 
must  be  of  a  er^  complicated  kind.  It  seems  not  unreasonable  to 
compare  it  to  one  of  the  curves  of  which  I  have  been  speaking. 
Certain  anomalies,  such  as  the  rudimentary  organs,  may  be  conjugate 
points  ;  they  seem  utterly  inconsistent  with  purpose  ;  and  yet  toone 
who  knows  the  equation  of  the  curve,  they  areas  truly  part  of  the 
curve  as  the  more  regular  branches  ;  and  he  will  perceive  that  which 
the  ocular  observer  does  not  suspect  and  cannot  believe,  namely,  that 
these  apparent  anomalies  and  useless  excrescences  cannot  be  removed 
v  ithout  absolutely  destroying  the  system  of  which  thev  form  a  part. 

I  remember  reading  many  years  ago  (I  think  in  an  early  number  of 
the  Cambridge  Mathematical  Journal )  a  papt-r  on  conjugate  points 
which  supplies  a  thought  capable  of  useful  application  either  to  Bab¬ 
bage’s  illustration  of  miracles,  or  to  the  adaptation  of  his  illustration 
to  nature  which  I  have  ventured  to  make.  The  writer  of  the  paper 
showed  that,  under  a  more  general  treatment  of  the  equation  of  a 
cury  e,  conjugate  points  might  be  made  to  disappear  altogether,  or,  at 
least,  to  take  their  place  as  points  in  continuous  branches.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  view  the  locus  of  the  equation  was  to  be  sought  not  in 
a  single  plane,  as  is  commonly  done,  but  in  the  three  dimensions  of 
space  ;  and  the  writer  showed  that,  according  to  his  method  of  in¬ 
terpretation,  a  conjugate  point  would  be  the  point  in  which  a  branch 
of  the  curve  net  lying  in  the  ordinary  plane  of  reference  crossed  that 
plane.  I  think  that  Babbage  might  have  much  improved  his  illustra¬ 
tion  if  he  had  happened  to  have  been  familiar  with  this  idea  ;  he  mteht 
have  argued  that  a  miracle  would  cease  to  b$  a  miracle  if  you  could 
regard  it  outside  the  plane  of  human  experience  ;  but  leaving  out  of 
consideration  what  Babbage  might  have  done,  I  should  wish  to  re¬ 
mark,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  this  paper,  that  possible  the 
anomalies  of  nature  may,  like  conjugate  points,  only  be  so  because  we 
are  compelled  to  move  (as  it  were)  in  one  plane,  and  that,  if  we  were 
free  from  the  trammels  of  human  experience  and  human  laws  of 
thought,  we  might  possibly  discover  that  even  the  anomalies  of  na¬ 
ture  are  part  of  a  continuous  and  consistent  law. 

There  is  one  other  illustration  of  the  problems  of  biology  which 
may  be  drawn  from  the  simpler  problems  of  the  dynamics  of  a  par¬ 
ticle,  and  which  may  be  suitably  introduced  into  this  essay. 

Every  mathematician  knows  that  when  it  is  required  to  determine 
die  orbit  of  a  particle  about  a  given  centre  of  force,  the  mere  assign- 
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causation  which  shall  determine  the  configuration  of  the  system  and 
shall  make  it  to  he  what  it  is,  and  no  other. 

In  like  manner  a  quantity  of  protoplasm  with  an  assumed  power  of 
development  will  not  account  lor  existing  forms  of  life  without  the 
additional  hypothesis  of  some  causative  power  to  determine  the  initial 
circumstances.  Given  an  original  germ,  and  given  some  power  which 
shall  direct  the  particular  original  cause  of  the  development  of  that 
germ,  and  the  whole  subsequent  development  is  conceivable  ;  but  the 
germ  and  the  law  of  development  left  to  themselves  may  be  as  insuffi- 
oient  as  the  particle  and  the  law  of  attraction. 

This  view  seems  undoubtedly  to  let  in  the  Idea  of  purpose  which 
Haeckel  is  so  anxious  to  exclude.  I  do  not  say  that  jmrpose  does  not 
come  in  at  an  earlier  point ;  but,  anyhow,  when  we  come  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  number  of  results — all  of  wliich  are  possible  under  an 
original  law — it  would  seem  difficult  to  dispense  with  the  supposition 
of  some  power,  some  will,  some  choice,  which  has  caused  one  form 
rather  than  another  to  have  been  adopted  in  any  given  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  nature. 

Let' me  add  one  more  suggestion  founded  upon  the  supposed  analogy 
between  dynamics  and  biology. 

We  have  seen  that  the  parabola,  the  ellipse,  and  the  hyperbola 
are  ail  possible  curves  for  a  particle  moving  round  a  centre  of  force. 
Only  one  of  these  curves — namely,  the  ellipse,  and  only  the  ellipse 
under  the  condition  of  small  eccentricity  or  approximate  circularity — 
can  suffice  for  the  orbit  of  a  planet  which  shall  be  the  home  of  the 
highest  form  of  life ;  namely,  that  of  a  mam  A  body  moving  round 
a  centre  of  force  acting  according  to  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  will 
not,  therefore,  form  a  sufficient  definition  of  a  world  like  our  own. 
'The  original  conditions  of  motion,  the  initial  circumstances  as  a  math- 
ematlcian  would  call  them,  must  have  been  delicately  adjusted  in 
order  to  select,  out  of  all  possible  forms  of  orbit,  that  one  circular  or 
nearly  circular  form  which  is  compatible  with  the  existence,  upon  the 
earth's  surface,  of  beings  like  ourselves.  May  we  not  infer  from  this 
a  similar  necessity  of  original  delicate  adjustment  in  the  process  of 
the  evolution  of  a  highly  organised  creature  from  a  protoplastic  germ  1 
I f  we  are  to  accept  the  evolution  of  man  from  a  germ  or  aseed  as  a 
fact  of  the  original  creation,  may  we  not  also  rightly  conclude  that 
the  delicate  adjustment  of  the  initial  circumstances  was  as  necessary 
In  the  ease  of  man  and  his  evolution,  as  it  certainly  was  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  that  world  and  its  orlnt  upon  which  the  evolved  man  was 
to  live? 

If  there  he  any  valid  ty  m  the  views  which  have  been  shadowed 
forth  In  this  paper,  interesting  and  important  conclusions  might  seem 
to  follow.  The  general  tendency  Is,  i  think,  to  suggest  that  neither 
gravitation  nor  evolution  carries  us  up  to  the  prime  cause  of  existing 
nature,  or  renders  the  hypothesis  of  such  a  cause  unnecessary.  Pro¬ 
fessor  All  mam  in  !he  address  to  which  J  have  already  referred,  says. 
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I  believe,  with  truth:  “The  chasm  between  unconscious  life  and 
thought  is  deep  and  impassable,  and  no  transitional  phenomena  can 
be  found  by  which,  as  by  a  bridge,  we  may  span  it  over.  In  like 
mannei,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  assertion  may  be  rightlv  made,  that, 
there  is  a  deep,  impassable  chasm  between  the  laws  of  matter,  which 
have  been  or  ever  can  be  demonstrated,  and  the  prime  cause  or  ground 
ot  existence  of  the  material  universe.  This,  however,  is  a  field  of 
discussion  upon  which  I  do  not  desire  to  proceed. 

Harvey  Carlisle,  in  Nineteenth,  Century . 
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The  year  1697  a.  d.  was  rendered  memorable,  not  only  by  the  Peace 
of  Ryswick  which  saved  so  great  a  part  of  Europe  from  *  the  horrors 
of  war,  but  also  by  the  earliest  appearance  in  print  of  Charles  Per- 
rault’s  “  Cendrillon,  on  la  petite  pantoufie  de  verre.”  It  was  in  the 
fourtn  part  of  the  fifth  volume  ot  the  Rectteil  de  pieces  curieuses  et 
nouvelles ,  published  at  the  Hague  by  Adrien  Moetgens,  that  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  Cinderella's  fortunes,  in  the  form  under  which  it  has  become 
familiar  to  the  whole  civilised  world,  first  saw  the  light.  In  the  same 
eventful  year  it  was  a  second  time  introduced  to  the  public,  figurine 
as  one  of  the  eight  histories  contained  in  the  Histaires  ou  conies  de 
temps  passe,  which  professed  to  be  written  by  the  41  SieurP.  Darman- 
cour  this  “  Sleur”  being*  the  authors  son,  Perrault  d’Armaneour, 
a  bov  then  twelve  years  old,  who  may  possibly  have  acted  as  an  inter¬ 
mediate  relater  between  the  nurse  who  told  and  the  parent  who  wrote 
the  tales  which  were  destined  to  render  that  parent's  name  immortal. 
Their  success  was  one  of  the  unexpected  triumphs  which  fate  has 
now  and  then  accorded  to  literature.  As  little,  in  all  probability  did 
the  elder  Perrault,  grave  member  of  the  French  Academy  and  eru¬ 
dite  defender  of  modem  writers  against  the  claim  of  the  ancients  to 
supremacy,  dream  cf  the  fame  which  Cinderella  and  her  companions 
were  to  bring  to  him,  as  did  Charles  the  Twelfth,  who  in  the  same 
eventful  year  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  foresee  the  ruinous 
nature  of  the  conflict  In  which  he  was  doomed  to  engage  with  his 
young*  brother  monarch  Peter  the  Great,  just  then,  on  ship-building 
intent,  making  his  way  towards  the  peaceful  dockyards  of  Holland. 

Cinderella's  story  had  doubtless  been  familiar  for  centuries  to  the 
common^people  of  Europe.  In  the  opinion  of  many  critics  it  had, 
indeed,  figured  for  ages  among  the  heirlooms  of  humanity.  But  Per- 
rault's  rendering  of  the  tale  naturalised  it  in  the  polite  world,  gave  it 
for  cultured  circles  an  attraction  which  it  is  never  likely  to  lose. 
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The  supernatural  element  plays  in  it  but  a  subordinate  ])  rt,  for,  even 
without  the  aid  of  a  fairy  godmother,  the  neglected  heroine  might 
have  been  enabled  to  go  to  a  ball  in  disguise,  and  to  win  the  hearfof 
the  hero  by  the  beauty  of  her  features  and  the  smallness  of  her  foot. 
It  is  wiili  human  more  than  with  mythological  interest  that  the  storv 
is  replete,  and  therefore  it  appeals  to  human  hearts  with  a  force 
which  no  lapse  of  time  can  diminish.  Such  supernatural  machinery 
as  is  introduced,  moreover,  has  a  charm  for  children  which  older  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  tale  do  not  possess.  The  pumpkin  carriage,  the  rat 
coachman,  the  lizard  lacqueys,  and  all  the  other  properties  of  the 
transformation  scene,  appeal  at  once  to  the  imagination  and  the  sense 
of  humour  oi  every  beholder.  In  the  more  archaic  forms  of  the  nar¬ 
rative  there  is  no  intentional  grotesqueness.  It  is  probably  because 
so  mail}  of  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  “  Cucendron”  (as  she  was  gen- 
emll}  styled  at  home,  though  the  younger  of  her  stepsisters  who 
wras  not  so  uncivil  as  the  elder,  called  her  ‘  Cendrillon,’  ”)  were  so 
natural,  that  some  mythodogists  have  attached  such  importance  to  the 
final  trial  by  slipper.  “  The  central  interest  in  the  popular  story  of 
(underella,”  says  Professor  de  Gubernatis  in  his  valuable  work  on 
Zoological  Mythology,  is  “  the  legend  of  tlii  lost  slipper,  and  of 
tne  prince  who  tries  to  find  the  foot  predestined  to  wear  it/’  But  if 
the  tale  be  sought  for  in  lands  less  cultured  than  the  France  which 
produced  Perraults  “  Cendrillon”  and  the  Countess  d’Aulnov’s  “  Fi- 
nette  Cendron,”  we  shall  see  that  “the  legend  of  the  lost  slipper” 
is  no  longer  of  “  central  interest,”  being  merely  used  to  supply  the 
means  of  ultimate  recognition  so  valuable  in  ancient  davs  not  only  to 
tne  story-teller  but  to  the  dramatist.  Let  us  take,  by  way  of  exam¬ 
ple,  a  Servian  version  of  the  story.* 

.  As  a  number  of  girls  v^ere  spinning  one  day  a-field,  sitting  in  a 
img  lound  a  cleft  in  tne  ground,  there  came  to  them  an  old  man,  who 
said,  ‘Maidens,  beware!  for  if  one  of  you  v*ere  to  let  her  spindle 
fad  mto^this  cleft,  her  mother  would  be  immediately  turned  into  a 
cow.  Thereupon  the  girls  at  once  drew  nearer  to  the  cleft  and  in¬ 
quisitively  peeped  into  it.  And  the  spindle  of  Mara,  the  fairest  of 
their  number,  slipped  out  of  her  hand  and  fell  into  the  cleft.  When 
she  reached  home  in  the  evening,  there  v^as  her  mother  turned  into  a 
cow  standing  in  front  of  the  house  and  mooing.  Thenceforth  Mara 
tended  and  fed  that  cow  with  filial  affection.  But  her  father  married 
again  taking  as  his  second  wife  a  widow  with  one  plain  daughter 
And  the  new  mistress  of  the  house  grievously  ill-treated  her  step- 
aughter,  forbidding  her  to  vmsh  her  face,  or  brush  her  hair,  or  change 
her  dress.  And  as  she  became  grimy  with  ashes,  pepel,  Mara  raceived 
the  nickname  of  Pepelluga,  that  is,  Cinderella,  or  Aslivpet.  Her 
stepmother  also  set  her  tasks  which  she  could  never  have  done,  had 
not  ‘  ‘  the  cow,  which  had  once  been  her  mother,”  helped  her  to  per- 
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form  them.  When  the  stepmother  found  this  out  she  gave  her  hus¬ 
band  no  rest  till  he  promised  to  put  the  cow  to  death.  The  girl  wept 
bitterly  when  she  heard  the  sad  news,  but  the  cow  consoled  her,  tell¬ 
ing  her  what  she  must  do.  She  must  not  eat  of  its  flesh,  and  she 
must  carefully  collect  and  bury  its  bones  under  a  certain  stone,  anil 
to  this  burial-place  she  must  afterwards  come,  should  she  find  herself 
in  need  of  help.  The  cow  was  killed  and  eaten,  but  Mara  said  she 
had  no  appetite,  and  ate  none  of  its  flesh.  And  she  buried  its  bones 
as  she  had  been  directed.  Some  days  afterwards  her  stepmother  went 
to  church  with  her  own  daughter,  leaving  Mara  at  home  to  cook  the 
dinner,  and  to  pick  up  a  quantity  of  corn  which  had  been  purposely 
strewed  about  the  house,  threatening  to  kill  her  if  she  had  not  per¬ 
formed  both  tasks  by  the  time  they  came  back  from  church.  Mara 
was  greatly  troubled  at  the  sight  of  the  grain,  and  fled  for  help  to 
the  cow’s  grave.  There  she  found  an  open  coffer  full  of  fine  raiment, 
and  on  the  lid  sat  two  white  doves,  which  said,  “  Mara,  choose  a  dress 
and  go  in  it  to  church,  and  we  birds  will  gather  up  the  grain.”  So 
she  took  the  robes  which  came  first,  all  of  the  finest  silk,  and  went 
in  them  to  church,  where  the  beauty  of  her  face  and  her  dress  won 
all  hearts,  especially  that  of  the  Emperor’s  son.  Just  before  the  ser¬ 
vice  was  over  she  glided  out  of  church,  ran  home,  and  placed  her 
robes  in  the  coffer,  which  immediately  shut  and  disappeared.  When 
ner  relatives  returned,  tney  found  the  grain  collected,  the  dinner 
cooked,  and  Ashypet  as  grimy  as  usual.  -Next  Sunday  just  the  same 
happened,  only  Mara’s  robes  were  this  time  of  silver.  On  the  third 
Sunday  she  went  to  church  in  raiment  of  pure  gold,  with  slippers  to 
match.  And  when  she  left  the  Emperors  son  left  too,  and  hastened 
after  her.  But  all  lie  got  for  his  pains  was  her  right  slipper,  which 
she  dropped  in  her  haste.  By  means  of  it  he  at  length  found  her 
out.  In  vain  did  her  stepmother,  when  he  walked  in  with  the  golden 
test  in  his  hand,  hide  her  under  a  trough,  endeavour  to  force  her  own 
daughter's  foot  into  the  too  small  slipper,  and  when  this  attempt 


den" 


that  there  was  any  other  girl  in  the  house.  For  the  cock 
crowed  out  *'  Kikerike  !  the  maiden  is  under  the  trough  !”  There  the 
prince  in  truth  found  her,  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  golden  attire, 
but  wanting  her  right  slipper.  After  which  all  went  well. 

In  a  modern  Greek  variant  of  the  story  (Hahn,  No.  2),  there  is  a 
similar  but  still  stranger  opening.  According  to  it,  an  old  woman 
and  her  three  daughters  sat  spinning  one  day.  And  they  made  an 
agreement  that  if  one  of  them  broke  her  thread  or  dropped  her  spin¬ 
dle,  slie  should  be  killed  and  eaten  by  the  others.  The  mother's 
spindle  wai  the  first  to  fall,  and  her  two  elder  daughters  killed,  cooked, 
and  ate  her.  But  their  younger  sister  did  all  she  could  to  save  her 
mother’s  life,  and  when  her  attempts  proved  fruitless,  utterly  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  eating  her.  And  after  the  unfilial  repast 
was  over  she  collected  her  mother’s  bones  and  buried  them  in  the  ash- 
hole.  After  forty  days  had  passed,  she  wished  to  dig  them  up  and 
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bury  them  elsewhere.  But  when  she  opened  the  hole  in  which  she 
had  deposited  them,  there  streamed  forth  from  it  a  blaze  of  light 
which  almost  blinded  her.  And  then  she  found  that  no  bones  were 
there,  but  three  costly  suits  of  raiment.  On  one  gleamed  “  the  skv 
with  its  stars,”  on  another  “the  spring  with  its  flowers,”  on  the  third 

means  of  these  resplendent  robes  she 
created  a  great  sensation  in  church  on  three  successive  Sundays,  and 
on  the  heart  of  the  usual  prince,  who  was  enabled  to  recognise  her 
by  means  of  the  customary  slipper.  The  German  variant  of  the 
story  given  by  Grimm  (No.  21),  represents  the  grimy  Aschenputtel— 
a  form  of  Cinderella’s  name  very  1  ke  the  Scotch  Ashvpet — as  beino- 
assisted  to  bear  up  against  the  unkindness  of  her  stepsisters  by  a 
v  liite  bird,  which  haunted  the  tree  she  had  planted  above  her  mother’s 
grave,  From  this  bird  she  received  all  that  she  asked  for,  including 
the  dazzling  robe  and  golden  shoes  in  which  she,  for  the  third  time^ 
Avon  the  piinces  heart  at  a  ball  in  the  palace.  One  of  these  shoes 
stuck  in  the  pitch  "with  which  the  prince  had  ordered  the  staircase  to 
be  smeared,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  capturing  her  when  she  fled  from 
the  ball ;  and  by  it  he  after  a  time  recognised  her.  The  storv  is  of 
an  unusually  savage  tone.  For  not  only  does  one  of  the  stepsisters 
cut  off  her  toes,  and  the  other  her  heel,*  in  order  to  fit  their  feet  to 
the  golden  slipper — acting  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  their 

mother,  who  says,  “  When  you  are  a  queen  you  need  not  go  afoot” _ 

but  they  Ultimately  have  their  eyes  pecked  out  by  the  two  doves 
which  have  previously  called  attention  to  the  fact  that* blood  is  stream¬ 
ing  from  their  mutilated  feet.  The  surgical  adaptation  of  the  false 
foot  to  the  slipper,  and  its  exposure  by  a  bird,  occur  in  so  many  vari¬ 
ants  that  tneA  probably  formed  an  important  part  of  the  original  tale. 
Thus  in  a  Lowland  Scotch  variant  of  the  story,  quoted  by  Chambers', 
when  the  glass  shoe  was  brought  by  the  prince’s  messenger  to  the 
house  wherein  lived  two  sisters,  “the  auld  sister  that  was  sae  proud 
gaeff  avra’  by  herseF,  and  came  back  in  a  while  hirpling  wi’  the  shoe 
on.”  But  when  she  rode  away  in  triumph  as  the  prince’s  bride,  “a 
wee  bird  sung  out  o’  a  bush : — 


“  Nippit  fit  and  clippit  fit  ahint  the  kin?  rides: 

But  pretty  fit  and  little  fit  ahint  the  caldron  hides  ” 

The  blinding  of  the  pretenders,  however,  is  a  rare  incident.  But  in 
one  of  the  Russian  stories  (Afanasief,  vi.  80)  the  stepsisters  of  Cliorn- 
ushka  -so  called  from  her  always  being  dirtv  and  chorna  or  black— 
lose  their  eyes  exactly  as  in  the  German  tale.* 

jdie  industry  of  many  collectors  has  supplied  scores  of  variants  of 
this  most  popular  narrative.  But  those  which  have  been  mentioned 
w  ill  be  sufficient  to  throw  a  considerable  light  upon  one  of  its  most 
significant  features.  Its  earlier  scenes  appear  to  have  been  inspired 
by  the  idea  that  a  loving  mother  may  be  able,  even  after  her  death 
to  bless  and  assist  a  dutiful  child,  in  the  Servian  and  the  Greek 
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variants  this  belief  is  brought  prominently  forward,  though  in  a 
somewhat  grotesque  form.  In  the  German  it  is  indicated,  but  less 
clearly.  In  one  of  the  Sicilian  variants  (Pitre,  No.  41),  the  step¬ 
daughter  is  assisted  by  a  cow,  as  in  the  Servian  story.  Out  of  the 
hole  in  which  its  bones  are  buried  come  “twelve  damsels  ”  who  array 
her  “all  in  gold,”  and  take  her  to  the  royal  palace.  Here  the  link 
between  the  girl  and  her  dead  mother  has"  been  lost,  and  the  super¬ 
natural  machinery  is  worked  by  fairy  hands.  In  another  (No.  43)  the 
heroine  receives  everything  she  asks  for,  exactly  as  in  the  German 
story,  from  a  magic  date- tree.  But  nothing  is  said  about  its  being 
planted  above  her  mother’s  grave,  and  its  mysterious  powers  are 
accounted  for  only  b\  the  fact  that  out  of  it  issue  “a  great  number 
of  fati,”  or  fairies.  In  the  romantic  story  of  “  La  Gatta  Cennerento- 
la,”  told  by  Basile  in  is  Pentamerone  (published  at  Naples  about  the 
year  1037),  she  is  similarly  assisted  by  a  fairy  who  issues  from  a  date- 
tree.  This  suggests  the  fairy  godmother  of  Perrault’s  tale,  from 
which  our  version  appears  to  have  been  borrowed.  For  among  us 
Cinderella’s  slipper  is  almost  always  of  glass,  a  material  never  men¬ 
tioned  except  in  the  French  form  of  the  story  and.  its  imitations.  On 
this  part  of  Cinderella’s  costume  it  may  be  as  well  to  dwell  for  a  time, 
before  passing  on  to  the  further  consideration  of  her  fortunes.  As 
yet  we  have  dwelt  only  with  what  may  be  called  the  “  dead  mother” 
or  “stepmother”  opening  of  the  tale.  We  shall  have  to  consider 
presently  a  kindred  form  of  the  narrative,  the  opening  of  which  may 
be  named  after  the  “hateful  marriage,”  from  which  the  heroine  Hies, 
her  adventures  after  her  flight  being  similar  to  those  of  the  ill-used 
stepdaughter.  That  is  to  say,  she  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  degradation 
and  squalor,  and  is  forced  to  occupy  a  servile  position,  frequently  con¬ 
nected  in  some  way  with  the  hearth  and  its  ashes.  From  this,"  how¬ 
ever,  she  emerges  on  certain  festive  occasions  as  a  temporarily  brilliant 
being,  always  returning  to  her  obscure  position,  until  at  iast  she  is 
recognised  ;  after  which  she  remains  permanently  brilliant,  her  appar¬ 
ently  destined  period  of  eclipse  having  been  brought  to  a. close  by  her 
recognition,  which  is  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  her  lost  shoe  or 
slipper. 

As  to  the  material  of  the  slipper  there  has  been  much  dispute.  In 
the  greater  part  of  what  are  apparently  the  older  forms  of  the  story, 
it  is  made  of  gold.  This  may  perhaps  be  merely  a  figure  of  speech, 
but  there  are  instances  on  record  of  shoes,  or  at  least  sandals,  being 
made  of  precious  metals.  Even  in  our  own  times,  as  well  as  in  the  days 
of  the  Caesars,  a  horse  is  said  to  have  been  shod  with  gold.  And  an 
Arab  geographer,  quoted  by  Mr.  Lane,  vouches  for  the  fact  that  the 
islands  of  Wak-Wak  are  ruled  by  a  queen  who  “has  shoes  of  gold.” 
Moreover,  “no  one  walks  in  all  these  islands  with  any  other  kind  of 
shoe  ;  if  he  wear  any  other  kind  his  feet  are  cut.”  It  is  true  that  his 


authority  is  a  little  weakened  by  his  subsequent  statement  that  these 
Ldes  have  trees  which  bear  “  fruits  like  women.”  These  strange  be- 
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ings  have  beautiful  faces  and  are  suspended  by  their  hair, 
come  forth  from  integuments  like  large  leathern  bags.  And  when 
they  feel  the  air  and  the  sun  they  cry  “  Wak  !  Wak  !  ”  until  their 
hair  is  cut,  and  when  it  is  cut  they  die.”  Glass  is  an  ail  but 
unknown  material  lor  shoemaking  in  the  genuine  folk-tales  of  anv 
country  except  France.  The  heroine  of  one  of  Mr.  J  F  Campbell’s 
Gaelic  tales  -  wore  "  glass  shoes,”  but  this  exception  to  the  rule  mav 
be  due  to  a  French  influence,  transmitted  through  an  English  or  Low- 
/and  Scotch  channel.  Even  in  France  itself  the  slipper  is  not  always 
of  glass.  Madame  d  Aulnoy  s  Finette  Cendron,  for  instance,  wore  one 
“  of  red  velvet  embroidered  with  pearls.”  The  use  of  the  word  verve 
by  Perrault  lias  been  accounted  for  in  two  ways.  Some  crit  cs  think 
that  the  material  in  question  was  a  tissu  en  verve,  fashionable  in  Per- 
rault’s  time.  But  the  more  generally  received  idea  is  that  the  sub¬ 
stance  was  originally  a  kind  of  fur  called  voir — a  word  now  obsolete 
in  France,  except  injheraldry,  but  locally  preserved  in  England  as  the 
name  of  the  weasel  f — and  that  some  reciter  or  transcriber  to  whom 
the  jneaning  of  vair  was  unknown,  substituted  the  more  familiar  but 
less  probable  verve,  thereby  dooming  Cinderella  to  wear  a  glass  slip¬ 
per  long  before  the  discovery  was  made  that  glass  may  be  rendered 
tough.  In  favour  of  the  correctness  of  this  supposition  we  have  the 
great  authority  of  M.  Littre,  whose  dictionary  affirms  positively  that 
in  the  description  of  Cinderella’s  slipper,  verve  is  a  mistake  for  vair. 
In  this  decision  some  scholars,  especially  those  who  detect  in  everv 
feature  of  a  fairy  tale  a  “  solar  myth,”  refuse  to  acquiesce.  Thus  M 
Andre  Lefevre,  the  accomplished  editor  of  a  recent  edition  of  Per- 
rault’s  Contes,  absolutely  refuses  to  give  up  the  verve  which  “con- 
vient  parfaitement  a  un  mytlie  lumineux.”  \  But  the  fact  that  Cin¬ 
derella  is  not  shod  with  glass  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  lands  she 
inhabits  outweighs  any  amount  of  mythologicar  probabilities.  Be¬ 
sides,  a  golden  shoe  is  admirably  adapted  to  a  luminous  mvth.  It 

was  a  golden  sandal  which  Khodopis  lost  while  bathing,  and  which _ 

accoiding  to  the  evidently  Oriental  tale  preserved  for  us  bv  Strabo 
and  vElian  was  borne  by  an  eagle  to  the  Egyptain  King,  who  imme¬ 
diately  resolved  to  make  that  sandal’s  owner  his  royal  spouse.  In  the 
venerable  Egyptian  tale  of  the  “  Two  Brothers,”  another  monarch  is 
equally  affected  by  the  sight  of  a  lock  of  the  heroine’s  g  dden  hair 
that  is  borne  to  him  by  the  river  into  which  it  had  fallen,  and  he 
m  kes  a, similar  resolve.  In  a  Lesghian  story  from  the  Caucasus  £  a 
supernatural  female  being  drops  a  golden  shoe  and  the  hero  is  sent 'in 

C  •  A  fl  ■*»/-!  S  X-  -4-  -£?  _  _ 1 1  _ 


*  West  JR  oh  land  Tales ,  i.,  225.  f  Spectator ,  January  4  1^74 

eyyr  As .amusing  ^focle  on  tins  question  appeared  in  the  Dalit/  Teleqraph,  December 

7k  L  w-  fn  re,ply/°  th.e  ®uPPort,  given  by  -  X  ’■  in  the  Times  to  the  cause  of  lai 
§  bchiefner’s  Awansche  Texte,  p.  68.  a  ' 
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the  substitution  of  verre  for  xair  be  admitted,  it  supplies  us  with  one 
of  the  few  verbal  tests  which  exist  whereby  to  track  a  story’s  wander¬ 
ings.  For  in  that  case  we  may  always  trace  liome  to  France,  or  at 
least  detect  a  French  element  in  any  form  of  the  Cinderella  story  in 
which  the  heroine  wears  a  glass  slipper.  A  somewhat  similar  mis¬ 
take  to  that  which  vitrefied  Cinderella’s  slipper  caused  a  celebrated 
picture  by  Rubens  to  be  long  known  by  an  inappropriate  title.  Many  a 
visitor  to  the  National  Gallery  must  have  wondered  why  a  portrait*  of 
a  lady  in  a  hat  manifestly  made,  not  of  straw,  but  of  beaver  or  a  kind 
of  felt,  should  be  designated  the  chapeau  de  paille ,  before  it  was 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wornum,  in  the  catalogue,  that  paille  was  prob¬ 
ably  a  mistake  for  poll ,  a  word  meaning  among  other  things  wool  and 
the  nap  of  a  hat,  and  akin  to  the  Latin  pileus,  a  felt  cap  or  hat,  and 
indeed  to  the  word  felt  itself. 

As  regards  the  identification  of  the  heroine  by  means  of  the  lost 
slipper,  that  seems  to  be,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  merely  one 
of  the  methods  of  recognition  by  which  the  stories  of  brilliant  beings, 
temporarily  obscured,  are  commonly  brought  to  a  close.  In  ancient 
comedy  a  recognition  was  one  of  the  most  hackneyed  contrivances  for 
winding  up  the  plot,  a  convenient  dramatic  makeshift  akin  to  that 
which  proves  the  brotherhood  of  the  heroes  of  Box  and  Cox.  Thus 


in  the  numerous  tales  which  tell  how  a  hero  who  is  really  brilliant 
raid  majestic,  but  apparently  squalid  or  insignificant,  saves  a  fair 
princess  from  a  many-headed  dragon,  but  is  roobed  of  his  reward  and 
reputation  by  an  impostor,  he  usually  proves  his  identity  with  her 
rescuer  by  producing  in  the  final  scene  the  tongues  of  the  dead  mons¬ 
ter.  Thus  also  the  troubles  of  the  golden-haired  hero  who,  like 
Cinderella,  emerges  at  times  from  his  obscurity  and  performs  won¬ 
ders,  come  to  a  close  when  he  is  recognised  by  some  token,  such  as  the 
king's  handkerchief  in  the  Norse  tale  of  “  The  Widow’s  Son.”  All 
this  finale  business  appears  to  be  of  very  inferior  importance  to  the 
opening  of  the  drama,  that  which  refers  to  the  dead  mother’s 
-guardianship  of  her  distressed  child.  The  idea  that  such  a  protection 
might  be  exercised  is  of  great  antiquity  and  of  wide  circulation.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  it,  the  dying  parent’s  benediction  was  not  merely  a  prayer 
left  to  be  fulfilled  by  a  higher  power,  but  was  an  actual  force,  either 
working  of  its  own  accord  or  exerted  by  the  parent’s  spirit  after 
death.  In  the  Russian  story  of  Yasilissa  the  Fair,  a  dying  mother 
bequeaths  to  her  little  daughter  her  parental  blessing  and  a  doll,  and 
tells  her  to  feed  it  well  and  it  will  help  her  whenever  she  is  in  trouble. 
And  therefore  it  was  that  Yasilissa  would  never  eat  all  her  share  of  a 


meal,  but  always  kept  the  most  delicate  morsel  for  her  doll  ;  and  at 
night,  when,  all  were  at  rest  she  would  shut  herself  up  in  the  narrow 
chamber  in  which  she  slept,  and  feast  her  doll,  saying  the  while  : 
'  ‘  There,  dolly,  feed  :  help  me  in  my  need  !”  And  the  doll  would  eat 
until  “its  eves  began  to  glow  just  like  a  couple  of  candles,”  and  then 
do  everything  that  Yasilissa  wanted.  In  another  Russian  tale,  known 
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also  to  Teutonic  lands,  a  dead  mother  comes  every  ni^lit  to  visit  her 
pining  babe.  The  little  creature  cries  all  day,  but  during  the 
dark  it  is  quiet.  Anxious  to  know  the  reason  of  this  the  relatives 

conceal  a  light  in  a  pitch  r  and  suddenly  produce  it  in  the  middle  of 
the  night. 

,,Jhey  1(?°Jed  alld  saw  dead  mother,  in  the  very  same  clothes  in  which  she  had 
h  en  ouned,  on  her  knees  beside  the  cradle,  over  which  she  bent  as  she  ^nc  led  ti- ' 

And  theiTthey  found  thTbabewas  Tead^10  bJW  ^  fc£ood  for  a  time  terror-struck.’ 

In  t-lie  Indian  story  of  “  Punchkin,”*  the  seven  ill-used  little  princesses 

used  to  go  out  every  day  and  sit  by  their  dead  mother’s  tomb  ”  and 
cry,  saying  :  “  Oh  motlier,  mother,  cannot  you  see  your  poor  children 
how  unhappy  we  are,  and  iiow  \ve  are  starved  by  our  cruel  step-mo¬ 
ther  ?  And  while  they  were  thus  crying  one  dav,  a  tree  covered  with 
ripe  fruit  ‘grew  up  out  of  the  grave,”  and  provided  them  with  food 
And  when  the  tree  was  cut  down,  a  tank  near  the  grave  became  filled 
with  a  rich  cream-like  substance,  which  quickly  hardened  into  a 
thick  white  cake,  of  which  the  hungry  princesses  partook  freely. 
A  similar  appeal  to  a  dead  motlier  is  made  bv  a  daughter  in  a  Russinn 
story  (Afanasief,  vi.  28).  Whan  in  g  eat  distress,  ^she  weiUoS  lo 
tho  cemetery  to  her  mother’s  grave,  and  began  to  weep  bitter]  v.” 
And  her  mother  spoke  to  her  from  the  grave  and  told  her  what  to  do 
in  order  to  escape  from  her  troubles. 

The  last  of  these  tales  belongs  to  the  previously  mentioned  second 
division  of  Cmdere] la  stories,  that  which  comprises  the  majority  of 
the  tales  m  which  an  ill-used  maiden  temporarily  occupies  a  degraded 
position,  appears  resplendent  on  certain  brief  occasions,  but  always 
returns  to  her  state  of  degradation,  until  at  length  she  is  recognised 
,  ^fluently  b7  tlie  belp  of  her  lost  slipper.  But  instead  of  her  troubles 
being  caused  by  a  stepmother  or  stepsisters,  they  are  brought  upon 
her  m  the  stories  now  referred  to,  by  some  member  of  her  own 
family  who  wishes  to  drive  her  into  a  hated  marriage.  From  it  she 
seeks^ refuge  m  flight,  donning  a  disguise  which  is  almost  invariably 
the  hide  of  some  animal.  In  some  countries  the  “stepmother  ”  form 
of  Cinderel  a  appears  to  be  rare,  whereas  the  “hateful  marriage” 
form  is  common  In  Pitre’s  collection  of  Sicilian  tales,  for  instance 
for  one  Cinderella  tale  of  the  stepmother  class  there  are  four  which 
begin  with  the  heroine’s  escape  front  an  unlawful  marriage.  In  the 
Gonzenbach  collection  there  is  but  one  good  variant  of  the  Cinderella 
tale,  and  it  belongs  to  the  second  class.  The  specimen  of  this  second 
group  with  which  English  readers  are  likely  to  be  best  acquainted  is 
the  German  Allerleirauh”  (Grimm,  No.  65),  though  it  is  very  prob-  ’ 

*  Mies  Frere’e  Old  Dzccan  Days,  No.  1. 
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able  that  to  the  same  division  belonged  also  the  story  of  Catskin 
^ nick  Mr.  Burchell  presented,  with  other  tales,  to  the  younger  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  of  the  A  icar  of  \\  akefield.  Perrault’s  Penu  d'Anc 
is  a  version  of  the  same  story,  hut  as  it  is  told  in  verse  it  has  never 
Achieved  anything  at  all  approaching  the  success  gained  by  its  prose 
companions.  Besides,  the  theme  is  not  adapted  for  nurseries.  It 
forms  the  subject  of  the  Lowland  Scotch  tale  of  Rasliie-Coat,  in  which 
u*e  are  told  that  the  heroine  lied  because  “  her  father  wanted  her  to 
be  married,  but  she  didna  like  the  man.  '  But  the  Gaelic  storv  of 
“  The  King  who  wished  to  marry  his  Daughter”  (Campbell,  Xo/l4), 
states  the  case  more  precisely.  The  heroine  almost  always  demands 
trom  her  unwelcome  suitor  three  magnificent  dresses,  and  with  these 
she  takes  to  flight,  usually  disguising  herself  by  means  of  a  hide  or 
other  species  of  rough  covering.  In  these  dresses  she  goes  to  the 
usual  ball  or  other  festival,  and  captivates  the  conventional  prince. 
The  close  of  the  story  is  generally  tlie  same  as  that  which  terminat  s 
t  ie  ordinary  Cinderella  tales  which  we  have  already  considered.  Its 
special  points  of  interest  are  the  reason  given  for  her  flight  from  home, 
and.  the  disguise  in  which  she  effects  her  escape. 

Cinderella  s  troubles  are  brought  to  an  end  by  the  discovery  that  a 
slipper  fits  her  foot  ;  those  of  Allerleirauh.  Catskin,  Rasliie-Coat,  and 
the  rest  of  her  widely-scattered  but  always  kindred  companions  in  ad¬ 
venture,  are  generally  brought  about  by  the  discovery  that  a  certain 
ring  or  dress  fits  her  finger  or  form.  Cinderella’s  promotion  is  due  to 
her  dead  mother’s  watchful  care.  Rashie-Coat’s  degradation  is  con¬ 
sequent  upon  her  dying  mother’s  unfortunate  imprudence.  Thus  in 
the.  bicilian  tale  of  kfBetta  Pilusa,”*  the  hateful  marriage  from 
which  the  heroine  flies,  wrapped  up  in  a  grey  cloak  made  of  catskin, 
would  never  have  been  suggested  to  her  had  not  her  mother  obtained 
a  promise  from  her  husband  on  her  death-bed  that  he  would  marry 
again  whenever  any  maiden  was  found  whom  her  ring  would  fit.  Some 
years  later  her  own  daughter  finds  the  ring  and  tries  it  on.  It  fits  ex¬ 
actly,  so  she  is  condemned  to  the  marriage  in  question.  By  the  advice 
of  her  confessor  she  asks  for  three  dresses,  so  wonderful  that  no 
mortal  man  can  supply  them.  But  her  suitor  is  assisted  by  the  devil, 
who  enables  him  to  produce  the  desired  robes,  the  first  sky-coloured, 
representing  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  ;  the  second  sea-coloured, 
depicting  ‘  •  all  the  planets  and  animals  of  the  sea and  the  third 
a  raiment  ot  the  colour  of  the  earth,  wdiereon  all  the  beasts  and  the 
flowers  of  the  field  were  to  be  seen.  ’  Hidden  in  her  catskin  cloak, 
also  procured  from  the  same  source,  she  leaves  home,  carrying  her 
wonderful  dresses  with  her  in  a  bundle,  and  thus  escapes  from  her 
abhorred  suitor.  To  prevent  him  from  noticing  her  absence,  she 
leaves  two  doves  in  her  room  together  with  a  basin  of  water.  As  he 
listens  at  the  door  he  hears  a  splashing  which  is  really  due  to  the  birds. 
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but  which  lie  supposes  is  caused  by  her  ablutions.  Great  is  his  rage 
when  he  at  length  breaks  open  the  door  and  finds  that  he  has  been 
tricked.  We  learn  from  another  variant  that  he  was  induced  to 
knock  his  head  against  the  wall  until  lie  died,  and  so  the  dressmaking 
dwil  got  his  due.  In  one  of  the  Russian  forms  of  the  same  tale,  the 
fugitive  maiden  has  recourse  to  a  still  more  singular  means  of  con¬ 
cealing  her  absence.  The  story  is  valuable  because  it  supplies  a  rea¬ 
son  for  the  introduction  of  the  fatal  ring.  That  is  said  to  be  due  to  the 
malice  of  a  malignant  witch,  who,  out  of  mere  spite,  induced  a  dying 
mother  to  give  the  ring  to  her  son,  and  to  charge  him  to  marry  that 
damsel  whose  finger  it  would  fit.  The  ring  is  evidently  of  a  super¬ 
natural  nature,  for  when  the  heroine  tries  it  on,  not  only  does  it  cling 
to  her  finger  “just  as  if  it  had  been  made  on  purpose  for  it,”  but  it 
begins  to  shine  with  a  new  brilliance.  When  Katerina  hears  to  what 
a  marriage  it  destines Jier,  she  “melts  into  bitter  tears  ”  and  sits  down 
in  despair  on  the  threshold  of  the  house.  Up  come  some  old  women 
bent  on  a  holy  pilgrimage,  and  to  them  she  confides  the  story  of  her 
v.  oes.  Acting  on  their  advice,  when  the  fatal  marriage-dav  arrives, 
she  takes  four  Icukolki,  dolls  or  puppets  of  some  kind,  and  places  one 
in  each  of  the  corners  of  her  room.  When  her  suitor  repeatedly  calls 
upon  her  to  come  forth,  she  replies  that  she  is  coming  directly,  but 
each  time  she  speaks  the  dolls  begin  to  cry  “  kuku,”  and  as  they  crv 
the  floor  opens  gently  and  she  sinks  slowly  in.  At  last  only  her 'head 
remains  visible.  “Kuku”  cry  the  dolls  again  :  she  disappears  from 
sight,  and  the  floor  closes  above  her.  Irritated  at  the  delay,  her 
suitor  breaks  open  the  door.  He  looks  round  on  every  side.  No 
Katerina  is  there,  only  in  each  corner  sits  a  doll,  all  four  singing 
“Kuku!  open  earth,  disappear  sister!”  He  snatches  up  an  axe^ 
chops  off  their  heads,  and  flings  them  into  the  fire.  In  a  Little-Rus¬ 
sian  variant  of  the  same  story,  the  despairing  maiden  flies  for  solace 
to  her  mother  s  grave.  And  her  dead  mother  “  comes  out  from  her 
gra\  e,  and  tells  her  daughter  what  to  do.  The  girl  accordingly  pro- 
\  ides  herself  w ith  the  usual  splendid  robes,  and  with  the  likewise  neces¬ 
sary  pig  s-hide  or  fell.  Then  she  takes  three  puppets  and  arranges 
them  around  her  on  the  ground.  The  puppets  exclaim,  one  after 
another,  “  Open,  moist  earth,  that  the  maiden  fair  may  enter  within 
thee.  And  when  the  third  has  spoken,  the  earth  opens,  and  the 
maiden  and  the  puppets  descend  into  “the  lower  world.”  Some 
\  ague  remembrance  of  this  descent  of  the  heroine  into  the  lower 
regions  appears  to  have  given  rise  to  the  strange  opening1  of  one  of 
the  Sicilian  variants  cited  by  Pitre  (No.  42).  The  heroine  goes  down 
into  a  well  in  order  to  find  her  elder  sister’s  ring.  At  the  bottom  she 
perceives  an  opening,  and  passes  through  it  into  a  garden,  where  she 
is  seen  by  “the  Prince  of  Portugal,”  to  whom,  after  the  usual  adven¬ 
tures,  she  is  wedded. 

As  a  general  rule  the  heroine  makes  her  escape,  disguised  in  a  coarse 
mantle  or  dress  made  of  the  skin  of  some  animal.  In  another  of  the 
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Sicilian  variants  (Pitre,  No.  43)  it.  is  a  horse's  hide  in  which  she  G 
wrapped,  and  the  people  who  meet  her  when  she  leaves  home  are  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  what  they  take  to  he  a  horse  walking’  along  on  its  hind 
legs.  But  sometimes  this  disguise  assumes  a  different  aspect,  being 
represented  as  something  made  of  a  less  pliant  material,  a  disguise 
akin  to  the  “  wooden  cloak,  all  made  of  strips  of  lath,”  which  was 
“so  black  and  ugly,”  and  which  “ made  such  a  clatter ”  when  the 
heroine,  who  was  called  after  it,  “'Katie  Woodencloak,”  went  up¬ 
stairs.  The  Norse  story  in  which  she  figures  commences  with  the 
stepmother  opening,  and  it  does  not  close 'with  a  slipper-test,  but  ' still 
it  belongs  properly  to  the  second  division  of  the  Cinderella  group. 
In  some  of  the  other  variants  this  wooden  cloak  becomes  intensified 
into  an  utterly  rigid  covering  or  receptacle  of  wood.  Thus  in  the 
Sicilian  tale  of  “  Fidi  e  Cridi  ”  (Pitre,  i.  388),  the  two  daughters  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  one  of  whom,  Fidi,  has  been  destined  by  a 
fatal  ring  to  a  hated  maniige,  make  their  escape  from  home  in  a  cof¬ 
fer  of  gilded  wood.  They  have  previously  stored  it  with  provisions 
and  made  arrangements  for  its  being  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  waves 
waft  them  to  Portugal,  where  Fidi  becomes  tbe  wife  of  the  king. 
Her  wedded  happiness  is  for  a  time  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  who  inflicts  upon  liis  fugitive  daughter  a  paren¬ 
tal  curse  so  powerful  that  it  turns  her*  into  a  lizard  for  a  year,  a 
month,  and  a  day.  But  eventually  all  goes  well.  As  early  as  1550, 
Straparola  printed  in  his  “  Tredici  Piacevoli  Notti”  (i.  4)  a  romantic 
version  of  this  story,  telling  how  Doralice,  the  daughter  of  Tebaldo, 
Prince  of  Salerno,  in  order  to  elude  her  unnatural  parent,  hid  herself 
in  a  large  coffer  of  beautiful  workmanship.  This  coffer  Tebaldo,  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  depression  produced  by  his  daughter’s  disappear¬ 
ance,  sold  to  a  merchant  from  whose  hands  it  passed  into  those  of 
Genese,  King  of  Brit  An.  Doralice  used  sometimes  to  issue  from  her 
wooden  covering,  and  one  day  the  King  saw  her,  fell  in  love  with  her 
at  once,  and  made  her  his  queen. 

In  almost  all  the  tales  belonging  to  the  second  or  “  hated  marriage  ” 
branch  of  the  Cinderella  story,  the  heroine  accepts  a  very  humble 
post  in  the  palace  of  the  prince  whom  she  eventually  weds.  Just  as 
her  counterpart,  the  golden-locked  prince  of  so  many  tales,  becomes 
a  scullion  at  court,  so  she  acts  in  the  capacity  of  scullery  maid  or 
other  despised  domestic.  But  from  time  to  time  she  quits  the  scul¬ 
lery  and  appears  in  all  the  splendour  of  her  mysterious  dresses 
among  the  noble  guests  assembled  in  tbe  princely  banqueting  or  ball 
room.  In  order  to  show  the  close  connection  between  the  stories  of 
Goldenlocks  and  Rashie-Coat,  a  few  specimenz  of  their  popular  his¬ 
tories  may  be  given.  In  the  already  quoted  Russian  story  (Afanasief, 
vi.  28)  of.  the  princess  who  is  advised  by  her  dead  mother  to  deceive 
her  detested  suitor  by  disguising  herself  in  a  swine’s  bristlv  hide,  her 
subsequent  fortunes  are  narrated  as  follows  :  After  she  had  fled  from 
home  she  made  her  wav  on  foot  into  a  foreign  land,  alwavs  wearing 
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lier  swinish  covering.  As  she  wandered  through  a  forest  one  day,  a 
terrible  storm  arose.  To  shelter  herself  from'" the  torrents  of  rain 
which  were  falling,  she  climbed  a  huge  oak,  and  took  refuge  amidst 
its  dense  foliage.  Presently  a  prince  came  that  way,  and  his  dogs  be¬ 
gan  to  bark  at  the  strange  animal  they  saw  among  the  leaves.  °  The 
prince  gazed  with  surprise  at  the  singular  being  thus  revealed  to  him, 
evidently  “no  wild  beast,  but  a  wondrous  wonder,  a  marvellous 
marvel.'’  “  What  sort  of  oddity  are  you  ?”  said  he  ;  “  can  vou  speak 
or  not?”  “Iam  Swine’s  Hide,”  said  she.  Then  he  took  her  down 
from  the  tree,  and  set  her  up  on  a  cart.  “  Take  this  wondrous  won¬ 
der,  this  marvellous  marvel,  to  my  father  and  to  my  mother,”  said 
lie.  And  when  the  king  and  queen  saw  her  they  were  gre.itly  aston¬ 
ished,  and  gave  her  a  room  to  lierself  to  live  in.  Some  time  after 
wards  there  was  a  ball  at  tlie  palace.  Swine’s  Hide  asked  the  servants 
.  if  she  might  stand  at  the  ball-room  door  and  look  on.  “  Get  along 
with  you,  Swine’s  Hide,”  said  they.  Out  she  went  afield,  donned  lie? 
brilliant  dress  with  the  many  stars  of  heaven  upon  it,  whistled  till  a 
chariot  came,  and  drove  off  in  it  to  the  ball.  All  who  were  there 
wondered  whence  this  beauteous  visitor  had  come.  “  She  danced  and 
danced— then  disappeared?  Putting  on  again  her  swinish  covering, 
she  went  back  to  her  own  room.  Again  a  ball  took  place.  Again 
did  Swine  s  Hide  appear  in  radiant  beauty,  dressed  in  a  dazzling  robe, 
“  on  tlie  back  of  which  shone  the  bright  moon,  on  the  front  the  red 
sun.”  Great  was  the  sorrow  of  the  prince  when  she  suddenly  left 
tlie  dance  and  disappeared.  “Whatever  are  we  to  do,”  thought 
he,  “  to  find  out  who  this  beauty  is  ?  ”  He  thought  and  thought,  “AYt 
Iasi  lie  went  and  smeared  tlie  first  step  of  tlie  staircase  with  pitch 
that  her  shoe  might  stick  in  it.”  And  so,  as  she  fled  from  the  ball  oil 
the  third  occasion  she  left  her  shoe  behind  her.  Vainly  did  all  tlie 
fair  maidens  in  the  kingdom  attempt  to  get  it  on.  At  last  the  un¬ 
sightly  Swine’s  Hide  was  told  to  try  her  chance.  And  when  the 
prince  saw  that  it  fitted  her  exactly,  “  lie  ripped  up  the  swinish  hide, 
and  tore  it  off  the  princess.  Then  he  took  her  by  her  white  hand] 
led  her  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  sought  and  gained  their  permis- 
sion  to  marry  her.” 

Ht  this  story,  as  in  the  Norse  tale  of  “  Katie  V  oodcloak,”  the  rec¬ 
ognition  is  due  to  a  Cinderella’s  slipper.  But  more  often  the  dis- 
co\ ery  is  made  in  a  different  way.  Thus  in  a  Modern  Greek  version 
the  despised  goose-girl,  who  was  nicknamed  “  Hairy”  on  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  hide  in  which  she  was  always  wrapped,  though  she 
lost  a  shoe  in  flying  the  third  time  from  a  ball  at  the  palace,  was  not 
discovered  by  means  of  it.  But  when  the  maids  were  about  to  take 
a  basin  of  water  to  the  king  before  dinner  one  dav,  she  obtained  leave 
to  carry  it.  Before  slie  entered  the  king’s  chamber,  “she  slit  the 
hide  a  little  at  tne  knee,  in  order  that  her  g'olden  dress  might  become 
visible.”  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  “when  she  knelt"  down,  the 
golden  robe  gleamed  through  the  slit,”  and  the  recognition  was  soon 
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accomplished.  Another  method  of  recognition  is  employed  in  the 
class  of  variants  to  which  the  Sicilian  “  Betta  Pilusa”  belongs. 
When  “  Hairy  Betty  ”  for  the  third  time  won  the  king’s  heart,  at  a 
ball  in  which  she  appeared  in  the  dress  on  which  all  the  beasts  and 
the  dowers  of  the  earth  were  to  be  seen,  he  presented  her  with  a 
costly  ring.  One  morning  she  came  into  the  kitchen  while  the  cook 
was  making  the  bread  for  the  royal  table,  and  she  obtained  leave  to 
make  a  loaf  herself.  Into  it  she  slipped  the  ring.  When  the  bread 
was  drawn  out  of  the  oven,  only  her  loaf  proved  eatable,  so  it  was 
served  up  to  the  king  himself,  who,  on  cutting  it,  discovered  the  ring. 
The  cook  was  examined,  and  “  Hairy  Betty”  was  produced  in  her  cat- 
skin  dress.  This  she  flung  aside,  and  appeared  “young  and  lovely, 
as  she  really  was,  and  in  her  beautiful  gleaming  robe.”  The  recog¬ 
nition  by  means  of  a  ring  is,  as  everyone  knows,  one  of  the  com 
monest  contrivances  for  bringing  a  story  of  adventure  to  a  close. 

Now  with  this  tale  of  a  radiant  princess  who  adopts  a  degrading 
disguise,  appears  at  times  in  her  natural  glory,  but  conceals  it  again 
Without  any  apparent  reason,  till  her  own  caprice,  or  an  accident 
which  she  had  not  foreseen,  leads  toiler  Anal  recognition,  let  us  com¬ 
pare  one  of  the  numerous  stories  about  a  radiant  prince  who  dis¬ 
guises  herself  in  a  like  manner,  reveals  himself  at  intervals  in  his 


true  form,  returns  to  his  place  of  concealment  with  an  equal  want  of 
apparent  reason,  and  is  at  last  fortuitously  recognised  The  well- 
known  German  tale  of  “  The  Iron  Man/’*  gives  a  very  interesting 
version  of  the  story,  as  also  does  the  Norse  tale  of  “  The  Widow’s 
Son/’  As  these  are  accessible  to  every  English  reader,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  quote  here  one  of  the  less  generally  available  variants  of  this 
widely-spread  narrative.  The  Russian*  tale  of  “Neznaiko,”  in 
Afanasief’s  collection  (vii.  No.  10),  relates  how  the  young  Ivan  was 
persecuted  by  his  stepmother,  who  tried  several  methods  of  killing 
him.  but  was  always  foiled  by  the  wise  advice  given  to  him  by  a 
mysterious  colt  to  which  he  was  tenderly  attached  At  length  she 
persuaded  her  husband  to  promise  that  the  colt  should  be  killed. 
Hearing  of  this,  Ivan  ran  to  the  stable,  mounted  the  colt  in  haste, 
and  fled  with  it  from  his  father’s  house.  After  a  time  they  came  to 
a  place  where  cattle  were  grazing.  There  the  colt  left  Ivan,  promis¬ 
ing  to  return  when  summoned  by  the  burning  of  one  of  the  hairs 
from  its  tail  which  it  left  with  him  for  that  purpose.  But  b.  fore 
parting  with  its  master  it  told  him  to  kill  one  of  the  oxen,  flay  it, 
and  don  its  hide  ;  also  to  conceal  his  fair  locks  under  a  covering  of 
bladder,  and  never  to  make  any  other  reply  to  whatsoever  questions 
might  be  asked  him  than  “  I  don’t  know.”  Ivan  did  as  he  was  told, 
and  presently,  to  the  surprise  of  all  who  met  him,  there  was  seen 
walking  along  “  ever  such  a  wonder  ;  a  beast  not  a  beast,  a  man  not 
a  man,  hide-bound,  head  bladder-covered,”  answering  all  questions 

'  -  *  Per  Ei$enha7is5  Grimm,  No:  130.  *  -  "  '  *  *  • 
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with  an  “  I  don’t  know.”  “  Well  then,”  said  they,  “  as  you  can  only 
say  Nd  Znayu,  let  your  name  be  “Neznaiko,”  or  “Don’t  know.” 
Even  the  king  to  whom  lie  was  brought  as  an  acceptable  monster 
could  get  nothing  but  his  usual  answer.  So  orders  were  given  that 
he  should  be  stationed  in  the  garden,  to  act  as  a  scarecrow  in  order  to 
keep  the  birds  away  from  the  fruit,  but  he  was  to  get  his  meals  in 
the  royal  kitchen.  Now  it  happened  about  this  time  that  an  Arab 
prince  proposed  for  the  hand  of  the  king’s  daughter,  and  when  his 
suit  was  rejected,  raised  an  immense  army  and  invaded  the  king’s 
realm.  Ruin  stared  that  monarch  in  the  face.  But  Neznaiko  doffed 
his  bladder  cap,  flung  off  his  ox-liide,  went  out  into  the  open  field, 
and  burnt  one  of  the  magic  horsehairs.  Immediately  there  appear¬ 
ed  by  his  side  a  wondrous  steed.  On  to  its  back  vaulted  Neznai- 
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ko  and  rode  against  the  infidel  foe.  To  tear  from  a  slain  enemy 
his  golden  armour,  and  to  don  it  himself,  was  the  work  of  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Then  he  dashed,  irresistible,  among  theArab  ranks.  “  Which¬ 
ever  way  he  turned,  there  heads  flew  before  him.  It  was  exactly 
like  mowing  hay.”  With  rapture  did  the  king  and  his  fair  daughter 
view  his  exploits  from  the  walls  of  the  beleaguered  city.  But  when 
they  came  down  to  greet  the  victor,  there  was  no  such  hero  to  be 
found.  In  quite  unlieroic  garb  Ivan  had  returned  to  his  task  of 
scaring  the  crows  from  the  palace  garden.  A  second  time  did  the 
Arab  prince  renew  his  suit  and  his  invasion,  and  again  did  Ivan, 
as  a  warrior  in  golden  armour,  slaughter  his  troops  and  put  him 
to  flight.  On  this  occasion  he  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  arm, 
and  was  also  brought  before  the  king.  But  he  would  not  stay  at 
the  palace  ;  he  must  needs  ride  away  for  a  time  into  the  open  field. 
Before  he  rode  off,  however,  the  king’s  daughter  took  a  scarf  from 
her  fair  neck  and  with  it  bound  up  his  wounded  arm. 

Soon  after  this  a  great  feast  was  given  at  the  palace.  As  the  guests 
strolled  through  the  gardeu  they  saw  Ivan,  and  wondered  at  hi.; 
strange  aspect.  “What  sort  of  a  monster  is  this?”  they  asked. 
“  That  is  Neznaiko,”  replied  the  king:  “acts  for  me  in  place  of  a 
scarecrow,  keeps  the  birds  away  from  the  appletrees.”  But  his 
daughter  saw  that  Neznaiko’s  aim  was  bound  up,  and  recognised  the 
scarf  she  had  given  to  the  heroic  winner  of  the  fight.  “  She  blushed, 
but  said  nothing  at  the  time.”  Only  thenceforth  “  she  took  to  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  garden  and  gazing  at  Neznaiko,  and  she  quite  forgot  even 
so  much  as  to  think  about  feasts  and  other  amusements.”  At  length 
she  asked  her  father  to  let  her  marry  his  scarecrow.  Naturally  sur- 
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prised,  lie  expostulated.  But  when  she  cried,  “  If  you  don’t  make 
him  my  husband  I’ll  never  marry  any  one,  I’ll  live  and  die  an  old 
maid,”  he  reluctantly  gave  his  consent.  The  marriage  had  just  taken 
place  when  the  Arab  prince  for  the  third  time  demanded  the  hand  of 
the  princess.  “  My  daughter  is  married,”  replied  the  king.  “  If  you 
like,  come  and  see  for  yourself.”  The  Arab  came,  saw  that  the  fair 
princess  was  married  to  “  ever  such  a  monster,”  and  challenged  him 


to  mortal  combat.  Then  Ivan  flung  off  his  bladder  cap  and  his  crar b 
or  hide,  mounted  his  good  steed,  and  rode  away  to  the  fight,  manifest¬ 
ing  himsell  to  all  eyes  under  his  heroic  aspect.  The  Arab  suitor  was 
soon  knocked  on  the  head.  And  when  Ivan  rode  back  triumphant 

i  10  jung  perceived  that  his  son-in-law  was  “  no  monster,  but  a  hero 
strong  and  fair.” 

In  this  variant  of  the  story,  nothing  definite  is  saidas  to  the  golden 
nature  of  the  hero’s  hair.  But  in  many  others,  as  in  the  German  and 
r\orse  tales  already  referred  to,  as  well  as  in  numerous  variants  found 
in  many  lands,  not  only  is  great  stress  laid  upon  the  fact  that  his 
Jocks  are  or  gold,  but  an  account  and  explanation  of  the  gilding  process 
is  given.  Into  this,  however,  it  is  at  present  unnecessarv  to  enter.  It 
is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  show  how  closelv  the  story  of  the'  ra¬ 
diant  hero — who  is  persecuted  by  a  stepmother  and  aided  bv  a  super¬ 
natural  hoi  se,  and  whose  brigntness  is  temporarily  concealed  under  a 
covering  of  skin  or  hide,  but  who  finally  emerges  from  it  to  remain 
permanently  resplendent — corresponds  with  the  story  of  the  radiant 
heioine  who  is  ill  used  oy  a  stepmother  and  assisted  bv  a  super¬ 
natural  cow,  and  whose  radiance  is  likewise  concealed,  but  onlv  for 
.  a  time,  under  some  sort  of  unseemly  exterior,  frequentiv  formed  out 
of  some  beast’s  hard  or  furry  skin.  The  tales  of  “  Goldenlocks  ”  and 
of  Cinderella— Catskin  ”  are  evidently  twin  forms  of  the  same  narra¬ 
tive^  brother  and  sister  developments  of  the  same  historical  or  liivtli- 
ological  geim.  In  one  instance  the  two  forms  have  been  combined 
into  one  narrative  ending  with  a  double  recognition.  The  Lithu¬ 
anian  story  of  “  The  King’s  Fair  Daughter”  (Schleicher,  Xo.  7j  tells 
how  a  princess  was  urged  to  accept  a  hateful  suitor  after  the  death  of 
her  mother,  who  had  been  a  remarkable  beauty,  having  “  around  her 
head  the  stars,  on  its  front  the  sun,  and  on  its  back  the  moon.”  An 
old  woman’s  friendly  counsels  enable  her  to  obtain  “a  silver  robe,  a 
diamond  ring,  and  gold  shoes,”  as  well  as  a  disguising  <  loak  lined 
with  skins  of  an  unattractive  kind.  With  these  she  fled  from  court. 
After  a  time  she  came  to  a  piece  of  water,  and  was  obliged  to  go  on 
board  a  vessel.  The  sziporius  or  skipper  wanted  her  to  marry  him, 
and  v  hen  she  would  not  consent  he  threw  her  overboard.  But  “  she 
jumped  ashore,  and  pursued  her  journey.  Coming  one  day  to  a 
place  vheie  stood  great  stones,  she  prayed  that  a  dwelling  might  be 
opened  for  her.  And  her  prayer  was  at  once  granted.  Jn  her  dwell- 
ing  within  the  rock,  which  always  opened  to  let  her  in  or  out,  she  left 
hei  fine  raiment,  and  went  forth  to  live  in  a  grand  house,  performing 
the  duties  of  a  pclenclvusc  or  cinder-wench.  In  that  house  she  found 
her  brother,  who  had  also  fled  from  home  and  was  acting  as  a  clerk. 
But  he  did  not  recognise  in  the  grimy  servant-maid  his  princely  sis- 
ter.  From  time  to  time  she  used  to  go  to  her  stone  dwelling,  don  her 
fair  raiment,  and  drive  to  church  in  a  carriage  which  always  appeared 
foi  the  purpose,  her  beautiful  visag'e  and  costume  making  a  gieat  im¬ 
pression  on  the  mind  of  the  astonished  clerk.  One  day  she  left  the 
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cliurch  rather  later  than  usual,  so  she  had  not  time  enough  to  change 
her  dress,  and  merely  “  put  her  everyday  clothes  over  those  fine  ones.” 
That  dav  she  was  summoned  by  the  clerk  to  “  dress  his  hair.”  And 
while  she  dressed  his  hair,  his  head  resting  on  her  knees,  “  he  took 
to  scratching  her  dress,  and  scratched  through  it  down  to  the  mantle  ” 
which  it  covered.  “  So  when  he  had  lifted  his  head  from  her  knees, 
lie  tore  off  her  headdress  from  her  head,  and  immediately  perceived 
that  she  was  his  sister.  Then  they  two  went  forth  from  that  house, 
but  no  one  knew  whither  tliev  went.” 

f 

All  commentators  will  doubtless  agree  that  the  stories  of  Cinderella 
and  Goldenlocks  spring  from  the  same  root.  But  the;  will  differ 
widely  when  the  Question  arises  as  to  whether  that  root  was  or  was 
not  of  a  mythological  nature,  and  also  as  to  what  was,  in  either  case, 
its  original  form  and  significance.  The  majority  of  the  critics  who 
have  lately  handled  the  subject  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  about 
the  whole  matter.  “  It  is  the  story  of  the  Sun  and  the  Dawn,”  says 
Mr.  J.  Thackray  Bunce,  in  the  latest  work  on  the  subje  t,  a  pretty 
little  book  on  “  Fairy  Tales  :  their  Origin  and  meaning  ;  ”  “  Cinder¬ 
ella,  grey  and  dark  and  dull,  is  all  neglected  when  she  is  away  from 
the  Sun,  obscured  by  the  envious  Clouds,  her  sisters,  and  by  her  step¬ 
mother,  the  Night.  So  she  is  Aurora,  the  Dawn,  and  the  fairy  Prince 
is  the  Morning  Sun,  ever  pursuing  her  to  claim  her  for  his  bride.” 
According  to  Professor  de  Gfubernatis,  in  his  “  Zoological  Mythology  ” 
(ii.  281),  “  Ahalya  (the  evening  Aurora)  in  the  ashes  is  the  germ  of 
the  story  of  Cinderella,  and  of  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Dacia, 
persecuted  by  her  lover,  her  father  himself.”  It  seems  unfortunate 
that  so  many  “  storiologists  ”  have  committed  themselves  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  cause  of  the  Dawn  and  the  Afterglow,  the  “  Morning  and 
Evening  Auroras,”  before  the  claims  to  consideration  of  other  natural 
phenomena  or  forces  were  fully  considered  and  disposed  of  in  a  man¬ 
ner  satisfactory  to  at  least  the  great  majority  of  judges.  Too  few  of 
the  writers  on  the  meaning  of  popular  tales  seem  to  have  remembered 
Professor  Max  Mullers  warning  that  “  this  is  a  subject  which  'e- 
auires  the  most  delicate  handling  and  the  most  careful  analysis.”  In- 
stead  of  warily  feeling  their  way  over  an  obscure  and  unfamiliar 
field,  they  race  across  it  towards  their  conclusions,  bent  upon  taking 
every  obstacle  in  their  stride.  The  consequence  is  that  they  now  and 
then  meet,  or  to  the  eyes  of  unentliusiast ic  spectators  appear  to  meet", 
with  mishaps  of  a  somewhat  ludicrous  nature.  Thus,  when  we  are 
told  that  the  justly  saddened  mother  of  Beanstalk  Jack,  by  throwing 
her  apron  over  her  head  and  weeping,  figures  “  the  night  and  the 
rain,”  we  are  apt  to  be  led  by  our  perception  of  the  ridiculous  towards 
an  inclination  to  laugh  at  the  whole  system  according  to  which  so 
manv  stories  are  resolved  into  nature-mvtlis.  But  that  svstem,  if 
used  discreetly,  appears  to  lead  to  results  not  otherwise  attainable. 
In  the  case  of  certain,  but  by  no  means  all,  popular  tales,  it  offers  an 
apparently  reasonable  solution  of  many  problems.  Just  as  it  seems 
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really  true  that  at  least  many  of  the  stories  of  fair  maidens  released 
i loin  the  captivity  in  which  they  were  kept  by  demoniacal  beings 
y  can  be  traced  back  to  the  mythological  traditions  about  the  Spring  1  ■- 
ing  released  from  the  bonds  of  W  inter,  the  Sun  being  rescued  from  the 
darkness  of  the  Night,  the  Dawn  being  brought  back  from  the  far 
yv  est>  tlie  Waters  being  set  free  from  the  prison  of  the  Clouds,”  *  so 
it  appears  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  large  group  of  talcs 
of  the  Cinderella  class  may  oe  referred  for  their  origin  to  similar 
mythological  traditions.  In  all  the  numerous  narratives  about  brave 
princes  and  beautiful  princesses  who,  apparently  without  sufficient 
leason,  conceal  under  a  foul  disguise  their  fair  nature,  emerge  at 
times  1 1  om  their  seclusion  and  obscurity,  but  capriciously  return  to 
their  degraded  positions,  until  they  are  finally  revealed  in  their  splen¬ 
dour  by  accident  or  destiny— in  all  these  stories  about  a  Rasliie-Coat. 
a  Katie  W  oodencloak,  a  Goldenlocks,  or  any  other  of  Cinderella’s 
brothers  and  sisters,  there  appears  to  be  a  mythological  element  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  not  unreasonably  attributed  to  the  feelings  with  which, 
at  an  early  myth-making  period,  prescientific  man  regarded  the  effect 
of  the  forces,  the  splendour  of  the  phenomena,  of  nature.  But  there 
is  a  vast  difference  between  regarding  as  a  nature-myth  in  general 
the  germ  of  the  legends  from  which  have  sprung  the  stories  of  the 
Cinderella  cycle,  and  identitving  with  precision  the  particular  atmos¬ 
pheric  phenomenon  which  all  its  heroes  and  heroines  are  supposed  to 
symbolise.  And  there  is  an  equally  wide  difference  between  the 
reasonableness  of  seeking  for  a  mythological  explanation  of  a  legend 
v  hen  traced  back  to  its  oldest  known  form,  and  the  utter  absurdity 
of  attempting  to  squeeze  a  mythical  meaning  out  of  every  incident- 
in  a  modern  nursery-tale,  which  has  perhaps  been  either  considerably 
enlarged  or  cruelly  “clippit  andnippit”  by  successive  generations  of 
rustic  repeaters,  and  nas  most  certainly  been  greatly  modified  and 
dressed  by  its  literary  introducers  into  polite  society.  Xo  one  can 
fail  to  perceive  how  great  a  gulf  divides  the  system  of  interpretation 
which  Professor  Max  Muller  has  applied  to  Vedic  myths  from  that 
adopted  in  the  case  of  such  manifest  modernisations  as  “  Little  Red 
Ridingliood  ”  by  critics  who  forgot  that  (to  use  his  words)  ‘  ‘  before 
any  comparison  can  be  instituted  between  nursery-tales  of  Germany, 
England,  and  India,  each  tale  must  be  traced  back  to  a  legend  or  my  the 
from  whence  it  arose,  and  in  which  it  had  a  natural  meaning  ; 
otherwise  we  cannot  hope  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactorv  results  ” 
(Chips,  ii.  249). 

i^et  us  turn  now  to  other  systems  of  interpretation.  One  school  of 
critics  utterly  refuses  to  accept  any  mythological  solution  of  fairy-tale 
rid  jles,  another  is  at  least  inclined  to  reduce  the  mythological  ele¬ 
ment  in  popular  tales  to  a  minimum,  a  third  admits  mythology  into 
the  field,  but  objects  to  its  assuming  what  is  popularly  known  as 
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the  “solar”  form,  to  which  a  fourth  school  is  devoted  with  intense 
zeal.  At  least  four  diiferent  explanations  of  the  Cinderella — Rashie- 
Coat  story  may  therefore  be  offered  to  the  consideration  of  an  earnest 
inquirer  into  its  significance.  It  may  be  a  nature-mvth  symbolising 
the  renewed  brightness  of  the  earth  after  its  nocturnal' or  wintry 
eclipse.  The  rough  skin  or  hide  which  “  Hairy  Betty  ”  wears,  not 
to  speak  of  Katie  \\  oodencloak’s  still  tougher  covering,  greatly  re¬ 
sembles  the  “  husk”  which  hides  the  brilliance  of  the  beast  to  whom 
the  Beauty  of  so  many  tales  is  married,  and  is  tlier  fore  suggestive  of 
an  origin  connected  with  Indian  mythology.*  The  “stepmother” 
opening  of  the  story  is  too  simple  to  require  an  explanation,  and  the 
appearance  in  fine  clothes,  at  church  or  palace,  of  a  usually  ill- 
dressed  damsel  may  be  considered  not  incredible.  As  to  the  “  slipper  ” 
termination,  the  opinion  has  already  been  expressed  that  it  is  merely 
a  convenient  recognition  makeshift. 

The  “  unlawful  marriage”  opening  of  the  Rashie-Coat  story  offers 
a  difficulty,  but  it  is  accounted  for  to  their  own  satisfaction  by  critics 
both  of  the  my  thological  and  of  the  historical  schools.  Mytliologists 
say  that  all  stories  about  such  marriages  mean  nothing  more  than 
does  the  dialogue  in  the  Yeda  between  Yama  and  his  twin-sister  Yami, 
in  which  “  she  (the  night)  implores  her  brother  (the  day)  to  make  her 
his  wife,  and  he  declines  her  offer  because,  as  he  says,  ‘they  have 
thought  it  sin  that  a  brother  should  marry  his  sister/ ”f  But  by 
many  eyes  these  narratives  are  regarded  as  ancient  traditions  which 
preserve  the  memory  of  customs  long  obsolete  and  all  but  forgotten. 
It  is  because  such  stories  refer  to  savage  times  that  they  are  so  valu¬ 
able,  it  is  said,  and  therefore  it  is  well  to  compare  them  with  such 
tales,  and  traditions  as  are  now  current  among  existing  savages.  '  his 
opinion  is  one  that  is  well  worthy  of  discussion,  but  at  present  little 
more  can  be  done  than  to  point  out  that  the  popular  tales  which  are 
best  known  to  us  possess  but  few  counterparts  in  genuine  savage  folk¬ 
lore.  Some  of  their  incidents,  it  is  true,  find  their  parallels  in  tales 
which  arc  told  by  wild  races  unable  to  boast  of  a  drop  of  Aryan 
blood.  But  the  dramatic  narratives  known  to  us  as  the  stories  of 
Cinderella,  Puss  in  Boots,”  and  the  like,  in  which  a  regular  sequence 
of  acts  01  scenes  is  maintained  unaltered  in  various  climes  and  cen¬ 
turies,  seem  unknown  to  savage  countries,  unless  they  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  from  more  cultured  lands.  A  few  of  the  incidents  related 
:m  the  stories  cited  in  the  present  article  closely  resemble  parts  of 
savage  tales.  YY  e  may  take  as  an  example  the  Russian  account  of 
the  sister  who,  when  pursued  by  her  brother,  sinks  into  the  earth  and 
o  escapes.  In  a  Zulu  tale, ^  a  sister  whose  brother  is  pursuing  her 


meaning  of  “  Beauty  and  the  Beast,”  see  the  Nineteenth 

t  ”  Muller,  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Langnaqe,  sixth  edition,  ii.  557. 
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with  murderous  intent,  exclaims,  “  Open  earth,  that  I  may  enter,  for 
I  am  about  to  die  this  day,”  whereupon  “  the  earth  opened  and' Un- 
tombi-yapansi  entered.”  In  vain  did  her  brother  Usilwane  seek  for 
her  when  he  arrived.  Her  subsequent  adventures,  also,  are  akin  to 
those  of  Cinderella.  Originally  “her  body  glistened,  for  she  was 
like  brass,  but  “she  took  some  black  earth  and  smeared  her  body 
with  it,”  and  so  eclipsed  her  natural  radiance.  Eventually,  however, 
she  was  watched  by  “the  chief,”  who  saw  her,  “dirty  and  very 
black,”  enter  a  pool,  and  emerge  from  it,  “  with  her  body  glistening 
like  brass,”  put  on  garments  and  ornaments'  which  arose  out  of  the 
ground,  and  behave  altogether  like  the  brilliant  heroine  she  was. 
There  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  looking  upon  Untombi-yapansi  as 
a  Zulu  Cinderella.  But  how  far  a  foreign  influence  has  been  ex¬ 
ercised  upon  the  Zulu  tale,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide. 

How  far,  also,  the  story  of  Rashie- Coat’s  proposed  marriage  refers 
to  ancient  ideas  about  tlie  lawfulness  of  unions  now  disallowed,  is  a 
question  not  easily  to  be  answered.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
memory  of  obsolete  customs  may  be  long  preserved  in  folk-lore.  We 
may  take  as  an  instance  the  Russian  story  of  the  Lubok  or  Birch  Bark, 
m  which  it  would  seem  unreasonable  to  look  for  a  mvtkological  ker¬ 
nel.  There  exists  in  many  countries  a  number  of  stories  showing  how 
a  man’s  unfilial  conduct  towards  his  father  was  brought  to  a  close  bv 
a  chance  remark  made  by  his  infant  son.  In  the  forms  it  assumes 
there  is  considerable  variety,  but  the  moral  is  alwavs  the  same.  In 
a  well-known  German  tale  in  the  Grimm  collection,  an  old  man  is 
obliged  by  his  son  and  his  son’s  wife  to  eat  apart,  out  of  a  wooden 
bowl,  on  account  of  the  slobbering  habits  due  to  his  great  age.  His 
son’s  little  boy  is  observed  one  day  to  be  fashioning  a  small  wooden 
bowl.  When  asked  for  what  it  is  intended,  he  savs  :  “  It’s  for  father 
to  eat  out  of  when  he’s  as  old  as  grandfather.”  Whereupon  the 
father’s  conscience  smites  him,  and  the  grandfather  is  allowed  a  plate 
at  the  table  as  before.  In  an  Italian  form  of  the  story  borrowed  from 
one  of  the  French  fabliaux,  a  man  follows  the  custom  of  the  country  1 
and  packs  oif  his  old  father  to  die  in  what  may  be  called  the  work- 
house,.  sending  him  a  couple  of  shirts  by  the  hands  of  his  young  son, 
the  old  man’s  grandson.  The  boy  brings  back  one  of  them,  and  ex¬ 
plains  that  it  will  do  for  his  father  to  wear  when  his  turn  comes  to  2:0 
to  the  workhouse.  Vv  hereupon  the  man’s  heart  is  touched,  and  he 
fetches  his  aged  parent  home.  The  Russian  story  is  more  valuable, 
penalise  it  reiers  to  a  custom  which  undoubtedly  once  existed  in  manv 
lands — that  of  killing  off  old  people.  Among  nomads,  who  would  find 
it  difficult  to  carry  about  with  them  their  ag’ed  relations,  such  a  cus¬ 
tom  might  naturally  arise.  At  all  events,  if  is  on  such  a  custom  that 
the  tale  is  founded.  It  runs  as  follows  :  In  former  days  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary,  when  old  folks  reached  a,  certain  age,  for  their  sons,  if  they  ' 
had  any,  to  take  them  out  into  the  forest,  and  there  to  leave  them  to  j 
die.  Once  upon  a  time  a  son  thus  escorted  from  home,  on  what  was 
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-  iieant  to  he  his  last  journey,  his  aged  father.  Wishing  to  make  that 
.  journey  as  comfortable  as  possible  for  the  time-stricken  traveller,  he 
.  stretched  a  large  piece*  of  bircli-tree  bark  in  his  cart,  seated  the  in¬ 
tended  victim  upon  it,  and  drove  off  to  the  forest.  Along  with  him 
i  *'ent  his  own  young  son,  a  boy  of  tender  years.  Having  reached  the 
.  appointed  spot,  he  thereon  deposited  the  a*ged  man,  having  first,  with 
ilial  attention,  stretched  on  the  possibly  damp  ground  the  sheet  of 
>ark  for  him  to  sit  upon.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  drive  away  home 
-vitli  his  boy,  that  innocent  child  asked  him  if  it  would  not  be  better 
o  take  back  the  bark.  “  Why  so?”  he  replied.  “Because,”  said 
he  boy,  “it  will  do  for  you  to  sit  upon  when  the  time  comes  for  me 
o  leave  you  in  the  forest.”  Touched  by  his  child’s  simple  words,  the 
’ather  hastened  to  where  the  grandfather  was  sitting,  put  him  back 
nto  the  cart,  and  drove  him  quickly  home.  From  that  time  he  care- 
ully  tended  the  old  man  till  he  died.  And  his  example  produced 
uch  an  effect  that  all  the  other  people  in  that  land  gave  up  the  prac- 
ice  of  exposing  their  parents  to  death  when  they  grew  old.* 

Now,  it  would  be  quite  beside  the  mark  to  suggest  a  mythological 
explanation  of  this  pathetic  tale.  It  evidently  refers  to  an  actual  cus- 
om  once  observed  by  real  men,  not  to  some  supposed  action  attributed 
o  imaginary  gods.  The  evidence  for  the  former  existence  of  the  cus-- 
om  is  copious  and  undeniable.  Even  the  familiar  expression  “  a 
ardonic  grin  ”  lias  been  supposed  by  some  philologists  to  contain  a 
eference  to  it.  For  the  ancient  Sardones  were  in  the  habit,  when 
hey  grew  old,  of  being  killed  and  eaten  by  their  friends  and  relatives, 
lef'ore  their  death  they  used  to  invite  their  kith  and  kin  to  come  and 
at  them  on  a  certain  day.  And  they  were  expected  to  smile  while  utter- 
ng  the  words  of  invitation.  But  their  smiles  on  such  occasions  were  apt 
o  be  somewhat  constrained  and  even  at  times  ghastly.  Wherefore, 
hat  particular  kind  of  contraction  of  the  risible  muscles  acquired  the 
iame  of^the  “  sardonic  grin.”  On  so  clear  a  point  it  is  unnecessary 
o  dwell*  longer.  But  it  will  be  as  well  to  point  out  that  there  is 
ometimes  risk  in  attributing  legends  and  traditions  to  an  historical 
ather  than  a  mythical  origin.  Many  customs  are  mentioned  in 
iopu’lar  tales  which  can  scarcely  have  prevailed  among  mankind  at 
ven  the  most  prehistoric  period.  There  are  a  number  of  stories,  for 
nstance,  about  girls  who  are  so  fond  of  their  relatives  that  they  eat 
hem  up.  In  the  Russian  “  Witch  and  Sun’s  Sister,”  and  in  the  Avar 
‘  Brother  and  Sister,”  a  maiden  of  this  kind  is  described  as  first  de¬ 
vouring  the  whole  of  her  family,  and  then  attempting  to  eat  the  hero 
*f  the  tale,  her  last  surviving  brother.  Now,  a  belief  in  such  hungry 
amsels,  perpetually  seeking  what  they  may  devour,  is  prevalent  at 
lie  present  day  in  Ceylon,  the  existence  of  such  “poison  girls,”  as 
hey  are  called,  being  generallv  accounted  for  by  demoniacal  posses¬ 
ion.  From  such  a  wild  belief  tales  of  the  kind  just  mentioned  mio-fit 


*  Afanasief,  Skazki ,  vcl.  vii..  No.  51. 
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naturally  spring  without  tliei r  being  founded  upon  any  real  custom. 
It  is  improbable  that  at  any  period  of  the  world’s  history  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  for  sisters  to  eat  their  brothers.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  human 
fathers  were  eyer  in  the  habit  of  eating  their  children,  as  might  b<- 
supposed,  if  we  thought  it  necessary  to  see  in  the  tale  of  how  Kronos 
devoured  his  offspring  an  allusion  to  a  custom  or  even  an  isolated 
fact.  What  seems  to  be  really  demanded  from  every  interpreter  of 
old  tradition,  every  explorer  of  the  dark  field  of  popular  fiction,  is  a 
wariness  that  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  hoodwinked  by  any  prejudice 
in  favour  of  this  or  that  particular  theory.  Every  piece  of  evidence 
ought  to  be  carefully  tested  and  fairly  weighed,  whether  it  confirms 
the  examine r’s  own  opinion  or  not.  If  this  be  done  he  will  probably  find 
that  different  classes  of  legends  must  be  explained  in  divers  manners. 
The  more  he  becomes  acquainted  with  popular  tales,  the  less  he  will 
be  inclined  to  seek  for  any  single  method  of  solving  all  their  manifold 
problems.  Not  over  often  will  he  be  able  to  satisfy  himself  that  he 
has  arrived  at  even  a  fairy-tale’s  ultimate  reason  for  existence.  The 
greater  pleasure  will  he  have  when  he  is  enabled  to  trace  the  growth 
of  a  narrative,  to  watch  its  increase  from  its  original  germ  to  its  final 
development.  By  way  of  a  close  to  the  present  attempt  to  pry  into  the 
secret  meaning  of  Cinderella’s  history  may  be  given  a  sketch  of  a 
traceable  growth  of  this  kind.  It  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  legend  of 
Trajan,  an  excellent  account  of  which  has  been  lately  given  by  M. 


Gaston  Paris.* 

Tradition  asserts  that  there  once  existed  at  Rome  a  bas-relief  repre¬ 
senting  Trajan  on  horseback  in  all  his  glory,  and  in  front  of  him  a 
woman  sadly  kneeling.  Nothing  can  be  more  probable,  and  if  such  was 
really  the  case,  the  suppliant  female  would,  no  doubt,  represent  a 
conquered  province,  just  as  Dacia  is  represented  on  one  of  Trajan’s 
medals  as  a  woman  on  her  knees.  However  this  may  be,  out  of  the 
tradition  sprang  a  story  illustrative  of  Trajan’s  justice.  On  the  point 
of  starting  on  a  campaign,  it  is  said,  the  emperor  was  suddenly  stopped 
by  a  poor  widow,  who  flung  herself  on  her  knees  before  him,  and 
besought  him  to  right  her  wrongs.  He  expostulated,  but  finally 
yielded,  and  did  her  justice  before  he  resumed  his  march.  This  was 
the  first  half  of  the  story’s  growth.  The  second  seems  to  have  fol¬ 
lowed  at  a  later  period.  According-  to  the  completed  legend,  as  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great  passed  through  the  Forum  of  Trajan  one  day,  he 
bethought  himself  of  that  emperor’s  many  merits,  and  especially  of 
his  admirable  conduct  in  righting  the  widow’s  wrongs.  And  a  great 
sorrow  came  over  him  at  the  thought  that  so  excellent  a  pagan  should 
be  lost  eternally.  Whereupon  he  prayed  earnestly  and  constantly  for 
Trajan’s  salvation,  until  at  last  a  voice  from  on  high  informed  him 
t-liat  his  prayer  was  granted,  but  that  in  future  he  was  to  pray  only  for 
Christian  souls. .  A  later  addition  to  the  legend  told  how  Gregory 
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learnt  from  an  angel  that,  by  way  of  punishment  for  his  indiscreet 
though  successful  intervention,  lie  would  have  to  suffer  from  certain 
maladies  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  question  as  to  whether  Gregory 
was  justified  in  his  procedure  greatly  exercised  the  minds  of  man  V 
mediaeval  casqists,  one  of  whom  solved  the  problem,  and  escaped  from 
the  doctrinal  difficulties  which  it  presented,  by  the  following  ingeni¬ 
ous  explanation  :  No  one,  he  said,  can  be  saved  unless  he  be  baptised. 
But  Baptism  is  precisely  what  Gregory  obtained  for  Trajan.  At  the 
Pope’s  prayer  the  emperor’s  soul  returned  to  his  body,  Gregory 
oaptised  it,  “and  the  soul,  again  quitting  its  earthly  case,  went 
straight  ujo  into  heaven.”* 

W  R.  S.  Ralston,  in  Nineteenth  Century . 
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noted  two  hindrances  by  which  our  historical  studies  in  England 
■re  cramped.  The  one  was  the  party-spirit  which  lays  waste  the 
rhole  field  of  English  history  since  the  Reformation'  closing  the 
souths  of  teachers,  and  perverting  the  minds  of  historians.  In  what 
ray  it  might  be  possible  to  remove  this  hindrance,  or  at  least  dimin- 
’h  its  obstructive  power,  I  inquired  in  my  last  paper.  I  pass  now 
?  the  second  hindrance,  the  nature  of  which  I  have  but  slightly  in- 
icated.  This  is  the  indifference  of  the  English  public,  andC  even  of 
fie  cultivated  class,  to  the  more  modern  part  of  Continental  history. 

This  is  a  subject  of  study  which  seems  to  have  been  unaccountably 
verlooked.  Scarcely  any  provision  has  been  made  either  by  endow- 


•  mnce  this  article  was  written,  an  excellent  work  on  savage  life  has  been  nub- 
“vMr.  J.  A  Farrer,  entitled  Primitive  Manners  and  Cvstoms.  It  contains 
1°  wSpterS-i011  ’  xl-fe  Fairy-lore  of  Savages”  and  “Comparative,  Folk-lore.”  to 
Inch .  ther  ader  may  be  rererred  for  the  arguments  in  favour  of  preferring  an  cdino- 
’aphical  io  a  mythological  solution  of  popular  tales.  And  some  interesting  articles 
e  appeared  m  A otes  and  Queries  on  the  subject  of  vair.  In  No  2  6  *"•  1)  p  ■’ 
Sf'ftty  Kped  “X.”  and  “E.deB.”  in  the  Times  for  December 21 
h  iyTS’  clJOtes  trom  La  Colombiere’s  Science  Heroique  (Paris,  1699)  a  description 
™  composed  of  patches  “  faites  on  forme  de  petite  pots  de  veweM  P No! 
no-ifJh  ain Sih^e8  .contributions  to  the  vair  controversy,  especially  as  regards  the  old 
njhsh  word  “  miniver.  As  it  is  often  supposed  that  the  idea  is  a  very  new  one 

wCUo?ere"  a-5  sllpPer  was  really  of  vair,  not  of  verre,  it  may  be  as  well  to  quote 
hat  Balzac  said  on  the  subject  more  than  forty  years  ago.  In  his  Etudes  nhilo^o- 

d€  mdic¥*  published  in  18,%,  he  wrote  as  follows  :  “On  dis- 
IF  ^et  lemenuyan\  Ce  mot,  depuis  cent  ans,  est  si  bien  tombe  en 
m?nnflperi«Un’  Un  nompre  infini  d’editions  des  conies  de  Perrau It.  la  celebre 
aiit  de  ^m’’,ndri  011’  san9  d°Ute  de  menu  vair  tor  minivcrJ»  est  presentee  comme 
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ment  or  otherwise  for  a  class  of  specialists  who  should  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  it.  To  be  at  home  in  it  is  nobody's  business.  And  no  at- 

w 

tempt  having  been  made  in  this  instance  to  counteract  the  natural 
tendency  by  which  studies  which  have  no  immediate  practical  bearing 
fall  into  neglect,  that  tendency  has  been  assisted  by  our  English  in¬ 
sularity  and  contempt  for  foreigners.  For  when  the  period  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  recent,  feelings  and  prejudices  of  all  kinds  wake  up,  which 
are  not  aroused  by  remoter  history.  Modern  France  and  modern 
Germany  present  themselves  as  rivals  to  ourselves.  We  have  a  re¬ 
luctance  to  acknowledge  their  claim  to  be  studied,  which  we  never 
feel  with  respect  to  mediaeval  France  or  mediaeval  Germany.  “  What 
can  Englishmen  learn,  '’  we  unconsciously  reason,  “  from  the  despotic 
or  revolutionary  politics  of  the  Continent  ?  Thank  Heaven  ?  we*  have 
left  despotism  and  revolution  alike  behind  us."  The  assumption 
here  implied,  that  no  history  is  to  be  studied  except  what  refers  tc 
states  superior  to  ourselves,  is  only  made  in  respect  to  recent  history. 
It  is  not  urged  as  a  reason  for  neglecting  mediaeval  history,  though  as¬ 
suredly  the  ascendency  of  the  Popes  and  the  policy  of  the  Crusades 
belong  to  a  system  of  politics  from  which  Englishmen  of  the  present 
day  cannot  well  draw  any  direct  political  lessons. 

The  result  is  that  no  large  subject  lies  in  such  total  neglect  and  ob¬ 
scurity  among  us.  There  may  be  other  subjects  which  are  equally 
beyond  the  range  of  popular  knowledge  ;  but  then  they  are  safe  in 
the  care  of  the  learned.  They  have  their  specialists,  who  are  con¬ 
stantly  storing  up  the  results  of  their  investigations  in  learned  works 
intended  only  for  the  few.  In  this  way,  the  knowledge  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  does  not  possess  is  at  least  easily  accessible  ;  a  certain  proportior 
of  it  is  always  filtering  down  into  popular  literature,  while  furtliei 
knowledge  is  always  at  hand  when  it  is  wanted  ;  and  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  false  knowledge,  fable,  and  misconception  are  prevented  b} 
the  care  of  the  same  specialists  from  springing  up.  It  is  the  peculiai 
lot  of  this  subject  of  recent  Continental  history  to  be  neither  knowr 
to  the  many  nor  to  a  class  of  specialists.  Those  who  know  it  are  no' 
numerous  nor  organised  enough  to  form  a  class  ;  they  are  only  a  fev 
scattered  individuals  whose  special  skill  has  received  no  public  recog 
nition.  The  class  of  specialists  being  in  default,  the  learned  litera 
ture  fails  too.  There  is  no  machinery  at  work  to  ensure  the  produc 
tion  of  sound  and  trustworthy  books  of  reference  on  this  subject 
To  write  such  books  is  no  man's  business,  and  it  is  also  no  man’s  in 
terest.  The  books  could  not  but  be  large,  and  as  the  demand  for  then 
is  exceedingly  small,  there  is  economical  impossibility  of  produc 
ing  them.  The  public,  therefore,  when  it  wants  a  sudden  supply  o 
information  in  this  department,  cannot  get  it.  As  it  is  not  kept  ii 
the  house,  so  it  cannot  be  bought  at  the  shop.  Newspaper  corre 
spondents  come  forward  with  their  hasty  gleanings  ;  accidental  travel 
lets  tell  all  they  know ;  but  of  authoritative,  well-sifted,  and  precis* 
information,  there  is  in  most  cases  nothing  to  be  found  in  English  ;  am 
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those  who  cannot  have  recourse  to  foreign  literatures  are  forced  to 
put  up  with  their  ignorance.  Meanwhile,  there  are  no  critics  at  hand 
to  chastise  the  soaring  imagination  ot  journalists  and.  literary  men 
theorising  in  vacuo.  On  this  subject  we  say  and  write  almost  abso¬ 
lutely  what  pleases  us,  for  on  this  subject  alone  we  have  no  fear  of 
contradiction  ;  and,  indeed,  since  we  never  meet  with  persons  clearly 
oetter  infoimed,  we  do  not  easily  become  a>'.  are  of  our  own  irrno 
ranee.  *  -  ® 

F rom  a  practical  point  of  view,  it  may  seem  strange  that  we  shoul  l 
venture  to  treat  this  particular  subject  with  such  total  contempt.  For 
certainly  France,  Germany ,  and  Russia  are  mighty  powers  with  whom 
we  must  needs  have  frequent  dealings,  and  who  are  capable  of  doing 
us  infinite  good  or  harm.  It  might  seem  our  evident  interest  if  not 
that  we  should  understand  them,  at  least  that  some  of  us  should  do 
so.  If  in  any  case  it  is  advisable  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  a 
learned  class,  it  would  seem  to  be  advisable  here.  As  to  ancient 

,  y  cam  -  ot  now  hurt  us,  nor  even  directlv  do  us 
good  ;  yet  we  have  so  arranged  matters  that  three  elaborate*  Greek 
histories,  and  two  or  three  elaborate  works  on  Roman  history,  all 
"  ritten  on  t  he  largest  scale  and  with  an  infinite  expense  of  learning 
md  critical  skill,  ha^e  appeared  in  Fngland,  and  have  been  eagerly 
read,  within  this  century.  Meanwhile,  we  have  produced  no  histories 
liming  at  any"  completeness,  of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  or  Russia  ; 
what  considerable  historical  works  on  those  states  we  have  produced  ’ 
we  have  not  liai  the  grave  scientific  character  of  the  works  of  Thirl  wall 
md  Grote,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  seemed  to  angle  principally  for 
popular  applause  ;  and  for  the  most  part  we  have  depended  upon 
nere  slovenly  complications,  which  neither  the  learned  nor  vet  the 
populace  could  be  expected  to  applaud. 

The  truth  is  that  the  organisation  of  the  higher  literature  is  seldom 
ooated  at  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  Other  nations  are  as  blind 
is  we  are  in  this  respect,  and  therefore  it  need  not  cost  us  too  much 
)am  to  confess  it.  The  Englishman  does  not  neglect  to  study  the 
continent  more  than  the  Frenchman  neglects  to  study  all  countries 
) ut  France.  ^  Our  igno'rance  is  not  greater  than  that  which  we  re¬ 
narked  in  the  French  nine  years  ago.  The  French  do  not  write 
laborate  histories  of  England  and  Germany  more  than  we  do  of 
•  ranee  and  Germany,  evidently,  in  both  countries  alike,  it  has  been 
imply  overlooked  that  tne  knowledge  of  other  contemporary  states 
riot  spring  up  or  itself,  and  will  not  be  created  bv  a  direct  popu- 
ar  demand  ;  that  though  the  need  of  it  is  very  real,  it*  is  one  which  no 
irge  number  of  people  will  ever  feel,  and  that  in  this  department,  as 
1  ot  tiers,  there  will  be  neither  thorough  research  nor  serious  criticism 
nd  therefore  there  will  be  no  trustworthy  knowledge,  without  the 
lachinery  which  has  caused  the  study  of  ancient  history  or  of  phvsi- 
al  science  to  prosper.  *  * 

M  here  a  subject  has  long  lain  in  such  total  neglect  it  gets  gradually 
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overgrown  with  the  strangest  weeds  of  prejudice.  The  popular  no¬ 
tions  about  the  history  of  modern  France  and  Germany  seem  to  me  to 
be  such  as  could  never  have  become  prevalent  among  us  if  only  a  few 
specialists  had  been  working  on  the  subject.  It  seems  almost  to  be 
supposed  that  the  great  Continental  countries  had  nothing  which 
could  be  seriously  called  a  history  between  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
French  Revolution.  Since  the  Revolution  we  recognise  that  there  has 
been  an  awakening  :  most  countries  now  have  a  parliamentary  exis¬ 


tence  like  ourselves  ;  they  have  begun  to  criticise  governments  and 


turn  out  ministries  much  as  we  do  ;  and  their  affairs  now  might  de¬ 
serve  attention  well  enough  if  we  only  had  time  for  them.  The  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  on  the  other  hand,  stand  on  a  different  footing.  There  we 
look  for  romantic  incidents  and  grand,  splendid  characters,  and  we 
find  them  quite  as  easily  on  the  Continent  as  in  England.  But  from 
about  the  time  of  the  Reformation — with  which  event  naturally  our 
insularity  begins  to  grow  upon  us — up  to  the  Revolution,  we  are 
strangers  to  the  Continent,  and  regard  its  history  without  the  least 
sympathy.  Something  about  the  great  wars,  a  few  names  of  kings 
and  generals  cling  to  our  memories,  but  on  the  whole  we  are  pos¬ 
sessed  with  the  idea  that  all  is  unprofitable  and  scarcely  serious,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  liberty.  The  catastrophe  of  the  Revolution  seems 
to  us  a  decisive  condemnation  of  the  whole  state  of  things  which  led 
to  it,  that  is,  of  the  whole  despotic  system  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries. 

I  think  I  may  say  truly  that  all  this  largo  tract  of  history  is  ne¬ 
glected  by  us.  Not,  of  course,  that  we  should  not  feel  much  ashamed 
of  falling  into  any  monstrous  blunder  about  its  events  or  persons. 
We  should  not  like  to  be  caught  confounding  the  Seven  Years’  War 
with  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  or  the  great  King  Frederick  II.  with  the 
great  Emperor  Frederick  II.  But  our  standard  of  historical  knowl¬ 
edge  is  so  low  that  I  am  obliged  to  say  explicitly  that  I  do  not  take 
any  account  of  that  boarding-school  knowledge  with  which  even  here, 
I  make  no  doubt,  we  are  duly  furnished.  1  do  not  forget  that  there 
is  a  view  of  history  which  is  equally  unlike  the  view  of  Macaulay  and 
that  of  Bucket,  and  is  far  more  popular  than  either.  In  this  view, 
history  is  neither  a  poetic  celebration  of  famous  deeds  nor  an  inquiry 
iM°  the  laws  which  govern  human  society  ;  no,  but  something’  quite 
different.  It  is  simply  the  art  of  understanding  conversational  allu- 
^  i  which  teaches  us  to  hear  famous  names  men¬ 

tioned  without  surprise,  to  pronounce  them  correctly,  and  to  talk 
about  them  wi.hout  trampling  chronology  under  foot.  Now  I  dare 
say  that  in  this  sense  we  do  not  particularly  neglect  the  modern  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Continent.  No  !  I  am  sure  that  a  well-educated  Englishman 
is  in  no  serious  danger  of  confounding  William  the  Silent  with  his 
descendant,  our  own  William  III.  ;  I  should  not  be  afraid  of  Lis  mis¬ 
taking  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  for  Prince  Eugene  Beauliarnais. 
There  are  perhaps  few  leading  events  of  this  period  which  he  has  not 
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heard  mentioned,  and  he  lias  in  his  head  a  rough  cl, art  of  ,1  , 

ogy.  And  no  doubt  there  are  other  larire  i  ■  ,,r  V  ■  ,  1  ch.onol- 
fiie  knows  no  more.  If  lie  coulLcar«  l  V  rfl  .  m  ;-  .  h'ator-y  of  which 

^  Ws^srars?,' 

Liistory,  but  into  the  serious  study  of  i^Tfind^i^n knowled«e,  of 
‘leep  investigation  of  Greek  and  Roman’histor-  l  1  engaged  in 
>t*  ecclesiastical  history,  a  good  many  of  Fno-fiil  f  f  man7  stuclents 
taps  of  the  ancient  and  mSft' flf’ chiefly  per- 
ilso  interested  in  the  modern  mrt*  oftrr  +i’*  fTi  110  sma11  number 
nediasval  Continental  *  1  fincl,S0I?e  students  «f 

■f  the  Italian  Republics  and'the  Renaissance  6  Pp^"’0  °f  PP'f  ers 
lepartments  I  find  the  modern  7°‘  •  Lt  compared  to  these 

eserted.  It  has  histo^  al^st 

*'lio  bring  no  serious  criticism  to  tW*  +  V  1T  lf5  t°  casual  writers 
ish  amufement  10andCin  consequence  t0  ful" 

?ct  either  within  or  outside  of  ldtff  ’  1  S8ld>  there  is  no  large  sub- 

1-informed  as  this  subject  of  S/n tlle  P«bik-  is  so 

m  question  the  momentous  importance  '  /.m  ?,°-  mtw,[al  111811 

aguely  justify  to  ourselves  i„-  An.d  t!lls  neglec! 


aguely  justify  to  ourselves  by  a  kind  of  tip  ,”d  tl,ls  "e 

re  Continent  in  modern  times  to  Vm-l  "conscious  comparison  of 

ad  very  unfavourable  to Z tZinef!  I„\LTFT°D  ,wLicL  "e 
art.  of  the  Continent  chose  to  remain  Catholic  ,,  i  &  P  ate’  tne  f?rea,el' 
eformation.  '  From  this  time  tWff  .,  hen  we  accepted  the 

ontinent  becomes  a  blank  to  us.  Except  where  fib  o^f0?!0*  thft 
ustavus,  a  William  of  Orano-e  o,-  i  iF.f.xo . 8  Pl  otestant  hero,  a 


ustavus,  a  William  of  Orange  or  aiimt  F'  a  R-’otestant  hero,  a 

use  of  the  Reformation,  all  seems  dark  W^  v  °r’  1,U!imtams  the 

nt  excuse  for  indulging  in  the  insularity  sodeartous  IndTo  ttof  ^ 
Ided  another  excuse  emmllv  ninno?Ri  *"  ,  ,  ^  •  Anci  to  this  is 

evailed  almost  everywhere  unon  the  desPotism  whicli 

“volution.  This  despotism  strikes  us  as  a  kM  of’i  !r/-  ‘e,  F,ren‘.h 

my16  Sif  Tal  vLat  l0SS  WllTf  we  take  up  the  history  of  oSl 

mth  centuries,  io 'find  CihiL  wSh  ItadviT^  G*  °nd 

^self1SagOuer  dfs^f68/10"’.-*  iS  ‘°  be 'observed,  tends  to  perpetn- 

si iissssi^' 

dern  Frencli  history  is  not  an  usbi  rT'  *-°  ?n®  Pfetends  th“‘ 
potism  in  it  and  little  enougli  of  liberty  iluttoere*  nowato  of 
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vivacity  ;  and  we  follow  it  with  a  mixt  ure  of  contempt  and  admiration. 
The  old  regime,  in  its  splendour  under  Louis  XIV.,  in  its  pretentious 
decline  under  his  successor,  is  in  its  way  as  striking  as  any  constitu¬ 
tional  regime  could  have  been.  And  since  the  Revolution  the  only 
complaint  we  could  m  ke  of  French  politics  would  be  tbat  they  arc 
too  interesting,  too  exciting.  Thus  for  us  France  comes  to  take  the 
place  of  the  whole  Continent.  Foreign  affairs  have  been  seen  by  us 
through  a  French  medium.  While  Germany  lies  concealed  undei 
the  mist  formed  by  intricate  institutions  and  a  puzzling  language, 
and  the  other  countries  of  Europe  are  still  further  removed  from  out 
knowledge,  an  intense  light  has  long  shown  on  France  ;  its  history 
is  known  to  us  in  outline  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  Revolution  if  not 
further,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  other  countries  is  almost  confined 
to  the  relations  thev  have  had  with  France.  At  the  same  time  all 
this  attention  given  to  French  affairs  is  given,  as  it  were,  under  pro* 
test.  Serious  politics,  we  hold,  are  only  to  be  found  in  England,  and 
our  highest  praise  of  French  statesmen  is  to  say  that  their  eyes  are 
gradually  opening  to  what  we  have  long  known.  When  we  are 
most  interested  in  their  vivid  excitements  it  is  with  a  sense  of  superi- 
oritv,  as  though  we  could  still  repeat  the  reflection  Goldsmith  made 


on  them  a  century  ago — 


££  With  sports  like  these  are  ail  their  cares  beguiled  ; 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child.” 


In  short,  it  may  be  said  that  our  maxim  is,  “  No  liberty,  no  poli¬ 
tics,  and  therefore  no  history.  ”  Where  there  is  not  free  speech  and 
earnest' public  debate,  there,  we  think,  is  political  death.  And  by  this 
rule  we  seem  on  the  whole  to  regulate  our  historical  studies.  Tint 
rule  throws  open  to  us  the  greater  part  of  Greek  and  Roman  history. 
It  allows  us  also  to  take  an  interest,  as  wo  have  lately  done,  in  the 
Italian  republics  and  in  the  United  Netherlands.  But  it  excludes  the 
imperial  period  of  Rome  and  modern  Continental  history  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  French  Revolution.  It  woulc 
very  much  exclude  the  Middle  Ages  themselves,  only  that  their  ro 
mance,  art,  and  religion  supply  the  interest  that  is  elsewhere  fur 
nislied  hy  politics. 

Now  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  in  taking  this  view'  we  in  am 
degree  overrate  the  value  of  political  liberty  ;  it  would  be  absurd.  J 
think,  to  deny  that  our  country  had  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteentl 
centuries  the" advantage  over  the  Continent  it  supposes  itself  to  havt 
had.  The  Continent  itself  has  confessed  this  by  borrowing  our  lib 
erty  from  us  ;  it  has  been  mainly  occupied  in  this  century  in  appro 
priating  and  assimilating  our  parliamentary  system.  The  insuffi 
cieney  of  that  old  despotic  system  was  proved  by  the  collapse  of  it 
first  in  France  and  afterwards  in  those  countries  which  revolutionary 
France  attacked.  To  ciues  ion  this  would  be  to  fly  in  the  face  of  tin 
p.iiieipal  lesson  and  experience  of  the  age.  And  if  political  science, 
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£’i  l*  me  IS,much  the  same  thinff.  if  history  had  nothing  else  to 
do  but  to  give  us  limts  immediately  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  our 

own  domestic  affairs,  I  do  not  know  that  we  should  be  far  wroim  in 

Dassm.o*  ovpr  barren  lliof  _ ,  i  i  .  .  „  &  111 


. - «xxc*^o,  x  txu  nut  Aiu; W  uiai  we  should  be  far  wrong-  in 

passing  over  as  barren  that  period  of  Continental  history.  But  itlias 
other  and  quite  different  functions,  of  which  I  will  point  out  two  the 

one  mom  imrrmrl  +1 _ A1 _  ,  . .  1  , 


*1— ~  oocmom  ituibliuus,  Ui  WHICH  i  W1J1  1)01] 

one  more  immediately  practical,  the  other  educational. 

irst,  these  states  whose  history  we  hold  in  such  little  esteem  are 

hk°  -n'eecs  and  Rome>  to  be  met  with  nowhere  else  but  in  'his-' 
oi\  1  hey  aie  amongst  the  great  powers  of  our  own  time.  We  have 
dealings  with  them  in  diplomacy  ;  we  may  have  to  meet  them  in  war 

l,Iii“eSSt,°Ur  reCent  rcJati0U  with  Russia-  How  eager  wc  have  all 
->een  in  these  y  ears  to  form  a  clear  opinion  about  Kussi  i  !  Was  it  a 

-yranmcal  half-barbarous  Power?  or  was  it  a  youthful  heir  of  the 

future— herald  of  civilisation  and  happiness  to  the  whole  East’  Was 

comaleff^  aTTnonCtf  t(iourselves-  or  might  we  safely  allow  and  en¬ 
courage  it .  L  pon  these  questions  it  was  urgent  to  decide  because 

war  or- peace  depended  on  the  decision.  Now  the  questions  a^e 
stnctly  historical.  _  They  involve  the  whole  question  of  the  course 
taken  by  Russia  since  Peter  tho  Great,  and  of  the  character  stamped 
b;  Ilml  ui”“  th®  Russian  Empire.  Any  answer  to  them  not  founded 
upon  a  nghu  estimate  of  that  character  could  not  but.  be  an  answer 

nnrfHft,"  llaPbazal;d-  In  like  manner,  when  in  1664  we  had  to  decide 
mbw  I®  ^mswig-Holstem  question,  we  were  in  reality  called  upon 
to  decide  upon  the  nature  of  the  new  German  Power  then  so  eac-erlv 

wUh  it  foTRm  ftw’  T“  -he  ^Utiom  H  was  desirable  to  form 

stand  wMcblt  !'!ii  °"'  ?  what  conditio»  does  a  great  nation 

T  f  ed  uP°n  not  rarely  to  decide  vast  questions  like 
it«!.lf’  ar',i  A';lnch  moreovor,  imperiously  insists  upon  deciding  them 
ltrelf  and  wnl  not  trust  the  decision  to  any  Government  when  it  re 

YeUke0  Ev  “bsb?6 f  knowledge  necessary  for  such  decision 

let  the  English  not  only  do  this,  not  only  refuse  to  study  Russian  or 

>j  .  man  history  out  of  dislikeof  despotism,  but  do  not  even  takemea- 

tres  that  there  shall  be  a  skilled  class  among  them  from  wtm  Riev 

wan  v  in  1 8fi4kn1oStrU^'  T1?1'?  Were  no  g<X)d  EnSRsh  books  on  Gcr- 
Sf?  m  1861,  no  good  English  books  on  Russia  in  1877-  and  Mr 

Mackenzie  Wallace  told  me  that  though  he  had  intended  to  nivo  n 

yariedethatt0nCial  °f  tlle  development  of  Russia  he  had6 been 
amned  that  such  a  scheme  -would  never  succeed  with  the  Emdish 

mbhc,  and  so  was  driven  to  content  himself  with  the  personal  arri 

tow  much  we  1  *1  Value  °f  wIdch  may  give  «sS"mtZ  of 

lot.  much  we  have  lost  by  our  own  fault.  Unfortunately  he  had  no 

vhir°h  betwefn  presenting  his  historical  view  to  the  general  public 

•et4r  T?  UP  ltS  n°Se  at,  SUch  a  present,  and  suppressing  it  alto-’ 

ould  preslnt  it.  “°  Ct  audlenoe  of  sixicialists  to  which  ho 

But  it  suits  my  present  purpose  better  to  point  out  that  this  maxim 
|  wuere  there  is  no  liberty  there  can  be  no  politics  and  no  Liston-— 
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will  not  bear  theoretical  examination,  and  that  besides  the  practical 
inconveniences  it  may  cause  it  is  wrong  in  political  science.  It  might 
be  true  if  political  science  were  but  a  set  of  maxims  intended  to  bear 
directly  upon  action,  for  a  country  that  Las  prosperous  liberty  cannot 
learn  directly  from  the  precedents  of  despotism.  But  it  is  the  nature 
of  science  to  separate  itself  boldly  from  practice  at  the  outset  in 
order  to  influence  practice  all  the  more  decisively  in  the  end.  If  his¬ 
tory  and  politics  are  to  be  united,  according  to  our  programme,  in 
order  to  form  a  system  which  shall  be  in  the  highest  degree  both 
scientific  and  practical,  such  a  system  must  be  scientific  first  and  prac¬ 
tical  afterwards.  It  must  in  the  first  instance  lose  sight  entirely  of 
practice,  and  occupy  itself  only  with  general  laws.  A  first  main  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  principle  will  be  that  it  will  not  study  only  good  or 
successful  states  in  order  to  use  them  as  models,  and^put  the  bad  ones 
on  one  side,  but  that  it  will  examine  all  states  equally,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  classifying  their  varieties,  and  will  put  on  one  side  only  those 
which  belong  to  a  class  already  determined.  What  should  we  say  of 
a  botanist  who  rejected  all  species  which  he  thought  ugly,  or  of  a 
zoologist  who  passed  over  the  lower  animal  organisms  as  not  worthy 
of  his  attention?  And  secondly,  those  states  which  are  not  only  in¬ 
ferior  to  others  but -seem  to  have  something  in  them  radically  vicious, 
which  brings  them  to  ruin,  will  not  now  seem  uninteresting,  but 
rather  will  have  a  special  interest  of  their  own,  a  pathological 

interest.  k  .  '  Jj 

I  can  illustrate  this  readily  from  the  period  before  us.  If  we  took 
either  the  romantic  or  the  merely  empirical  view  of  history,  we  should 
pronounce  the  age  of  Louis  XV.  to  be  a  dreary  period,  which  it  v  as 
desirable  to  hurry  over  as  much  as  possible.  In  comparison  with  the 
glory  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  how  humiliating  this  long  decline  of 
the  monarchy  ?  morally  what  more  odious  than  the  debauchery  of  the 
Parc-aux-Cerfs,  politically  what  more  insane  and  ruinous  than  the 
policy  of  France  during  the  Seven  Years’  V  ar?  And  what  conceiv¬ 
able  lesson  can  an  age  like  the  present — an  age  of  democracy,  pub¬ 
licity,  and  decency — learn  from  the  last  dotage  of  the  old  vtcjvnc : 
But  now  change  the  point  of  view  ;  look  at  history  scientifically  and 
the  period  acquires  a  peculiar,  if  not  unique  interest.  For  it  affords 
the  largest,  fullest,  and  best  recorded  specimen  of  the  process  of  de¬ 
cay  in  a  great  state.  Accordingly,  writers  on  the  French  Revolution, 
who,  perhaps,  in  the  choice  of  a  subject,  would  have  passed  o%er 
this  period  as  ignoble,  are  obliged  to  go  back  upon  it  in  their  prelim¬ 
inary  dissertation,  to  search  it  for  the  causes  of  the  great  events  they 
are  to  relate  ;  and  De  Tocqueville  lias  made  it  the  subject  of  one  on 
the  best  investigations  of  which  political  science  can  as  yet  boast.  ^  j 
In  a  great  many  other  historical  periods  the  same  result  would  iolJ 
low  from  changing  the  point  of  view.  V  here  you  complain  no\V 
that  there  is  nothing  to  admire,  nothing  to  take  an  interest  in,  yoil 
would  cease  to  complain.  You  would  look  for  an  interest  of  another 
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kind,  and  if  there  was  nothing  to  admire  you  might  find  something 
to  explain.  Let  me  give  some  examples.  A  few  years  later  than  the 
French  Revolution  there  was  a  German  revolution* not  much  less  vio¬ 
lent.  It  is  concealed  under  the  battle-smoke  of  Napoleon’s  cam¬ 
paigns.  .  There  fell  the  world-old-Empire,  there  for  a  time  fell  the 
new  fabric  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  All  this  requires  explaining 
as  much  as  the  fail  of  Louis  XVI.  And  to  find  the  explanation  vou 
must  examine  the  course  of  affairs  in  Germany  through  the  last  years 
of  the  last  century.  This  period,  as  a  period  of  decay,  is  in  itself, 
like  the  reign  of  Louis  X\  .  in  France,  uninteresting  or  repulsive. 
But  you  will  find  it  now,  with  your  new  purpose,  interesting  enough  • 
for  you  have  acquired  the  eye  of  the  physiologist,  who  talks  with 
satisfaction  of  a  “  beautiful  ulcer  I  ” 

On  the  whole  we  might  say  that  the  interest  of  Continental  history 
through  the  eighteenth  century  is  mainly  of  this  pathological  kind. 

J  here  is  a  decay  in  most  states  of  Europe.  The  century  begins  with 
the  fall  of  Sweden,  and  the  decisive  decline  of  the  Papal  power  ;  it 
witnesses  also  the  fall  of  Poland,  and  after  the  downfall  of  the 
rrenen  Monarchy  it  ends  in  that  general  collapse  on  which  Napoleon’s 
Empire  was  built.  During  the  century  we  find  only  two  powers  in 
\igorous  growth,  Prussia  and  Russia.  But  the  interest  is  none  the 
^ess  great  because  it  is  pathological.  England  was  in  a  more  healthy 
and  prosperous  condition  than  most  of  these  powers  during  that 
peiiod  ,  but  can  we  say  that  its  history  is  more  instructive?  I  scarce- 

Him|v  so’  /or  vre  oug‘hf  not  to  forget  that  the  unexampled  fortune 
or  England  is  purchased  at  some  expense.  Prosperity  is  not  general- 
Jj  so  interesting  to  read  of  as  misfortune,  and  the  decay  and  tran- 
si  ion  oi  tne  Continental  states  in  the  eighteenth  century  are  perhaps 
more  pregnant  with  instruction  than  England’s  domestic  prosperity 
and  colonial  expansion.  " 

But  let  us  remark  next,  that  states  which  are  under  a  despotic  rule 
are  not  always  in  a  condition  of  decay,  and  that  they  may  excite  an 
interest  wlncn  is  not  pathological.  Compared  indeed  with  states  in 
winch  liberty  is  securely  established,  they  cannot  but  seem  wanting  • 
but  they  may  easily  be  full  of  health  and  vigour,  may  surpass  in 
man^  fko  states  which  have  this  particular  advantage  over 

them,  and  may  be  deprived  of  it  themselves  only  by  some  irreparable 
peculiarity  of  position.  At  any  rate  there  may  be  much  to  study 

and  abundant  matter  for  political’ instruction  in  states  which  have  no 

iioertv. 

«/ 

Can  any  state  be  uninteresting  to  one  who  makes  it  his  occupation 
to  observe  and  classify  states,  who  is,  so  to  speak,  a  collector  of 
siates  (  Yes,  indeed,  there  are  large  fields  of  history  from  which  at 
present  at  least  it  is  hard  to  cull  anything.  There ‘are  states  under 
which  human  nature  sinks  into  such  lethargy  that  it  records  nothing 
exhausted  states,  in  which  life  stands  still.  There  are  others,  espe¬ 
cially  m  newly  settled  countries,  where  by  the  side  of  much  prosperity 
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and  civilisation,  there  is  a  kind  of  political  nonage  or  nullity  arising 
from  the  absence  of  that  external  pressure  which  commonly  calls  the 
state  into  life.  But  can  it  be  that  any  of  the  great  states  of  Europe 
have  so  uninstructive  a  history  through  any  long  period  l 

There  is  something  to  my  in  nd  rather  presumptions  in  our  habit  of 
looking  down  upon  the  Continental  nations  as  if  they  were  afflicted 
with  political  incapacity.  There  are  perhaps  races  in  Asia  and  Africa 
which  might  justly  be  so  regarded.  But  the  European  nations  are 
with  ourselves  the  most  advanced,  the  most  successful  nations  in  the 
world.  Modern  civilisation  is  a  treasure  committed  to  our  joint  keep- 
ing.  It  is  not  England  taken  alone,  but  the  Commonwealth  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  states  that  constitutes  the  striking  phenomenon  of  the  modern 
world.  _  In  a  sense  we  are  all  ready  to  admit  this  as  soon  as  it  is  stat¬ 
ed.  \Y  e  do  not  pretend  to  any  but  a  purely  political  superiority  over 
France  and  Germany.  In  aits  and  civilisation  we  claim  to  liokl  our 
own  with  them  in  the  main,  but  not  to  be  superior,  and  in  many  arts 
we  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  inferior.  But  in  politics  we  do  not 
admit  any  comparison  between  them  and  us.  W  e  do  not  merely 
think  of  them  as  less  advanced  than  ourselves,  but  as  positively  at  a 
low  level.  We  regard  them  as  living  in  the  darkness  of  a  kind  of 
political  heathenism.  We  contemplate  the  history  of  the  Continent 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  with  the  same  sense  of 
strangeness,  the  same  instinctive  dislike  and  repulsion  with  which  we 
read  the  history  of  barbarous  countries.  We  expect  to  find  in  it 
horrors,  misery,  remorseless  cruelty.  In  short,  we  seem  to  have  set¬ 
tled  it  that  the  European  Continent  has  been  in  modern  times  the 
-seat  of  civilisation,  of  letters,  learning  and  science,  hut  at  the  same 
time  politically  barbarous. 


And,  of  course,  if  it  be  admitted  that  there  can  be  no  deeent  or  en¬ 
durable  politics  without  liberty,  then  this  estimate  must  be  just.  But 
then,  also,  we  must  hold  that  the  politics  of  a  country  are  not  so  all- 
important  to  it  as  we  commonly  suppose.  For  if  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  were  able,  though  their  politics  were  barbarous,  to  keep  in  the 
front  rank  of  civilisation  and  science,  to  give  birth  to  new  and  preg¬ 
nant  ideas,  to  open  new  paths  of  progress  to  the  human  race,  then  itr 
is  evident  that  bad  politics  are  an  evil  which  may  he  endured.  And 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  can  be  so,  and  we  ourselves 
commonly  assert  the  contrary.  Bad  governments  have  the  greatest 
power  to  check  improvements  in  civilisation,  to  dwarf  and  crush  hu¬ 
man  nature — as  can  be  proved  by  many  instances.  It  seems  therefore 
difficult  to  understand  how  these  French  and  German  governments 
can  really  have  been  so  thoroughly  bad,  when  we  consider  how  act¬ 
ive  and  fruitful  the  human  mind  was  able  to  show  itself  under  them. 

How  strongly  we  ourselves  feel  the  close  connexion  between  good 
government  and  high  civilisation  appears  from  a  theory  which  has 
been  very  popular  among  us.  that  the  great  literatures  of  the  world 
have  always  been  produced  under  a  regime  of  liberty,  in  maintain- 
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ing  tliis  theory,  our  writers  have  remarked  that  it  is  confirmed  by 
more  than  one  instance  which  at  first  sight  seems  to  run  counter  to  it*. 
Thus,  the  Augustan  literature  was  not  produced  under  liberty;  but 
then  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Livy  had  grown  up  under  the  republic,  and 
had  been  formed  by  it.  In  like  manner,  Corneille  and  Pascal,  whom 
we  reckon  among  the  glories  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  belong  to  that 
earlier  part  of  the  age  when  the  impulse  of  the  Fronde  stilF  contin¬ 
ued,  and  the  Court  had  not  yet  swallowed  up  everything.  Xow  let 
me  ask  you  to  consider  the  great  intellectual  movement  of  modern 
Germany.  Beginning  about  the  year  1768,  it  continued  at  its  height 
into  the  present  century.  For  depth  and  originality  we  may  safely 
say  that  the  movement  of  the  Augustan  age  was  a  trifle  to  it.  It  not 
only  created  German  literature,  German  philosophy,  and  the  cliracter- 
istic  German  school  of  history— not  only  excited  the  mind  of  the  na¬ 
tion  as  perhaps  no  nation  was  ever  excited  before  by  mere  ideas — but 
its  influence  went  forth  into  other  lands  and  has  not  yet  ceased  to 
nio%  e  and  shake  the-  schools  of  Europe.  Did  this  movement  take 
piace  under  a  regime  of  liberty?  Nay,  it  began  in  the  very  depths  of 
the  decay  of  the  old  German  Empire;  in  that  period  the*  history  of 
which  seems  so  intolerable  to  us,  in  that  chaos  of  small  courts,  that 
nation  of  courtiers  and  officials.  The  breath  of  liberty  did  not  move 
over  Germany  till  the  movement  was  drawing  near  its  end,  and  when 
it  came  it  was  disagreeable  to  Goethe,  who  more  than  any  other  man 
represented  the  movement. 


YV  e  are  wrong,  then,  in  supposing  that  literature  cannot  flourish  ex¬ 
cept  under  a  regime  of  political  liberty.  But  it  may  still  be  true  that 
it  cannot  flourish  except  under  a  government  which  is  in  substantial 
respects  good.  Only  then  it  follows  that  the  system  of  goverment 
which  prevailed  in  Germariy  in  the  last  century,  and  which  we  regard 
with  so  much  contempt,  must  have  been  better  than  we  think.  It  mav 
therefore  deserv e  to  be  studied  belter  than  wo  think.  Certainly  we  must 
not  look  there  for  a  stirring  tale  of  great  men  and  great  deeds  ;  nor 
yet  for  lessons  to  guide  us  in  the  politics  of  this  age.  But  from  the 
scientific  point  of  view  it  is  certainly  interesting  to  inquire  wliat  sort 
of  institutions  admitted  or  encouraged  an  intellectual  excitement  so 
extraordinary  and  unique. 

Something  similar  might  be  said  of  the  sociability  which  was  de¬ 
veloped  in  France  under  the  old  regime.  Thoroughly  bad  govern¬ 
ment  destroys  sociability.  There  must  therefore  have  been  something 
worth  studying  in  that  French  system  which  created  a  higher  ideal 
of  society  than  had  been  known  before,  which  allowed  the  French 
language  to  be  formed  into  so  perfect  an  instrument  of  conversation, 
and  conversation  itself  to  become  such  a  ready  method  of  diffusing1 
ideas. 


In  sum,  what  I  would  say  is,  that  with  respect  to  liberty  our  view 
as  historical  students  must  be  wholly  different  from  our  view  as  prac¬ 
tical  politicians.  In  practice  we  can..ot  overrate  its  value  nor  guard 
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it  too  jealously  ;  but  in  historical  study  we  must  learn  to  dispense 
*  (  to  tad^c.  an  interest  in  despotic 

states  as  well  as  in  constitutional  ones — to  think  of  them  as  possibly 
civilised  and  advanced.  Nor  must  we  study  them  merely  in  order  to 
detect  the  weaknesses  c£a  despotic  system,  or  to  mark  the  first  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  advent  of  liberty.  We  must  be  prepared  to  find  author¬ 
ity  growing  sterner  from  age  to  age,  as  in  the  time  of  our  own  Tudors, 
and  yet  not  to  suppose  that  we  are  watching  a  course  of  decline.  For 
we  must  understand  that  before  the  yoke  of  government  can  safely 
be  relaxed,  a  process  of  national  consolidation  must  have  been  accom¬ 
plished.  The  people  who  are  to  form  the  nation  must  have  been 
drawn  together  and  separated  from  those  who  are  to  be  foreigners  to 
them,  a  frontier  must  be  formed  and  guarded,  clannish  anarchy  must 
be  curbed  within,  and  the  supremacy  of  law  finally  established;  all 
this  is  rough  work,  and  requires  a  hard  hand  ;  and  we  are  pa  t:culariy 
to  note  that  nothing  but  the  accident  of  our  insular  and  impregnable 
position,  and  not  some  superior  natural  genius  for  politics,  gave  us  in 
these  matters  an  advantage  over  continental  peoples. 

Reflexions  like  these  may,  I  think,  help  us  to  overcome  the  second 
prejudice  which  I  find  closing  our  eyes  to  historical  truth.  As  party 
spirit  cools  when  you  discover  the  pettiness  of  party  conflict,  and  how- 
deceptive  is  that  appearance  of  grandeur  which  is ’commonly  thrown 
over  it,  so  does  that  English  prudishness  which  shrinks  from  modem 
Continental  history  and  politics  as  if  they  had  something  heterodox 
or  scarcely  respectable  about  them,  pass  away  when  you  take  a  larger 
view  of  historical  development.  The  differences  between  English 
and  Continental  politics  appear  somevdiat  smaller,  though  still  no 
doubt  great ;  and  it  appears  in  a  great  measure  explained  by  necessary 
causes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large  resemblances  between  England 
and  the  Continent  come  out  more  clearly  ;  the  great  European  unity 
founded  in  religion  and  ancient  culture,  under  which  England  is  part 
of  Europe,  appears  more  fundamental  than  the  distinctness  which 
arises  from  its  insularity. 


But  it  is  time  to  bring  these  papers  to  a  close.  To  what  conclusion 
do  they  point  ?  I  have  dealt  in  succession  with  a  number  of  popular 
misconceptions  on  the  subject  of  history.  There  was  the  misconcep¬ 
tion  which  classes  history  as  a  branch  of  belles  lettres,  and  expects 
from  the  historian  romantic,  dramatic,  and  pictorial  effects.  There 
was  the  illusion  which  sees  in  all  past  history  a  reflexion  of  the  fparty 
conflicts  of  the  present  day,  which  finds  Liberals  and  Conservatives, 
bigs  and  Tories,  wherever  there  have  been  political  disputes.  And 
now  I  have  spoken  of  the  capricious  antipathies  of  the  public  taste  to 
certain  liistorieai  periods,  in  particular  its  repugnance  to  the  greater 
part  of  recent  Continental  history.  These  matters  may  seem  to  have 
little  mutual  connexion,  but  they  are  connected  in  the  experience  of 
the  historical  teacher,  who  finds  them  the  principal  hindrances  against 
which  he  has  to  contend.  They  are  connected  too  as  being  all  alike 
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symptoms  of  the  crudeness  of  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  his¬ 
tory.  But  for  what  practical  object  do  I  call  attention  to  these  popu 
lar  mistakes?  Is  it  in  the  hope  that  the  public,  being1  admonished, 
may  grow  wiser?  Hardly,  for  as  I  look  upon  history  as  a  scientific 
subject,  I  do  not  hope  that  the  general  public  can  ever  conceive  it 
rightly.  All  direct  attempts  to  popularise  historical  knowledge  seem 
to  me  likely  to  fail,  for  history  only  becomes  interesting  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  by  being  corrupted,  by  being  adulterated  with  sweet,  un¬ 
wholesome  stuff,  to  please  the  popular  palate.  My  object  is  to  show 
‘the  necessity  of  organising  the  study  of  history  as  every  other  serious 
study  is  organised,  and  as  the  study  of  ancient  history  is  already 
organised.  History  must  have  its  specialists,  its  endowed  corporation 
of  skilled  judges,  who  may  interpret  between  the  original  investiga¬ 
tor  and  the  public.  It  is  from  the  want  of  such  organisation  that  111  I 
the  misconceptions  I  have  pointed  out  arise.  In  this  subject  alone 
the  original  investigator  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  general 
public,  who  are  incompetent  to  judge  of  his  work,  arid  who  spoil  and 
corrupt  it  by  their  imperious  dictation.  He  lives  in  dread,  in  the  first 
place,  of  their  petulent  laziness,  and  in  order  to  keep  their  attention 
awake  is  driven  to  those  tasteless  tricks  of  style  which  the  public 
accept  as  flashes  of  poetic  genius.  He  is  in  dread  too  of  their  violent 
party  passions,  or  else,  being  himself  more  than  half  an  amateur ,  he 
shares  them,  and  so  we  see  the  political  squabbles  of  the  day  reflected 
and  idealised  in  the  history  of  two  thousand  years,  just'as  Homer 
saw  all  Olympus  divided  between  the  partisans  of  Greece  and  Troy. 
Then  again  he  is  constrained  to  inquire  anxiouslv  what  historical  sub¬ 
jects  interest  the  public  and  what  do  not.  For  the  public  has  the 
most  rooted  preferences  and  aversions,  and  from  its  caprice  the  his¬ 
torian  has  often  no  appeal.  Fie  may  indeed  be  fortunate  enough  to 
light  on  a  period  the  study  of  which  has  been  already  organised.  If 
he  has  views  on  the  age  of  Pericles  or  the  character  of  Julius  Ctesar, 
he  may  be  easy,  for  he  will  be  listened  to  by  a  University  audience! 
But  if  he  tries  to  break  new  ground,  if  he  is  attracted  by  recent  Con¬ 
tinental  history,  as  he  may  well  be,  considering  both  liow  little  has 
yet  been  done  in  this  field  and  how  fertile  it  might  prove,  especially 
if  he  tries  to  treat  this  subject  in  a  serious  scientific  spirit,  then,  so  to 
speak,  the  seed  falls  by  the  wayside.”  He  finds  no  audience  but 
the  general  public  itself,  who  ask,  with  indignant  surprise,  what  he 
can  mean  by  writing  a  dull  book  and  on  an  uninteresting  subject.  Or 
perhaps,  on  better  advice,  he  shuns  the  ordeal,  and,  like  Mr.  McKen¬ 
zie  Wallace,  suppresses  his  researches  altogether. 

.  ^  is  wanted  is  the  intermediate  class  of  specialists.  The  pub¬ 
lic  indeed  wants  it  as  much  as  the  original  investigator.  For  it  would 
perform  a  double  function.  While,  on  the  one  band,  it  would  pro¬ 
tect  the  investigator  from  the  injustice  of  incompetent  judges,  on  tho 
other  hand  it  would  itself  popularise  history  as  far  as  a  scientific  sub¬ 
ject  can  be  popularised,  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  seen  physical 
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science  popularised  to  a  certain  extent  without  losing-  its  scientific 
character.  In  ancient  history  this  is  already  done.  Mommsen,  after 
wilting-  for  the  learned  a  long  series  of  abstruse  dissertations,  conde¬ 
scends  himself  to  give  the  general  public  the  results  of  his  research 
in  a  popular  history  of  Rome,  from  the  pages  of  which  any  one  may 
now  easily  learn  what  the  organised  study  of  ancient  Rome  has  ascer¬ 
tained  in  tne  course  of  a  long  time.  But  in  modern  Continental  his¬ 
tory,  and  to  some  extent  even  in  modern  English  history  the  intelli¬ 
gent  popular  narrative  is  wanting  as  much  as  the  original  research. 

.".hole  su eject  falls  into  the  hands  of  nameless  compilers,  or  of 
politicians  retired  from  business.  There  are  no  specialists  to  pass 
mbonous  years  over  it,  to  apply  to  it  the  best  criticism  and  the  best 
pnnosopliy,  and  then  to  present  to  the  lay  Avorld,  in  clear  and  trust¬ 
worthy  outlines,  the  essence  of  countless  volumes.  Hence  the  result 
we  see,  .  Hence  it.  is  that  the  very  best  education  given  in  England 
does  not  impart  a  living  knowledge  even  of  English  liistorv,  while  it 
e\  s  no  conception  whatever  of  the  grand  course  of  Providence  in 

creatmg  me  modern  brotherhood  of  European  nations,  the  vast  whole 
ot  civilisation. 

J.  R.  Seeley,  in  MacMillan  s  Magazine . 
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Mr  have  hardly  any  reliable  information  as  to  the  earlv  history  of 
C  hristianity  in  Britain.  There  are  traditions,  improbable  and  some¬ 
times.  conflicting,  in  abundance.  Conjecture  has  f  r  centuries  been 
busy  m  attempting  to -compensate  for  the  dearth  of  facts.  But  until 
tiie  daun  oi  .me  fourth  century  there  is  scarcelv  a  single  incident  in 
connection  with  British  Christianity  concerning  which  it  is  safe  to 
speak  aa  it n  co.nndence  ;  and  even  after  the  dawn  of  that  century  there 
aie  a  en  few  incidents — the  Martyrdom  of  St  Alban,  the  presence  of 
Biitiuli  bishops  at  the  Councils  of  Arles  and  of  Ariminum,  St.  NiniaiTs 
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mission  to  Galloway  and  that  of  St.  Gildas  to  Ireland,  the  triumph  o» 
British  orthodoxy  over  Pelagianism,  a  couple  of  local  synods,  and 
the  foundation  of  two  or  three  monasteries — that  can  be  disentangled 
from  the  legends  that  obscure  them.  Nor  have  the  antiquaries  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  identifying  many  of  the  numerous  relics  of  the  period  of 
Roman  dominion  in  Britain  as  Christian.  There  are  a  few  monograms 
on  pottery,  a  few  coins  and  a  few  doubtful  gravestones,  a  few  traces 
of  ecclesiastical  work  at  Lyminge  and  at  Brix  worth  ;  but  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  majority  of  these  relics  belong  to  a  later  period  than 
the  second  century,  and  little  more  can  be  learnt  from  them  than  the 
bare  fact  of  the  existence  of  Christianity  in  Britain  at  an  early  date- 
in  our  era. 

That  fact  has  been  embellished  in  many  ways,  and  it  may  be  that 
in  some  of  its  embellishments  there  may  be  found  indications  of  the 
manner  and  of  the  more  exact  time  according  to  which  and  at  which 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  Britain.  The  various  theories  on  the 
subject  may  for  memory’s  sake  be  arranged  into  three  or  four  classes. 
There  are  those  which  ascribe  the  introduction  to  direct  apostolic 
agency;  there  are  the  stories  which  have  gathered  around  Glaston¬ 
bury  and  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  ;  the  Welsh  legends  of  Bran  and  his 
companions  ;  the  traditions  which  associate  Lucius  and  Eleutlierius  ; 
and  one  other  which  refuses  thus  to  be  classified — that  concerning 
Aristobulus,  who  is  made  by  some  the  emissary  of  St.  Paul,  by  others 
the  colleague  of  Bran. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  different  ^apostolic  traditions  ^dll  suffice  in 
all  cases  but  one.  St.  John  is  alleged  by  some  (Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
Concilia ,  22—26)  to  have  founded  the  church  in  Britain.  But  whilst 
such  a  theory  can  easily  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  the  long 
lifetime  of  St.  John,  terminating  as  it  did  some  time  between  the  years 
89  and  120  A.D.,  might  tempt  the  advocates  of  an  apostolical  founda¬ 
tion  to  interpose  a  journey  to  Britain  amongst  tl  e  events  of  his  ob¬ 
scure  old  age,  the  theory  has  to  face  several  insuperable  difficulties. 
Not  only  does  St.  John’s  mission  appear  to  have  been  one  inside  the 
church,  contra  hocresem,  rather  than  one  of  active  propagation  of  the 
faith,  but  also  his  labours  were,  according  to  the  earliest  and  most 
reliable  testimony  we  possess,  confined  almost  exclusively  to  Asia 
Minor. 

The  name  of  Philip  has  been  associated  in  two  ways  with  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain.  Some  of  the  Glastonbury 
legends  make  him  during  a  supposed  residence  in  Gaul  the  author  of 
a  commission  to  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  and  twelve  colleagues  (Pryce, 
p.  67)  to  preach  the  faith  in  Britain.  Another  tradition  (Haddan  and 
Stubbs)  relates  that  he  visited  Britain  himself.  But  in  all  these  cases 
there  is  an  inextricable  confusion  of  Philip  the  Apostle  and  Philip 
the  Evangelist.  The  Apostle,  according  to  the  earliest  writers  (Clem¬ 
ent  of  Alexandria,  Stromateis,  iii.  62;  Eusebius,  II.  E.,  iii.  30  and  31), 
laboured  in  Phrygia  and  died  at  Hierapolis.  And  the  Evangelist  cer- 
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tainlr  resided  for  many  years  (Arts  viii.  40,  xxi.  8),  and  probably  for 
the  whole  of  liis  life,  with  Ills  wife  and  daughters  at  Caesarea. 

.  For  fourteen  years,  from  the  ascension  to  his  death  in  a.d.  44,  the 
life  of  ^t.  James  the  Great,  son  of  Zebedee,  is  historically  a  blank. 
Just  as  one  legend  (Roman  Breviary,  in  Best.  S.  Jcic.  Alp. )  endeavours 
to  fill  up  that  blank  with  miracles  wrought  bv  him  in  Spain,  so 
another  represents  him  as  preaching  and  establishing  a  Church 
amongst  the  Britons.  But  the  most  precise  authority  for  the  visit  of 
kt.  James  to  Britain  is  the  forged  chronicle  of  Flavius  Dexter.  Flavius 
Dexter  lived  during  the  reigns  of  Theodosius  and  Honorius  (circ.  a.d. 
360-390),  but  the  chronicle  attributed  to  him  was  not  published  until 
A.D.  1020,  and  “  betrays. the  hand  of  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  Jerome  de 
Hyguera  ”  (Diet,  of  Biog. ,  Art,  “  Dexter  ”). 

St.  Simon  Zelotes  is  another  of  the  Apostles  from  whom  Britain  is 
said  to  have  received  its  first  acquaintance  with  the  Gospel.  But 
there  is  no  Apostle  concerning  whom  we  have  less  reliable  information 
than  concerning  Simon.  And  if  the  Synopsis  of  Dorotheus  relates 
that  lie  was  crucified  and  buried  in  Britain,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  that  Synopsis  is  spurious  and  of  unknown  authorship  ( Diet,  of 
Biog. ,  Art,  “Dorotheus”);  whilst  the  Hebrew  partial  it  v  and  fanat¬ 
icism  of  Simon  render  it  very  unlikely  that  he  would  travel  far 
westwards.  Moreover,  Baeda’s  Marty rology ,  which  is  no  doubt  in 
part  genuine,  though  some  additions  by  Fiorus  in  the  ninth  century 
have  been  incorporated  with  it,  represents  Simon  as  suffering  in 
Persia. 

A  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  will  not  be  surprised  at  finding 
the  name  of  St.  Peter  associated  with  the  first  introduction  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  into  Britain.  There  is  indeed  a  “Welsh  legend  of  later 
times  ”  which  maintains  “that  it  was  at  Lampeter,  ‘  the  church  of 
Peter,  that  the  apostle  saw  the  vision  in  which  he  was  warned  that 
he  must  shortly  ‘put  off  his  earthly  tabernacle’”  (2  Pet.  i..  14). 
(Stanley,  ^Memorials  of  T \  esi minster  Abbey ,  p.  17.  For  further  British 
legends  concerning  Peter,  see  Usher,  Bed.  Bibl .  Prim  or  diet,  cap.  i.). 
But  apart  from  legends,  the  whole  theory  rests  upon  the  frailest 
foundation.  No  earlier  authority  can  be  quoted  in  favour  of  it  than 
an  anonymous  commentary  on  St,  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  is  as¬ 
cribed  to  Symeon  Metaphrastes,  “  a  bioprapher  of  the  tenth  century” 
(Diet,  of  Biog .,  i.  3 65),  and  in  which  we  are  told  “that  peter  stayed 
some ^t mie  in  Britain  ;  and  after  he  had  preached  the  Word  there, 
established  churches,  and  ordained  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  ;  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  Xero  he  returned  to  Rome.  ”  It  is  true  that  some 
advocates  of  this  tradition  have  ventured  to  refer  also  to  a  decretal 
letter  which  Innocent  I.  wrote  to  Decentius,  who  about  the  year  416 
(Diet,  op  Biog.,  Art.  “Decentius”)  was  bishop  o.  Eugubium  in  Um¬ 
bria  ;  hox  Innocent’s  statement  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  that  no 
churches  had  be  n  established  in  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  Sicily, 
and  “  the  interlying  islands,”  except  by  priests  whom  Peter  or  liis 
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S^pIteHn'nersont1*^ 1 \  whatOTW  is  «M  about  a  visit  of 

for  a  special  mission  toBriS’n"  ^  aU>Ut  a“y  Urlan°emcnt  h7  him 

WifhVrea^Sur\ltu^{l°n  has  been  received 

Cludsd  md  v  to  S?  p  ?  •  ?,  °U?  "'1,lch  attributes  the  introduction  of 

ssz^81 £:L' lit  sra  *rj!rjs  r 

SnoS-s'.srr  £d»r  ^rs 

tus  (2  Tim.  iv  20),  and  nIco  SL  (Tit.  ^mTe/1  Tlim'  V  8>>. 
second  time  a  prisoner  in  Rome  (2  Tim  i  It;'  j  rT  Ti,'e  "as  lo1  f. ie 
ference  is  that  there  is  no  time  left  iJiL-.r  1  ’’  *  necessary  m- 
for  a  jour  ev  to  Britain  t  !mV  the  four  or  five  years’  interval 

£.^,2SrfSi  ssi 

from  a  statement  of  the  author  to  whom  Pa"!’  ^ay  be  gathered 
debted  for  Welsh  ecclesiastical  .1(,,  ;ril  .1  a>?'e  0,1  others  we  are  in- 
documents  are  silent  resneetino-  ti^U'if3’  "  ho  says  that  “  our  native 
Britain”  (Williams  &Tl»?g^le.  leg^  an„ival  of  St.  Paul  in 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  from  e^ToVtf  °t  n  S.ophroni"s>  "'ho  was 

sstss  a  s*r 

s=nk  £r=^. If 

tiously  adds  :  *  Quot  tamen «’  r  L  Sc7’  111  quoting  him,  cau- 
authorem  videre  nondum  contiirit  "^a"1  tf®  ref ,ro’.  mill':  enim  ipsi 
Portunatus,  who  flourished  about  theVem-^SO^  n'^’  ’?  Tww',"3 
says,  m  bis  poem  on  the  life  of  St  Yl-n-Hn  /•••  A iL’  .^llt  Tilat  ^ie 
Apostle  himself  but  tint  hie  i  •  ^aitm(m-  491),  is  not  that  tlie 

land  of  the  Britons  and  utmosrThufe(’“  W  ^  “  tlle 

writings  (Ev.  ad.  Marti™, m  .  ISd5‘d>  .m  another  of  his 
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the  Apostles  generally,  represents  them  as  having  evangelised  not 
only  the  Scythians,  Indians,  Ethiopians,  and  Persians,  but  also  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  the  Britons;  and  adds  in  another  place  (in  Psalm  cxvi.), 
that  “  St.  Paul  brought  salvation  to  the  islands  that  lie  in  the  ocean.’" 
But  both  of  these  passages  must  be  regarded  as  qualified  by  his  state¬ 
ment  elsewhere  (S  rmo  ix.  cle  Lcgib.  Opp.)  that  it  was  after  the  Apos¬ 
tle’s  death  that  the  laws  of  the  Crucified  penetrated  to  Persians, 
Scythians,  and  the  other  barbarous  nations.”  Eusebius,  who  e  date 
is  about  340  a.d.,  in  a  rhetorical  work  (Pern.  Evang.  lib.  iii. ,  cap.  5), 
speaks  as  if  some  of  the  Twelve  or  the  Seventy  had  “  crossed  the 
ocean  to  the  isles  called  British.”  But  when  in  his  History  (iii.  1)  he 
is  describing  the  mission -fields  of  the  different  Apostles,  he  makes  no 
mention  whatever  of  Britain.  But  the  authority  upon  which  reliance 
is  chiefly  placed  is  a  sentence  in  the  First  Epistle  (i.  5)  of  Clement  of 
Rome  to  the  Corinthians,  written  in  A.D.  97,  in  which  St.  Paul  is  said 
to  have  “  instructed  the  whole  world  in  righteousness,”  and  to  have 

C  7 

gone  before  his  martyrdom  “to  the  extremity  of  the  west.”  But 
“the  extremity  of  the  west/"  to  a  resident  in  Rome,  is  much  more 
naturally  interpreted  of  Spain  than  of  Britain,  especially  when  we 
find  similar  expressions  used  elsewhere  (V.  Paterculus,  Hist.  Pom., 
lib.  i.  2  ;  Philosotratus,  V.  Apoll.  Tyan.,  iv.  27  and  v.  4,  quoted  by 
Pryce,  p.  47),  undoubtedly  with  that  signification. 

There  is  another  form  which  this  Pauline  tradition  sometimes  as¬ 
sumes.  Between  the  years  A.  D.  43  and  52,  Aulus  Plautius  was  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Britain,  and  his  wife,  Pomponia  Grsecina,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  Christian  convert  of  St.  Paul,  and,  together  with  the  Pudens 
and  Claudia,  to  whom  the  Apostle  refers  in  his  last  Epistle  (2  Tim. 
iv.  21),  to  have  introduced  Christianity  into  Britain.  But  since  the 
opinion  that  Pomponia  Graecina  was  a  Christian  rests  solely  upon  the 
statement  of  Tacitus  {Ann.,  xiii.  32)  that  she  was  accused  of  “  for¬ 
eign  superstition,”  and  withdrew  into  complete  seclusion,  it  is  not 
easy  to  object  to  Dr.  Merivale’s  description  of  it  as  “a  surmise  of  the 
flimsiest  character.”  Moreover,  the  identification  of  Sr.  Paul’s  Pu¬ 
dens  and  Claudia  with  the  Pudens  and  the  British  Claudia  whose 
nuptials  and  married  life  Martial  has  celebrated  in  a  couple  of  his 
epigrams,  is,  to  say  the  least,  precarious,  and  has  to  face  difficulties 
alike  in  morality  and  in  dates  ;  and  even  if  it  were  absolutely  proved, 
it  might  suffice  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  Brit'sli-born  Christian  iir 
the  Church  at  Rome,  but  not  the  existence  of  a  Christian  Church  in 
Brit  ain. 

Passing  from  the  apostolical  traditions,  the  story  of  Aristobulus 
forms  a  fit  link  of  connection  between  them  and  what  may  be  called 
the  national  traditions.  Aristobulus  is  the  Arwystli  Hen  and  com  - 
panion  of  Bran  of  the  Welsh  Triads,  one  of  the  seventy  disciples, 
and  a- brother  of  Barnabas,  according  to  the  Greek  Menologies  {Die 
xvi,  Hartii.;  or  Pseudo-Dorotkeus,  Synopsis  Menolog .),  who  was  or¬ 
dained  by  St,  Paul  as  missionary-bishop  to  Britain.  But  all  these  par- 
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ticulars  have  gathered  around  the  simple  mention  of  the  name  in 
Rom.  xvi.  10,  where  the  form  of  the  expression  suggests  that  Aristo- 
bulus  lumself  was  not  a  Christian.  It  is  almost  certain  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Herodian  family,  either  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great 
in  which  case  he  lived  in  a  private  station,  and  died  at  Rome  (Jo- 
sephus,  Bell.  Jud.,11.,  11,  0)— or  else  greatgrandson,  in  which  case  he 
^  a  0t  north'vards  t0  Britain  as  an  evangelist,  but  eastwards 

in  ^1??’  ‘f  ffoverno£ship  of  which  was  given  him  by  Nero 
-i"  D;  So  (Tacitus  xm.  ,  ;  Josephus,  Ant.,  xx.  5). 

tact  witli  St  1ptm?ltlW°f  Bra"  the  ,BleSsed  brillS's  us  again  into  con¬ 
tact  with  St.  Paul.  W  e  may  regard  it  as  an  historical  incident,  that 

PiJta<thf  mT  brTlght  t0, Rome  about  tbe  >'ear  53  i  but  around  that  one 
*bere  has  a  large  accretion  of  legends.  Martial’s  Pudens 
and  Claudia  became  again  the  friends  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  son-in- 
lavv  and  daughter  of  the  British  chieftain  ;  all  embrace  Christianitv  • 
and  after  an  interval  of  seven  years  the  whole  family,  along  with  tiio 

?™fa  !er  Bra“’  rctunl  to  Britain,  with  the  exception  of  one  son 
Linus,  who  is  afterwards  appointed  the  first  bishop  of  the  Gentile 
portion  of  the  Church  in  Rome.  But  there  is  a  great  lack  of  authori- 

andVudensrtwhi^hT  statfme'lts;  Omitting  the  references  to  Claudia 
and  Pudens,  which  have  already  been  noticed,  the  earliest  native  an- 

aMvIn  the  twelftF  t  °?  °f  the  Welsh  Triads>  composed  prob¬ 
ably  m  the  twelfth  century.  Even  apart  from  their  recent  origin  it 

is  impossible  to  attribute  much  value  to  these  Triads,  of  which  one 

may  be  quoted  as  a  specimen  from  the  Myvyrian  Arclueoloo-v  ■  “  Thera 

iTthe7seieWoTBritaV  h  a  Cymr°  iS  pri“{ar>  above  oilier  nation 

Isle  of  Britain— primary  as  a  native,  primary  as  regards  social 

l-’,ils,.and  Prtmaryin  respect  of  Christianity.”  Moreover  thesilenc* 

of  Tacitus  and  of  Dion  Cassius,  and  the  jealous v  of ClandiuV  am 

Brttii*^  and?tP-P°Slt!0!i  that  Caradoff  was  ever  allowed  to  return  to 
B  ?  y  uncertain  alike  that  his  father’s  name  was 

Bran,  and  that  Bran  was  a  companion  of  his  son  in  his  exile  at  Rome 

BaxhCs  storvlf  ’ AmposslbIe  jo  say  exactly  how  much  truth  there  is  in 
Raida  s  story  of  the  correspondence  between  Lucius  and  Eleutherius  ■ 

hough  it  is  not  probable  that  there  is  more  than  a  very  little.  For 

le  name  of  Lucius  in  the  earlier  centuries  gradually  became  the  cen-. 

•;St  Veter’s0  r  ^im  °p,IeSends  The  foundations  of  Westminster, 

n  !otTd  Wdnchestel:-”  (Stanley , Memorial! of  S- 
10)  have  been  ascribed  to  him.  He  is  said  to  have 

mdnP  of  W  «°nt,  f°r  l,h-e  bl?hoPric  of  Coil’e  m  Switzerland.  His 
pulpit. of  rock,  whence  Ins  voice  could  be  heard  a  dozen  miles  off  on 

£  maST’  f  StilV 5’10Wn’  ^  indentations  Vrare  said  to  be 
ments  ferJ.en,t.  fin?ers-  But  omitting  all  these  embellish- 

menu,  Baeda  s i  story  (i.  4)  assumes  the  simple  form  that  King  Lucius 

f°  Eientbemis,  Bishop  of  Rome,  a  letter°entreat 
in0  that  he  might  be  made  a  Christian,  and  presently  obtained  the 
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fulfilment;  of  liis  pious  request ;  after  wliicli  the  Britons  retained  the 
tail h  thus  received,  inviolate  and  in  tranquil  peace,  until  the  time  of 
lie  Emperor  L  iocletian.”  AY  e  have  hardly  any  other  authority  than 
that  ot  Baeda  fortius  story.  Gildas  is  silent  concerning  it.  The  His- 
tona,  Brito  num  (the  author  of  which  was  probably  Nennius  a.  d. 
8ob)  preserves  it,  but  with  the  significant  addition  that  “the  mission 
was  the  joint  work  of  Bishop  Evaristus  and  the  Roman  Emperors." 
And  it  ls  onlv  v  hen  we  reach  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  and 
come  into  the  company  of  W  illiam  of  Malmesbury,  of  GeoftTev  of 
Monmouth,  and  of  the  Liber  Landavenis ,  that  the  tradition  is  found 
to  be  currently  received  and  amply  garnished.  But  William  of  ^lalmes- 
oury  (who  wrote  his  chronicle  soon  after  1120)  was  a  chronicler 
ratner  than  an  historian  ;  and  it  is  only  when  he  is  relating  what  he 
NT  ?l1;ker  himself  witnessed,  or  had  obtained  from  ex- witnesses," 
(Di.  Giles  s  P ref  to  W  illiam  of  Malmesbury,  p.  10,  note  :  edit.  Bohn), 
U^.lle  13 /eliabie.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  has  been  branded  (by 
Wimam  or  Newburgh)  as  44  tabulator  ilie,"  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  “  acquainted  with  a  single  historical  fact  relative  to  tran¬ 
sactions  subsequent  to  Julius  Caesar  which  he  did  not  derive  from  Gil¬ 
das,  Baeda,  or  Nennius,"  (Hardy,  Descript  Gated. ,  310),  or  from  Eutro- 
puis  or  Orosius.  And  the  historic  value  of  the  Liber  Landavenis 
may  be  gathered  from  a  single  sentence  of  Mr.  Haddan’s  (Arch. 
Lamb.,  third  series,  No.  lv.)  ;  “YY  henever  lie  (the  compiler)  ventures 
upon  a  date  or  upon  an  historical  fact  that  can  be  tested,  he  or  the 
document  he  copies  is  almost  invariably  wrong."  But  not  only  is 
Baeda’s  account  thus  unsupported  ;  it  falls  altogether  to  pieces  when 
it  is  examined.  Baeda  appears  to  have  derived  it  entirely  from  “  an 
interpolation  in  a  sixth-century  copy  of  an  early  catalogue  of  the 
Roman  "  bishops.  The  original  catalogue,  written  shortly  after  A.  D. 

gi\  es  meiely  the  name  and  the  duration  of  the  Episcopate  of 
hue  ut  he  ri  us.  But  in  the  copy  which  was  made  about  A.  d.  530,  words 
are  inserted  which  represent  the  bishop  as  receiving  a  letter  from 
Lucius,  asking  “  that  he  might  be  made  a  Christian  by  his  mandate." 
Fuither,  Baeda  s  date,  A.  d.  107,  must  be  wrong,  since  the  accession  of 
Eleuthei  ius  is^  commonly  dated  A.  d.  1 , 7.  There  can  hardly  have 
been  a  “  king  "  Lucius  reigning  at  that  period  in  any  part  of  Britain  ; 
hardly  any  chieftain,  if  lie  was  a  Welsh  native,  or  noble,  if  he  re¬ 
sided  within  the  Roman  pale,  whose  influence  could  have  been  as 
great  as  that  of  Lucius  must  have  been,  according  to  Bieda.  It  is  also 
entirely  improbable  that  there  was  any  such  communication  between 
British  Christians  and  Rome  in  the  second  century,  when  what 
Christianity  there  was  in  Britain  was  of  a  Greek  rather  than  of  a 
Latin  type.  And  it  is  not  likely  that  the  tradition  has  anv  further 
basis  of  historical  truth  in  it  than  that  after  the  middle  of  the  se-ond 
century  application  was  made  by  British  Christians  to  some  Conti¬ 
nental,  probably  to  some  Galiican  church,  for  the  means  of  further 
instruction  in  Christianity. 
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The  only  legend  left  is  the  one  with  which  art  and  song  have  heen 
most  busy.  Dean  Alford  has  preserved  it  in  his  ballad  of  Glaston¬ 
bury,  and  Tennyson  has  introduced  it  into  his  Idylls  of  the  King  : 

“  From  our  old  books  I  know 
That  -Joseph  came  of  old  to  Glastonbury, 

And  there  the  heathen  prince,  Arviragus, 

Gave  him  an  isle  of  marsh  whereon  to  build  ' 

And  there  he  built  \v  th  wattles  from  the  marsh 
A  little  lonely  church  in  days  of  yore.” 

w  e  may  add  the  supposed  date,  a.d,  63  ;  the  fact  that  there  were  ex¬ 
actly  twelve  companions  appointed  to  accompany  Joseph,  of  whom 
Lazarus,  Mary,  and  Martha  were  three  ;  and  that  when  Joseph  placed 
his  staff  in  the  ground  at  Avalon,  it  is  said  to  have  taken  root  and 
to  have  grown  into  the  famous  holy  thorn  that  greets  every  Christ¬ 
mas  with  its  blossoms.  But  these  Glastonbury  legends  are  not  only  sus¬ 
picious  by  reason  of  jtheir  contents,  they  also  cannot  claim  any  higher 
antiquity  than  the  eleventh,  century.  They  form  a  part  of  the  cycle  of 
Arthurian  legends,  which  were  certainly  of  Norman  origin  (Sismondi, 
Lit.  of  S.  Europe ,  i.  190-199,  edit.  Bolin  ;  Hallam,  Middle  Ages, 
691,  092  ;  Green,  English  People ,  114,  115  ;  Usher,  Primordia ,  cli. 
xi.),  and  in  which  the  fabulous  so  entirely  prevailed,  that  it  is  even 
questionable  whether  there  ever  was  an  Arthur,  Prince  of  the  Silures. 
So  little,  indeed,  were  they  credited  even  at  the  time  of  their  appear¬ 
ance,  that  the  almost  contemporaneous  William  of  Malmesbury  quali¬ 
fies  his  recital  of  the  story  of  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  with  an  “  ut 
ferunt.”  Their  construction  and  acceptance  are  readily  exp  ained 
upon  the  simple  supposition  that  a  Christian  teacher  of  the  name  of 
Joseph,  a  stranger  from  Gaul  or  some  neighbouring  country,  settled 
at  Glastonbury  in  the  second  or  third  century.  For  just  as  the  Gauls 
identified  Dionysius,  the  first  Bishop  of  Paris,  in  the  third  century, 
with  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  ;  just  as  the  German  made  Maternus, 
Eueherius,  and  Valerius,  who  lived  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries, 
attendants  on  St.  Peter  and  preachers  of  the  first  century  (Mosheim, 
Institutes ,  second  cent.,  ch.  i.,  sect.  4) :  so  it  is  by  no  means  improb¬ 
able  that  the  later  British  monks  identified  a  certain  Joseph  from  Gaul 
with  Joseph  of  Arimatliaea. 

But  whilst  all  traditions  concerning  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Britain  are  thus  unsatisfactory  and  open  to  insuperable  objections, 
the  forces  that  were  working  to  produce  them  ought  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked,  Throughout  the  <  arlv  ecclesiastical  history  of  perhaps  all 
countries  that  have  ecclesiastical  history,  there  is  traceable  a  vorv 
natural  and  excusable  desire  to  connect  this  first  knowledge  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  country  with  the  earliest  date  in  any  way  defensi  le,  and 
if  possible  with  the  labours  of  the  Apostles  themselves.  “  Churches,” 
writes  Fuller  {Ch.  History >  i.  11  ;  edit,  Nichols),  “are  generally  am¬ 
bitious  to  entitle  themselves  to  Apostles  for  their  founders  ;  con¬ 
ceiving  they  should  otherwise  be  esteemed  but  as  of  the  second 
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except  they  relate  the  first  planUn^  of  region  in  *WOrth 

some  Apostle.”  And  this  desire  has  led  to  much  jealousy  and  rival  --- 
between  the  Churches  of  different  countries,  to  so  nmch  indeed  th^ 

PisTS^D8  *? 

Constance  in  a  d.  1417,  the  question  of  the  priority  of  the  S  of 
t.ie  Fiench  and  English  Churches  was  gravely  discussed  until  -f 

S,Vh™  S1  '"t;r »'  *;»  ?*>»*  cni*  „  « :l 

prompted, I, '* 

fflftBB;*- -  “ "•fiswissite 

and  Britain,  which  may  legitimately  be  derived  from 
these  t,  aditions.  It  issare  to  conclude  that  the  first  introduction  of  Chri- 

mnifilr  /  H  b  ?d  of,men  ™der  the  leadership  of  one  The  very 
ultiplic-iLj  of  the  legends,  celebrating  as  they  do  therdiffer-nt  men 
ana  consecrating  various  localities,  points  to  tlie  fact  that  there  were 

er";e  anc*  independent  agencies  at  work  at  different  times 
nci  at  different  places — -that  Christianity  gradually  “  crent  thrmcrb 
the  pores”  of  Britain,  rather  than  sudden#  swept  ^ver  an^  „  mdated 
it.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  this  process  of  the  unobtrusive Z  oniet 

mmch  ^  an?aX1d1?erCeP-ible  leayening  of  Britain  must  have  com- 

lushed  itself  An  f?*f '  Tf-  Lav,e  sIo'vl-v  ^tended  and  aceom- 

wi'ti,  wbt  ’  f'  A  f  y  mtroduction  of  Christianity,  an  introduction 
.  ‘1CI- 110  smgle  name  or  names  can  he  assuredly  connected  the 

mam  o W  traditions  justify  at  least  those  two  conclusions 

ti„‘  ,  Tv.e  mrn  g™  tae  traditions  to  the  authentic  history  and  the 
ime  of  society  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  and  the  commencement 

more  4nsnvortintU11AS’  b°th  ®fctllose  conclusions  will  become  alike 
1  AustAorthy  and  more  definite.  For  two  factors  must  have 

been  of  considerable  importance  in  the  conversion  of  the  Britons  f-om 

Druidrsm  to  Christianity.  The  one  is  the  steady  infiuence  of  the 

-hristian  soldiery  m  the  three  legions  that  were  stationed  in  Britain 

sta<ntir>e”th“°PoCl  *  lat  fl°m  tlie  time  of  S  •  -Paul  to  tlle  time  of  Coni 
Con-ebrsLonP  ffl3n  ®rmj  WaS  more  or  !ess  Reefed  bv  Christianity 
SS  „fCJr  f  ?  Italian  volunteers  (Akerman,  Alt. 

g?h-p-  ^4)  quartered  in  Syria,  had  become  a 

IS l*yZ  Ch-st  ^  C°U^°f  ^ tha'  his  bad  effectual 
y  to  Chu^st  tnrougljbut  jthe  Praetorian  guard  (Phil.  i.  13). 
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And  whatever  amount  of  acceptance  we  may  be  disposed  to  give  to  or 
to  withhold  from  the  famous  legend  of  the  “  Thundering  Legion,”  it 
certainly  suffices  to  show  that  Christians  served  in  large  numbers  in 
the  army  which  Marcus  Aurelius  led  in  ihe  year  1  <4  against  the  Mar- 
comarnL  At  the  same  time  the  influence  of  the  Christian  soldiers  in 
Britain  may  easily  be  over-estimated.  It  can  hardly  have  commenced 
before  the  expedition  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  in  a.  d.  47,  and  it 
would  be  better  to  date  its  commencement  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
work  of  Julius  Agricola  in  A.  D.  84.  Moreover,  tne  Roman  system 
of  recruiting  would  largely  interfere  with  its  success.  For  if,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  fact  that  the  legions  were  generally  retained  in  the 
same  province  for  many  years,  and  recruited  from  the  locality  at 
which  they  were  stationed  (Josephus,  Ant.,  xiy.  15,  10  ;  l  ac.,  Agric .), 
suggests  that  the  Christians  who  belonged  to  them  originally  would 
be  able  to  exert  a  steady  and  prolonged  influence  upon  the  natives  ; 
that  same  fact  indicates,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  original  number 
of  Christians  would-receive  very  few  additions  except  by  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  natives,  that  their  hands  would  not  be  strengthened  by  the 
constant  arrival  of  converts  from  other  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  other  noticeable  agency  in  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  Brit¬ 
ain  would  be  the  commercial  activity  of  the  period,  and  the  attraction 
which  drewr  it  towards  Britain.  For  never  before  had  there  been  such 
freedom  and  facility  of  intercourse  as  existed  in  the  first  century  of 
our  era.  And  in  Britain,  as  elsewhere,  the  work  of  the  Roman  sword 
w*as  followed  immediately  by  the  wrork  of  Roman  civilisation.  “  1  he 
conquered  people,”  writes  Mr.  Green  {Eng.  People,  p.  5,)  '‘was 
grouped  in  great  cities,  such  as  T  ork  or  Lincoln,  cities  governed^  by 
tlieir  own  municipal  officers,  guarded  by  massive  walls,  and  linked 
together  by  a  network  of  magnificent  roads,  which  extended  from  one 
end  of  the  island  to  the  other.  Commerce  sprang  up  in  ports  like 
that  of  London  ;  agriculture  flourished  till  Britain  became  one  of  the 
great  corn-exporting  countries  of  the  w’orld  ;  its  mineral  resources 
wrere  explored  in  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall,  the  lead  mines  of  Som¬ 
erset,  the  iron  mines  of  Northumberland  and  the  Forest  of  Dean. 
Indeed,  so  quickly  did  commerce  take  root  and  thrive  that  London, 
the  site  of  which  in  the  year  41  (when  London  wras  founded,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Guest,  Arch.  Journal,  xxiii. ,  178—180)  was  an  uninhabited 
marsh,  could  be  described  by  Tacitus  {Ann.,  xiv.  33)  as  “  copia  ne- 
gotiatorum  et  commeatuum  maxima  celeb  re.”  But,  again,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  commerce  in  bringing  Britons  into  contact  with  Christians 
must  not  he  over-estimated  or  anticipated  with  dates.  Commerce, 
which  is  rarely  prospered  by  any  kind  of  wrar,  has  generally  to  hide 
its  head  altogether  in  a  period  of  civil  wTar.  And  in  consequence  tbo 
time  of  the  departure  of  Agricola  would  probably  be  the  time  when 
merchants  began  to  frequent  the  ports  and  marts.  Thence  they 
w'ould  make  their  way  in  ever-increasing  numbers  to  the  cities  and 
larger  towns,  and  it  would  not  be  pqtil  after  a  long  Interval  that  the 
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would  be  felfvery  feblyatthedo^  o“f  Z^rT*’  l^,  inf!“ 

thenceforward  increase,  until  some  centuries  later 

^commerce  were  well-nigh  destroyed  amidst  the  calamines  of  th'e 

'  ®sS9?*‘  ssssr^f 

there  "is  SSctt“tTcLwea 

TuAZTtr&JT  thee^f?4a  S  ?|  Bk%  <S&£ 

.CfSS  *  ^’emPer0r  *  conjunction  ^ 

¥ltif  Gaul,  almost  as  if  they  were  missionary-bishops  of  Gaul 

s  srs?  bs  - 

SS¥?b  ~  tfsi  s¥5 

tuth  authority  from  the  taint  of  heterodoxy,  and  whose  memory  was 

erallv  1n¥hedoU  fi  mlI-v'  In  Litllrgy  (the  Ephedri ?)  and  ritual  gen- 
erallj,  in  the  observance  of  Easter,  and  in  one  or  two  other  points 

tuere  was  a  general  agreement  between  Gallican  and  British  use’ 
ti^ein  Us  llistorTGaun  ff  °nly  "P™  the  supposition  that  at  some 

&££&£  SsLKsr  "  ovcrpo"“*  -* 

A  momentary  reference  to  the  condition  of  Christianity  in  Gaid  in 
tsie  earner  centuries  of  our  era,  may  enable  us  to  localise  more  ben- 
jfb-w  Tne*0U1'0e  °f  tins  influence.  Sulpicius  Sererus  (Hist  Sacra ' 

and  Vienne11 sly * Tlt^  400  the  P~ion  at  Lyons 

for  tl,l  rm  !  w  i-  ,Thesewere  the  first  martyrs  amona-  the  Gauls 
for  the  Dmne  Rengion  was  not  received  till  late  beyond  the  Alps” 

ChiL\iabfvmimtil  thebtK  HIe  that*  wh}le  Gaul  generally  did  not  accept 
vn.istianu}  until  the  tmrd  century,  there  were,  in  the  year  150  verv 

flourishing  churches  at  Lyons  and  at  Vienne.  Indeed  lio  places’  seem 

^  has  e  offered  a  fuller  welcome  to  Christianity  than  the  Greek  colo- 

‘  r-  Fail1  travelled  to  Spam  byway  of  Massilia  as  is  ?nv 

tnmg  but  improbable,  he  would  no  doubt  strengthen  whatever  feeb'e 

Cnnsaan  organisation  he  found  there;  and  ills  easy  to  see  how 

men  *7  o?fV  "  °Uld  ?  y-ckl-T  make  its  wuy  to  Massilia’s  danehter-settle- 
mems  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  at  which  places  both  authentic  history 

yerts^n  theXmfdSdTW+- b10  haVe  nambered  many  and  influential  con- 
\  i  tdie  fiddle  of  the  second  century.  And  hitter  as  was  the 

y  or.t  oi  the  persecution  under  Marcus  Aurelius  in  Rome  and  In  Asia 

-umor,  nowhere  was  there  practised  extremer  or  more  exterminating 
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cruelty  against  Christians  than  in  Southern  Gaul  in  the  rear  177. 
The  mission  of  Pothinus  and  Irenaeus  to'tlioss  Churches,  shortly  l>e- 
fore  the  persecution  commenced,  had  greatly  confirmed  and  enlarged 
them.  The  effect  of  the  persecution,  merciless  as  it  was,  would  be  to 
disperse  the  converts,  according  to  the  example  of  several  analogous 
cases.  .  And  the  conclusion  is  almost  irresistible,  that  these  Lyonnais 
and  Viennese,  atti  acted  at  once  by  the  remoteness  of  Britain,  and 
its  immunity  from  persecut  on,  perhaps  urged  also  bv  other  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  Christian  motives,  wandered  thither,  at  first  without  any  defi¬ 
nite  purpose  or  plan,  and  afterwards  according  to  a  well-desio-.  ed 
endeavour  to  convert  the  natives,  and  thus  established  that  connection 
between  Gallican  and  British  Christianity,  than  which  there  is  hardly 
any  more  certain  fact  yielded  by  the  study  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  these  islands  during  the  earlier  centuries. 

One  circumstance  which  seems  at  first  to  militate  against  that  con¬ 
clusion,  proves,  upon  further  examination,  in  its  favour.  Irenams 
(about  A.  D.  179),  in  what  was  obviously  intended  to  be  an  exhaustive 
list  of  the  churches  in  the  West  ( Contra  Harms,  lib.  i.  10),  does  not 
in  any  way  allude  to  a  Church  in  Britain.  Two  explanations  of  his 
silence  (suggested  by  Mr.  Pryce,  p.  62,  note)  may  be  given.  It  might 
be  said  that  the  point  of  his  argument  was  the  fact  that  well-known 
Churches  adhering  to  one  faith  were  scattered  throughout  the  world 
and  that  therefore  there  was  no  need  for  him  to  refer  to  the  feeble 
and  little-known  Christianity  that  then  existed  in  Britain.  Or  it 
might  be  said  that  his  close  connection  with  the  Lvonnais  and 
Viennese  Christians,  and  his  knowledge  that  the  Church  in  Britain 
was,  strictly  speaking,  simply  one  of  their  missionary  churches 
naturally  led  him  to  refuse  it  a  place  in  his  catalogue,  and  to  com¬ 
prehend  it  under  and  as  a  part  of  the  Church  in  Gaul. 

Other  early  testimony  besides  that  of  Irenseus  does  not  justify  anv 
greatei  definiteness,  either  in  affixing  a  date  to,  or  in  recording  the 
rust  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain.  General  statements 
such  as  the  familiar  ones  ^of  Pliny  (Ep.,  97),  and  of  Justin  Martvr 
( Dial .  cum.  Tvyplio ,  p.  345),  may  be  omitted.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
repeat  those  which  have  already  been  referred  to  in  connection  with 
the  different  traditions.  No  information  can  be  derived  from  our 
earliest .  British  historian,  Gildas  (about  A  D.  516-570).  Arnobius 
junior,  m  the  year  460,  writes  (in  Ps.  CXLVIl),  “  So  swiftly  run¬ 
neth  the  \\  ord  of  God,  that  whereas  for  so  many  thousand  years  Ho 
vas  known  in  Judaea  alone,  now  within  a  few  years  he  has  been  re¬ 
's  ealed  to  the  Indians  on  the  east  and  to  the  Britons  on  the  west  ” — a 
statement  which  testifies  to  the  somewhat  early  conversion  of  Britain, 
and  yet  dates  it  “  within  a  few  years”  of  the  year  460.  Jerome 
(about  A. d.  39d),  writes  (Epp.,  43,  10;  and  53,  3)  that  “  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  pilgrimages  to  Palestine  had  touched  even  Britons,”  and 
that  the  road  to  the  heavenly  hall  stood  open  from  Britain  as  well 
as  from  Jerusalem.  C-irysostom,  in  about  the  year  387  a.  d.  ,  writes 
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(Quod  Christ  us  Deus,  tom.  i.  p.  575,  edit,  Benedict.)  tliat  “  even  the 
British  Isles  have  felt  the  power  of  the  Word,  for  there  too  churches 
and  altars  have  been  erected.’’  Athanasius,  in  the  year  3G3,  counts 
(Ep.  ad  Jov .,  2)  the  Britons  among  those  who  were  loyal  to  the  primi¬ 
tive  faith.  Origen,  in  the  middle  of  the  "third  century,  supplies  us 
with  a  threefold  testimony.  In  his  Homilies  on  St.  Luke  (No.  6)  he 
says,  “The  power  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  is  with  those  who  in  - 
Britain  are  divided  from  our  world  ;  ”  to  which  he  adds  more  rhetor¬ 
ically  in  his  Homilies  on  Ezekiel  (No.  4),  “  When  has  Britain,  before 
the  arrival  of  Christ,  agree  1  in  religious  belief  in  one  God  ?  ”  And 
yet  in  his  Commentary  on  St.  Matthew  (iv.  271)  he  asserts  that  of  the 
Britons  and  of  the  Germans  who  are  near  the  ocean  plurimi  have  not 
yet  heard  the  word  of  the  Gospel.  Last  of  all  we  have  Tertullian’s 
exultant  words  (Add  Judeeos,  vii.),  written  either  in  the  year  208 
(Idaddan)  or  in  the  year  201  (Kaye  and  Pusey),  that  “  places  in  Brit¬ 
ain  not  yet  visited  by  the  Romans  had  been  subjugated  to  Christ.” 
And  there  is  no  reliable  earlier  testimonv.  Evidently  there  was  no 
general  knowledge  in  Christendom  of  the  prevalence  of  the  Christain 
iuith  in  Britain  before  the  close  of  the  second  century. 

The  whole  examination  of  the  subject  leads  to  such  conclusions  as 
the  following  :  that  the  ancient  traditions  are  all  unsatisfactory  and 
unworthy  of  credit — that  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  military 
and  commercial  enterprise  the  Britons  would  receive  their  first  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Christianity,  the  communication  of  which  might  commence 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century,  but  would  always  be  irregular, 
and  never  very  fertile  in  results— that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century  o  .ga  ns  J.  efforts  were  made  for  the  conversion  of  Britain,  which 
had  t.mir  source  certainly  in  Gaul,  and  probably  in  the  churches  of 
Lyons  and  Vienna.  Beyond  the  calculation  of  probabilities,  and  the 
assault  upon  conjectures,  it-  is  hardly  wise  for  any  student  of  early 
Church  history  to  proceed.  He  cannot  hope  to  do  more  than  recover 
a  few  dates,  or  help  to  dissipate  a  few  legends.  Whenever  he  begins 
to  indulge  in  narration,  he  will  rarely  be  able  to  avoid  himself,  or  to 
divert  his  readers  from  the  suspicion  that  narrative  in  subjects  of 

this  kind  means  not  history  but  fiction. 

¥ 
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A  MATHEMATICIAN’S  VIEW  OF  THE  THEORY  OF  EVO¬ 
LUTION. 

Circumstances  having  induced  me  to  devote  some  time  to  the  study 
of  comparative  anatomy,  certain  reflections  presented  themselves  to 
me  in  relation  to  the  evolution  of  species,  which  suggested  the  fol¬ 
lowing  observations  : 


TFTE  THEORY  OF  EVOLUTION. 
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The  indestructibility  of  matter  has  long  been  known.  Plato  evi¬ 
dently  had  some  notion  that  matter  changed  its  mode  of  existence 
without  being  annihilated,  and  I  apprehend  there  can  have  been  no 
doubt  on  the  subject  since  the  celebrated  experiment  of  Lavoisier, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  when  charcoal  is  burned  in  oxygen  gas, 
one  body  lost  in  weight  as  much  as  the  other  gained.  But  of  late  it 
has  been  seen  that  force  also  changes  its  mode  of  action,  without  be¬ 
coming  annihilated.  This  principle  is  called  the  law  of  conservation 
of  force,  and  may  be  illustrated  in  various  ways. 

The  following  is  an  instauce  of  friction  being  convert -d  into  heat  : 
Fill  a  small  brass  tube  with  water,  insert  a  cork,  and  cause  it  to  re¬ 
volve  swiftly  round  its  axis  by  means  of  wheel  work.  If  the  tube  is 
strongly  compressed  during  its  revolution  between  two  pieces  of 
wood,  the  water  will  boil  so  violently  as  to  expel  the  cork. 

Introduce  a  little  of  the  vapour  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  into  a 
syringe  constructed  of  glass,  and  compress  the  air  suddenly  by  means 
of  a  piston,  a  Hash  of  light  will  show  that  heat  has  been  produced 
and  the  vapour  inflamed. 

Two  pieces  of  quartz  rubbed  together  may  be  made  to  produce 
light  as  well  as  heat. 

There  are  certain  batteries  constructed  entirely  of  metals  which 
produce  currents  of  electricity  when  acted  on  by  heat ;  and  everyone 
must  have  noticed  how  the  air  is  cooled  by  a  thunderstorm.  These 
are  all  instances  of  forces  transformed  into  forces  of  a  different  kind. 

Indeed  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  may  be  ascertained  in  the 
following  manner  :  Conceive  a  spindle  coinciding  with  the  axis  of  a 
cylindrical  vessel  nearly  full  of  water,  and  furnished  with  paddles  or 
fans.  If  the  spindle  revolved,  the  action  of  the  paddles  would  cause 
f he  water  to  revolve  likewise.  But  now  suppose  ceitrin  partitions  or 
laminae  to  project  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  so  arranged  as  to  im¬ 
pede  the  motion  of  the  water  without  obstructing  the  actions  of  the 
fans  ;  it  will  be  found  that  the  applied  force,  instead  of  imparting  mo¬ 
tion  to  the  water,  tlieil  imparts  heat  ;  and  as  we  know  the  force  we 
apply  to  the  spindle,  and  can  ascertain  bv  a  thermometer  the  increase 
of  temperature  of  the  water,  we  evidently  have  data  to  determine 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 

Dr.  Joule  thus  arrived  at  the  following  result,  which  gives  the  me¬ 
chanical  equivalent  of  heat:  “The  amount  of  heat  necessary  to 
raise  a  pound  of  water  one  degree  in  temperature,  would,  if  ali  ap¬ 
plied  mechanically,  be  competent  to  raise  a  pound  weight  772  feet 
high,  or  it  would  raise  772  pounds  one  foot  high.” 

These  and  numerous  other  facts  and  experiments  lead  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  force  is  indestructible,  that  the  forces  we  see  in  action 
around  us  are  to  be  considered  as  modifications  of  pre-existing  forces, 
and  that  consequently  we  expect  to  find  no  unnecessary  expenditure 
of  force  in  creation. 

Numerous  examples  of  this  economy  of  force  are  to  be  met  with 
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in  the  forms  of  animal  life.  The  bones  of  birds  contain  hollow 
spaces  filled  witii  air,  and  tne  bodies  ot  birds  and  some  insects  con* 
tain  air  sacs;  moreover  the  skull  of  a  bird  is  for  the  most  part  a 
frame  of  remarkable  lightness.  All  we  have  mentioned  is  of  course 
intended  to  diminish  the  specific  gravity  of  the  animal,  so  as  to  cause 
it  to  fly  with  the  least  exertion.  Again  it  has  been  remarked  that  the 
curved  outline  of  fishes  is  such  as  to  enable  them  to  cleave  the  water 
most  easily,  and  that  bees  contract  the  cells  of  the  three-sided  pvra* 
niids  which  terminate  their  cells,  at  such  an  angle  of  inclination  that 
tne  greatest  amount  of  space  may  be  enclosed  with  the  least  amount 
of  surface,  or,  in  other  words,  of  work. 

Y\  hen  vv  e  say  that  a  certain  kind  of  carriage  is  adapted  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  :  ort  of  road,  we  mean  that  it  will  travel  along  that  road  with 
least  fatigue  to  the  horse  ;  when  we  say  that  a  sharp  knife  is  adapted 
to  cut  a  loaf,  we  mean  that  it  will  cut  it  when  urged  with  a  less  force 
than  a  blunt  one  ;  similarly  when  we  say  that  mechanical  contrivan¬ 
ces  in  animals  are  adapted  to  their  purpose,  we  mean  that  the  force 
required  to  enable  them  to  act  is  the  least  possible. 

Hence  ve  arrive  at  a  first  general  principle,  that,  as  far  as  we  can 
discern,  a  gi  eater  iorce  is  never  used  in  creation  when  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  c_n  be  attained  by  the  exercise  of  a  less  force. 


But  secondly,  when  we  regard  the  method  of  creation,  we  find  in 
general  that  changes  are  not  instantaneous,  but  gradual.  Laplace 
considered  that  the  system  of  the  universe  was  formed  bv  the  con¬ 
densation  of  nebulous  matter  ;  and  this  view  has  of  late  derived 
much  support  from  the  fact  that  spectrum  analvsis  has  revealed  to 
us  large  masses  of  nebulous  matter  at  present  existing  ;  mathemati¬ 
cal  analysis  shows  us  that  the  earth  was  once  a  spheroid,  that  the 
figuie  or  the  earth  is  that  which  a  fluid  mass,  revolving  round  an 
axis,  would  assume  under  the  influence  of  gravity ;  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  in  all  probability  the  earth  was  once  fluid  through  the  action 
of  heat,  and  has  become  solid  by  gradual  cooling.  Geology  teaches 
that  the  crust  of  the  earth  was  formed  by  a  succession  of  forces  act¬ 
ing  tlirougn  countless  ages.  These  and  innumerable  other  facts 
prove  to  us  that  in  general,  important  changes  in  creation  are  affected 
bv  degrees,  or,  speaking  mathematically,  not  under  the  influence  of 
impulsive  but  of  finite  forces. 

Phis  is  a  second  principle  to  which  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
reader. 

V-  e  now’  apply  these  principles  to  the  theory  of  evolution  of  species. 
Animals  must  either  have  been  created  out  of  nothing,  or  out  of 
inorganic  matter,  or  out  of  vegetables,  or  out  of  each  other.  The 
first  and  third  of  these  methods  of  creation  we  may  leave  out  of  con¬ 
sideration,  and  with  respect  to  the  fourth,  we  imagine  there  is  no  one 
so  foolish  as  to  believe  that  a  horse  was  created  out  of  a  lobster  rather 
than  out  of  an  ass.  This  leads  practically  to  the  two  hypotheses  be- 
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tween  which  we  have  to  choose,  namely,  that  animals  were  created 
suddenly  and  miraculously  out  of  inorganic  matter,  or  developed  by 
degrees  out  of  each  other. 

When  we  say  that  one  animal  is  of  a  higher  order  than  another,  wo 
mean  that  it  lias  more  intelligence  and  more  activity  than  another, 
i  lius  a  lobster  or  crayfish.  :s  an  animal  <;f  a  higher  order  than  an 
cart  a  worm,  a  mollusk  than  a  lobster,  a  vertebrate  animal  than  an  in¬ 
vertebrate.  We  here  remark  that  the  highest  mollusks,  the  cattle- 
fishes,  are  animals  of  great  strength  and  activity,  and  that  they  are 
able  to  show  their  emotions  by  a  change  of  colour.  Moreover,  it  is 
manifest  that  a  bird  is  an  animal  of  a  higher  order  than  a  fish,  and  a 
mammal,  on  the  whole,  than  a  bird. 

Now  we  are  going  to  show  that  the  structure  of  animals  as  shown 
bv  comparative  anatomy  constitutes  a  magnificent  staircase  terminat¬ 
ing  in  man  ;  and  that  in  general  the  higher  animals  possess  an  in¬ 
ternal  structure  more  closely  resembling  that  of  man  than  the  lower. 

To  do  this  fully  would  require  volumes.  I  select  the  organs  of 
circulation  as  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  I  shall  commence  with 
some  definitions  intended  to  make  the  sequel  quite  clear.  As  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  understand  anything  about  the  heart  without  distinctly 
understanding  the  nature  of  an  auricle  and  a  ventricle,  I  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  explanation. 

An  auricle  is  a  chamber  endowed  with  the  power  of  contraction, 
which  expels  the  blood  through  a  valve  which  prevents  its  return, 
into  another  chamber  called  the  ventricle.  The  ventricle  is  a  chain- 
her,  likewise  endowed  with  the  power  of  contraction,  which  expels 
the  biood  into  the  arteries. 

I  add  a  definition  of  the  lungs.  In  man  the  blood  is  propelled 
through  the  pulmonary  artery  into  the  minute  blood  vessels  of  the 
i ungs.  These  blood  vessels  are  divided  by  very  thin  partitions  from 
minute  cells,  which  become  filled  with  air'during  inspiration.  These 
partitions  are  not  too  thin  to  retain  the  blood,  while  at  the  same  time 
fhey  allow  g*a<ses  to  pass  through  them.  In  this  way  the  blood  loses 
itscarboi  i;  acid,  and  imbibes  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere.  A  simi¬ 
lar  construction  will  be  found  in  other  air-breathing  vertebrata. 

I  commence  with  the  organs  of  circulation  in  an  earthworm 
Imagine  three  equal  slender  rods  and  a  number  of  curtain  rings. 
Conceive  two  of  tnese  rods  to  be  passed  through  the  rings,  and  then 
to  be  pulled  asunder  an  far  as  possible,  also  the  third  rod  to  be  near 
the  system  thus  formed,  and  parallel  to  the  two  first  rods.  Now  sup¬ 
pose  the  rods  to  become  straight  tubes,  and  the  rings  to  become  cir¬ 
cular  tubes  connect  ng  two  of  the  straight  tubes  ;  and  moreover  that 
ail  tnese  vessels  are  filled  with  a  kind  of  red  fluid,  and  united  with  a 
series  of  capillaries  or  very  small  tubes  ;  then,  if  we  imagine  one  or 
more  of  these  vessels  to  contract  rhythmically,  so  as  to"  occasion  a 
kind  of  imperfect  circulation,  we  shall  have  an  idea  of  the  so-called 
arterial  system  of  the  earthworm. 
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Tlie  heart  of  the  crayfish  is  a  vessel  with  several  sides  suspended 
by  six  ligaments  in  a  large  sac  called  the  pericardium.  The  blood 
enters  the  heart  by  six  apertures,  provided  with  valves  to  prevent  the 
return  of  the  blood  to  the  pericardium.  The  heart  contracting  ex¬ 
pels  the  blood  through  six  arteries  which  ramifv  minutelv,  andCtlius 
convey  the  blood  to  every  part  of  the  body.  The  blood  finds  its  way 
oack  to  the  heart  through  certain  irregular  channels  or  lacunte,  anci 
not  as  it  appears  by  a  regular  system  of  veins.  These  channels  con¬ 
vey  the  blood  to  the  gills  where  it  imbibes  oxygen  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner.  Finally  the  blood  is  carried  back  to  the  pericardium  through 
se\  eral  trunks  formed  by  the  union  of  different  canals,  and  re-enters 
the  heart  as  before. 


The  organs  of  circulation  in  some  of  the  mollusks  constitute  an  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful  system,  do  illustrate  this  I  take  the  doris,  which 
has  been  minutely  described  by  Hancock  and  Embletonin  the  Pliilo - 
sophical  Transaction. 

The  heart  consists  of  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle,  and  is  placed  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  immediately  above  the  gills.  The  ven¬ 
tricle  contracting  drives  the  blood  through  the  aorta,  which  imme¬ 
diately  di\  ides  into  different  branches.  One  of  these  branches  carries 
arterial  blood  to  the  liver,  the  two  others  enter  the  remaining  viscera. 
The  artery  which  enters  the  liver  ramifies  into  capillaries  which  re¬ 
unite  again  into  a  vein  which  pours  the  blood  into  a  circular  tube 
communicating  by  means  of  one  or  more  vessels  with  the  gills. 
After  imbibing  oxygen  the  blood  is  returned  from  the  gills,  by"  one 
or  more  vessels  into  another  circular  tube  larger  than  the  former  and 
concentric  with  it.  This  second  circular  tube  passes  the  blood 
through  a  vein  into  the  auricle. 

e  now  follow  the  course  of  the  blood  in  the  other  two  arteries. 
These  arteries,  which  enter  the  remaining  viscera,  also  ramify,  and 
at  length  the  blood  is  poured  into  the  skin  through  irregular  sinuses, 
v>  here,  according  to  Dr.  Hancock,  it  is  partially  aerated,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  skin  being  able  to  perform  imperfectly  the  functions  of 
branchiae.  Thus  the  blood  enters  the  capillaries  of  the  skin,  which 
reunite  into  two  veins,  and  so  return  it  to  the  auricle.  Thus  the 
auricle  is  filled  with  blood  from  two  sources,  namely,  with  thorough”  * 
aerated  blood  from  the  liver  and  gills,  and  with  partially  aerated  blood 
from  the  skin.  ”.  he  auricle  transmits  the  blood  to  the  ventricle  and 
the  process  recommences. 

In  tne  fish  the  heart  consists  of  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle.  The 
ventricle  contracting  drives  the  blood  into  the  aorta  and  thence  into 
the  aortic  arches,  which  are  distributed  to  the  gills.  The  capillaries 
from  the  gilts  reunite  into  three  arteries,  namely,  the  corotid  arteries 
pass’ ng  to  tne  head,  and  the  dorsal  aorta  which  cariies  the  blood  to 
the  other  parts  c>f  the  fish.  These  arteries  ramify  into  capillaries 
which  reunite  into  several  principal  veins — two  inferior  cardinal 
veins  which  are  situated  parallel  to  the  spine,  two  superior  cardinal 
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veins  which  return  the  blood  from  the  head,  two  brachial  veins 
which  return  the  blood  from  the  sides,  and  the  hepatic  veins  which 
proceed  from  the  liver.  These  discharge  their  contents  into  a  sinus 
or  vascular  cavity  which  communicates  with  the  auricle  :  irom  the 
auricle  the  blood'  passes  to  the  ventricle  and  the  circulation  recom- 

121  The  heart  of  a  frog  possesses  two  auricles  and  one  ventricle,  which 
have  a  verv  peculiar  action.  We  shall  endeavour  to  give  the  real  er> 
some  idea  of  the  principle  of  this  action  in  the  following  manner:. 
Imagine  a  forcing-pump  propelling  the  water  through  a  tube  of  con¬ 
siderable  diame.er  communicating  with  a  very  intricate  set  of  pas¬ 
sages  which  we  will  call  the  complex.  Imagine  also  a  hole  cut  in 
the  side  of  this  tube,  and  opening  into  a  pipe  communicating  with  a 
less  intricate  set  of  passages  which  we  call  the  simplex  Suppose  a 
valve  in  the  form  of  a  plano-convex  lens  to  be  attac.ied  b\  a  spn  v 
hino-e  to  that  point  of- the  circular  hole  which  is  most  remote  from 
the  pump,  closing  the  hole  when  shut,  but  when  acted  upon  by  no 

other  forces  kept  open  by  the  spring.  .  , 

Now  conceive  tlie  forcing  pump  set  m  action.  As  the  \  al\  e  is  open 
the  water  will  naturally  rush  up  the  simplex,  when  there  is  least 
pressure  and  this  will  continue  until  the  passages  of  the  simplex  be¬ 
come  so  full  that  the  pressure  there  will  be  greater  than  the :  pressure 
arising  from  the  passages  of  the  complex.  The  water  will  then  rus >  i 
up  the  main  pipe,  and  by  the  force  of  the  current  close  the  valve.  If 
then  we  suppose  the  simplex  to  discharge  itself,  then  as  the  pi e-.su 10 
in  the  complex  stops  the  current,  the  valve  will  re-open,  and  the 
water  again  rush  up  the  branch  pipe  until  the  complex  has  dis<  hargi 

its  contents,  and  the  process  recommences 

If  we  suppose  the  forcing  pump  to  be  the  ventricle,  the  large  pipe 
to  represent  the  principal  aortic  tubes,  the  branch  pipe  the  pulmon¬ 
ary  aortic  tubes,  the  complex  to  be  the  capillaries  ol  the  fiog  dis¬ 
charging  their  contents  into  the  right  auricle,  by  means  of  the  cardi¬ 
nal  veins,  the  simplex  to  be  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  dischargin  g 
their  contents  in  to  the  left  auricle,  w  e  shall  have  some  notion  ot  the 
mechanical  principle  on  which  the  action  of  the  circulatory  oigans  of 

thThe°heart  of  a  reptile  consists  of  two  auricles  and  one  ventricle  ; 
the  rio-ht  auricle  receives  venous  blood  which  has  passed  through  the 
general  system,  the  left  auricle  that  which  has  imbibed  ox> gen  from 
fhe  lungs.  The  ventricle  is  divided  into  _  a  right  and  left  chamber  by 
an  imperfect  partition,  consequently  the  right  chamber  is  cou  nt  fill 11 
with  venous  blood  from  the  right  auricle,  and  the  left  chamber  with 
aerated  blood  from  the  left  auricle,  but  as  the  partition  is  imp  rk  t 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  intermixture.  lliere  at  1 

arches  one  arisin-  from  the  right  chamber  of  the  ventricle,  the 
other  from  the  left  clumber,  which  bend  round  nud  umte  beneat 
the  heart,  so  as  to  form  the  principle  aorta  ;  from  the  foimcr  ot  the.u 
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back  by  the  pulmonary  vein  tn  ti"  ent®r*  t*le  buigs  is  carried 
proceeds  as  before  7  °  the  left  auncle>  and  circulation 

aggpi 

«"S  Zl\St  ™  *“?  «“  “om  ™  taSSS? 

SSSSSttf  £T  * — 

*™  to  *JC  ideological  record  of  creation,  we  find  so  far 
fockj  °f  “  in  «* 

3S: 

oftliatTbe?  in°,'ff‘iC1  substa“<=es  b/antormous  Ixertiont/force' 
u  -,1  ,w  V  Wel'e  dev®loPed  out  of  approximate  forms  bv  antomet 

■egg  uncLg^’tsf  retAat'^an^f1  ft 
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to  beat,  are  completely  obliterated,  and  succeeded  bv  organs  of  circu¬ 
lation  of  a  totally  different  nature.  Moreover,  a  tadpole  is  not  a  frog 
in  the  same  sense  that  a  baby  is  a  human  being.  The  badv  as  it  grows 
up  does  not  undergo  sucli  structural  change  ;  its  organs  are  enlarged 
and  strengthened.  On  the  other  hand,  the  change  in  the  tadpole 
when  it  becomes  a  frog  is  immense.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  a  ta  pole  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  fish.  Its  heart  has  one 
auricle  and  one  ventricle  :  it  has  gills  instead  of  lungs,  and  its  skull 
is  cartilaginous  like  the  lamprey.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heart  of  a 
frog  lias  two  auricles  and  one  ventricle ;  it  breathes  by  means  of 
lungs,  and  the  siuill  is  in  a  great  measure  ossified.  The  changes, 
therefore,  which  a  tadpole  undergoes  in  becoming  a  frog  are  almost 
the  same  that  a  fish  would  undergo  in  becoming  a  reptile.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  change  does  not  take  place  before  birth, 
but  Avliile  the  animal  lives  and  moves  beneath  the  sun. 

We  are  therefore  able  to  restate  the  question  more  forcibly  thus : 
Which  is  most  probable — that  the  different  species  of  animals  were 
created  suddenly  out  of  inorganic  substances  by  an  enormous  expend¬ 
iture  of  force,  and  by  a  process  entirely  unknown  to  us  ;  or  that  they 
were  developed  out  of  approximate  forms  by  an  immeasurably  le^s 
exert  on  of  such  f  rce,  and  by  a  process  which  is  taking  place  every 
day  under  our  own  eyes?  I  cannot,  for  my  own  part,  see  how  there 
can  be  a  moment’s  hesitation  in  answering  the  question  in  favour  of 
the  theory  of  evolution. 

I  have  held  a  series  of  skulls,  of  carnivorous  mammals  in  my  hand 
and  inspected  their  structure:  the  forms  and  divisions,  or  sections  of 
the  bones  were  similar,  the  holes  through  which  the  ne  ves  came  out 
of  the  brain  case  were  similar,  and  they  only  differed  in  such  matters 
as  length,  breadth  and  curvature.  Are  we  to  believe  they  were  inde¬ 
pendently  created  ? 

The  different  species  of  crayfish  only  differ  in  matters  which  must 
appear  small  when  compared  with  the  points  in  which  they  agree. 
Again,  animals  exist  which  show  transition  stages  between  known 
species.  Thus  the  ornithorhyncus  shows  in  addition  to  the  well- 
known  hill  many  of  the  features  of  the  bird  ;  and  the  axylotl,  the 
ceratodus,  and  the  lepidosiren  possess  both  lungs  and  gills.  In  fact, 

I  think  that  the  theorv  of  evolution  is  confirmed  bv  almost  every 
aspect  of  creation  ;  and  that  evolution  is  one  of  the  countless  instances 
of  that  silent,  gradual  change  which  appears  to  pervade  the  universe, 
so  far  as  wc  are  permitted  to  observe  it. 

W.  H.  L.  Russell,  F.R.S.,  in  MacMillan's  Magazine . 
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BEASTS,  BIRDS,  AND  INSECTS  IN  IRISH  FOLK-LORE, 

Some  say  that  ever  ’gainst  that  season  comes 
W  herein  our  Saviour’s  birth  is  celebrated. 

The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long  : 

And  then,  th  y  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad  ; 

The  nights  are  wholesome  ;  then  no  planets  strike, 

Iso  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 

So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time.— llamlet. 

The  greater  number  of  superstitions  regarding  animals,  so  common 
in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  like  those  of  France,  Germany,  Denmark,  and 
S  weden,  relate  to  the  part  played  by  the  brute  creation  during  Christ’s 
life  on  earth.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  these  stories  had  their 
origin  in  Pagan  times,  and  that  the  early  Christian  teachers,  despair¬ 
ing  of  being  able  to  eradicate  the  superstitious  observances  of  the 
people,  thought  fit  to  divert  them  to  their  own  use,  and  rebaptised  the 
ancient  myths  and  legends.  The  reader  of  “  Farrar’s  Life  of  Christ  ” 
will  remember  the  extracts  given  from  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  which 
relate  how  the  ox  and  the  ass  in  the  stable  knelt  in  adoration  at  the 
Saviour’s  birth.  To  this  old  tradition,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  ass’s 
colt  was  ridden  by  Christ,  and  has  the  mark  of  a  cross  upon  its  hack, 
may  he  traced  the  esteem  in  which  the  ass  is  held  throughout  Ireland. 
The  people  consider  it  lucky  to  have  one  of  these  animals  to  graze  in 
the  field  with  their  cattle,  thinking  its  presence  a  protection  from 
witch  or  fairy.  The  Roman  Catholic  peasantry  of  the  county  Done¬ 
gal  gravely  assure  you  that  every  ass  falls  upon  its  knees  at  midnight 
on  Christmas  Eve,  and  brays  three  times  ;  and  many  of  them  "are 
ready  to  swear  that  this  is  certainly  the  case,  they  have  remained 
awake  until  the  holy  hour,  on  purpose  to  see  and  hear  it  for  them¬ 
selves.  In  Derry,  Antrim,  and  Tyrone,  the  people  say  that  all  the 
animals  in  the  stable  do  the  same.  The  reader  will  be  reminded  of 
the  Breton  legend  that  the  ox  and  ass  receive  the  gift  of  speech  for 
the  space  of  an  hour  upon  Christmas  Eve. 

The  cock  is  also  held  in  very  high  esteem,  and  is  believed  to  he  well 
aware  of  the  reason  for  rejoicing  at  Christmas-tide,  since  for  nine 
nights  at  that  season  he  crows  all  night  long.  Xor  is  this  belief  alto¬ 
gether  confined  to  Roman  Catholics.  A  Presbyterian  family  in  Carri- 
gans,  a  village  in  the  county  Donegal,  had  some  years  ago  a  hen  so 
piously  disposed  that  she  imitated  her  crested  spouse,  and  crowed 
loudly  on  Christmas  Eve.  Now,  as  the  crowing:  of  a  hen  is  at  all 
other  times  considered  a  most  unlucky  omen,  the  mistress  of  the  house 
exclaimed  in  consternation  from  her  bed,  “  Whisht,  you  villain  of  a 
bird  !  Just  wait  till  to-morrow,  an’  I’ll  wring  your  unlucky  neck.” 

“  Deed  you  will  not  !”  cried  the  master.  “  You’ll  no  stir  thon  hen, 
for  she  has  more  wit  nor  many  a  Christian.” 

So  the  crowing  hen  lived  on  ;  but  had  she  happened  to  crow  at  any 
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other  time  tlia.11  Christmas  Eve,  slic  would  have  been  thought  the  her¬ 
ald  of  death  or  misfortune  to  the  family,  and  would  have  met  with  a 
speedy  end.  Everybody  in  Lister  knows  the  old  savin.01" — 

J  O 

\ 

A  whistling  maid  and  a  crowing  hen 
Yv  as  never  good  in  one  town  end. 


The  insect  known  in  some  parts  of  England  as  the  “devil’s  coach- 
horse,”  in  others  as  the  “  coffin-cutter,”  and  in  Ireland  and  the  high¬ 
lands  of  Scotland  as  the  diaoul,  or  devil,  is  everywhere  in  evil  repute. 
If  one  of  the  old  legends  regarding  this  insect  is  to  be  believed,  it 
earned  the  enmity  of  mankind  very  early  in  the  world’s  history.  It 
b  said  to  have  eaten  the  core  of  the  apple  thrown  away  by  Eve,  and 
to  this  day  a  strong  smell  of  apples  is  perceived  when  it  is  crushed, 
-out  this  ancient  sinner  is  hated  by  the  Irishman  for  quite  another 
cause.  Judas,  on  liis  way  to  betray  Christ  to  His  enemies,  met  a  num¬ 
ber  of  diaouls,  wno  turned  up  their  tails  to  indicate  the  direction  in 
which  He  had  gone.  The  Roman  Catholic  in  Cavan,  Louth,  and 
Aeath  says  that  anyone  killing  a  diaoul  before  it  has  time  to  turn  up 
its  tail,  is  forgiven  seven  sins  ;  and  if  so  fortunate  as  to  kill  it  on  a 
rriday,  the  sms  of  the  whole  week  are  remitted. 

The  common  blackbeetle  has  gained  a  still  worse  reputation.  The 
reason,  given  in  all  parts  of  Ireland  for  the  evil  odour  in  which  this 
insect  is  held  is  the  following  :  Some  da  vs  before  onr  Saviour’s  Pas¬ 
sion,  when  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  sent  men  to  apprehend  Him,  they 
met  a  ^  oung  man  at  work  in  the  fields,  of  whom  they  inquired  whether 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  passed  that  wav. 

“  les,”  replied  the  young  man. 

“  But  when  ?  ”  No  answer. 

A  black  beetle,  however,  raised  its  tiny  head  and  said,  “  Yesterdav, 
yesterday  ;  since  when  it  has  always  been  considered  a  praiseworthy 
action  to  kill  a  beetle  wherever  encountered.  The  Roman  Catholics 
believe  that  they  are  forgiven  seven  sins  if  they  kill  it  on  anv  dav  in 
the  week  except  Friday  ;  but  if  on  Friday,  they  are  absolved  from  the 
sins-  of  the  whole  wee.c.  The  Irish-speaking  peasant,  while  crushing 

nie,  a-gaddah  !”  i.  e.y  “Yesterday,  yesterdav,  you 
tniet  ;  Should  an  educated  Protestant  ask  why  this  insect  is  perse¬ 
cuted  with  so  much  rancour,  he  is  not  always  told  the  storv  given 
above,  but  sometimes  receives  this  answer  :  The  black  clock  is  list- 
ening  ,  it  will  teil  something.  ’  A  favourits  cure  for  whooping-cough 
m  Dei  r\  and  Donegal  is  to  catch  a  beetle  which  flies  against  vou  una¬ 
wares  (\ou  must  not  be  on  the  look-out  for  it),  and  to  cork  it  up  tight¬ 
ly  in  a  bottle.  As  it  slowly  dies,  the  patient  is  supposed  to  got  better. 
Pernaps  this  last  superstition  may  somehow  be  connected  with  the 
virtuous  action  involved  in  the  destruction  of  a  beetle. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Irish  superstitions  relating  to  Christ’s 
life  on  earth,  we  may  mention  that  in  Ireland,  as  in  other  countries, 
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the  robin  is  believed  to  have  plucked  a  thorn  out  of  the  crown  of 
thorns,  and  to  have  got  its  breast  stained  with  blood  in  so  doino- 
linkers  are  looked  down  upon  in  Donegal  for  the  following  reason  ■ 
"  hen  the  blacksmith  was  ordered  to  make  nails  for  the  Cross  he  re- 
lused,  but  the  tinker  consented  to  make  them  ;  and  Christ  condemned 
linn  and  all  his  race  to  be  wanderers,  and  never  to  have  a  roof  of  their 
own  to  cover  them  till  the  world’s  end. 

.  “  (-an  tliat  *rue  •  ”  we  asked  the  woman  who  told  us  the  forego¬ 
ing  story.  “  Is  it  not  the  case  that  tinkers  must  wander  from  place 
to  place  m  order  to  ply  their  trade  ?  ” 

“  Na,  na  miss  ;  it's  the  blessed  Lord’s  judgment  on  them  that  keeps 
them  from  having*  a  house  o’  their  ain.”  1 

The  same  person  declares  that  she  has  seen  the  sun  dance  for  iov 
on  Easter  morning.  “She”  (the  Irish  peasant  always  makes  the  sun 
iemimne;  was  just  risen  above  the  mountains,  when  she  gave  three 
wee  skips  for  joy  that  Christ  is  risen.  Sure  I ‘seen  it  wi'  mv  ain 
eyes. 

I  he  cock  is  esteemed  very  highly  for  his  wisdom,  inherited,  in  all 
probability,  from  the  ancestor  that  crowed  when  Peter  denied  his 
Oj.u.  Should  ue  crow  at  an  untimely  hour,  such  as  from  six  p.m.  to 
eleven  p.m.  lie  is  believed  to  prophesy  some  event  affecting  the 
tamily,  and  the  mistress  hastens  to  feel  his  feet.  If  thev  are  cold  her 
heart  sinks,  for  she  knows  that  he  foretells  a  death  ;  but  if  warm  *  she 
is  comforted  and  reassured,  sure  that  the  house  prophet  is  but  rejoic¬ 
ing  at  the  expected  arrival  of  a  good  letter  from  America  or  some 
otner  piece  of  luck. 

A  curious  anecdote  is  told  of  St.  Columba’s  last  might  in  Ireland 
in  which  a  cock  plays  a  prominent  part.  The  good  saint  honoured 
the  village  of  Ballyfay  by  lodging  there,  and  informed  the  mistress  of 
the  house  that  he  must  positively  leave  her  at  cock-crow  next  inorn- 
the  woman  s  cock  crowed  very  early  in  the  night,  awakening 
tet.  Columba,  who  departed  wearily,  cursing  the  village  as  he  went" 
m  the  following  words  : 

Oh,  luckless  Ballyfay, 

Deprived  of  Chanticleer, 

Evil  to  drive  away. 

And  morning  light  to  cheer. 

Since  when  no  cock  has  ever  been  heard  to  crow  at  Ballvfav. 

.  ^ock’s  superior  intelligence  sometimes  leads  him  ‘to  ‘o*ive  warn- 
“S°f  danger,  e\  en  during  the  daytime.  About  a  mile  from  the  °*ap 
^arn^more>  ju  county  Donegal,  is  a  lonely  inn,  standing  beside  a 
black  lake,  which  reminds  the  tourist  of  Moore's  lines  : 

By  that  lake  whose  gloomy  shore 
Skylark  never  warbles  o'er — 

sodrearv  is  the  wide  solitude  of  tbe  surrounding  boggv  plains  and 
distant  frowning  lulls.  The  mountains  of  the  gap  form  a  majestic 
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background  to  tills  forbidding  picture  ;  while  to  vour  right,  jus  vou 
drive  along  the  high  road,  is  the  long  low  building  of  the  fun,’  Hanked 
by  a  couple  of  scraggy  fir-trees,  and  to  your  left  the  black  louHi. 
Here  the  van  from  Stranorlar  to  Donegal  stops,  that  the  horses  in  iy 
drink  ;  and  even  so  long  ago  as  the  end  of  last  century  the  inn  was  a 
place  of  refreshment  for  travellers. 

In  the  summer  of  1<98,  when  society  in  Ulster  was  completely  dis¬ 
organised,  a  poor  woman,  too  weary  to  go  farther,  was  set  down  with 
her  baby,  and  a  large  trunk,  at  the  inn  door.  A  night’s  lodging  was 
requested,  and  the  tired  traveller  placed  herself  bv  the  fireside  while 
supper  was  being  prepared.  Evil-looking  men  moved  about  the  room, 
and  she  saw  them  cast  many  glances  at  her  trunk,  which  was  un¬ 
usually  large  for  a  poor  woman  to  possess.  A  good  deal  of  whisper¬ 
ing  in  Irish  took  place,  which  she,  being  a  Derry  woman,  could  not 
understand  ;  but  the  host,  as  he  sharpened  knives  upon  the  board, 
seemed  to  nod  towards  her  in  a  threatening  manner.  A  cock  just 

tnen  strutted  up  to  her,  plucked  her  dress  with  his  beak,  and  crowed 
loudly. 

“  Wring  his  neck,  the  villain  !  ”  said  the  host  to  the  servant -girl. 

The  bird  fiew  up  to  the  rafters  out  of  harm’s  way,  but  as  soon  as 
the  commotion  'was  over  he  came  down  again,  and  once  more  crowed 
and  plucked  the  traveller  s  gown.  Much  alarmed  the  poor  woman 
rose  up,  and  said,  as  calmly  as  she  could,  “  I’ll  go  a  wee  piece  along 
the  road,  to  look  about  me.  Please  take  care  o’  my  trunk,  an’  I’ll  be 
back  before  the  supper’s  ready.” 

No  one  attempting  to  detain  her,  she  left  the  inn  with  her  child 

alking  quietly  until  out  of  sight  of  the  black  lake  and  gaunt  firs 
she  began  to  run  wildly  along  the  road  towards  the  gap.  A  party  of 
yeomanry  met  her  when  she  was  almost  exhausted,  and  to  them* she 
told  her  story.  It  was  a  time  when  all  houses  were  liable  to  be  en¬ 
tered  and  examined.  The  inn  was  thorough.lv  searched  j  papers  were 
found  implicating  the  host  in  the  rebellion  ;  and  human  remains,  as 
veil  as  clothing,  silver,  and  other  valuables,  discovered  on  the 
prexnises,  showed  that  travellers  had  been  made  awav  with  there. 
Fh.e  woman  "was  conducted  to  her  destination  bv  the  veomanrv,  and 
did  not  return  to  Derry  until  the  troublous  times  were  over.*  She 
lived  to  tell  her  great-grandchildren  how  the  cock  had  saved  her  life. 

But  sometimes  the  bird  of  omen  has  been  known  to  utter  his  faith¬ 
ful  warnings  in  vain.  A  man  named  Teague  Gallagher,  who  lived 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bush,  a  salmon  stream  in  county  Antrim,  fell 
into  bad  company,  and  fished  for  salmon  on  clear  nights.  He  an  l 
his  comrades  had  met  with  many  alarms  since  they  began  their  dis¬ 
honest  courses,  and  had  more  than  once  been  forced  to  run  for  their 
lives,  and  Teague’s  wife  implored  him  to  give  up  poaching:  “  For  I 
canna  rest  for  the  fretting,  Teague,  dear,  and  my  heart’s  °qu are  and 
heavy,  said  she,  on  one  particular  night.  She  cleared  awav  the  sup¬ 
per  things  as  she  spoke,  and  at  that  moment  her  cock  and  ‘liens  llut- 
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tered  down  from  their  roosts  upon  the  table,  crowing  and  flapping 
the  r  wings.  Siie  hastened  to  feel  tlieir  feet:  they  were  as  cold  as 
snow.  “  1  he  saints  defend  us  !”  cried  the  frightened  woman  ;  “  listen 
to  the  birds,  an’  it  only  nine  o’clock  at  night.  It’s  maybe  your  death 
they’re  warning  us  of.  Dinna  gangafter  the  fish  this  nicht,  but  gang 
till  yer  bed  like  a  Christian  man.” 

Teague  was  somewhat  impressed  by  the  warning,  but  went  out 
notwithstanding,  and  the  wife  sat  listening  in  the  cabin,  with  terror 
at  her  heart.  About  an  hour  afterwards  she  heard  the  report  of  a 
gun.  Despair  overwhelmed  her  ;  some  one  was  killed  or  wounded, 
and  who  could  it  be  but  her  foolhardy  Teague,  who  had  set  all  warn¬ 
ing  at  defiance?  Too  trne  !  Her  husband’s  corpse  was  brought  in: 
he  had  been  shot  by  the  keepers. 

All  readers  are  aware  that 


The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  mom, 

Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day  :  and  at  his  warning, 

Whether  in  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air. 

The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 
To  his  confine. 

The  writer  has  been  told  by  a  poor  woman  of  an  interview  she  had 
with  her  dead  sister,  who  came  to  her  bedside,  and  laid  a  chilly  hand 
upon  her  breast. 

Why  do  you  come,  Peggy,  dear?’  says  I. 

"  '  J ust  to  bid  you  quit  your  crying  and  lamenting,  Grace,’  says  she  ; 
'  for  in  troth  you’re  keeping  me  f'rae  my  rest.’ 

“  'An’  what  is  it  makes  the  hand  of  you  that  cold,  Peggy?”  says 
I,  for  the  cold  of  it  went  to  my  heart. 

Troth,’  says  she,  ''you  kept  me  flying  about  between  earth  an’ 
heaven,  an’  it’s  cold  there.’ 

“  'An’  was  it  my  lamenting  did  it  on  you,  mavourneen?  for  if  it 
was,  sorra  another  tear  I’ll  drop  for  you.’ 

"  '  Whisht,’  says  she, 

s  The  cocks  do  crow, 

And  I  must  go  ;  ’ 

and  wi’  that  she  faded  away.” 

“  Did  she  never  return?” 

"  Na,  na,  miss,  dear  ;  she  got  to  her  rest,  for  I  lamented  nae  mair  ; 
an’  forbye  that  I  lived  three  year  poor  and  hungry,  till  I  gathered  the 
price  of  masses  for  her  soul.” 

In  Cork  and  Kerry  the  crowing  of  a  cock  at  night  is  thought  to 
give  notice  that  a  ghost  is  in  the  house,  and  then  whoever  is  still 
afoot  hurries  to  bed  in  trepidation  and  draws  the  blanket  over  his 
head. 

The 

Little  inmate  full  of  mirth, 

Chiming  on  my  kitchen  hearth. 
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is  regarded  by  our  peasantry  of  all  races— Celts.  semi-Scotcli,  and 
d?  scendants  of  the  English  settlers — with  superstitious  interest.  It 
is  described  in  Ulster  as  ‘a  gentle  wee  thing,’  the  word  ‘gentle* 
always  meaning  of  fairy  origin.  It  is  thought  to  be  very  lucky  when 
crickets  come  to  a  house,  and  very  unlucky  when  they  leave  if,  and 
it  is  considered  a  dangerous  thing  to  kill  them.  The  writer  of  this 
article  saw  her  cook  stoop  to  examine  something  on  the  kitchen  floor 
the  other  day,  and  on  asking  what  it  ltlight  be,  received  the  following 
answer: 

“  It’s  a  cricket,  miss  ;  I  thought  it  was  a  clock”  ( i .  <?.,  black  beetle), 

‘  an’  I  was  very  near  putting  my  foot  on  it.  I’m  sure  I’m  glad  1  did 
not,  for  if  I  had  killed  it,  the  other  crickets  wouldna  ha’  left  one 
stitch  o’  my  clothes  that  they  wouldna  ha’  cut  holes  in.” 

This  idea  about  the  revengeful  feelings  of  the  crickets  is  universal, 
and  is  not  confined  to  any  race  or  religion,  but  how  it  originated  we 
are  unable  to  disco  vein 

Not  long  ago  we  fell  in  with  a  “  flitting”  on  the  high  road.  The 
father  went  first,  with  the  cart  piled  with  bedding,  chairs,  tables,  and 
other  furniture ;  next  walked  the  mother,  with  the  cock  under  her 
arm  ;  then  the*  little  son,  carrying  the  cat ;  and  lastly  the  younger 
children,  each  with  a  small  bundle.  We  wished  the  family  good 
fortune  in  their  new  home. 

Look,  miss,”  said  the  man,  taking  his  tobacco-box  out  of  his 
pocket  and  showing  two  crickets  within — “  look  what  we’re  taking- 
wl’  us  for  luck.” 

The  weasel  is  accredited  with  the  same  revengeful  feelings  as  the 
cricket,  and  the  people  are  most  unwilling  to  kill  one,  lest  all  the  wea¬ 
sels  in  the  country  should  Lack  out  the  murderer,  and  avenge  the 
death  of  their  comrade  by  cutting  his  throat.  A  ploughman  came 
from  his  work  in  much  agitation  one  evening,  and  on  his  master  in¬ 
quiring  what  was  the  matter,  he  replied — 

“  I  killed  a  weasel  in  the  fairy  field,  your  honour,  and  two  other 
weasels  has  been  chasing  me  up  an’  down  the  furrowe  all  dav,  trying 
to  get  at  me.  Dear,  dear,  but  I  had  the  ill  luck  !  ” 

“  "W  hat  folly  is  t  is,  Martin  ?” 

“  I  t>eg  your  honour’s  pardon,  but  it’s  allowed  that  weasels  ’ll  pur¬ 
sue  you  to  cut  your  throat  if  you  kill  one  o’  them  ;  an’  there  was  a 
grand-uncle  o’  my  own  killed  a  weasel,  an’  the  next  day  he  lay  down 
by  the  roadside - ” 

“  Well,  Martin  ?” 

“  ^  elb  sir,  he  fell  asleep,  an’  he  was  found  dead  and  bleeding,  wi* 
dozens  o’  weasels  swarming  over  him  !” 

It  is  thought  unlucky  if  a  weasel  should  cross  the  path  of  any  ono 
setting  out  upon  a  journey  : — some  misfortune  will  surely  follow. 
The  murderous  and  blood-thirsty  nature  of  this  little  a  nmal  is  thus 
explained.  When  the  Danes  came  to  Ireland  they  brought  their  cats 
with  them,  which,  when  their  masters  were  driven  out  of  the  court* 
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try,  escaped  to  tlie  woods  and  fields  and  turned  into  v  easels  !  The 
memory  of  the  Danes  is  held  in  detestation,  and  red-haired  people  are 
considered  unlucky,  because  supposed  to  be  descended  from  them. 

A  curious  superstition  connected  with  the  hare  has  come  lately  to 
the  writer’s  knowledge.  If  a  woman  about  to  become  a  mother  sees 
the  little  white  tuft  upon  a  hare’s  tail,  it  is  thought  that  her  child  will 
be  born  with  a  liare-lip  ;  and  any  man  who  kills  a  hare,  pulls  off  the 
tuft  of  white  fur  at  once,  lest  ^tiis  misfortune  should  happen  in  his 
own  family  or  in  that  of  a  neighbour.  But  the  woman  may  avert  all 
danger  of  this  kind  by  keeping  a  small  portion  of  her  petticoat  un¬ 
sewn  :  if  she  have  but  the  breadth  of  an  inch  of  this  garment  un¬ 
ravelled,  she  may  encounter  any  number  of  hares  without  fear  of 
injury  to  her  expected  infant. 

The  idea  that  a  newt  is  on  the  watch  to  creep  down  the  throat  of 
any  person  who  happens  to  fall  asleep  out-of-doors,  so  prevalent  in 
Ireland,  has  given  rise  to  many  strange  stories.  A  turf -cutter  in  the 
county  Antrim  is  said  to  have  been  afflicted  with  the  company  of  a 
newt  for  several  months.  He  had  been  so  foolish  as  to  sleep  in  the 
bog  one  warm  summer  day.  The  reptile  proving  a  most  uncomforta¬ 
ble  inmate,  he  applied  to  a  country  doctress  for  a  cure.  The  old  wo¬ 
man  advised  him  to  eat  largely  of  salt  herring,  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  making  his  disagreeable  guest  so  intolerably  thirsty  that  it 
would  have  to  come  up  to  drink. 

“  Lie  down,”  she  concluded,  “  fornenst  the  river,  wi’  yer  mouth 
open,  an’  yer  troubles  T1  soon  be  over.” 

He  obeyed  strictly,  while  a  crowd  of  anxious  neighbours  kept  watch 
at  a  little  distance,  when,  mirobile  clictu,  they  saw  a  full-grown  newt, 
followed  by  seven  little  ones,  issue  from  his  mouth,  and  hasten  down 
to  the  stream  to  drink  !  Of  course  the  patient  beat  a  rapid  retreat. 

This  little  reptile,  regarded  with  so  much  fear  and  dislike,  has 
however  its  own  use  in  the  world.  Anyone  who  catches  it,  holds  it 
by  its  feet,  and  licks  its  back  three  times  from  the  head  to  the  tail, 
will  be  able  henceforth  to  cure  all  burns  and  scalds,  if  he  apply  his 
tongue  to  them  immediately  after  they  have  been  received,  before  the 
blisters  have  begun  to  rise.  As  few  people  have  courage  enough  to 
touch  a  newt  even  with  their  hands,  those  who  have  acquired  this  gift 
of  healing  are  not  verv  many  ;  vet  we  have  the  pleasure  of  being  ac- 
quainted  with  three  old  men  who  are  thus  gifted. 

While  writing  on  the  subject  of  cures  perform  d  by  animals,  it  is 
only  ki  nd  to  inform  our  suffering  fellow-creatures  that  they  may  ob¬ 
tain  relief  from  toothache  by  rubbing  their  gums  with  a  young  frog. 
A  young  Irish  frog,  at  any  rate,  is  warranted  to  ease  their  pain. .  In 
Cavan,  Louth,  and  Meath,  a  field-mouse  made  into  broth  is  adminis¬ 
tered  to  consumptive  patients,  as  in  parts  of  Germany  spiders  and 
their  webs  are  swallowed  for  ague. 

We  shall  conclude  this  paper  by  relating  the  tragic  fate  of  “the 
wren  with  little  quill”— “  the  poor  wren,  the  most  diminutive  of 
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birds”— who  is  pursued  by  far  more  than  half  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  with  unflagging  animosity.  Every  Roman  Catholic  of  the 
lower  classes  kills  a  wren  when  he  has  the  chance,  and  the  reason  for 
his  rancour  is  well  known  to  the  Protestants.  The  legend  is  that 
during  one  of  the  lebellions  a  party  of  Protestant  soldiers,  weary  from 
the  hardships  they  had  undergone,  lay  down  to  sleep  in  a  glen,  the 
sentinels  also  being  overcome  with  sleep.  The  rel)els  advanced  soft* 
ly,  hoping  to  surprise  them  asleep,  when  a  wren  tapped  with  its  beak 
three  times  ii|>on  tne  Protestant  drum,  awakening  the  drummer-boy, 
and  the  assailants  were  ignominiously  routed.  This  incident,  not  told 
by  Mr.  Fronde  in  his  History,  must,  we  fear,  lie  accepted  with  cam 
tion,  as  the  Protestants  differ  very  much  about  the  date  of  the  occur¬ 
rence,  some  saying  it  took  place  during  the  massacre  of  1041,  others 
in  the  rebellion  of  1798,  a*nd  others,  again,  in  the  time  of  their  hero 
-.ving  W  iiliam  “of  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  memory.” 

The  writer  confesses  that  she  has  heard  the  story  from  Protestants 
onl\,  her  researches  among  Roman  Catholics  in  this  direction  having 
always  been  nipped  in  the  bud.  ”  The  wren  lias  a  drop  of  the  diel’s 
olood  in  it,”  is  all  that  they  will  ever  say  on  the  subject. 

On  St.  Stephen  s  Day,  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  boys  carry  about  a 
wren  in  a  furze-busli,  which  is  decorated  with  ribbons.  They  shout 
rad  dance  and  sing.  Later  in  the  day,  when  they  have  killed  the 
bird,  the}  knock  at  all  the  doors  in  town  and  country,  saying  that  the 
wren  is  in  its  coffin,  and  they  want  money  to  bury  it, 

Letitia  McClintock,  in  Belgravia. 
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The  news  of  the  death  on  W  ednesday  last  of  Mr.  John  Blackwood 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  will 
be  received  with  deep  regret  by  a  large  number  of  attached  friends. 
7)r  \ears  Mr.  Blackwood’s  health  has  caused  anxiety,  aud 

though  he  rallied  last  season  after  a  sojourn  in  Italv,  it  continued 
fail  during  the  past  summer.  Until  a  month  ago  lie  was  able  to  dis¬ 
charge  his  duties  as  editor  of  Blackwood’s  Magazine  with  all  his  old 
clearness  .and  vigour,  and  until  within  a  few  davs  of  his  death  he 

continued  to  manifest  his  usual  keen  interest  in  business  and  in  litera¬ 
ture. 

John  Blackwood,  the  sixth  and  last  surviving  son  of  William 
.  iackwood,  the  founder  of  the  famous  magazine,  was  born  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  December  7th,  1818.  From  an  early  age  he  displayed  marked 
iteiary  tastes  and  critical  discrimination.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Htgh  bcliool  and  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  finished  his  studies  1  y 
a  long  tour  on  t  ie  Continent,  under  the  tuition  of  an  excellent  classical 
scholar  and  well-known  contributor  to  Blackwood ,  the  late  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Hay,  whose  translations  from  the  Greek  into  English  poetry 
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ought  not  to  have  been  so  soon  forgotten.  On  his  return;  young 
Blackwood  passed  a  short  time  in  the  house  of  Messrs.  Whittaker  k 
Co.  in  order  to  leant  the  practical  part  of  a  publisher’s  business,  an  l 
in  1810  a  branvh  ofliee  of  tl*'  Edinburgh  firm  was  opened  under  liis 
direction  in  Pall  Mall,  which  was  subsequently  removed  to  Paternoster 
Kovv.  As  the  London  representative  of  his  brothers,  Messrs.  Alex- 
auder  and  Hubert  Blackwood,  who,  on  their  father’s  death,  in  1S34, 
lead  succeeded  to  the  business,  John  Blackwood  proved  himself  most 
active  and  judicious,  while  his  literary  tas:e.s  led  him  into  society  and 
secured  him  friendships  which  proved  of  great  advantage  to  the 
magazine.  In  addition  to  the  regular  contributors  to  B'/ick<r»od,  man  v 
of  the  most  popular  authors  of  the  day  used  to  make  Mr.  Blackwood’s 
office  in  Pall  Mall  a  centre  of  meeting.  Tliackerav,  although  he  never 
published  with  the  Blackwoods,  was  a  constant  visitor,  and  a  close 
and  cordial  intimacy  sprung  up  between  him  and  Mr.  Blackwood, 
which  was.  continued  unimpaired  until  the  death  of  the  former.  Mr. 
Delane,  too,  was  one  of  the  warmest  of  young  Blackwood’s  friends  at 
tli  s  period,  and  the  two  editors,  amid  the  shifting  tides  of  politics, 
maintained  tlieir  personal  regard  for  each  other  until  the  last. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Alexander  Blackwood,  under  whose  sho't 

editorship  the  influence  and  popularity  of  Black ioojcVs  Magazine  had 

been  largely  increased,  John  Blackwood  was  summoned  down  to 

Edinburgh  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  literary  business.  F rom 

the  outset,  his  editorship  of  the  magazine  was  marked  by  signal  ability 

and  tact.  He  made  powerful  literary  friends,  and  he  always  sue- 

ceeded  in  keeping  them  attached  to  himself.  As  the  old  race  of  giants, 

the  companions  of  Christopher  North,  died  out,  he  filled  their  places 

with  new  and  worthy  successors.  Chief  among  t^ese  was  Prof. 

Avtoun,  who  devoted  his  many-sided  talents  to  the  service  of  the 
*  ’  * 

magazine  with  a  zeal  and  a  fidelity  to  wli'eli  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  parallel  in  periodical  literature.  Warren,  too,  was  still  follow¬ 
ing  up,  by  frequent  articles  and  sketches,  the  success  which  lie  had 
earned  by  Ten  Thousand  a  Year  ”  and  the  “  Diary  of  a  Late  Physi¬ 
cian.”  Mr.  John  Blackwood  had  an  intuitive  faculty  of  discerning 
genius  wherever  he  encountered  it,  as  well  as  of  penetrating  through 
the  most  specious  veil  of  pretension  and  cleverness.  He  took  great 
pride  in  being  the  means  of  bringing  forward  young  authors  of  talent 
through  the  magazine,  and  he  spared  no  pains  to  advance  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  those  who  committed  their  works  to  his  charge.  He  never 
paid  for  names,  and  till  his  death  he  steadily  and  wisely  vindicated 
the  advantages  which  anonymous  writing  as  opposed  . to  the  system  of 
signed  articles  affords  to  the  rising  generation  of  writers. 

Air.  Blackwood  liad  many  editorial  triumphs  during  the  three-and- 
tliirty  years  of  his  literary  career.  Prominent  among  these  was  the 
success  which  Lord  Lytton’s  “Caxton”  series  of  novels  achieved  in 
the  magazine,  and  the  sensation  which  the  “  Coming  Race  ”  and  the 
£<  Parisians  ”  caused  before  the  authorship  of  those  tales  was  known. - 
But  it  will  be  as  the  publisher  who  first  recognized  the  early  genius 
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of  George  Eliot  that  Air.  Black  wood’s  name  will  ho  most  jiermanentl  v 
connected  with  English  literature.  After  reading  the  first  instalment  of 
Scenes  of  Cleric  d  Life,”  which  he  received  anonymously,  Air.  Black* 
v%-  ant  was  able  to  make  up  his  mind  that  his  new  contributor  was  an  au¬ 
thor  oT  no  ordinary  power  :  and  we  believe  her  later  successes  oniv  real- 
1/  *d  the  prospect's  which  li :  then  saw  ready  to  open  up  before  her.  Ho 
\vas  also  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  friendship  of  Charles  Lever  when 
his  powers  were  at  their  highest  maturity,  and  from  his  first  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  columns  of  “  xMaga”  tlie  pen  of  “  Cornelius  O’Dowd  ” 
continued  to  steadily  amuse  its  readers  until  his  death,  more  than  ten 
years  after.  Airs.  Olipliant,  whose  ability  lie  encouraged  at  a  tim  3 
when  she  was  almost  unknown  in  the  literary  world,  has  also,  it  is  un¬ 
derstood,  been  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  magazine  during  t  lie  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years.  General  E.  B.  Hamley,  tlie  author  of  the  “  Opera¬ 
tions  of  War  ”  and  of  the  delightful  novel  of  “Lady  Lee’s  Widow¬ 
hood,”  and  his  able  brother,  Major-Generl  W.  G.  Hamley,  R.  E.. 
liave,  we  believe,  been  among  the  most  frequent  living  contributors 
t°  Ike  magazine.  And  among  novels  recently  published  from  its 
c  damns  are  works  by  Air.  Ii.  D.  Blackmore,  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope, 
fol.  Chesnev,  Air.  Charles  Reade,  and  Col.  Lockhart,  showing  that 
Air.  Blackwood  never  omitted  to  enlarge  his  staff  when  a  likely  re. 
cruit  could  be  enlisted.  We  shall  only  have  to  give  a  list  of  a  few 
of  those,  whose  connection  with  Blackwood’s  Magazine,  is  a  matter 
of  public  notoriety  to  show  how  varied  were  the  talents  of  the  col- 
laborateurs  whom  John  Blackwood  gathered  around  him  ;  and  when 
we  remember  that  lie  exerted  himself  as  far  as  possible  to  make  each 
contributor  a  personal  friend,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  tlie  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  literary  tvrcle  of  which  lie  was  the  centre.  Tlie  names 
that  most  readily  occur  to  us,  in  addition  to  tbos^  we  have  casually 
mentioned,  are  those  of  Laurence  Olipliant,  Dr.  John  Hill  Burt 011 
Sir  Archibald  Alison,  and  his  son  tlie  present  baronet,  the  late  She- 
rard  Osborn,  Lord  N eaves,  Capt.  Speke,  E.  S.  Dallas,  the  ex-Cliap- 
lain-General  Gleig,  a  contributor  of'  nearly  sixty  years’  standing,  W. 
AW  Story,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  R.  E.  Francillion,  Prof.  Bonamv 
Price,  Principal  Tulloch,  William  Smith,  Ac.  In  politics  Air.  Black- 
ood  was,  of  course,  a  Conservative,  a  id  a  valued  friend  and  coun¬ 
sellor  of  many  of  the  leaders  of  that  party ;  but  the  literary 
c  >lumns  of  tue  magazine  were  frankly  opened  to  writers  of  everv 
shade  of  opinion.  Ilis  generosity  to*  his  contributors  has  always 
ven  most  heartily  acknowledged  ;  and  lie  possessed  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  rare  faculty  of  being  able  to  reject  an  article  without 
offending  its  author.  The  kindly  feelings  and  genial  temperament 
wnicli  lie  showed  in  private  life  he  carried  into  bis  business  rela¬ 
tions,  and  many  of  tlie  friends  who  have  known  him  longest  de¬ 
clare  that  they  never  saw  him  out  of  temper.  In  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  tue  affairs  of  liis  house  lie  was  always  actuated  by  a  high 
vS'mse  of  honour  and  a  consideration  for  the  interests  of  those  who 
were  dealing  with  him.  •  In  all  literary  questions  his  opinion  was 
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held  by  his  brother  publishers  in  very  high  regard,  and  he  gave 
valuable  evidence  before  the  Copyright  Commission  in  18 <7.  Few 
men  of  liis  generation  have  done  more  than  he  to  serve  the  true  in 
terests  of  literature,  and  fev^  will  be  more  regretted  by  those  authors 
who  had  the  privilege  of  his  friendship.  The  Atheiuvum . 


A  SERMON  IX  STOXE. 

ON  A  "  BTST  (UNKNOWN)  ”  IN  THE  BKITISII  MUSEUM. 

Who  w^re  you  once  ?  Could  we  but  guess, 

We  might  perchance  more  boldly 
Define  the  patient  weariness  • 

That  sets  vonr  lips  so  coldly  : 

You  lived,  we  know,  for  fame  and  blame  ; 

But  sure,  to  f  iend  or  foeman, 

You  bore  some  more  distinctive  name 
Than  mere  “B.  C.,v— and  “Homan  V9 

Your  pedestal  would  help  us  much. 

Thereon  vour  acts,  your  title. 

(Secure  from  dull  Oblivion’s  touch  \) 

Had  doubtless  due  recital : 

Vain  hope  !  not  even  deeds  can  last  \ 

That  stone,  o t  which  you’re  minus, 

Mavbe  with  ail  your  virtues  past 
Endows  .  .  a  Ttgellesus  ! 

We  seek  it  not :  we  should  not  find. 

But  still,  it  needs  no  magic 
To  tell  you  wore,  like  most  mankind. 

Tout  comic  mask  and  tragic  ; 

And  held  that  things  were  false  and  true. 

Felt  angry  and  forgiving. 

As  step  bv  step  vou  stumbled  through 
This  life-long  "task  .  of  living  ! 

Yon  tried  the  cul-de-cac  of  Thought— 

The  swift  descent  of  pleasure  : 

You  found  the  best  Ambition  bro  'ght 
Was  strangely  short  of  measure  : 

You  watched,  at  last,  the  fleet  days  fly. 

Till — drowsier  and  colder— 

You  felt  Mercuries  standing  by 
To  touch  you  on  the  shoulder. 

Twas  then  (why  not  ?  the  whim  would  crime 
That,  how  so  Time  should  garble 
Those  deeds  of  yours  when  you  were-  dumb, 

At  least  you'd  live— in  Marble  : 

You  smiled"  to  think  that  after-days 
At  least,  in  Bust  or  Statue.  * 

(We  all  have  sick-bcl  dreams  !)  would  gaze. 

Not  quite  incurious,  at  yon. 

We  gaze ;  we  pitv  you — be  sure  ! 

In  truth,  Death’s  worst  inaction 
Must  be  less  tedious  to‘ endure 
Than  nameless  petrifaction  ; 

Far  better,  in  some  nook  unknown, 

To  sleep  for  once — -and  soundly. 

Than  stilt  survive  in  wistful  stone,  .  , 

Forgotten  more  profoundly  i  Austin  Dobson,  tA  B&grcLVMi, 
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